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In the descriptions I have used Lankester’s terms Prosoma and Opisthosoma 
for the main divisions of the body, retaining Cambridge's Caput and Thorax 
for the parts of the former. 

The following abbreviations have been used :— 


pen. . (J in its penultimate moult. 

Ps. Prosoma. 

Os. Opisthosoma. 

I, II, III . For the rows of eyes. 

1,2,3,4. For the individual eyes, 1 being central anterior, 


2 lateral anterior, 3 central posterior, 4 lateral pos¬ 
terior. The eyes of row II in the Lycosidae and 
Salticidae are considered as 3. 1.2, etc., means the 

distance between adjacent edges of eyes 1 and 2 . 
The length of I means that between outer edges, 
e.g. in the Lycosidae 1=2+2 .l + l+ l.l+lfl.2 
+ 2 . 


Quad.Quadrilateral. In the case of eyes, this always means 

the circumscribing quadrilateral. 

<,==,> . Have their usual meanings. When two of them occur 


together, e.g. >, it is to be understood that the 
difference is so slight as to be negligible in some 
specimens. 

U. Upper row of teeth, i.e. that on the edge of the falx 

furthest from the maxilla. 

L.Lower row of teeth. The teeth themselves are numbered 

i. 2, 3, etc., 1 being nearest to the root of the unguis. 


c, tr, f, p, ti, m, ta ... Coxa, trochanter, femur, patella, tibia, metatarsus, 
tarsus. 

i>, 1, f, h. Upper, Jower, +a*e, Mnrf\sjdc of legs, the legs being 

conside e(jl as drawl right angles to the axis 

of the body. Thus ti: 1. 1 .2 .1 means 4 On the 
lower side of the tibia the spines are arranged 1 near 
the base, followed by a pair abreast towards the centre, 
followed by 1 near the apex \ Spines on the apex 
itself are marked 4 a})’ Subscript letters refer to 
the legs. Thus e x means the coxa of a first leg, 
c 4 4 coxae of the fourth pair. 


j 1 , j 2 .Joints of the pedicel. 

s 1 , s 2 , s 3 . Spinners, b 1 being the lower, s 2 the median, S 3 the upper. 

Rect.Rectangular. 

Proc.Procurved, i.e. concave forward. 

Rec.Recurved, i.e. concave backward. 


AH measurements are in millimetres. 
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Nanahua, gan. nov. 
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ARACHNIPA FROM THE PARAGUAYAN CHACO 


Family ZODARIIDAE. 

Subfamily Zodaiuinae. 

Genus Nanahua, gen. nov. 

Nanahua carteri, sp. n. (Text-fig. 1.) 

This species is undoubtedly allied to Storena , but the eye-arrangement seems 
to demand a separate genus. From no point of view can row II be called 
k validissime procurvum ’ ( Storena , Simon (i), p. 429), nor can the eyes 
4.1 . 1 . 4 possibly be considered as one row. The clypeus also is not vertical, 
but incurved. 

Imm. ?, 8-0. 

General description. —Lycosid-like. Ps. with broad chocolate sides separated 
by a broad light central marking whose sides are parallel on the caput, slightly 
narrowing with wavy edges to behind the fovea, and then constricted, reaching 
the base as a narrow strip. Sternum and legs much the same colour as the 
central band, but the legs rather clouded on femora. 


Text-fig. 1. Text-fig. 2. 



a 

Fig. \.—Nanahua carteri , $. a, from above ; 6, maxillae and labium. 
Fig. 2.— Physocyclu# muricola, +. a, profile ; b, from below. 


Os. Dark brown, with lighter brown chevrons, streaks, and spots. 

Ps. Front slightly rounded, with very coarse black hairs projecting forward. 
About one-third width of thorax. A thin red streak down centre of central 
band on caput. Fovea red, deep, short, longitudinal. Striae distinctly 
present, but chiefly defined by light ridges between them. Base cut off nearly 
squa&', rather wider than front. 

Sternum. Shield-shaped, slightly longer than broad, straight in front, 
point behind just level with front of c 4 4 , which are subadjacent. A few 
coarse black hairs, especially near hinder margins. 

Eyes. Clypeus re-entrant, about — quad., with very coarse black hairs. 
Quad, longer than broad, very slightly broader in front. Order, perhaps, 
2=4.1=3, but very nearly equal. The eyes are so situated that it is difficult 
to get a true idea by looking at them either from directly before or above. 
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For estimating curve the spider must be held so that the quad, is horizontal. 
We then get:— 

I. Slightly proc., subadjacent. 1<2. 

II. About equally proc. 3.3=| X 3. 3.4>2 x 3. 3<4. 

Fakes. Some black hairs in front. On front view, slightly narrower at 
unguis ; from side, triangular, very stout at base. No furrow, but teeth U 2, 
of which the second is very small and slightly beyond angle and tip of 
unguis. 

Rostrum. Bather thick, lance-shaped, hairs at tip, extending well beyond 
labium. 

MaxiUa . Stout scapula at outer front edge. No serrula. (See text-fig. 1 6.) 

Labium. Longer than broad, slightly tapering. (See text-fig. 1 6.) 

Palpi . Stout, with claw of about six pectinations. 

Spines stout and thick on f, p, ti, and most on ta. ta>ti>p. 

Legs. No scopula or onychium. Paired claws strong, with about ten pectina¬ 
tions, subequal, and reaching well beyond bend. Single claw short, but rather 
stout, rather bent than elbowed. I think without pectinations. 

1, 6*7 ; 2, 6-0 ; 3, 6 0 ; 4, 8-4. 4.1.2=3. 

Spines : f lt2 u. 1 . 1, f 3#4 1 .1+at least 2 apical. 

Pi. a none, p 34 1 at each side+1 u apical. 

tij 1. 1 . 1-f a long fine erect bristle under base. 

tig as tij, but without bristle. 

ti 3 . 4 several all round, rather more numerous on 4. 

m h2 1. 2.2.2. 

m s .4 numerous all round, especially strong at apex u. 
ta 4 1. 1.2, ta 2 1. 2.2, tag 4 about 1. 5 rather irregular. 

The spines are short but stout. 

Pedicel. Upper plates 2 about equal in length, but the front one slightly 
broader, with convex end to meet a concavity of j 2. There seem to be a pair 
of short lateral plates projecting on either side from the ps. 

Os. Epigaster. Dark in centre, with large light spiracular plates and 
a pair of small light round spots in front of rima. 

Epigyne. Undeveloped. 

Spinners. Sj adjacent long and stout with common membranous base, 
with (if any) a very short terminal joint. Large spigots on front 
inner edge and several spools. 

s 8 much smaller and wider apart, so that their inner edge is aiout 
level with outer edge of 8j. Second joint is much longer in proportion, 
several spools at top. 8 

Sg very much smaller and in straight line with s 8 . 

Simon’s figs. 400 and 401 for Storena (i, p. 427) apply to these spinners, 
except that in the present species e x has a longer membranous base and 
is not quite so short in proportion. 2 

Colulus . None. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 
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Family PHOLCIDAE. 

Subfamily Pholcinae. 

Genus Physocyclus Simon (i, vol. i, p. 420). 

Physocyclus mubioola, sp. n. (Text-fig. 2.) 

Simon’s genus Physocyclus (i, p. 470) is described as having the posterior 
legs much longer than the anterior, whereas in all the specimens I have examined 
in the British Museum the contrary is the case. The statemerit is therefore 
probably a misprint, and I include this species in Physocyclus , of which it has 
all the characteristics. 

$, 4 0 ; pen. <J, 3*6. 

General description .— Ps. Light yellow with deep fovea, a central broad 
darker marking behind which is produced in front of fovea by a central (in 
only) and a pair of thin lateral lines to the eyes ; outer ends of striae and front 
of falces marked by dark patches. Sternum light in centre with dark shading 
towards edge. Legs light yellow with narrow annulations near ends of joints. 

Os. Grey with obscure markings, leaving a central light band. In $ the dark 
predominates, in the light. Height much greater than length from spinners 
forward. 

Eye*. Clypeus=nearly 3 X quad. Quad, slightly broader than long, much 
broader behind. Lateral triangles adjacent, but 2.3>2.4. Order 2.4.3.1. 

I. Straight from in front. Adjacent. l = f x2. 

II. Slightly rec. from above. 3 very slightly <4. 3.3>l£x3. 

Falces. Flat in front, with a long curved pointed tooth on inner edge just 
above unguis, which it approximately equals in length in both sexes. With 
unguis closed this tooth crosses it below and at right angles. 

Maxillae. Narrow, parallel-sided, and strongly inclined over labium, with 
serrula on outer edge near tip. 

Labium. United with sternum. Slightly broader than long. 

Sternum. Nearly semicircular, straight in front, centre of semicircle cut 
off straight behind at front of C 4t4 , which are wide apart. 

Palpi, f in and in ? quite as long as all subsequent joints combined, 
slightly clubbed ; p and ti both very small, ti>p ; ta considerably>p+ti. 

Legs . <J, 1, 24*5 ; ?, 151. 

2 , 17*6 ; 10*4. No spines. 

3, 14*8; 9 0. 

4, 18-7 ; 11*8. 

In both sexes 4 is thus only slightly >2 and much <1, whereas Simon’s 
diagnosis of the genus (i, p. 470) gives ‘ pedes postici anticis multo longiores 

Genital plate. Very large and broad and subrectangular, with its distal end 
at least twice as far from pedicel as from spinners. (See text-fig. 2 b.) 

Miranda, 6 Sept. 1926. Numerous on walls of hotel. 
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Genus Biechroscelis Simon (i, vol. i, p. 483). 

Blechroscelis azure a, sp. n. (Text-fig. 3.) 

<2,3-0; $.4-9. 

This species is only distinguished from B. cyaneotaeniata Keys. (Keyserling, 6, 
p. 176, pi. vi, fig. 121), which has been recorded from Brazil, by the male palpus, 
which has on the tarsus three very distinct processes pointing forward, of which 
the centre one is the strongest (see text-fig. 3 and Keyserling’s fig.). The 
markings and the $ epigyne are essentially the same. Comparison of a speci¬ 
men of B. cyaneotaeniata in British Museum confirms Keyserling’s figure. 

Corcavada, Rio de Janeiro, 3 Aug, 1926. 


Text-fig. 3. Text-fig. 4. 



Fig. 3 .—Blechroscelis azwrea, <J. Palpus. 

Fig. 4 .—Argyrodes falcatus, $. a, profile j b, epigyne from behind; c, opigyne from sido. 


Family THERIDIIDAE. 

Genus Rhomphaea L. Koch (Simon, i, vol. i, p. 502). 

Rhomphaea spinosa, sp. n. 

This species is very closely allied to R. paradoxa Tacz. (Taczanowski, 12, 
p. 68, pi. v, fig. 13, and Keyserling, 6, p. 168, pi. viii, fig. 103, sub Ariamnes), 
from which it can only be distinguished by (1) eyes 3.3 are at least two diameters 
apart and not ‘ nearly one ’, (2) small round brown line is on epigaster and 
only just touches the front of venter. 

In view of the fact that the ‘ thorn ’ at the vertex of R. paradoxa is a marked 
feature of this specimen, I feel much tempted to identify them, but the first of 
the above differences (unless Keyserling is mistaken) seems to make it necessary 
to create a new species. R. paradoxa has been recorded from Guiana. 

Simon’s figure (I, vol. i, p. 500, fig. 507) of an undescribed species from 
Venezuela (called R. simoni by Petrunkevitch) might well refer to this species, 
except for the absence of the ‘ thorn ’. 

No other species have been recorded from S. Ama rin a , 

Miranda, 6 Sept. 1926. 
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Genus Argyrodes Simon (i, vol. i, p. 503). 

Argyrodes falcatus, sp. n.* (Text-fig. 4.) 

Found on the web of Nephila chacoensis. 

?, 3-9. 

General description. — Ps. Dorsum and sternum very dark brown or black. 
Legs light yellow, annulated dark brown at ends of joints, except 1, which 
has f, t, ti black throughout. 

Os. Black, with a pair of axe-shaped cretaceous silver markings on dorsum, 
the axes being back to back and the blades (which are at the hinder end) cleft. 
Behind these a pair of silver blotches. On each side a narrow silver line in 
front and a blotch behind. Below, a pair of silver blotches behind spinners, 
3 spots in front of spinners, and a transverse line behind rima (text-fig. 4 a). 

Eyes . Clypeus rather projecting but hollowed below. 1 . l~quad. Quad, 
very slightly broader than long, slightly broader in front than behind. Laterals 
adjacent on tubercle. 

I. Straight from in front, and very strongly rec. from above. 1 . 1 on for¬ 
ward projection. l=nearly 2x2. 1 . 1=2 X 1 = 1.2. 

II. Slightly rec. 3.3=2 x 3=3.4. 

Fakes. Long, rather narrow, with very large basal spot. Teeth U 3, 3 much 
largest, L 1 level with U 3. 

Maxillae. Very slightly inclined and very slightly marginated on outer edge. 

Labium. Rounded, united with sternum, about \ xmax., as broad or slightly 
broader than long. 

Sternum. Triangular, much longer than broad, and produced between c 4#4 , 
which are about their width apart, convex, smooth. 

Palpi. Dark brown. Ti considerably <ta ; p very small. Claw does not 
appear to be pectinated. 

Legs. Damaged, but 1 certainly very much the longest, and ti much >m. 
3 shortest. Claw 3 at least as large as paired claws, which are of unequal size. 

Epigyne. See text-fig. 4 6, c. 

Makthlawaiya, 14 April 1927. 

Genus Chacoca, gen. nov. 

The species I have placed under this genus seem to be transitional forms 
between Theridion and Latrodectus. They are separated from the former 
by the absence of a tooth on the upper margin of the faloes and by the distinct 
separation of the lateral eyes. These in C. aniherata are very close, and in the 
others more than half a diameter apart. They are, however, in all cases much 
nearer than in Latrodectus. 

♦ This specimen has unfortunately been lost since the description and drawings were 
made. 
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Chaooca anthkbata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 5.) 

<J, 2-9. Ps. 1*2 X10. Os. 2 0 X1-7. 

General description .—A very distinctly marked spider. Ps. Dorsum, sternum, 
and legs mahogany, the first with dark marginal markings nearly as broad 
as central band, the last with almost black femora. 

Os. Yellowish. A pair of irregular brown spots, followed by another pair 
confluent with longitudinal bands to spinners, the general appearance being 
that of stamens of a flower with their anthers. Lower sides, epigaster, and 
venter black, except for a pair of light markings below rima, and a larger one 
in front of spinners. 

Eyes. Clypeus==quad., <falces, hollowed below eyes. Quad, square. Laterals 
adjacent. Order 1.2~-3.4. 

I. Straight or very slightly proc. from before. 1 . 1 (on prominence)=1 much 

> 1 . 2 . 

II. Slightly rec. 3.3=3>3.4. 


Text-pig. 5. Text-fig. 6. Text-fig. 7. 



Fig. 5 .—Chacoca antin'rata, a, from above ; b, palpus. 

Fig. 6 .—Chacoca flavidorsata, 9 . 

Fig. 7.—CVtococo distincta, $. a, from above ; 6, os from below. 


Falces. Teeth none. 

Maxillae. Inclined. 

Labium . Broader than long, rounded apex. 

Sternum. Very slightly longer than broad, straight in front, produced 
between c 4 4 , which arc nearly their width apart. Convex, smooth. 

Palpi. Light yellow, p small, almost cubical; ti very short, broad, and 
with a long flattened apophysis on outer side, the whole looking like the calyx 
of a flower under its corolla (the ta); ta large, cup-like, with long apophysis 
on lower edge projecting beyond the flat top. The organs lie completely in the 
cup, but the large style issues from centre, completely circles the edge of the 
cup twice, then turns backwards still curling outside ta to reach base of p in 
one palp, and in the other makes another circle and returns outside bulb to 
rim. Ta is only hemispherical as seen from the end, the rim being formed 
by the style, below which it is open nearly to base of ta. Simon’s fig. 576 
(l, vol. i, p. 562) of the palp of I/itrodedus lS-guttatus bears a very stron g 
resemblance. 
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Legs . 1, 7*5 ; 2, 5-1 ; 3, 3*0 ; 4 damaged, but order certainly 1.4.2.3. 

The claws are difficult, but there is undoubtedly a large curved pectination 
near the end, preceded by some small ones, the type being rather theridiid 
than latrodectine. 

A $ taken from the same place a month earlier seems to be the same species, 
but it is so damaged as to be useless. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 

Chacoca flavodobsata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 6.) 

$, 4-7. Ps. 1*8 x 1*5. Os. 2-9 x 2*5. 

General description .— Ps. Caput, central line, thorax behind fovea, and very 
broad margins dark brown, leaving only a pair of light markings convex 
towards centre on either side of central line. Sternum dark brown, with central 
longitudinal marking from apex not quite reaching labium. Legs light yellow, 
strongly annulated black at ends of joints. 

Os. Light cretaceous-yellow. A dark irregular marking concave backwards 
and connected forward by a very thin central longitudinal fine. A similar 
but narrower band follows, carried right down to meet venter. A pair of 
irregular spots confluent with irregular bands to spinners, the general appearance 
that of the anthers of a flower with stamens. Sides crossed by second band, 
which has a branch upwards near ventral end and another marking behind 
upwards, level with, but not reaching the anthers. All the above markings 
are strongly outlined black. Epigaster and boundary of venter black, the whole 
centre a cretaceous-yellow square. 

Eyes. Clypeus slightly>quad., much<falces. Quad, very slightly longer 
than broad, rect. Laterals 2.4=^ x2. Order, subequal. 

I. Straight from before. 1 . 1>1. 1 . 2=| x 1. 

II, Slightly rec. 3.3=3, very slightly>3.4. 

Falces. Teeth none. 

Maxillae. Inclined. 

Labium. Broader than long, rounded apex. 

Sternum. As broad as long, straight in front, pointed behind in front of 
C4.4, which are at least their width apart. 

Palpi . Light yellow, slightly clouded on p, end of ti and ta. 

Legs. Damaged, but probably 1.4,2.3. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 

Chacoca distincta, sp. n. (Text-fig. 7.) 

$, 4-7. Ps. 1*9 x 1-5. Os. 3*2 X 2*9. 

General description. — Ps. Dorsum deep brown with broad but obscure 
central and marginal bands darker. Sternum the same, but with narrow light 
yellow central line. Legs light, narrowly banded dark brown at ends of joints. 

Os. Greenish cretaceous with three large white spots followed by a white 
dagger to spinners. Sides cut into by large white markings, all the boundary 
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between white and green being lined in red. Below, a white marking with 
concave sides, a pair of white spots outside this in front and another behind, 
and a single spot in centre. A very distinctly marked spider. (See text-fig. 7.) 

Eyes. Clypeus>quad., hollowed below 1.1. Quad, square. Laterals 
2.4>£x2. Order 1=3.2=4, subequal. 

I. Slightly proc. before, 1 . 1=1>1.2, which=|xl. 

II. Slightly rec. 3.3>3. 3.4<3. 

Falces. No teeth. 

Maxillae . Strongly inclined. 

Labium . Broader than long, obtuse. 

Sternum . Distinctly longer than broad, bluntly pointed behind in front 
of c 4>4 , which are nearly their width apart. 

Palpi . Light. 

Legs. 1, 11-3 ; 2, 71 ; 3, 5*2 ; 4, 9*4. 1.4.2.3. 

Bauru, 12 Aug. 1926. 


Genus Latrodectus Muller. 

Latrodectus cartbri, sp. n. (Text-fig. 8.) 

?: 8-4, 7*2, 7*0, 6*8, 6-1, 6-0, 5-7. 

General description .— Ps. Dorsum chestnut, obscurely shaded towards margin, 
and with striae reddish. Sternum same. Legs brown with obscure darker 
shading on f and at end of other joints. 

Os. Brownish, a pair of brown cup-shaped markings in front standing by 
narrow stems on a transverse band, and continued by a pair of irregular longi¬ 
tudinal bands to either side of spinners (see text-fig. 8 a), these being connected 
again about halfway back by a second transverse band broken at the centre. 
Lower sides dark brown, the main transverse and the hinder longitudinal 
band joining them. Venter lighter, with a very obscure, slightly darker central 
band. 

Eyes. Clypeus=quad., hollowed below 1 . 1. Quad, very slightly longer 
than broad. Laterals separated, but 2.4<2 and <1.3. Order 1.2=4.3. 

I. Proc. from before. 1. 1< 1< 1.2. 

II. Slightly rec. 3.3=3.4. 

Falces. Teeth none. 

Maxillae. Inclined. 

Labium. Broader than long, rounded. 

Palpi. Light brown with ta bristly and slightly darker. ti<ta, much >p. 
Claw rather large, and with strong pectinations. 

Legs (of largest specimen). 1, 16 ; 2, 9 ; 3, 7 ; 4, 13 (approx.). 1.4.2.3. 

There is considerable variation in the markings of this spider, chiefly due to 
the confluence of abdominal markings, but the identity of the epigyne in all 
is complete (text-fig. 8 6). 

Nanahua,^ March 1927. 
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Latrodectus cretaceus, sp. n. 

$. 8 * 0 . 

This is distinguished from L. carteri only by the fact that the light ground 
of the abdomen is cretaceous, and that it has six light spots round the spinners ; 
in all essential respects including the epigyne, which is not a very distinctive 
one however, they are alike. The difference between a plain and a cretaceous 
coloration in specimens of the same species is one that I have never come across, 
and, provisionally at any rate, I must count it of specific value. 

Makthlawaiya, 8 April 1927. 

Latrodectus curacaviensis (Muller). 

3 $ : 1M, 8 0, 7-2. 

Carter reports as poisonous. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 


Text-fig. 8. 


Text-fig* 9. 



Fig. 8 .—Latrodectus carteri , 9- from above ; 6, epigyne. 

Fig. 9 .—Tetragnatha decipiens , $. a, epigyne ; b, edge of spiracle. 


Family ARGIOPIDAE. 

Subfamily Tetragnathinae. 

Genus Tetragnatha Latr. (Simon (i), vol. i, p. 723). 

Tetragnatha decipiens, sp. n. (Text-fig. 9.) 

9, 8*3. 

I can find no essential difference between this and T. extensah., except the 
position of the epigyne, which in this species (see text-fig. 9 a) is behind the 
line joining the spiracles (text-fig. 9 b) by a distance nearly, if not quite, as 
great as that from the outer edge of a spiracle to the centre, whereas in all 
the specimens of T, extensa I have seen this distance is not much more than 
a quarter of the same. 

Tn addition there is a large space between teeth L 1.2 in T. extensa , and the 
others follow regularly, whereas in this specimen there are moderate and 
equal spaces L 1.2 and L 2.3, the regular series beginning at L 3, and the 
teeth are more pumerous, 
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9, 8*5. Ps. 3*0 (excluding faloes). Os. 6*0. Faloes 2.2. 

Teeth . U 8 , L 9 ( T . extenm about 7, 7 or 7, 6 ). 

Legs. 23 0, 15*8, 7-3, 13-5. 1 .2.4,3. 

Nanahua, 5 Feb. 1927. 

Tetragnatha antillana Simon ( 5 ), Cambridge ( 10 , vol. ii, p. 433, pi. xli, 
figs. 5, 6 ). 

This spider has previously been recorded only from C. America and the 
West Indies; the dark colouring and especially the large apical tooth parallel 
to the joint and pointing directly forward, which is said by Cambridge to be 
found in no other species, seem to prove identity. 

9, 110. Ps. 3 6 . Os. 8*0. Falces 3*1. 

Teeth. U 12. 1 and 2 are outside the row 3-12 and are widely spaced. 

1 is strong and at right angles to falx. 1 .2>2.3 ; 2<3 ; 3-10 close and 
decreasing. 

L11-14. 1 outside margin, very large and pointing directly forward ; 

2 corresponds to U 1. 2.3=3.4>4.5. 5.6<4.5, but distinctly larger 

than the remaining spaces beginning at 6 . 3 smaller than 2 and 4. Teeth 

decrease from 4 downwards, but are less than the corresponding U series. 

Uiiguis. Sinuous, with a distinct prominence on the under edge at change 
of curve. 

General appearance. —Very dark, legs with black at extremities of joints. 

Campo Grande, stream south of town, 31 Aug. 1926. 

Tetragnatha parva, sp. n. 

This is quite possibly a young specimen of a known species with falces 
undeveloped. 

?, 5*2. 

General description. — Ps. Yellow, with a broad brown central stripe, bifurcated 
on the caput, and a moderate brown margin. Sternum brown, with darker 
margin. Legs light, with narrow black bands at ends of joints. 

Os. Rather dark with the normal markings of the genus, the light marginal 
bands on the belly, with the two following light spots, very distinct. 

Falces. Short for the genus and rather stout. Unguis short and evenly 
curved. 

Teeth. U 6 , fairly regular with 1.2 and 2.3 not much larger than the other 
spaces. 

L 7, decreasing from 1 to 7, <teeth U, and spacing even more regular. 

Campo Grande, 2 Sept. 1926* Stream east of town. 

Genus Leucauge White (Simon ( 1 ), vol. i, p. 736, and ii, p. 999). 

Leucauge atrostriota, sp. n. (Text-fig. 10.) 

The epigyne of this specimen strongly resembles that of L. volupis , Keyserling 
( 8 , pi. xviii, fig. 264), which has been recorded from Paraguay, but I cannot 
reconcile the general description, 
i 9, 7*2. 
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General description. — Ps. Light yellow ; sternum the same with broad black 
longitudinal marking ; legs the same, narrowly banded black at ends of joints. 

Os. Greenish yellow, with three pairs of longitudinal bands of silver blotches, 
the central broadest and bent outwards at ends, the third (on sides) very 
narrow and shorter than the others. Between the central pair a thin darker 
line expanding over apex to a fusiform black marking, which is horned beyond 
the apex, a black blotch at the end of the second silver line, and two transverse 
black lines between apex and spinners. 

Epigaster light with reddish band down centre and large dark epigyne. 
Belly light, with a dark marking projecting forward from spinners, bordered 
with silver dots. Slight silver marbling at sides in front. 

Ps. Cephalic striae very deep, other well marked. Fovea deep and triangular. 

Eyes . Clypeus <1. Quad, parallel, very slightly longer than broad. Laterals 
adjacent on common tubercle. 


Text-fig. 10. 



Text-fig. 11. 




Fig. 10 .—Leucauge atrostricta , ?. o, os from above ; 6, os from below ; c, epigyne. 
Fig. 11 .—Nepfiila chacoensut . a, from above ; 6, palpus. 


I. Rec. from before. 1=4>3>4. 1 . 1<1. 1.3=abt. 3x1. 

II. Slightly rec. from above. 3.3=3. 3.4=nearly 3x3. 

Fdices. Stoutish and slightly genieulated. A single row of black hairs on 
U margin. 

Teeth. U, 3. 1.2 adjacent, 2 largest. 

L, 4. 

Maxillae . Longer than broad, much broadest in front, with sharp angle 
at corner and outer edge slightly concave. Dark. 

LaJbtutn. Broader than long. Dark. 

Sternum. Triangular, as broad as long excluding point, which is continued 
to back of c 4 4 , which are about half their width apart. 

Palpi . light. Tr nearly as long as c 1 ; ti>2 p ; ta=nearly 2 ti., with 
black bristles ; claw long and nearly straight with about eight fine pectinations. 

Legs. 1,15'8 ; 2,11*7 ; 3,6*9. Judging from remaining f 4 , order is 1.2.4.3. 
The legs are much damaged, but there appears to have been a double row of 
tfiohobothria on f 4 and a few spines on some m. 

Os . Cylindrical, with front rounded and projecting over the Ps. 

Itapura, woods, 19 Aug. 1926. 
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Subfamily Nephilinae. 

Genus Nephila Leach (Simon (i), vol. i, p. 766). 

Nephila ohacoensis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 11.) 

Though near to N. davipes L., which is said to be very variable in character, 
I think it best to describe this as a new species. 

?, 29-2. Ps. 12 0 X 7*8. Os. 22 x 7-8. 

General description. — Ps. Black with thick grey hairs, with narrow light 
brown margin. No tubercles. Sternum light brown, with dark transverse 
bar level with legs 2 and another, recurved, touching the first at centre and 
terminating level with legs 3 ; a pair of central short longitudinal markings in 
front of legs 4. Legs light brown with black terminations, as described later. 

Os. Light brown with dark brown streaks and patches strongest on sides 
and below, quite indescribable. Above, two pairs of red impressions with a third 
indefinite pair behind and some other small ones irregularly disposed. Below, 
the stigmatic plates are large, red, and deeply striated, and the belly is outlined 
by red dashes arranged in beaker shape, and in hinder half of centre are three 
transverse impressions in longitudinal series. 

Eyes. Relative size 1.2=4.3. 1 distinctly the largest. Laterals on high 

common tubercle and 2.4=3x4. 

Falces. Black. Teeth U 3, L 4. 

Palpi. Deep red f, merging into black on p, ta. 

Legs . 1, 57 ; 2, 49 ; 3, 30 ; 4, 43. 1.2.4.3. All have very short prone 

spines between f and ti, but there are very few on 4. Tibial brush strongest 
on 4, absent on 3, covering at least the distal four-fifths of joint on I, 2, 4. 
1, 2 have ta black and end of f clouded. 3, 4 have ta, most of ti, p, and end 
of f black. 

5 : 5-9, 54, 4*9, 4-2, 3*8. 

In addition to the usual sexual difference in size, the markings are strikingly 
different to those of the $. They were all, however, found on her web, and there 
can therefore be no doubt of their belonging to the same species. 

Differences. Ps is marked by a largo light V, including the whole caput, 
with point at fovea and in some specimens carried on to the base. Sternum 
is dark with a long central light line from tip of labium to base, which in some 
specimens is absolutely white in labium, in front of sternum and at base ; 
line is broad in front and narrow behind. The only sign of the dark cross-bars 
of 9 is an occasional break across the white centre line in some specimens. 
Legs are much lighter than in ?, the only dark markings being a broad ring 
at end of ti 1>2 and clouding at end of f 1>2 . 

Os has a brownish-yellow ground, with a marking in centre not unlike an egg 
in its cup, followed by a pair of transverse, and then a pair of short longitudinal 
markings to spinners, but in most specimens all behind the egg-cup is obscure. 
Ground-colour in some specimens almost cretaceous. Sides lighter with 
obscure dark oblique markings. Epigaster dark, with a pair of short longi¬ 
tudinal markings rather wide apart. Belly dark, with a marked white boundary 
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which is pinched in and sometimes carried across the black, either near centre 
or close in front of spinners. 

Palpus (v. text-fig. 116). 

Legs (of largest specimen). 14 5, 10-7, circ. 5*7, 9*4. 1 .2.4. 3 . Spines 
less numerous, but much larger than ?. 

Makthlawaiya, 14 April 1927. 

Nephila dubia, sp. n. 

3 $ : 17-9, 12-9, 12-2. 

It is possible that these are younger examples of N. chaeoensis , but they seem 
mature. The chief differences which induce me to describe this provisionally 
as a different species are :— 

( 1 ) Size. 

(2) Os is more cylindrical in shape, and the hinder projection more prominent. 

(3) The cross-bars on the sternum are broken by a broad light line down the 
centre (but cf. £ of N. chaeoensis). 

(4) The brown margin to ps is lighter and broader, and there is an obscure 
light marking from caput to fovea (cf. of N. chaeoensis). 

(5) The tibial brushes occupy little more than the distal halves of the tibiae, 
and the legs as a whole are lighter. 

( 6 ) The abdominal markings are much more distinct, the dark shadings 
being almost black. 

None of these differences is, however, such as cannot be accounted for by 
age-development. It is to be noted that N. chaeoensis was taken a month later. 

Nanahua, March (not later than 15th) 1927. 

Subfamily Argiopinae. 

Genus Aroiope Aud. (Simon (I), vol. i, p. 769). 

Aroiope simplex, sp. n. (Text-fig. 12.) 

This is allied to A. trifascicUa (Forsk.) (v. A . fasciola McCook ( 14 ), p. 256), 
but it is distinguished from it by markings and epigyne. 

9,17*6. Ps. 6*0x5*6 (£). Os. 13*0x7*0 (\). 

General description . Ps. Dull yellow with grey hairs. Sternum yellow, 
with dark border ornamented with yellow spots opposite legs 1-3, the last 
merging across the border with the yellow of the centre. Legs dull yellow, 
with narrow brown rings, strongest on f. 

Os . Fusiform, corrugated. In spirit, dull light yellow, but there are indications 
of the corrugations having been originally coloured light and dark yellow 
(perhaps reddish) alternately—at any rate at the hinder end.* Four narrow 
longitudinal brown lines from just behind centre to spinners. A transverse 
row of spots in front, and three pairs of spots between these and the com- 

* Dr. Carter has a note that the abdomen was silky white in life. It is still covered 
with fine prone white hairs, which now, however, do not conceal the colour of the epidermis 
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mencement of the brown lines. Sides and belly dark brown, with a shield¬ 
shaped yellow marking on epigaster and yellow bands between belly and sides 
reaching nearly round spinners and cutting in in front of them. Spinners 
nearly one-third distance from apex to rima. 

Eyes, Clypeus about 2x1. Quad, slightly longer than broad, and narrower 
in front. 

I. Slightly proc. from in front. 2 very small. 1. 1>1. 1.2 about 2x1. 

II. Proc. from above. 3>1, 4 about=l, 3.3>3, 3.4=3x3. 

Fakes . Light yellow. 

Teeth, U 3, 2 greatest; L 3, 3 greatest. 


Text-fig. 12. 


Text-figs. 13 & 14. 



Fig. 12 —Argiope simplex, $. a, from above ; b, epigyne ; c, epigyne from aide. 

Fig. 13 .—Argiope argyrea, $. o, from above; 6, profile; c, epigyne from behind; 
d, epigyne from side. 

Fig. 14 .—Acacesia lanceolate, ?. a, from above ; b, profile ; c, epigyne from side. 


MaxiUae, Dull yellow with broad white edge. 

Labium . Narrow deep brown base with broad white triangular tip. 

Sternum, Shield-shaped, pointed behind at front edge of c 4 , which are about 
half their width apart. Edges straight or only very slightly concave between 
coxae. 

Legs . 1, 30*6 ; 2, 27*7 ; 3, 17*4 ; 4, 26*8. 1.2 .4.3. Spines numerous, 

but short and weak on all joints. 

Palpi, Light yellow with black bristles. ta=2 ti, ti>3 p. 

Rio Verde, 6 miles north of Makthlawaiya, running in sand at edge of 
stream, 22 Oct. 1926, 
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Argiopb argyrea, sp. n. (Text-fig. 13.) 

This speeies is nearly allied to A. argentata Fabr., which it resembles in both 
markings and epigyne. The following differences are, however, sufficient 
to separate it, viz.:— 

(1) Clypeus ljxl, as against 3$xl. 

(2) Eminence of quad, raised rather than depressed in middle. 

(3) No tubercle at the dividing line. 

(4) General shape of os much longer. 

(5) Length of legs 2.4.1 .3. 

2 ? : 14*9. Ps. 44x3-9. Os. 10-5x5-0. 

10-1. Ps. 50x4-0. 08.7-0x4-2. 

The smaller specimen has obviously the os shrunk, but its markings, especially 
on ps, are the more distinct of the two. 

General description. — Ps. Light yellow, with broad brown thoracic markings 
on either side, and slight tinges of red on hinder portion of caput and front 
of thorax. Sternum light yellow, with broad brown submarginal patches 
opposite Cj 2 . Legs rather darkened, annulated brown, with f clouded brown 
above, the lighter portions looking like obscure annulations. 

Os. Long and pointed, with spinners about half as far from the apex as from 
rima. A pair of pointed tubercles pointing upwards and forwards in front 
(but hardly at corners) ; another, central, slightly in front of centre ; and 
a pair in longitudinal order on each side rather larger and blunter, the front 
one a little behind the centre. General colour light yellow. A long, hollow, 
V-shaped marking with point at apex, red, with a deeper red fluted external 
boundary-line, with rather obscure light spots on the band opposite the first 
two flutings. A row of three small impressions just behind the front tubercles, 
with a pair of slightly deeper ones further back. Sides with irregular dark brown 
network, which is connected with a lighter longitudinal band from below 
fore tubercles, and curves up at the end in two branches on to the lateral 
tubercles. Below, dark brown centre separated by light bands from the side, 
and behind the spinners a triangular brown network coming to a point at the 
apex. 

The whole, especially ps, covered with prone white hairs, which would, 
no doubt, in life form a silver covering. 

Eyes. Clypeus <1£ x 1. Normal for genus. 

Fakes. Light yellow. Teeth U 3, L 3. 

Maxillae. Light. 

Labium. Dark base with much broader white end. 

Palpi. Light, with dark dashes on inner side of p, ti, and ta. Bristles on p, 
ti, and ta. 

Legs. Very difficult to measure, but the order appears to be 2.1=4.3. 
1, 2, 4 are in any case very nearly equal. Spines on all joints numerous, 
weak, and short. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 


2 * 
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Genus Aoacrsia Sim. (Simon (I), voL i, p. 795). 

Acacesia lanceolata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 14.) 

9 , 7 - 1 . 

General description. — Ps. Light yellow, subtriangular, rather pointed in 
front, the line of edge hardly changing at junction of caput and thorax. Fovea 
narrow, deep, longitudinal. Striae at caput very distinct. A narrow brown 
line down centre of caput to fovea. Sternum light yellow with dusky edges. 
Legs light yellow, but 1 and 2 and ends of f 3 4 brown-tinged. 

Os. Dusky yellow, with black marking at front. A fluted leaf-shape marking 
covers the greater part of the back, and in centre of this is a spear-shaped 
marking reaching from the front about three-quarters way to spinners. These 
markings are outlined by very distinct red lines, but are not of themselves of 
different colour from the ground. Across the back and the marking are three 
or four horizontal dusky bands separated by lighter ones. Sides and belly 
rather lighter, with a dusky longitudinal band down the centre of the lattes. 

Eyes . Clypeus 2x1. Laterals slightly separated, about \ x2. Quad, nearly 
vertical, with long white hairs, equal, broader in front. 

I. Slightly proc. from in front. 1 considerably >2. 1 . 1=2x1. 1.2= 

3x1. 

II. Strongly rec. from above. 3<1. 2=4= \ X1. 3.3=\X 3. 

Falces. Rather long and pointed, light yellow, with some black hairs. 

Teeth. U 4, with 2 and 4 distinctly the stronger. L 2. 

Maxillae and labium . Light yellow with white. Labium triangular, con¬ 
siderably broader than long. 

Palpi. With a pair of short black spines at the end of f. One short basal and 
long apical on p, and many on ti and ta. ta>p+ti. ti=3xp. Claw with 
about four pectinations. 

Leys. 1 , 15*9 \ 2, 14*1 \ 3, 7*8 j 4, 12*0. 1 .2.4.3. mj-f-taj=Pj-J-tij j 
m 2 +ta* slightly >p 2 +tia ; mg+ta^pa+tig ; m 4 +ta 4 <p 4 -f ti 4 . 3 and 4 

considerably weaker than 1 and 2 . 

Spines : f. 1 basal, 1 pair apical on all. 
p 12 . 1 apical. 

t 1 2 3 4 . About 6 , somewhat irregular, 
m. Basal pairs and about half a dozen others. 

All the spines are moderately strong. 

Claws. Paired, about four pectinations at base. 

Epigyne. The scape is distinctly turned backwards towards the spinners 
(see text-fig. 14 c), distinguishing this genus from Eustala . 

Nanahua, March 1927. 

Genus Ettstala Sim. (Simon (i), vol. i, p. 795). 

Ettstala tribrachiata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 15.) 

The general appearance of this spider is that of a Eustala (cf. E. (Argiope) 
tridentata (C. Koch) ( 9 , vol. v, and pi. clvi, figs. 363-4)). Simon distinguishes 
the genus from Acacesia by the forward projection of the scape of the epigyne. 
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In this specimen (as preserved) it certainly projects backwards, but the organ 
has the appearance of being abnormally protruded, and, if pushed back to its 
normal place, it would apparently project forward and, moreover, bear a strong 
resemblance to Simon’s figure 860 (i, vol. i, p. 789) of E. anastera Walk. The 
genus is represented both in Brazil and Paraguay. 

?, 11-6. Ps. 4*8x3*7 (|). Os. 7*7x7*0(£). 

General description. — Ps. Light yellow with deep longitudinal fovea and 
well-marked striae, all brown ; on caput behind eyes a pair of faint longitudinal 
short brown lines convex towards each other. Sternum light yellow with 
slight brown shading at edge. Legs light yellow with broad black bands 
strongest on f, where they occupy the distal three-quarters of the joint. 

Os. Light yellow, rhomboidal. The front edge covered by a black marking 
reaching to shoulders. In centre a black stem proceeds from apex forward 
to beyond middle, where it branches into a trident. On the edges from level 


Text-fig. 15. 



Eustala tribrach iota, 9- o» from above ; b , profile ; 
c. epigyno from side. 


of fork of the trident backwards three short thin black oblique lines. Lower 
portions of sides black (in continuation of black on front edge) to spinners. 
Below, light yellow with broad black edge, which joins lateral marking before 
spinners. The hinder portion of os viewed from the side is nearly at right angles 
to the back and bends back to the spinners, the black stem of the trident being 
carried on to the spinners. On this stem are three tubercles, the largest at the 
top angle, the smallest on the top at front, and the third nearly as large as the 
first on the hind slope nearer to the apex than to the spinners but further from 
it than the second tubercle. The shoulders have strong tubercles and the edges 
between them and the large apical tubercle are fluted—hardly sufficiently, 
however, to be called tuberculated. 

Eyes . Clypeus much >l=quad. Quad, square, convex. Laterals at least 
a diameter apart. 

I. Slightly proc. from above. 1 . I>1. 1>2. 

II. Rec. 3.3 nearly 2x3. 2.3.4 nearly equal. 

Fakes. Light yellow with red and black ends and sides over basal spot, 
which is large. 
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Teeth, U 4 , 3 largest; L 4 on one side, 2 on the other. 

MaxiUae and labium . Dark with very broad white tips. 

Palpi . Light yellow with a few black spots, of which the largest is on top 
of femur, ta nearly 2 X ti. ti>2 p. Spines on all joints. 

Legs. 1, 15-9 ; 2, 15 0 ; 3, 9*0 ; 4, 15*0. 1.2=4.3. 

Sternum, Shield-shaped, fluted edges, and point behind in front of legs 4.4, 
which are adjacent. 

Epigyne . The portion shown white in the figure is not chitinized and seems 
clearly protruded. It will be noted that, if the whole were pushed back so 
that this were covered, the scape would point forwards towards the pedicel, 
as shown by the dotted lines in text-fig. 15 c, which would satisfy Simon’s 
criterion for the genus. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 

Genus Abaneus (Simon (i), vol. i, p. 829). 

Series A.—Without tuberculations. 

Abaneus nobdenskioldi Tullgr. ( 13 , vol. ii, no. 19, p. 29, pi. iii, fig. 9 ). 

6 ? : 20*7, 20*4, 20*0, 20*0, 19*2, 17*9. 

5 pen. : 13*8, 14*6, 14*7, 14*9, 15*6. 

(Tullgren’s ?, 23*5 ; <J, 15*5.) 

This fine species has been well described and figured by Tullgren from 
Tatarenda, Bolivia, and hitherto recorded from nowhere else. It appears 
to be exceedingly common in the Gran Chaco. It is remarkable as an Argiopid 
with a really poisonous bite. Dr. Carter describes it as 4 A poisonous spider 
from Nanahua. The bite is really serious to the natives. Of this we had 
definite proof.’ In writing of another specimen from Makthlawaiya, he says 
* A colonial form the web of which is very strong and a great nuisance in riding 
across the country as it stretches between palms.’ 

Tullgren’s description only needs amplification with regard to the abdominal 
markings. These are generally very obscure, but a comparison of all the above 
specimens leads to the following. A thin white central line, a foliation shown 
by a thin white fluted border. Sides marked by a large number of nearly 
vertical brown lines (shown in Tullgren’s fig. 9 a), imposed on which are three 
or four broad white lines sloping downwards and backwards separated by 
brown markings of about the same width. These two systems may be equally 
developed, especially in the male, but sometimes one is very much more marked, 
almost to the exclusion of tie other. The impression given is of the vertical 
pattern drawn first and then the sloping on top of it, but both are in the 
integument itself and not formed by hairs. 

In the <? the foliation is more distinct and there are dark transverse lines 
across it; further the front fluting has a pink outer margin and there are three 
largish pink spots outside the leaf on either side. These can also sometimes 
be traced in the $, but with the pink washed out, as it is also to some extent 
in some <?<?• 
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1 can see no trace of the coxal process of the mentioned by Tullgren, but 
I have no adult. 

Nanahua. $ and pen. 9-15 Feb. 1927. 

Makthlawaiya, 15 miles east of. $, 13 March 1927. Web very strong 
between palms. 

Araneus gregalis (Cambr.). 

Epeira gregalis Cambridge (io, vol. i, p. 22, pi. v, fig. 3). 

Epeira gregalis Keyserling (8, p. 177, pi. ix, fig. 131). 

Metazygia gregalis Cambridge (io, vol. ii, p. 501, pi. xlvii, fig. 24). 

2 ? : 6*3, 6*0. 

This is distinctly smaller than Keyserling’s specimen (8*6), but the description 
and figure of epigyne by Cambridge seem to leave no doubt. It has been 
recorded from Brazil. 

Campo Grande, 31 Aug. 1926. Stream to south of town. 

Araneus deliciosus (Keys.). 

Epeira ddiciosa Keyserling (8, p. 234, pi. ix, fig. 174). 

9 , 7*4. 

Keyserling’s description and figures of this spider, and especially his figure 
of the epigyne, agree. It has been recorded from Brazil and Paraguay. 

Miranda, 6 Sept. 1926. 

Araneus versicolor (Keys.). 

Cercidia versicolor Keyserling (8, p. 38, pi. ii, fig. 33). 

cJ. Ps. 3*0 x 2*4. 

Though os is missing, the ps and especially the palpal organ, which is figured 
by Keyserling and is very distinctive, leave no doubt as to the species. It is 
recorded from Uruguay. 

Nanahua, 5 Feb. 1927. 

Araneus inexplioabilis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 16.) 

A rather distinctive spider, but with os badly damaged. 

$,8*0. Ps. 2*8x2*2 (f). Os. 6*0 X 4*0 (?). 

General description. — Ps. Chestnut, smooth ; sternum, coxae, and trochanters 
dull chestnut; remainder of legs light yellow with narrow black, very conspicu¬ 
ous bands at terminations of all joints. 

Os. As far as can be judged, dull light yellow all over, rounded in front and 
pointed behind, with pair of short black dashes sloping outwards and backwards 
in front, three black angular spots on sides near apex, a black dot at apex below, 
and between this and the spinners a pair of short arcs of contrary curvature 
and possible further black dots. Spinners, which are little more than half¬ 
way from rima to apex, black ; epigyne and operculars dark. 

Eyes. Clypeus=l. Quad, slightly longer than broad and slightly wider 
before. Laterals sessile on common black spot . 2.4<4. 
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I. From before straight by bases, slightly proc. by summits. 1 . 1 nearly 
2x1. 2<1. 1.2 about 5x1. 

II. Somewhat rec. from above. A tangent to 3 behind touches 2 in front. 
3<1. 4 much <3. 3.3=3. 3.4 about 6x3. 

Falces. Light yellow with a few stiff black hairs on inner edge. 

Teeth : U 4, but 1, 2 rudimentary and 4 very much <3. 

L 3, 3 largest. 

Sternum. Smooth with a pair of upright black hairs on front edge. 

Maxillae and labium. Chestnut with rather unusually broad white edges. 

Legs. 1, 8 0 ; 2, 7 0 ; 3, 4*5 ; 4, 7*3. 1.4.2.3. 

Epigyne. Simple, but there is a deep hollow in front of the scape which may 
be an opening. 

Spinners. Rather large and strikingly black. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 


Text-figs. 16 & 17. 


Text-fig. 18. 



Fig. 16 .—Araneus inexplicabilis, $. Epigyne. 

Fig. 17 .—Araneus cartcri, $?. Epigyne. 

Fig. 18 .—Araneus cylicophorus , $. o, from above ; b, epigyne from side. 




Series B.—Tuberculated. 

Araneus rugosus, sp. n. 

Allied to A. (Paramixia) gvutiemalensis Cambr., recorded from C. America, 
and A. avdax Blackw., from Paraguay. The distance between the eyes 1.1, 
the epigyne and the belly-markings seem, however, sufficient to distinguish it 
from the last. 

Dr. Carter writes of this specimen: ‘ It was found sitting immobile, with 
the legs held tightly round the body, in the centre of its web, which was widely 
slung between stalks of grass. It looked exactly like a piece of dry twig or 
stick hanging by a thread, until the web was seen. The resemblance struck 
me forcibly (in fact, it deceived me at first), and the association of the exposed 
position and the protective resemblance seemed interesting/ 

$,0*0. Ps. 3*0x 2*2(|). Os. 4*6 x 3*5 (i). 

General description.—Ps. Caput light yellow with grey hairs, lateral eye- 
tubercles prominent, a pair of brown spots nearer thorax than eyes. Thorax 
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dark brown, thickly covered with white hairs, which obscure it except towards 
the edges, and a triangle at fovea. Sternum browny yellow with somewhat 
obscure broad markings at sides. Legs the same, with brown on c and brown 
annulations. 

Os. Subtriangular. Obtusely pointed in front and rounded behind. 13 tu¬ 
bercles. 1 in front central, a large central one behind, and another slightly 
smaller on edge of hind slope below it, a pair at each shoulder-angle, the upper 
one the larger, followed on each side by 3 more. Colour dull yellow with an 
obtuse brown triangle with base between shoulders and apex at front angle 
followed by brown markings, broadest at centre, with indented edges. Tops 
of side-tubercles appear as bright yellow dots. Epigaster black except for 
spiracles which are light. Belly black with a pair of largish white triangles 
on the outer edges about half-way back. 

Eyes. Clypeus nearly 2x1. Quad, square, very slightly broader in front. 
Laterals on a common tubercle. 

I. Straight from in front. 1<2. 1 . 1=2 x 1. 

II. Rec. from above. 3>1 and <2. 4 much <2. 

Falces. Hairy. Teeth U 3, U 2 much largest. L 2, L 2 distinctly the 
larger. 

Maxillae and labium . Dark, white-edged. 

Palpus. With long pectinated claw. 

Legs. 1,2 damaged. 3, 5-5; 4,7-0. f t and f 2 distinctly stouter than f 3 
and f 4 . Spines, a few on u f of f lt 2 . 

Corcavada, 3 Aug. 1926. Woods on summit. 

Arankus carteri, sp. n. (Text-fig. 17.) 

A very distinct spider of Simon’s A. tabula group. The general appearance 
agrees with his figure (I, vol. ii, p. 815, fig. 867), but I cannot reconcile his 
description. 

?, 12*0. Ps. 4*0X3*9 (J). Os. 9-6x60 (|). 2 pen. cJ, 10-6 and 10-1. 

General description. — Ps. Red-brown with grey hairs, the cephalic striae 
being rather lighter and in one <$ a distinct brown dagger-shaped portion on 
caput (the handle forward between eyes 3.3 and the point backwards) ; in 
$ this shows only as a darker shading. Sternum, etc., light walnut. Legs 
yellow, very distinctly annulated black. 

Os. Pointed in front, very pointed behind, extending well over ps. and much 
behind spinners. Yellow with black dashes and a black patch at caudal end. 
A central tubercle in front, 3 pairs of lateral tubercles and a central tubercle 
behind, which may perhaps be better described as a large conical termination 
to os behind spinners. Sides as above, but black patches smaller, rounder, 
and more numerous. Epigaster as sternum. Belly yellow, with a broad black 
boundary, at sides a square black patch between rima and spinners, another 
round spinners and behind these, a black central line. Behind this the under 
portion of the caudal cone is yellow, dotted black. 

Eyes. Clypeus slightly >1. A fringe of scanty white hairs. Quad, very 
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slightly longer than broad, and very slightly broader in front. Laterals on 
slight common tubercle. 

I. Straight from in front by summits, rec. from above. 1>2. 1 .1 slightly 

> 1 . 

II. Rec. 3.3=^X3. 3>4. 4<2. 3<1. 

Falces, Mahogany, with a few white hairs. 

Teeth, U 4 with 3 largest, remainder subequal but 1 slightly larger. L 3, 
subequal but slightly increased from 1 to 3 . 

Maxillae and labium . Dark, light-edged, with labium distinctly longer than 
broad. 

Palpus. Coloured as legs. 

Legs. $ : 1, 15-2 ; 2, 13*7 ; 3, 8*8 ; 4, 14*7. 1.4.2.3. 

S : 1, 13*8 ; 2, 12*0 ; 3, 8*0 ; 4, 12*3. 1.4.2.3. 

Spines : f 12 , 2 or 3 irregular, on distal portion f. 

ti, an apical pair 1 on all. and a few more rather irregular on ti A a 1 . 
All spines are short and often perhaps only bristles. 

Sternum. Shield-shaped, a little longer than broad, pointed behind between 
e 4 4 , which are adjacent. 

Epigyne. The scape is a plain fold. 

Spinners. Viewed from below, the spinners are above half-way from rima 
to apex. 

Corcavada, 2 Sept. 1926, common in woods. 

Araneus cyiacophorus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 18.) 

Of the Mahadiva group of Cambridge ( Verrucosa of McCook). It is near 
A. mexicanus Lucas (v. Keyserling ( 8 ), p. 69, pi. iii, fig. 54, sub Mahadiva) 
and A. arenatus Walck. (v. McCook ( 14 ), p. 200 , pi. xii, figs. 6 , 7 , sub Verrucosa), 
both of which occur from Mexico to Panama. 

?, 5*8. Ps. 2*8 x 2*7 (f). Os. 4*1 x 5*4 (front). 

General description . Ps. Light yellow with grey hairs, a pair of broad brown 
markings on the cephalic striae, which are joined over the caput at their fore 
end by a narrower fainter marking, from the centre of which a still narrower 
marking goes back to fovea. A deep brown triangle, with apex at fovea and 
base reaching margin in front of legs 4, covers the base of thorax. Sternum 
almost black. Legs light yellow with c 2 3 4 and terminal bands on f (very 
•broad), p, and ti brown ; c x much lighter. 

Os. Triangle broader than long. In front slightly recurved, with shoulders 
produced into prominences pointing outwards. A row of three tubercles 
at hinder surface of top (central longest) and behind these, on vertical hind 
surface, 4 smaller ones, 2 in oentre and a pair between and outside them. Fore 
surface is dull green dotted white. In front of top surface a broad white 
procurved band joining the shoulder-tubercles and followed by a white stem, 
the whole resembling a Greek kylix. This is surrounded by a deep red-brown 
margin, in the centre of which, above, are 2 white spots. The white stem 
terminates at the fore-central tubercle, which is red-brown behind, and the 
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other tubercles are red-brown, more or less surrounded by white. Between 
the bowl of the kylix and the tubercle-row is a narrow rather obscure brown 
transverse band passing across the stem, and there are thin lines of the ground¬ 
colour down the centre of the stem,' enclosing the three central and the hind 
side-tubercles. Sides have white patches. Belly black with a pair of white 
spots behind rima. 

Eyes. Clypeus=£ x 1. Quad, as broad as long, much wider before. 

I. Rec. from in front. 1<3, 1 . 1=2£ x 1, 1.2=4 x 1. 

II. Rec. from above. 3.3=3, 3.4=5x3, 4 much <3, <2. 

Fakes. Light. Teeth U 3, subequal, 1 .2<2.3. L 3. 

Maxillae and labium. Dark red-brown with light edges. 

Legs. 1, 14*4 ; 2, 10*2 ; 3, 5-3 ; 4, 8*7. 1 . 2.4.3. A pair of short apical 

spines u on f 1#2 , otherwise only bristles. Legs 3 and 4 notably weaker than 
1 and 2. 

Miranda, 5 Sept. 1926. 

Araneus pentacanthus (Walck.). 

3 $ : 8*4, 7*8, 7*3. 2 pen. <$ : 5-0, 4-9. (Measurements to end of posterior 
median spine.) 

Makthlawaiya, 22 Sept. 1926. Very common on surface of swamp. 

Nuktetowis, lake 5 miles east of Makthlawaiya, 5 Feb. 1927. Common 
everywhere on surface of swamps. 

Genus Gasteracantha Sund. (Simon (i), vol. i, p. 845). 

Gasteracantha cancriformis (L.). 

McCook ( 14 ), p. 211, and pi. xiv, fig. 9. 

$, 7-5. 

Itapura, woods, 19 Aug. 1926. 

Genus Micrathena Sund. (Simon, 1 , vol. i, p. 859). 

Micrathena silvioola, sp. n. (Text-fig. 19.) 

<?, 7-4 ; ps. 3*1; os. 4*5. $, 8*1 ; ps. 3 3x2-0 ; os. 5-3 x 2-0. 

General description .— Ps. Chestnut with small circular fovea. Sternum 
longer than broad, light. Legs chestnut, but darker on c, ti, and base of f. 

Os. Greeny brown with a large pair of black spines pointing forward at the 
front angles, a small pair pointing slightly backwards on the edge at the middle, 
and two large pairs pointing backwards at the hinder upper and lower corners. 
Down the centre a pair of lines formed of white dots close together and meeting 
at about two-thirds back and including at the centre and near the end two 
pairs of larger white circular spots surrounded with red, the white lines much 
fainter before the fore and behind the hind pair of dots. Immediately behind 
the fore pairs of white spots an adjacent pair of red ones, and in front and just 
outside the white lines a fainter pair of red dots. On each side at the fore angle 
in front of the spine a white dot and an irregular line of white dashes from 
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front to near end in the line of spines. Immediately inside these lines rows 
of faint red spots. Below, black except on epigaster and central prominence. 
The spinners on a very large tubercle, which appears in centre of os as viewed 
from below, and in front of this the smaller central prominence. Markings 
are not all shown on the figure. 

Eyes. Clypeus=l|x 1. Quad, about as broad as long, slightly narrower 
before. 

I. Rec. from in front. 1 =2. 

II. Strongly rec. from above. 4 much <2. 3=2x1. 

Quad, on a prominence. Laterals subadjacent. 

Teeth. U 4, of which the last very small. L 3. 

Text-figs. 20 & 21. 


i 




Fig. 19.— Micrathena silvicola. a, $, from above ; b, profile ; c, <J, left palpus from below ; 

d, (J, right palpus from above ; c, epigyne from below; /, epigyne from 
side. 

Fig. 20.— Misumena viridis, <j>. From above. 

Fig. 21.— Misumena pulchra. Epigyne. 

Maxillae and labium. Normal for the family. 

Legs. 1 , 8*8 ; 2 , 8*1 ; 3, 5*1 ; 4, 10 * 0 . 4. 1 . 2 .3. No spines, a few stiff 
bristles, hardly spines, on f, p. 

Epigyne. Simple in front, very prominent from the side, 
cj. Differs from the female by absence of the central white and red markings 
on os. 

Palpus, p short with a long erect dorsal bristle, ti has a narrow stalk, spreading 
out into an enormously broad cross-piece at right angles, this may be considered 
as a long sharply pointed hypophysis provided with long erect bristles on one 
side, and at the other end in front a broad blunt one. 
ta is small, cup-shaped, a mere cap to the organs which are very large. 
Makthlawaiya, 8 April 1927. In woods. 



Text-fig. 19. 
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Family THOMISIDAE. 

Subfamily Misumeninae. 

Genus Misumena Latr. (Simon (i), vol. i, p. 1025). 

Misumena viridis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 20.) 

$,6-1. Ps. 3-3x31 (§). Os. 3-5x2*9(f). 

General description.—Ps . Light yellow clypeus, round and between eyes, 
and a shield-shaped central broad band reaching from eyes to fovea ; the 
fore part of this band is very slightly darker and has in its centre a short, thin, 
nearly white, longitudinal stripe backwards from eyes 3. Lateral bands 
considerably darker. Sternum and legs light. 

Os. Pentagonal with sharp angles, cretaceous above except terminal triangle 
immediately above spinners, which, with sides, is yellow. 5 muscle-spots, 
very distinct. Epigaster yellow with brown on either side on stigmata. Belly 
cretaceous with a double row of dots down centre. 

This is described as a green spider when alive. 

Eyes. Clypeus <than quad, with a few long, widely separated, and forwardly 
directed hairs. Eyes subequal, but 3 very slightly smallest and perhaps 2 very 
slightly largest. White markings round all, but large and confluent on the 
tubercle of 2.4. 

Leys. 1, 12*0 ; 2, 12-6 ; 3, 6-4 ; 4, 7 0. 1=2.4.3. 

Spines : fj 4 basal u and 1 or 2 more u. f 2 . 3.4 1 or 2 u. 
tij 5 pairs 1, ti^ 2 pairs 1. 
m 1<2 7 pairs 1. 

The specimen is hardly mature, the epigyne showing as two dots only. 

Itapura, 22 Sept. 1926. Woods. 

Misumena ignobilis, sp. n. 

pen <J, 3-0. 

General description .— Ps. Uniform lightish yellow with several long black 
upright hairs or bristles, but with the white marks, on which the eyes stand, 
large, forming a single band covering eyes 4.2.1 and meeting in centre so as 
to form a large chevron, the white of eyes 3 also extended forward and inwards 
and almost meeting to form a second chevron inside the former. Sternum 
and legs light, the latter with obscure reddish bands at ends of ti and m. 

Os. Greyish green with milky cretaceous spots bounding it and forming 
a narrow V at hinder end, which is continued as spots forward. Sides cretaceous. 
Belly greyish-green with lighter epigaster. 

Legs. Damaged, but proportions about as last, 2 seems, however, definitely 
longer than 1. 

Spines . f as f 2<4 of M. viridis ; ti 2 pairs, m 2 pairs, but very weak and hardly 
more than bristles. 
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The os is rather less angular at the sides than the last, but its general 
appearance is not unlike. 

Nanahua, 5 Feb. 1927. 

Misumena pulchba, sp. n. (Text-fig, 21.) 

$, 6 0 . 

General description. — Ps. Light yellow with a narrowish red band on either 
side, the two meeting with a rather fainter red through the eye-spaoe, the 
central marking is left very broad between these bands with a faint tinge of 
red in front, on which is a faint short longitudinal stripe of white ; outside the 
bands the light is considerably broader than they. No white about eyes. 
Sternum light. Legs light, the anterior banded with red at the end of f, on 
p and beginning of ti, and at end of ti and m, of which last the band covers 
more than half. 

Os. Light all over above and below. Above, there is, on each side of front 
half, a narrow dusky edging, and, on hinder half, a pair of rows of obscure 
dusky spots tending to meet above the spinners. 

Eyes. Clypeus <quad. Quad, slightly broader than long. 

I. Recurved. Eyes equidistant, 1 considerably <2. 1=3. 

II. Slightly recurved. 3.3 v. slightly >3.4. 3 slightly <4, which is 
much <2. 

2 and 4 on a common but not very marked tubercle. 

Falces> etc. A few long erect hairs on falces, clypeus, and ps. 

Legs. 1, 10*4 ; 2, 10*6 ; 3, 5*2 ; 4, 61. 

Spines. ti x 1 4 pairs with a 5th in 1 row, ti 2 1 4 pairs, ti 3 4 u 1.1 weak, m, a 
1 6 pairs. 

Epigyne. Light centre with red surrounds (see text-fig, 21). 

Nanahua, March 1927. 


Family PLATORIDAE. 

Genus Vectius Sim. (Simon (i), vol. ii, p. 19). 

Veotius nigeb Sim. (Text-fig. 22.) 

Simon (Plator niger) ( 4 ), p. 230. 

£. Tullgren ( 10 ), p. 40, pi. vi, fig. 10. 

Simon ( 1 ), vol. ii, p. 17, figs. 14, 15. 

<J, 4-7. Pen. <J, 4-9. $ : 8-0, 6-1, 6-0, 0-0, 6 0, 5-4. Imm.: 4-9, 3-0. 

I give a figure of the epigyne. which, as far as I know, has not been figured 
before. To Simon’s description of this part I would add that the hinrW dark 
portion is deft for some little distance behind the point of the V. The depression 
behind the eyes that he refers to appears to me to be very aligh t. 

Miranda, 6 Sept. 1926, adult $. 

Nanahua, 5 Feb. and 10 March 1927: imm. and pen. <$. 

Rio Verde, Makthlawaiya, 19 May 1927: adult and $, 
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Family CTENIDAE. 

Subfamily Acantheinae. 

Genus Nothroctenus, gen. nov. 

Nothrocjtbnus stupidus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 23.) 

This seems to be separated from Phymaioctenus by the spines on the anterior 
legs and the general appearance. 

Imm. $, 8-8. Ps. 3-9 X 3-0 (f). Os. 5-5 x 3*8 (§) x 3*8 (|). 

General description .— Ps. Somewhat agalenid-like. Central marking light 
yellow, covering the whole caput behind the eyes, pinched between caput and 



Fig. 22 .—Vectiua niger Sim. Epigyne. 

Fig. 23 .—Nothroctenus stupidus , $. o, from above ; 6, profile. 


thorax, swelling round fovea and narrowed slightly to Lase ; on either side 
of caput it has a pair of very small dark markings (the fore round, the hind long) 
and some more obscure ones in centre. Lateral markings dark brown, broad 
but interrupted by a broken yellow band ; margin light yellow, rather broad. 
Face has a thick black strip down centre, on either side a light yellow strip, 
and outside again at corners another strip of the same colour as the lateral 
marking. Fovea deep and long. Striae well defined. Sternum light, as broad 
as long. Legs light, splashed greeny-brown on femora and ringed on ti and m. 

Os. Grey-brown with black dots. On fore half a longitudinal light central 
mark. Below, light. 

Eyes. Clypeus=l. 1 . 1=1. 2<1. 2.3< 2.1. Row 2.3.3.2 slightly 
proc. by fore edges (from before). Quad. 1.3.3.1 about as broad as long 
and narrower before. 4 slightly >3. 3=2x1. 3.3=J . 3. 3.4=l|x3. 
Row 4.3.3.4 strongly recurved. 

Simon’s figure (i, vol, ii, p. 120, fig. A) of Anahita fauna is a good represen¬ 
tation of the eyes, except that 4 is too small. 
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Falces. Light with a broad dark band down the centre and a narrower at tho 
sides. Basal spot long and strong. 

Teeth. U 3, of which 2 much the strongest. L 3, slightly decreased from 

1 to 3. All subequally spaced. 

Maxillae . Light edges very slightly, if at all, hollowed on outer edge towards 
base. 

Labium . Light, as broad as long or very slightly longer, notched on outer 
edge near base, not longer than £ max. 

Legs. All detached and 3 missing, but certainly 1 and 2 have ti 7 pairs below 
(and one of them a few at sides) and m 4 pairs below and possibly a small apical 
pair in addition. These spines are long and prone. All femora have a few 
moderately long spines above. Claws 2 rather long, curved, and slender, with 

2 or 3 small teeth in centre. Claw-tufts well developed, but not concealing 
the claws. 

Spinners. 1.3.3. 1 form a square. 1 . 1 being the stouter, marked by 
a black patch and separated by at least their diameter. 3 .3 about the same 
length, but slenderer. 2.2 smaller and nearer 3 than 1 . 

Nanahua, March 1927. 


Family CLUBIONIDAE. 

Subfamily Liocraninak. 

Genus Syrisca Sim. (Simon (i), vol. ii, p. 131). 

Syrisca agalenoides, sp. n. (Text-fig. 24.) 

Imm. 6*7. Ps. 2 - 6 x 1-8 (§). Os. 3-7 x 2 0 <J). Imm. 5*0. 

This species resembles S. (Teminius) braziliana Keyserling ( 4 , p. 40), but 
is not, I think, identical. 

General description. —Has the general appearance of an agaleniS. 

Ps. Dark brown with a broad central band from eyes to base, tho sides 
of which are parallel except at base where the band narrows rapidly ; just at 
commencement of narrowing are a pair of slight encroachments on the ground. 
Fovea longish, narrow. Striae very faint. Sternum light, nearly round and 
terminating in front of legs 4, which are adjacent. Legs light, with dark 
longitudinal shadings above, which are most marked in the small specimen. 

Os. Dark with a broad light strip down the centre, on which are two longi¬ 
tudinal lines of dark dots, and at the end dark chevrons rather broken. Sides 
light, with lines of oblique dark blotches behind. Belly and epigaster light. 
The small specimen is darker with the light markings traceable, but not 
prominent. 

Eyes. Clypeus <£xl. Quad. 1 .3 slightly longer than broad and slightly 
narrower before. 

I. Straight. Eyes close, subequal but 1 . 1 slightly >1.2. 

II. Slightly proc., subequal. 3.3 v. slightly <3,4, 3.4=4, 
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Eyes 3 and 4 slightly >1 and 2. 2 and 4 on same dark marking (or promi¬ 
nence ?), but 2.4>£x4. 

Falces. Parallel, swollen at base, light with dark shading in front and on outer 
edge. 

Teeth. U 3,2 much the larger (1 is broken off, but, I think, was undoubtedly 
present). L 2. 

Maxillae. Light, broader at centre (where palp is inserted) than apex. 

Labium. Light, slightly longer than broad. 

Legs : 1, c 1*0, tr+f 2 0, p+ti 2*5, m+ta 2-1. 7*6 .\ 

2, c-f 2*6, p+ti 2*0, m+ta 2*0. 6*6.1 

3, c-f 2*2, p-ta 3*2. 5*5. j 4 • 1 * 2 • 3 - 

4, c-f 3*2, p-ta 5*1. 8*3.) 


Text-fig. 24. Text-fig. 25. Text-fig. 26. 



Fig. 24.— Syrisca agalenoides , imm. a, from above ; 6, profile. 
Fig. 25.— Dyrinoides onychiatus , imm. a, from above ; 6, profile. 
Fig. 26.— Dosaenus marginelltis, <J. Profile. 


Claws 2, pectinated. Light scapulae on ta 12 and m 1>2 and still slighter 
on ta^ 4 . Claw-tufts of a few hairs only on all legs, leaving claws bare, however. 
Trichobothria on ta, m, ti. 

Spines : On 1, 2, only 1 or 2 on f. 

3.4, rather heavily, but irregularly spined on ti, m, and some on f. 
Spinners. Superior has second joint long, conical, and>| first, which is 
itself as long as inferior spinner. The arrangement is almost like that of 
Tegenaria. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 


Family PISAURIDAE. 

Genus Dyrinoides, gen. nov. 

Dyrinoides onychiatus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 25.) 

Imm., 7 0. Ps. 3-0X2*9(f)X 19(|). Os. 40x2 6(£)x2-8(i). 

This species is distinguished from Thaumasia by the spacing of L teeth and 
the shape of the labium, from Dyrines by the presence of small apical pair 
of spines on ti 12 and eyes distinctly procurved. From both and from Simon’s 
whole group Dolomedeae (Petrunkevitsch’s Thaumasiinae) by the presence 
of an onychium. 

UNN. JOURN,—ZOOLOGY, VOL, XXXVIII 
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General description. — Ps. Yellowish with narrow margin of white hairs from 
eyes 2 to base. In front of short longitudinal fovea, a triangle defined by the 
foremost of two foremost thoracic striae and the base of the caput, all other 
striae very faint. Slopes forward slightly and backward steeply from highest 
point. Sternum and legs much the same colour as above, the former with some 
obscure dark dots. 

Os. Dark greenish with yellow band along sides and very obscure central 
longitudinal mark in front, with three or four pairs of dots outside and two short 
transverse lines following above spinners, all very obscure. Belly same colour 
as above, but without spots. 

Eyes, dypeus >2 * 1. 

I. Proc, 2 much <1, 1 . 1>1.2, almost adjacent. I distinctly >3.3 
(externally). 

II. Strongly rec. 3=4=2xl. 

Falces. Bather strong, light, with strong basal spot. 

Teeth. U 3, order of size 2.1,3, last being very small. 1.2 much >2.3. 

. L 3, with possibly a very minute fourth. Order 1.2.3, evenly spaced. 
Labium . Light, slightly broader than long and < J maxilla. 

Legs. 1, 11*5 ; 2, 11-9 ; 3, 10*6 ; 4, 12*0. 4.2.1.3. 

Spines : All f have several above at sides and apex, strongest on posterior. 

All p have 1 long u apical. 

tij #2 , 3 long pairs and another at apex 1, others at sides and above. 
ti 3 4 . Fewer and more irregular, but equally long. 
m 12 . 2 long pairs 1, a few smaller at sides and u. 
m 3 4 . About the same number, but irregular. 

No scopulae. Teeth of paired claws about 8. Onychium present. 

Miranda, 0 Sept. 1926, surface of water in woods near river. 

Dybjnoides mintjtus, sp. n. 

Imm. Ps. 1-0X1-8 ($). Os. 1-9x 1-2 (i). 

It is quite possible that this may be a young specimen of D. onychiatus . 
They were found in more or less the same country and both running on water. 
There is no difference between them that may not be attributable to age. 

General description .— Ps. Yellowish with very broad lighter lateral bands 
covered with white hairs ; on the hinder edge of each of these bands a pair 
of dark circles. Shape as D. onychiatus . 

Os. Dark greenish with light central marking, on either side of which are 
3 or 4 distinct white dots. Sides lighter, but hardly forming a distinct light 
band as in last. 

Eyes. Clypeus slightly <2 x 1. 

. I. Slightly proc. 1 much >2. 1 . 1>1 . 2, but all close. 1 >3 . 3 . 

II. Strongly rec. 3=4=2xl. 

Quad. 1.3 slightly broader than long and slightly narrower before. 

Falces. Light with basal spot. Teeth U 3, L 3, 
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Labium. Breadth > length. 

Legs. 3, 4*7 ; 4, 6*0, remainder loose. 

Spines. Most of the legs being loose, it is impossible to be certain, but they 
may be all f u 1 . 1.3 ap., all p u 1 ap, tij <2 1 3 prs. (no apical)-fsome smaller 
at sides, t 8 4 about the same but more irregular, m 12 1 3 prs. (or 2 1 and 1 lat.) 
and others at sides, m 3 4 about the same but more irregular. 

Onychium small. No scapula. 

Campo Grande, 2 Sept. 1926, stream to east of town, running on surface of 
water. 


Genus Dossenus Sim. (Simon (i), vol. ii, p. 314). 

Dossbnus marginellus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 26.) 

Pen. c?, 5-7. Ps. 2-5 x 2-0 (f). Os. 3*6 x 2*0 (§). 

This specimen is very near D. marginatus Sim., which has been recorded 
from Matto Grosso. Cambridge’s drawings (n, pi. xiv, figs. 1, 3) of $ 
exactly agree as to eyes and markings, except that he does not distinguish 
a narrow white boundary between the light side and dark fluted centre of the 
os # His note (p. 155) on the extreme length of the spines is borne out by 
this specimen. Unfortunately the specimen is not adult and a comparison 
of the palpal organs is impossible. I feel bound to describe it as a new 
species. Simon’s description (2, p. 19) only deals with markings and genital 
organs. 

Oeneral description. — Ps. Dark chestnut centre, with parallel sides from face 
to base, the width just including the eyes. Outside this a broad light band 
with white hairs. Eyes on black spots. Sternum light with scattered black 
spots. Legs chestnut with strong black under ti and distal end of f. 

Os. A central band of same width and colour as ps, with edges parallel 
but fluted, especially at end, where it narrows to spinners. There is an obscure 
dark central marking in centre front of this band, and its edge is finely red. 
It is bounded by a distinct narrow white line following the flutings, and the 
sides below are rather lighter than the band and sprinkled with reddish dots. 
Belly light with dark smudges and bounded at bottom of sides by a row of light 
dots. 

Eyes. Clypeus >2x1. 

I. Slightly rec. 1. 1>1. I=nearly 2x2. 

II. 3.3 (outside)>l. 3 . 3 nearly 2x3. 3>2 x 1. 4>3. (v. Cambridge 

(II), vol. i, pi. xiv, fig. 5.) 

Fakes. Light, but darker in front carrying on central band of ps. 

Teeth. U 3. L 3. 

Maxillae. Light with darker shadings especially on outer side. 

Labium. Slightly broader than long, < J max. Shaded except at apex. 

Legs. So many have been detached that relative measurements cannot 
Jbe given. They are rather long and are distinguished by very long spines, 

3* 
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probably 3 prs. on ti and 4 prs. on m. On one of the last the basal pair is so 
long as almost to reach vertex. 

Under the claws is a tuft of about six spatuliform hairs, and there is a small 
onychium. 

Itapura, 19 Aug. 1926. 


Family LYCOSIDAE. 

Genus Lycosa Latr. 

Lyoosa nanahuensis, sp. n. (Text-fig, 27.) 

$, 11*7. Ps. 5*7 x4-5 (f). Os. 6*0 X 4*0 (f). 

This species has some resemblance to L. nordenskioldi Tullgr. ( 13 , p. 61), 
recorded from Bolivia, but is much smaller with differences of coloration, 
and the epigyne of Tullgren’s figure, though of the same type, is hardly the same. 


Text-fig. 27. 


Text-fig. 28. 


Text-fig. 29. 






Fig. 27 .—Lycosa nanahuensis, $. Epigyne. 

Fig. 28 .—Lycosa albvmargiriata, <J. Left palpus from below. 

Fig. 29 .—Psecas splendidus, $. a, from above ; 6, profile ; c, epigyne and rima. 


General description .— Ps, Central band light and increasing rapidly from 
base to in front of fovea, where it is notched and broadens abruptly; sides 
parallel to outside eyes 4, where it decreases abruptly to pass within eye-square 
and terminates squarely before reaching eyes 3. All in front of fovea is much 
obscured by the ground-colour. Lateral bands, light but with patches of ground¬ 
colour, extend, though much broken by the ground, below eyes to clypeus. 
Fovea long, narrow, dark. Sternum dark with light rim and somewhat obscure 
light centre. Legs light with somewhat obscure banding, most noticeable 
on f 1>2 and on the whole of 3 and 4. 

Os, Dark with light speckling, especially at sides. Sides and below light 
with fine speckling ; between rima and spinners a very dark patch. 
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Eyes. Clypeus=l. Quad, broader than long, narrower in front. 

I. Straight or slightly proc. I=nearly2x2. 1. l=Jxl>l. 2, whioh=Jx2. 

II. Distinctly >1. 3=2 x 1. 3.3 slightly <3. 

III. 4 slightly <3. 

Fakes. Teeth, U 3, L 3. 

Maxillae • Light. 

Labium . Very slightly longer than broad. Dark at base. 

Legs. 1, 16-7 ; 2, 16 0 ; 3, 15-2 ; 4, 201. 4.1.2.3. m 4 <p+ti. 

Scapulae on all ta and on distal portions of m 12 . 

Spines : f 1>2 .3 u 5+3 ap, f 4 u 3+3 ap. 

Pl f 1 >P2.3.4 f lhl * 

tq I 2 . 2.2 fl*l, ti2ll.l.2ul.l ap, ti 3 12.2.2, ti 4 l5+2 ap u 3-1. 

m 1 1 2.2.1, f 1 ap, m 2 1 2.2.1 u 1, m 3 4 12.2.2u2.2.2. 

Many of the spines are irregularly paired and it is often difficult to decide 
between laterals and uppers. 

Paired claws have about seven teeth. 

Epigyne. See text-fig. 27. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 

Lycosa alb margin at a , sp. n. (Text-fig. 28.) 

<J, 9*9. Ps. 6-6x41. Os. 4-5x30. 

General description. — Ps. Dark chestnut, becoming black on caput. Central 
marking of white hairs very narrow between eyes 3, broadening slightly behind 
eyes 4, and narrowing gradually to its termination just behind fovea. Sub- 
marginal bands of white hairs broadish behind and narrowing slightly to 
termination at about eyes 4. Black rim. Sternum light. Legs light without 
annulation, but slightly shaded above. 

Os. Nearly black with very obscure central marking in front, on either side 
of which a very obscure line of white hairs followed by blotches. Sides with 
very bright lines of white hairs not meeting in front and nearly but not quite 
meeting above spinners. Below, dark with slightly darker obscure blotches 
in front and around spinners. 

A very distinct spider, the white borders to ps and os and the white central 
line on ps striking the eye at once. 

Eyes. Clypeus=2 x 1, with fringe of dark hairs. 

I<II. 1>2. 3.3>3, Quad, narrower in front and about as broad 
behind as long. 

Falces. Rather long and narrow, dark. Teeth, U 3, with 2 largest, L3, 
about equal, 3 level with U 1<2 . 

Labium. Longer than broad, darker than maxillae. 

Palpi, i dark, curved and with a few spines above, p and ti light with white 
hairs, ta dark with some white hairs. ta>ti, ti>p. 

Legs. 1,16*9 ; 2,16*3 ; 3,16*3 ; 4, 20-2. 4.1.2=3. 

slightly <2Xta. m 3 = 2 xta. m 4 >2xta, p+ti on one leg<p+ti 
on the other. Paired claws have seven teeth. 
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Spines i fj 3+2 ftp, ^ 2.3 ap, f 4 2+3 ftp. 

All p 1 f 1 h. 

ti 12 1 2.2 f 1 . 1 h 1 .1. 

tig 4 12.2.2 ftp, fl.lhl.lul.l. 

All m 1 2.2.3 ap, f 1 . 1 . 1 ap, h 1.1 . 1 ap. 

All spines are rather irregularly placed, the apical ones on m form a definite 
verticilla and the others on m and even on ti may perhaps be considered as such. 
Spines generally are longer op posterior legs. All legs are lightly covered with 
long upright hairs with crooked ends, and the ta below with thicker and shorter 
ones, which on 1 may almost be considered to form a scapula. 

Nuktetowis, lake 5 miles east of Makthlawaiya. On weed on surface of 
swamp. Carries eggs on back of abdomen. 5 Feb. 1927. 

Family SALTICIDAE. 

Division Pl vhi dent a ti . 

Subfamily Thiodininae. 

Genus Psecas C. Koch. 1850. 

Psecas splendida, sp. n. (Text-fig. 29.) 

2 ?, 12-5, 10 0. 

This species is nearly allied to P. (Thiania) sumptuosa figured by C. Koch 
(g, vol. xiii, p. 172, Tab. cccclx, fig. 1224). 

To Simon’s description of the genus (i, vol. ii, pp. 471 & 1050, sub Epinga) 
add:— 

General description .— Ps. Dark with grey hairs. Os. Golden with grey hairs 
with broad transverse brilliant red stripes, scattered long and short black 
hairs over the whole. Sternum dull yellow, belly and sides grey with darker 
centre to the former. Legs dull yellow banded dark brown in 2.3.4 ; 1 much 
the stoutest and with ti and m dark brown ; 2 stouter than 3 and 4. 

Teeth. U 2, 1 much the stronger. 

L 4, evenly spaced and 1 the strongest, decreasing to 4. 

Labium . Twice as long as broad. 

Sternum . More than twice as long as broad. Front truncation \ width of 
labium and interval between c ltl <£ c v Pointed behind and c 4t4 subadjacent. 

Measurements . Total length 12 5. Ps. 5 0 x 3*5 x 1-9. Os 6*4 x 3*0 x 2*8. 

Legs . 1.4.2=3. 1,11-7 ; 2, 8-9 ; 3, 8-8 ; 4, 11-0. 

Spines : f. Several above especially on 1 and 2. 
p. 1 small f. 

ti. On 1.2, 5 prs. (3 below and others at sides). Middle pair 
longest. On 3.4 1 below, 2 pairs at sides. 
m lv8 12.2 1st, about middle, much longest, 
mg. 11.2, u 2.2, m 4 . 1 2, f 1. 
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Ps. has black hairs strongest at sides developing into tufts outside eyes 2 and 
fringes on clypeus and above eye-row I. 

Epigyne. Is shown in text-fig. 29 c, but is probably not fully developed. 

Makthlawaiya, 8 April 1927. 

Psbcas PULCHRA, sp. n. (Text-fig. 30.) 

11 - 2 . 

General description. — Ps. Black, thickly strewn with white hairs, which 
form a broad edging behind and at hinder portion of sides, though margin 
itself is black. Os has a ground covered with grey hairs, on which are broad 
transverse black stripes ; below, grey with centre enclosed with dark grey V. 
Sternum and coxae dark chestnut. Legs very dark, except for lighter patellae. 

Teeth. U 2, 1 largest; L 4, at least 1 and 2 united at base, decreasing from 
1 to 4. 

Text-fig. 31. 

CO 

•— a 


Fig. 30 .—Paooas pulcher, <J. o, from above ; 6, left palpus from below. 

Fig. 31 .—Sitticus brutus, iram. o, from above ; b, profile. 

Palpi with long black hairs. Ti has a long black process on outer edge 
pointing forward and close to the bulb, reaching to near its extremity. Style 
thick and pointing directly forward. 

Labium and Sternum as in P. splendida. 

Measurements . Ps. 5*1 X4*0. Os. 6-Ox2*8. 

Legs. 1.4.2.3. 1, c-t 10-7, m+ta 4'1 = 14*8 ; 2, 11-0 ; 3, 9-5 ; 4, 12*3. 

1 is much longer, but not so definitely stronger than the rest, asinP. splendida. 
Spines : ti r 6 pairs (perhaps 3 1 and 3 lateral). 
ti^. 1.1.2, and 2 lateral pairs. 
tij 4 . About 4 pairs 1 and lateral. 
m 1#t . 2.2, the f of each pair in 1 much the longest. 
m 8t4 . 2 verticillae. 

p^. Small spine f. I cannot detect it on 3 and 4. 
f. All have spines above, f 1>2 a few f near apex’ 

Makthlawaiya, 8 April 1927. - - 


Opx 
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Division Unidkntati . 

Subfamily Sitticjinae. 

Genus Srmous Sim. (Simon (i), vol. ii, p. 581). 

Sittious bbutits, sp. n. (Text-fig. 31.) 

2 imm., 3*4. Ps. 1*9. Os. 2*0, 2*8. 

This species only differs from the genus Sitticus as defined by Simon by the 
eye 3 being unquestionably slightly nearer 4 than 2, but this hardly seems 
sufficient reason to institute a new genus. 

General description .— Ps. Brown, legs light yellow banded brown. Sternum 
light. Os. Slightly lighter brown with a very obscure double row of whitish 
spots down centre line, and a row of similar but slightly more marked spots 
on each side. In the smaller specimen these appear as 3 pairs of light spots 
(of which the first and last are large) down centre, followed by three cross-bars 
above spinners and the lateral spots as indentations of the dark dorsum by the 
lighter sides. Belly and epigaster dark. 

J Eyes. Clypeus about £ X 1 with thick white hairs. I straight by summits. 
3.4 slightly <3.2. Quad, length=f breadth, slightly narrower behind. 

Falces . Teeth U 3, L 0 (like Simon (i), vol. ii, fig. 699 a, p. 579, 8. pubescens). 

Legs. Not measurable, but 4 unquestionably much >3. 

Nanahua, March 1927. 


Genus Camponia, gen. nov. 

Camponia uneata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 32.) 

<J, 7*0. Ps. 3-9x3 0. Os. 3-9 x 2-4. 

General description. — Ps. Very dark with obscure marking formed by white 
hairs between eyes and in a triangle to base of thorax. A lateral marginal 
band narrowing from behind towards leg 2, where it terminates. Above leg 3 
another broader band starts and passes round to clypeus. Sternum dark, 
legs rather lighter, banded dark especially 1. Os has a light yellowish ground, 
on which is a broad central dark band stepped about middle, then narrower 
and ending in dark chevrons above spinners. Thin lateral dark bands hardly 
visible from above. Dark epigaster and belly with dark triangular marking, 
apex at spinners. 

Ps. Shallow with caput nearly as large as thorax. A rather large depression 
behind the eyes, followed by a faint longitudinal stria. 

Eyes. Clypeus very narrow with thick white hairs. I straight, 3.4 slightly 
<3.2. Quad, parallel, about half thorax, eyes 4 on slight rises (hardly to be 
called prominences). 

Falces . Parallel with a belt of long white hairs sloping outwards and forwards 
from junction; ridged below. Unguis long and slender. Outer ridge high 
and prominent; no inner ridge. Teeth U 2, ), at angle, the stronger, L 0, 
but there is a knob which in some lights looks like an incipient tooth. 

Maxtilm have a tooth-like process on the outer edge. 
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Labium about twice as long as broad, rather pointed. 

Palpi have long white hairs, especially on f and inner side of ti. Ti about 
the same length as p, somewhat triangular from above, with a strong thorn-like 
upright process on outer edge below. 

Legs. 1 very much stronger than 3, 4, and somewhat stronger than 2, 
especially f, which is arched above. 1, 8*2 ; 2, 7*2 ; 3, 6-9 ; 4, 8-1. 1 =4.2.3. 

p-f ti 4 much >p-f ti 3 . m t about 2 x ta 1 <ti 1 . 

Some long white hairs on all legs, especially strong on inner Bide of apical 
end of f and on p. 


Text-fig. 32. Text-fig. 33. 



Fig. 32.— Camponia lincata , <$. a , from above ; 6, profile ; c, maxilla and labium ; rf, right 
palpus from below and slightly from outer side. 

Fig. 33.— Breda quinqxiedeidata, $. o, from above ; 6, profile ; c, epigyne. 


Spines : f x none, f 3 4 a few towards apical end above, strongest on 3. 
p none. 

ti x 1 3 or 4 pairs (last apical), ti 3 4 h 1,1 an apical pair. 
m 12 1 2.2, m 3 4 fragments only remaining, on which is visible 
a weak apical verticilla, and on one a basal lateral spine. 

All the legs are much damaged, ti, has 4 spines below on f side and 3 on h, 
those on h are much the shorter. 

Sternum . Much longer than broad, narrowly truncated in front but e ltl 
nearly as wide apart as labium. 

It seems impossible to put this species anywhere except in Petrunkevitch’s 
subfam. Sitticinae and Simon’s group Salticeae, but the nearest existing 
genus appears to be Menemerus (Marpissinae). 

Campo Grande, 2 Sept. 1926. A note in the tube states ‘ 2 smallest running 
on the surface of the water \ This note probably refers to this species. 
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Subfamily Marpissinae. 

Genus Breda Peck. (Simon (I), vol. ii, p. 608.) 


Breda quinquedentata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 33.) 

$7-0. Ps. 3 0x2-2. Os. 4-Ox2-5. 

General description. — Ps. Dark mahogany, sternum darker, legs light but 
heavily banded dark. 

Os. Pale brown with obscure dark brown blotches or spots at sides of and 
across hinder portion, sides lighter, belly rather dark. (The markings are 
damaged.) 

Eyes. Clypeus narrow with scanty long black hairs. Eyes of I are moderately 
well separated (hardly subcontiguous as described for genus). Quad., breadth : 
length :: 5 : 3. 2.3 very slightly <3.4. 

Falces. Teeth U 5, L 1. L tooth is close to base and hard to see, but is at 
least as strong as strongest U. 

Labium. Nearly twice as broad as long. 

Sternum. Front truncation—} width labium, but c lal are wide apart as 
labium. 


Legs : 1, o-ti 6-0 

2, „ 4-3 

3, „ 4-1 

4, „ 5-9 


m-fta l-3=6-3. 
„ l-2=5-5. 
„ 1-6=6-7. 
„ l-9=7-8. 


4 . 1 . 3 . 2 . 


p+ti 3 <p+ti 4 . 

1 is very much stronger than the other legs, its c being twice the size of the 
rest. 2 distinctly stouter than 3, 4, but c shorter. 3, 4 about equally strong. 
Spines : m x 2 pairs very short and stumpy, ti 4 1 (and perhaps a second). 
m a 2 pairs (none on ti). 
m 34 , an apical verticilla, ti 3>4 1.1.2. 

All f have long curved bristles. 

Epigyne. See text-fig. 33 c. 

Makthlawaiya, in woods, 8 April 1927. 


Subfamily Plexippinae. 

Genus Plexippus C. Koch, 1850 (Simon (i), vol. ii, p. 734). 

Plexippus paykulli (Audouin). (Text-fig. 34.) 

Koch ( 9 ), vol. xiii, p. 107, and figs. 1168, 9, sub P. ligo, 

Simon (i), vol. ii, p. 712, figs. 839-41, A-C. 

2 specs. & 8-0. Ps. 4-3/3-1. Os. 40x2-9. Legs 10-9, 9-5, 9-6, 10-5. 
1.4.2=3. 

Imm., 7-0. Legs: 7-4, 7-2, 8-0, 8-6. " 

Simon’s figure of the $ palp leaves no doubt of the idenMfin^ o n The 
species is cosmopolitan, and has previously been recorded from Guia na and 
Paraguay. 
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Campo Grande, 17 Sept. 1926, stream to east of town. A note ‘ Two smallest 
running on the surface of the water * may refer to the smaller of these two 
specimens, but more probably to Camponia lineata. 

Plexippus albicrinitus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 35.) 

1 spec. <J, 7-8. Ps. 3*9X2*1 x2-6. Os. 4-Ox2*4. 

Legs: 9-5, 9-2, 8-7, 9-0. 1.2.4.3. 

This species nearly resembles P. paykulli. The markings are much the same, 
but the legs are all much more nearly of equal length, and 2 is slightly >4. 

Oenerai description. — Ps. Very dark mahogany with a broad central white 
stripe formed by white hairs and reaching from eyes 1 to base ; submarginal 
broad similar white bands stopping in front about the level of eyes 4 ; legs 
mahogany lined black especially on 1 and 2 ; sternum light. 

Os. Light longitudinal band whole length of dorsum, bordered by dark 
bands of about the same width ; sides light; belly and epigaster dark. 


Text-fig. 34. Text-fig. 35. 



Fig. 34 .—Plexippus paykulli Aud., a from above ; 6, left palpus from below. 

Fig. 35 .—Plexippus albicrinitus , <J. a, from above ; b , profile ; c, right palpus from below. 

Eyes . Clypeus has some long white hairs, about £ xeye 1. 

Fakes. Long white hairs in front. 

Legs at first glance look rather ringed black than striped, but the black never 
completely circles the joints; there are long white hairs on femora below, 
strongest on 3, 4. 

Palp . f has a spine near vertex, p has two long black hairs in series above, 
ti<p and on one side so short that ta looks a continuation of p, ta has long 
black hairs, all joints have white hairs. Ti terminates on the outer side closely 
applied to the bulb by a short dark slightly bifurcated apophysis (not visible 
in the figure), which is liable to be missed except in a good light. For bulb, 
see text-fig. 35 c. 
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The following are the chief characteristics distinguishing this species from 
the last:— 

(1) The central band on ps. is formed of white hairs only, the ground beneath, 
when they are rubbed off, being as dark as the rest of the ground. 

(2) The lateral white band stops below eyes 4 instead of reaching the fore 
edge of ps. 

(3) Leg 2 is definitely longer than 3. 

(4) Palpus. 

Nanahua, 15 March 1927. 

Plexippus luteus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 36.) 

Imm. 7-0. Ps. 3 0 X 2*3 X 1 -6. Os. 4-2 x 2-9 x 2-7. 

The specimen is considerably damaged, but there seems to be no adequate 
reason for separating it from the genus. 

General description .— Ps. has a light chestnut central band from fore eyes 
to spinners, divided by dark strips from the broad, much lighter, submarginal 
bands and dark marginal line, sternum light, legs light with dark shadings. 


Text-fig. 36. Text-fig. 37. 



c 


Fig. 36 .—Plexippus luteus, imm. a, from above ; 6, profile. 

Fig. 37 .—Makthalia cincta, <}. a, from above ; b, profile ; c, left palpus from below. 

Os. Light centre, bounded by rather obscure dark edges; sides, epigaster, 
and belly light. The markings except for colour much as in P. albkrinitus . 
Eyes. Clypeus narrow with long white hairs. I rec. 3.2=3.4. 

Falces. Teeth U 2, 1>2, L 1, strong and pointed. 

Labium considerably longer than broad. 

Sternum truncated in front, distinctly wider than labium. 

Thoracic stria short and narrow, follows a small transverse depression 
between eyes 4.4, from which a pair of striae radiate backwards. 

Legs. Not measurable, but 4 is almost certainly slightly >3. 1 and 2 are 
very slightly stronger than 3 and 4, but the difference is barely appreciable. 
Spines agree with generic description ; the inner spine on p 1 is undoubted. 
Nanahua, March 1927. 
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Genus Maktbalia, gen. nov. 

Makthalia cincta. sp. n. (Text-fig. 37.) 

<J. 8-7. 

This species has affinities with Plexippus , from which it is distinguished 
by the teeth and armature of the legs. It must, I think, be placed in a new 
genus. 

General description. — Ps. Black with white hairs on caput and a broad 
submarginal band of white hairs. Sternum dark. Legs slightly lighter, 
heavily banded dark especially on femora. 

Os. Black with a light surround on front, sides, and rear, and a broad white 
band concave forwards slightly behind the centre. On each of the dark bands 
so left a short narrow longitudinal central line, the hinder narrowest and 
lightest. Belly dark with obscure dusky markings. 

Eyes. Clypeus wider than Jxl. I recurved. 3.253.4. Quad, with 
breadth : length=3 : 2. 

Fakes subtriangular, with a short unguis thick at base and occupying most 
of the end of the paturon. Teeth, U 0, LI, very minute with possibly a still 
more minute one at some distance. 

Labium . Length=about l£xbreadth. Subtriangular and rounded at the 
end. 

Legs. 1, 6*0; 2, 6-0 ; 3, 6*9 ; 4, 6 * 8 . Measurements difficult, and it can 
only be said that 1 and 2 are approximately equal, as are 3 and 4. 1 =2. 3=4. 
p-fti 3 <p+ti 4 . 

fj distinctly swollen and 1 and 2 rather stronger than 3 and 4. 

tij , 2.3 are covered with thick black bristles below, stronger in 1 and 2 than 3 
and wanting in 4. 

Spines : fi. 2 . 3.4 u 1 • 1 ver y long, with a shorter bunch at top apex, slightly 
on the inner side. 

p 2 3 4 a lateral spine on each side ; on p t I can only verify one. 

ti 1 1 2 . 2.2 (last apical). 

tig 11 , f 1 . 1 , h 1 . 1 . 

ti 3 12 apical, fl. 1 . 1 , hi. 1 . 1 . 

ti 4 11.2 (last apical), fl. 1 . 1 , hl.l.l,ul basal. 

m 1 # 1 12 . 2 . 

m 3 4 2 verticillae, the basal very irregular. 

Sternum. Longer than broad, round pointed behind between c 4>4 which are 
adjacent, truncated in front about middle of lab., c 1#1 wide apart. 

Thorax has a thin longitudinal stria behind a transverse depression level 
with eyes 4. 

Palpus . ti<p with a flat process on the outer side ending in a toothed edge. 

Makthlawaiya, 8 April 1927. In woods. 
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Division Fissidenta tj . 

Subfamily Maeviinae. 

Genus Rudra Peckham, 1885. 

Rudra baurensis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 38.) 

Imm., 5*0. 

To Simon’s description of the genus add :— 

General description. — Ps. Very low and flat, yellow with a dark longitudinal 
oentral stripe from base to just behind eyes, and a narrow submarginal band 
separated from the dark margin by a light strip. Front legs very strong, 
dull yellow with brown patches, remaining legs light yellow. 

Os. Light yellow with a central dark stripe, paired spots in front and 
transverse stripes behind. Sternum and all below light yellow. 

Eyes. I straight by summits. Quad, at least twice as broad as long and 
parallel. 3.2=3.4. 2 small but slightly >4. Clypeus almost nil with 
thin white hairs. 


Text-fig. 38. Text-fig. 39. 



Fig. 38 .—Rudra baureruns , imm. a, from above ; 6, profile. 

Fig. 39 .—Mirandia australis , ?. o, from above ; 6, profile ; c, epigyne. 


Falces. Yellow with black front. Teeth, U2, LI, cleft and resembling 
Simon’s fig. E, 998 (I, vol. ii, p. 846). 

Measurements. Ps. 2*3 X 1*8 x 0*7. 

Os. 3*2 x 1-6x10. 


Legs : 1, o-f 2-1, p+ti 1-9; m+ta 1-2=5-2. 

2, 

c-ti, 

3-0; „ 0-9=3-9. 

3» 

»* 

2-4; „ 10=3-4. 

4, 

»» 

3-0; „ 1-0=4 0. 


>1. 4=2.3. 


Leg 1 has a broad brown marking on the inner side of f and anftther smaller 
one behind towards the apex ; on the basal part of the former as seen from above 
are some white racquet-shaped hairs which are very distinctive. The other 
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joints also have dark markings near the apices. The whole leg with its spines 
is exactly as Simon's figure 1003, C (R. pdita Peckham). 

Palpi. Yellow with dark splashes above all joints. Ta slightly >ti>p. 
There is no claw. 

P8. has a pair of dark spots in centre of quad. 

Os. The central line is the lightest, running with an irregular boundary from 
front to second cross-line. The front pair of spots are large and somewhat 
the shape of a bird flying. The first band is broad and somewhat irregular ; 
the 2nd and 3rd bands are much narrower with wings ooncave forward. 

Bauru, 12 Aug. 1926. 


Subfamily Cytaeinae. 

Genus Mirandia, gen. nov. 

Mirandia australis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 39.) 

?, 4-5. Ps. 21x2 0. Os. 2-3x1 *8. 

This species answers the requirements of Petrunkevitch’s Cytaeinae, and 
may possibly be placed in Simon’s group Belleineae, but I cannot find any 
known genus into which it fits. It has some resemblance to Ilasarius , but 
the relative lengths of legs 3 and 4 exclude this. 

General description. — Ps. Deep chestnut, nearly as high and broad as long. 

Os. Yellow-brown with a whitish cross-bar in front and four pairs of black 
spots down centre, each spot bordered with white on the inner side ; sternum 
dark, heart-shaped ; belly very light with a dark line up the centre from 
spinners to epigaster and a pair of shorter dark lines diverging from spinners 
forwards ; legs light, ringed mahogany at ends of joints (especially i T ). 

Eyes. I very slightly rec. by summits. 3.2 distinctly <3.4. Quad, much 
broader than long and parallel or very slightly broader behind. Clypeus 
narrow with white fringe. 

Fakes. Triangular from side, white hairs in front. Teeth, U 2, rather wide 
apart, L 1, cleft, with 2nd cusp very slightly >lst. 

Palpi . Light yellow with long white hairs on f and ta, and dark spots above 
on p, ti, ta. ta>ti>p. 

Labium considerably longer than broad, at least § maxilla. 

Logs. Not measurable, but probably 1.4.2=3 ; 4 is undoubtedly >3. 

1 (of which only f remains) is much the strongest, with f slightly swollen ; 

2 distinctly stronger than 3 and 4. Spines on all f, a few short on p, ti, and 
m of 3 a^d 4. These joints are missing on 1 and 2. 

Sternum. Longer than broad, truncated in front, leaving c 1#1 about as 
wide as base of labium. Bound point behind in front of c 4 . 4 , which are 
subcontiguous. 

Epigyne. See text-fig. 39 c. 

Miranda. Surface of water of pool in woods near river. 6 Sept. 1926, 
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SOLIFUGAE. 

Family SOLPUGIDAE. 

Subfamily Daesiinab. 

Genus Mummuoia E. Sim. 1879, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. ser. 5, vol. ix. 

Mummucia dubia, sp. n. 

Gervais ( 15 ), p. 15, Arach. t. 1. f. 2 (Qaleodea) (1849). 

Simon ( 3 ), p. 151, t. 3. ff. 29, 30 (1879). 

Kraepeiin , 4 Das Thierreich ’ ( 16 ), Lief. 12, p. 116, f. 86 . 

This species only differs from M. variegata Gerv. by colouring, and quite 
possibly, when further specimens are available, may prove to be the same. 

Falces. Olive with three white longitudinal stripes meeting at the fore end 
and white edges. 

Ps. Olive with three pairs of white transverse wedges, strongest and most 
irregular on first segment. 

Os. Broad central and somewhat narrower lateral longitudinal stripes on 
back separated by white stripes ; sides white with black dots ; belly greyish 
olive. 

Palpi . Brown. 

Legs. Somewhat lighter with a hint of longitudinal grey markings above 
f and ti on 2, 3, and 4. 

Nanahua, 10 March 1927. 
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The circulation of blood in the air-breathing chambers of Ophiocephalus punc - 
talus Bloch. By S. H. Lele, The Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
(Communicated by Dr. S. L. Hora, P.L.S.) 

(With 4 Text-figures) 

[Read 22 October 1931] 

The snake-headed fishes of the genus Ophiocephalus have attracted the attention 
of naturalists and zoologists for a very long time on account of their habit of 
temporarily leaving their aqueous homes and of going on excursions over 
surrounding marshy lands. This unusual behaviour is rendered possible by 
the possession of special air-breathing organs in addition to the gills. Max 
Rauther in 4 Die Akzessorischen Atmungsorgane der Knochenfische ’ (Ergebnisse 
u. Fortschritte d. Zool. vol. ii, 1910) has described in detail the air-breathing 
organs of 0. striatum , andB. K. Das in 4 The Bionomics of certain Air-breathing 
Fishes of India, together with an Account of the Development of their Air- 
breathing Organs ’ (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. Lond. B, vol. ccxvi, 1928) has dealt 
with the structure and development of air-breathing organs in 4 Snake-headed * 
Fishes. In both these papers the network of capillary blood-vessels in the walls 
of the air-chambers has been described and illustrated. As, however, the 
conditions observed in Ophiocephalus punctatus differ in certain salient features 
from those described by these authors, it has been thought advisable to give 
a description of the circulation of blood in its air-chambers. 

Structure of air-chamber 

There are two air-chambers, one on each side of the auditory region of the 
skull. When the lower jaw, with part of the gills, is removed, each of them 
is seen as a deep pit in the roof of the mouth, lying between the first gill-arch 
and the hyomandibular (text-fig. 1, A.C.). It is a spacious cavity, extending 
posteriorly to the last pharyngeal cleft and communicating freely with the 
mouth-cavity on the one side and the gill-chamber on the other side. When 
exposed from the side (text-fig. 2), it has an oval outline and is seen to lie between 
the roof of the pharynx and the thin roofing bones of the skull. As the cavities 
have enlarged, the auditory region of the skull appears to have been compressed 
between them. 

In order to increase the respiratory area two processes from the surrounding 
bones project into the air-chamber. The hyomandibular process (text-fig. 1, H.P.) 
is in the form of a thick, short, vertical plate, passing obliquely inwards and 
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backwards. The second process arises from the epibranchial of the first gill- 
arch (text-fig. 1, L.P,) } and has the form of a thin broad plate lying between the 
hyomandibular process and the outer wall of the air-chamber. This epibran¬ 
chial plate is homologous with the labyrinthine organ of Anabas , and may 
be termed the labyrinthine plate. The epibranchial of the second gill-arch 
also has a shelf-like projection in front. Similarly, there is a lateral flap 


Text-fig. 1. 



Ventral view of the air-chambers of O. punctatus , as seen on removal of the lower half 
of the head with the ventral halves of the branchial arches on the right side and with 
the surrounding parts on the left side so as to expose the whole of the left air-chamber 
(diagrammatic). 

A.C. y air-chamber; B.R., branchial arches; H.P., hyomandibular process; L.P., laby- 
rinthine plate of the first epibranchial; Oe. % oesophagus ; P.T., pharyngeal teeth; 
R'0. t roof of the oral cavity. 

from the narrow base of the brain-case. These two latter processes join 
to form the floor of the air-chamber and conoeal most of its posterior part 
in a ventral view. 

The air-ohamber is lined by a thin, richly vascular epithelium, which is 
continuous with the mucous membrane of the mouth-cavity and with the jnn« r 
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lining of the gill-chamber. Its superficial layer is smooth, except at the pos¬ 
terior end of the chamber. Between the epithelial membrane and the sur¬ 
rounding bony capsule there is a thick layer of loose connective tissue which 
contains the large and small blood-vessels with their innumerable finer branches. 
The subjacent connective tissue is so loose that the epithelial wall very easily 
comes away from the surrounding bones and the muscles which lie around its 
posterior parts. 

Capillaries 

The epithelial membrane is relatively thick and composed of many layers of 
cells towards the inner side and posterior end of the air-chamber, and also 
where it covers the epibranchial and hyomandibular processes. It contains 


Text-fio. 2. 


Oe. AC. M.C. S.E. 



Lateral view of the air-ehamber of O. punctatus exposed by eompletoly removing 
lateral parts of the body (diagrammatic). 

A.C., air-chambor ; M.C ., mouth-cavity ; Oe. % oesophagus ; 

S.K., socket of the eye. 


numerous mucous glands, and is richly supplied with blood-capillaries. The 
branches of the subjacent blood-capillaries reach the surface in the form of 
loops and tufts passing through the layer of epithelial cells, as described 
and illustrated by Rauther in O. striatus and by Das in O. punctatus. The 
dorsal and outer sides of the air-chamber have a relatively thin membrane, 
which has been said to be ‘practically non-vascular \ but sections treated with 
Mallory’s connective tissue stain show it to be highly vascularized. Here the 
epithelium is reduced to a single layer of squamous cells (text-fig. 3, S.E.), and 
is stretched by the protruding blood-capillaries. The capillaries ( B.C .) are 
large, and appear at first sight to be only resting on the surface of the lining 
of the air-chamber ; they are so numerous, and their network so close-meshed, 

4 * 
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that in section a continuous series of these transversely cut capillaries is usually 
seen. Their connections with the underlying vessels are often indicated by 
blood-corpuscles situated obliquely in the thin intervening tissue. This layer 
of connective tissue is fibrous and is underlaid by a very loose connective 
tissue with large intercellular spaces. The large blood-vessels come to the 
surface of the latter tissue and form a noticeable layer of large and small blood¬ 
vessels immediately below the thin fibrous layer. The blood-vessels are lined 
with numerous pigment-cells and can be easily seen. The single layer of flat¬ 
tened epithelial cells, with the underlying capillary network, is analogous 
to the respiratory wall of the alveoli or air-sacs in the lungs of land vertebrates. 

Text-fig . 3. 


BV fiC St. RB 



Section of the superficial respiratory layer of the wall of the air-chamber 
of O. punctatua (diagrammatic). 

B.C ., blood-capillary ; B.F., blood-vessel; F.C., fibrous connective tissue; L.O., loose 
connective tissue ; R.B., red blood-corpuscles ; S.E., squamous epithelium. 

Blood circulation 

The capillaries of the air-chamber are ultimately connected with the 1st 
and 2nd afferent branchial arteries on the one side and with the anterior jugular 
vein on the other. The 1st afferent branchial artery (text-fig. 4, A. i), besides 
giving branches to its gill-filaments, is continued as a large labyrinthine artery 
(L.A.), passing to the anterior end of the air-chamber across the labyrinthine 
plate of the 1st epibranchial. This artery, after emerging from the gill, gives 
off a large branch, and both it and this branch give off smaller branches. The 
2nd afferent artery is similarly continued beyond the gill (A.A.). It divides 
into two, each of which branches out on the surface of the posterior part of the 
wall of the air-chamber. The efferent arteries of the 1st and 2nd gills break 
up into numerous small branches in the wall of the air-chamber. 

The capillaries of the air-chamber drain into the tributaries of the anterior 
jugular vein (text-fig. 4, AJ>). The latter thus returns to the heart the deoxy- 
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genated blood from the anterior part of the bcdy, and also the oxygenated 
blood from the first two gills and the air-chamber. Thus it is seen that the 
first two gills of each side do not directly supply oxygenated blood to the rest 
of the body through the dorsal aorta, as is usually the case in fishes. 

On the 3rd and 4th efferent branchial arteries (text-fig. 4, E. in, E. xv) 
join the supra-branchial artery (S.B.) of their side. Further these efferent 
branchial arteries are found to be in direct communication with the afferent 
branchials of these two gills. After giving branches to the gill-filaments, 


Text-fig. 4. 



Blood-vessels of the air-chamber and branchial arterial system 
of 0. punctatus (diagrammatic). 

A. i, first afferent branchial artery; A. A., air-chamber artery arising r rom the second 
afferent artery; A.J. , anterior jugular vein; C.M., coeliaco-mesenteric aitery; 
D.A. t dorsal aorta ; E. in & iv, third and fourth efferent branchial arteries ; O ., gills ; 
Ht.i heart; L.A. f labyrinthine artery; O.N., orbito-nasal artery; P.C., posterior 
carotid artery ; S.B ., supra-branchial artery ; S.C ., subclavian artery. 

they continue as large vessels to join the supra-branchial of their side. Thus 
the 3rd and 4th branchial arteries now form two arterial arches, and take most 
of the blood passing through them directly to the central arterial system without 
oxygenation in the branchial filaments of these two gills, which are relatively 
very small. The blood which flows to them from the two arches appears to 
be distributed, after oxygenation, to the neighbouring pails. 
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The 3rd efferent branchial joins the supra-branchial of its side in front 
of the transverse commissural vessel joining the two supra-branchials. The 
supra-branchial of the left side, after giving off the left subclavian artery (S.C.) 
and being joined by the 4th efferent branchial (E. iv), is continued posteriorly 
as the dorsal aorta (D.A.). Similarly, after giving off the right subclavian 
artery and after being joined by the 4th arterial arch, the right supra-branchial 
is continued as the coeliaco-mesenteric artery which soon divides into two 
large vessels. Anteriorly both the supra-branchials receive the orbito-nasal 
(O.N.) and posterior carotid arteries (P.C.) of their sides. 

Remarks 

Rauther has observed in 0. striatus that the first two afferent branchial 
arteries exhaust themselves in giving off branches to the filaments of the first 
two gills, and that the arteries of the air-chamber are branches from the efferent 
branchial arteries of these two gills. Das has shown that the air-chambers 
of the Ophiocephalid fishes develop as pockets of the pharynx. Putting 
these two facts together, it appears that in O. striatus , although the pharyngeal 
epithelium has increased and bulged out, and has taken on the respiratory 
function, its vascularization is not greatly modified, since a supply from the 
efferent branchials might be expected in an organ in this position. In 0. pane- 
talus , however, the arteries of the air-chamber start directly from the afferent 
branchial arteries, and thus it appears that the vascularization of its chambers 
is more efficient and more advanced than in O. striatus so far as aerial respiration 
is concerned. This is so because the blood-stream does not pass through the 
capillaries of the gills before going to the air-chamber. The branches of the 
efferent branchials of the first two gills that supply blood to the air-chambers 
in O. punctatus may be regarded mainly as nutrient arteries of tho walls of 
the air-chambers. 

From the modifications of the branchial arteries noted above and from the 
fact that the fish dies when deprived of access to atmospheric oxygen (Das, 
op. cit. p. 205, Experiment e), it is evident that its air-chambers play an impor¬ 
tant part in the respiration of the fish. It is also clear that the blood oxygenated 
in the air-chambers is mixed with the venous blood from the rest of the body, 
the resulting mixture being then supplied to the body as arterial or oxygenated 
blood. 

This investigation was carried out partly at the Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay, and partly in the Department of Oceanography, University of Liver¬ 
pool. My best thanks are due to Prof. P. R. Awati, Bombay, and Prof. J. John¬ 
stone, Liverpool. 
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Reports of an Expedition to Paraguay and Brazil in 1926-7, supported by 
the Trustees of the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund and the Executive 
Committee of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 

Fresh-water Nematoda from the Paraguayan Chaco.* By Dr. Hans A. Kreis, 
Zoological Department of the University of Basel, Switzerland. 

(With 11 Text-figures.) 

[Read 14 April 1932.] 


Towards the end of 1928 the Zoological Department of the University of 
Basel received a number of samples of plankton collected by Dr. G. S. Carter 
in Paraguay. It was intended that only the Cladocera should be identified, 
but the author also separated the Nematoda which were present. These 
specimens are the subject of the present paper. The systematic list given 
below shows that 365 specimens belonging to this group were found, divided 
among ten genera and nineteen species. The following genus and species 
are new:— 

1. Genus Enoplochilus. 

2. Species : (a) Aphanolmmu$ duodecim-papMatus . 

(b) Trilobus parvipapillaius. 

(c) Enoplochilus obtusicaudatus. 

(d) Dorylaimus paraguayensis. 

(e) Dorylaimus homalopapillat us . 

A paper describing the nematodes of Paraguay has been written by 
v. Daday ( 7 ). His descriptions are very imperfect and superficial, and they 
contain so many mistakes that they are almost worthless, but, as the paper 
has been written, it is better to try to extract the few good facts from his 
descriptions than to disregard the paper. This course will be followed. 

The fact must be emphasized that these nematodes, although found in hauls 
taken immediately below the surface of water, must have been brought into 
that position by the act of hauling or by some other disturbance. They are 
not truly planktonic, and, in confirmation of this, the results show that 
where vegetation was present the worms were much more numerous. 

The accurate adaptation of the species to the biological conditions is also 
evident. The swamps and pools in which the worms were found sometimes 

* I am much indebted to Miss Rowena Ratcliffe, Dep. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
for her help in the translation of this paper into English. 
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dry completely during droughts, and many species (e.g. Actinolaimus tripapil - 
laius, Trilobus diversipapiUattis, species of Dorylaimus such as D. homalo- 
papillatus, and the representatives of the filiformis group) develop a large 
number of thick-shelled eggs. The best example of this is Actinolaimus 
tripapillaius, . I have described its development in a separate paper (Kreis, io). 

In addition to lacustrine species such as these, there are also terrestrial forms 
in the samples, i.e. species which live in soil impregnated with water (e.g. 
Rhabdolaimus terrestris, Achromadora tenax , and Dorylaimus filiformis f. typ. 
sf. attenuatus). These representatives of the group must not be taken to be 
true fresh-water forms. 


Systematic list. 


Species. 


?• 

<?). 

u 

(<?)• 

i 

; i- ; 

Total. 

1. Aphanolaimus duodecim -papiUatus, sp. n. 


. , 


1 


I j 

1 

2. Monhystera paludicola de Man . 

1 

. . 


2 


i 

4 

3. - annulifera v. Daday .. 

.. 

1 

•• 

• • 



1 

4. Trilobus diversipapillatus v. Daday . 

28 

1 

8 

13 


10 

58 

5. - parvipapUlatus , sp. n. 

1 

3 

1 

1 


7 i 

13 

6 . Plectus paraguayensis, sp. n. 

.. 

.. 

1 


,, 

1 

2 

7. Rhabditis monohystera Biitschli. 1 

1 

1 

. . 

• • 


.. 

2 

8 . Rhabdolaimus terrestris de Man.. 

., 

5 




19 ! 

24 

9. Enoplochilus obtusicaudatus , gen. et sp. n. 

i 

.. 

. . 



2 , 

3 

10. Achromadora tenax (de Man). 


.. 

1 




1 

11. Dorylaimus stagnalis Dujardin . 

.. ; 

.. 

1 * * 

• • i 


: 3 ! 

3 

12. - filiformis Bast. f. typicus Micoletzky _ 

1 

.. 


2 


i •• ! 

3 

13. - filiformis Bast. f. typicus Mic. sf. attenuatus 

i 


i 



! ! 


(de Man) . 


1 

1 i ; 

.. 



2 

14. - filiformis Bast. f. longicaudatus (v. Daday). 

• • ! 

5 

| i | 

10 


21 ! 

37 

15. - unipapiUatus (v. Daday). 

.. : 

.. 

.. 

2 

1 

2 ! 

5 

16. - paraguayensis , sp. n. 

l 

24 

.. 

30 


38 1 

93 

17, - nnnulattis v. Daday. 

j 

1 




2 | 

a 

18. .- homcUopapiUatus, sp. n. 

• • i 

3 ! 

1 

i 

3 


O 

8 

19. Actinolaimus tripapillaius (v. Daday) . 

3 1 

10 

• • 

36 

12 

41 ! 

102 

Total. 

40 j 

1 

_1 

53 

12 

100 

13 

147 ! 

j 

365 


female with eggs. <J, mature male, 

mature female without eggs. (£), juvenile male. 

($), juvenile female. j, juvenile. 


The table shows that Actinolaimus tripapillaius is the most frequent species. 
Dorylaimus paragmyensis and Trilobus diversipapillatus are also present in 
large numbers. Less frequent, but still relatively common, are Dorylaimus 
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filiformis f. longicaudata and Rhabdolaimus terrestris. The distribution, 
expressed in percentages of the total number, is as follows :— 

Per cent. 


1. Actinolaimus tripapillatus . 31-5 

2. Dorylaimus paraguayensis . 25-6 

3. Trilobu8 diversipapillatus . lo-y 

4. Dorylaimus filiformis f. longicaudata . 10*1 

5. Rhabdolaimus terrestris . 0-5 

6. Trilobus parvipapillatus . 3-5 

Total. 93*1 


The remaining 6*9 per cent, is divided among the other thirteen species. 

The table also shows the distribution of the sexes. We see that the total 
number of females (105) is nearly the same as that of males (113). It may 
be noticed that in certain species (e.g. Actinolaimus tripapillatus) the males 
predominate, and in others (e.g. Trilobus diversipapillatus) the females, but 
we cannot disregard the fact that the capture of nematodes in relation to the 
sexes is entirely governed by chance. Accordingly, the numbers have no 
general value. 

The biological peculiarities and the anatomical characteristics of the different 
species are mentioned in the descriptions of each. 

List of the habitats.* 

Localities. —Makthlawaiya, 23° 25' S., 58° 19' W. ; Nanahua, 23° 30' S., 
59° 30' W. 

Descriptions of thei most frequently investigated habitats :— 

(Aj) Swamp in the neighbourhood of Makthlawaiya. A position in the outer 
part of the swamp, dry only during prolonged drought. Water 0-3 ft. deep, 
covered with floating vegetation (Pistia, Salvinia, Azolla , etc.). Bottom, 
black mud. 

(A 2 ) A similar position near the edge of the swamp at Makthlawaiya, but 
with less floating vegetation at the surface of the water. 

(B) A position near the middle of the swamp at Makthlawaiya. Clear water 
without aquatic vegetation, but lying at the roots of dense clumps of tall rushes 
(Typha and other plants). Depth about 3 ft. 

(C) Small rain-water pool in the grassland near Makthlawaiya, occupying 
a natural hollow in the ground and filled with water only after rain. Bottom, 
peat. Depth 2 ft. 

* A general account of the country and fuller descriptions of most of these habitats are 
given in the first paper of this series (Carter, Q. S., and Beadle, L. C., J. Linn. Soc. London, 
Zool. xxxvii, p. 205, 1930). 
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(D) Another rain-water pool in grassland at MakthJawaiya, but occupying 
a hole from which soil had been dug. Bottom, grey mud above clay. Depth 
3-4 ft. 

(E) Water on flooded land at Makthlawaiya, mostly shallow (about 1 ft. deep), 
but with a deeper part where a hole had been dug (5 ft.). Bottom, peat in 
the shallower part, grey mud in the deeper. 


No. 

179. 

182. 

236. 

357. 

386. 

388. 

390. 

717. 

718. 

719. 
1146. 

1153. 

1222 . 

1224. 

1264. 

1265. 

1266. 
1267. 
1270. 

1272. 

1281. 

1311. 

1313. 


Date. 

9. 10. 26. 

9. 

10 . 26. 

16. 10. 26. 

4. 

12 . 26. 

25. 11. 26. 

29. 11. 26. 

29. 11. 26. 

27. 

12 . 26. 

29. 

12 . 26. 

6 . 

1. 27. 

12 . 

4. 27. 

19. 

4. 27. 

27. 

4. 27. 

26. 

4. 27. 

4. 

5. 27. 

6 . 

5. 27. 

6 . 

5. 27. 

6 . 

5. 27. 

11 . 

5. 27. 

11 . 

5. 27. 

18. 

5. 27. 

27. 

6 . 27. 

27. 

5. 27. 


List of samples. 

Makthlawaiya . 

Habitat. 

D. , surface. 

E. , surface ; deeper part. 

Saline pool in the bed of the Rio Verde, 5 miles NW. of 
Makthlawaiya. Density 1014*8. Surface.* 

A 2 , after rain. 

Pools near the edge of the swamp at A 2 . 

Pool near the edge of the swamp at A 2 . 

D, bottom water. 

A 2 , amongst floating weed. 

Shallow rain-water pool in a pasture 5 miles S. of 
Makthlawaiya. 

A v among floating vegetation. 

Rio Siete puntas, a muddy stream passing through grassland 
40 miles SE. of Makthlawaiya. 

Rain-water pool near the shore of the Rio Verde at the same 
place as no. 236. Not saline. 

Pool in a wood near Makthlawaiya. Bottom, grey sandy 
mud. 

C. 

C. 

B. 

Rain-water pool in pasture near Makthlawaiya. 

A 2 . 

A v position in the centre of the swamp at Makthlawaiya, 
similar to B. 

A v among the floating vegetation. 

Rio Veide, 15 miles NW. of Makthlawaiya. Rain-water 
pool near the river. Not saline. 

C. 

Water on flooded ground to the E. of E. Shallow. 


* An analysis of this water has been given in the paper by Carter and Beadle previously 
mentioned (p. 256). 
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Nanahua. 


No. 

Date. 

Habitat. 

985. 

5. 

2. 27. 

Pool in a pasture NE. of Nanahua. 

1117. 

16. 

3. 27. 

Pool in a pasture 2 miles NE. of Nanahua. 

1118. 

16. 

3. 27. 

An old well near 1117. 

1120 . 

15. 

3. 27. 

Pool in a wood 5 miles NE. of Nanahua. 

1126. 

17. 

3. 27. 

An old well, 3 miles N. of Nanahua. 

1129. 

19. 

3. 27. 

Pool in the riacho of the Rio Monte Lindo, near Nanahua, 
not saline. 


Aphanolaimus duodecim-papillatus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Total number , 1 male. 

Size : L, 0*923 ; a, 31*8 ; b, 4*5 ; c, 7*8 ; (I, 53*3 per cent. 

Proportional widths of the body * —14 : 61 (middle of the oesophagus) : 89 : 
1(H): 78: 14. 

Body .—Slender, very much reduced anteriorly, being a little more than 
one-seventh of the maximum width of the body. Commencing with the 
anus the posterior end becomes noticeably smaller. 

Cuticle .—Distinctly striated : the annulation begins in front just behind 
the amphids and goes nearly to the posterior extremity of the body. No 
bristles except the head-bristles. The lateral cords have glands, but their 
number could not be determined, because the specimen was not very well 
preserved. They are more marked in the region of the praeanal papillae. 

Head .—Similar to that of Aph. aquations (v. Daday), and a figure is un¬ 
necessary. At the anterior end four long, fine bristles arise from the head. 
These are 4*7 p long, a length equal to six-fifths of body-width at the point 
of attachment. Mouth-cavity absent. Amphids large, oval, nearly circular, 
the width being 3*3 p, which is about four-fifths of that of the body. 

Oesophagus .—Typical, a slight swelling at the posterior end, but not forming 
a distinct bulb. Width at the anterior end 50 per cent., in the middle 33*3 per 
cent., and at the posterior end 56*2 per cent. 

Rectum , half the anal width. 

Tail (text-fig. 1 A, B).—Decreasing gradually towards the posterior end. 
Ending in an end-tube, which is not well differentiated. This erd-tube 
has a terminal tubulus, cut off straight, the walls of which have a cuticular 
reinforcement. Tail-glands are very probably present, but were not seen. 

Male sexual organ (text-fig. 1 A, C, D).—Testis long and straight, not paired, 
taking up 40*7 per cent, of the whole length of the body. It begins a little 
more than twice the length of the oesophagus down the body. Spicula large, 
nearly straight, reminding one strongly of that of Aph. aquations (cf. the 
figure of v. Daday (6), Aph. anisitsi , tab. i, fig. 6). Proximal end rounded, 

* Taken in succession at the anterior end, nerve-ring, posterior end of the oesophagus, 
vulva, maximum width, anus, posterior end. 
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and then suddenly narrowed before the distal end, which is finger-shaped* 
Length 34 /i or \\ anal width. Gubemaculum simple, a flattened rod, having 
an irregular outline: size 8*5 p or \ spicula-length. There are 12 praeanal 
papillae. All are rod-shaped and have thin walls. They are hollow. A 
secretory duct goes to each papilla. Size of the papilla 6-9 fi. The arrange¬ 
ment of the papillae as compared with the anal width, from anterior to posterior, 
is :— 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

1 7. 8. 9. j 

1 i ! 

10. 

11. j 12. 

7-0 

6*0 

5-9 

5*1 

4-5 

3-8 

31 2-5 21 

1*5 

M 0*7 


Text-fig. 1. 



Aphanolaimue (ktodecim-paptUctitis, sp. n. 

A. Posterior end of the male. Oil-im. 1/12, oo. 4. x900. 

B. Tail-dub of the male. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

C. Spicular apparatus. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. X1800. 

D. Praeanal papillae. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

Affinities .—The species is very similar to Aph. aquations (v. Daday, 6), as 
previously mentioned. It is also related to Aph. muUipapiUatus v. Daday (7). 
It is probably an intermediate form between these two species. T M-ed , 
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Micoletsky ( 13 , 15 ) has already found that the number of the papillae is variable. 
He found 8-11 papillae in Aph. aquaticus. Our species is differentiated from 
these two by its differently formed spicula-apparatus. 

Habitat .—Ca 718*. 


Monhystera fai.udicola de Man. 

de Man, 1880, 1884; v. Daday, 1905; Micoletzky, 1914, 1917. 


Total number, 4, of which $ 1 0 ; , 
Size : ?. L, 0-959. 

a, 33-5. 

b, 7-2. 

c, 4-7. 

V, 56-4 per cent. 

G, 38-5 per cent. 

En, 1 . 

Es, 16 : 39 p. 
nr, 49 per cent. 

Jvv. L, 0-728 ; a, 40 ; b, 6-2 ; c, 


2 ; j 1 ; Hex-number 200. 

< 3 . L, 0-751-0-814 (0-782)'j 

a, 32-1-34-8 (33-4) L 

b, 4-75-6-5 (5-6) | 

c, 6-S-7-4 (6-9) j 

G, 59-3 per cent. 

nr, 59-7 per cent. 


Proportional widths of the body ,— 

?. 32 : 63 : 73 : 100 : 91 (V) : 54 : 9 (width of the posterior end). 
£.38:71:83:100:66:11. n, 2 . 

I have nothing to add to the descriptions of de Man ( 12 ) and Micoletzky ( 13 ). 
The specimens are exactly like those described by these authors. This species 
was also identified by v. Daday ( 7 ) in his material from Paraguay. Comparisons 
of the size-relations of the different parts of the nematode may be given. 
Amphids. $, l ; £ 1/3*5 of the corresponding width. 

Oesophagus-width . 


Anterior end. Nerve-ring. Posterior end. 


$ . 50 per cent. | 42 per cent. 62*5 per cent. 

__1___ 

$ . 66*6 per cent. 50- 57 (53*8) per cent. 57-62*5(50*7)per cent. 


Spicula-length. 49-52 p (50*5 p) or not quite half tail’s length. 

Habitat .—Ca 386, 719, 1270, 1282. 

Monhystera annulifera v. Daday. (Text-fig. 2 .) 

v. Daday, 1905. 

Total number , 1 female. 

Size. —L, 0*728 ; a, 21*5 ; b, 9*0 ; c, 6*5 ; V, 52*2 per cent. 

Proportional widths of the body .—39 : 61 : 69 :100 : 92(V): 54 : 15. 

This species was first found by v. Daday ( 7 ) in Paraguay. My specimen 
is so similar to his form that I believe that I have found again the species 
* This and similar references refer to the numbers of the samples in the list given on p. 58. 
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described by him. The following points must be added to the specific 
description:—> 

Body. —Rather robust; the anterior part not quite one-third of the greatest 
width. Posterior end elongate. 

Cuticle,—In two layers. The fine exterior layer is very smooth, whereas 
the inner layer shows a marked annulation, but this annulation is so fine that 
it can only be seen with the highest powers. Thickness, 0*8 p,. Numerous 


Text-bio. 2. 



Monhyatera annulifera v. Daday. 

A. Anterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

B. Posterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. x900. 

C. Tail-club of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

dark brownish-yellow accumulations of pigment, present in groups throughout 
the body, are very conspicuous. They are arranged somewhat regularly in 
front of the nerve-ring, the pigment-granules occurring in two groups. Throe 
such accumulations were seen in the postanal part. 

Head (text-fig. 2 A).—Rounded, without lips or papillae. There are four long 
fine bristles, which have a length equal to half the corresponding body-width. 
Mouth-cavity large, bowl-shaped, with a conspicuous cuticular ring, conforming 
approximately to the statements of v. Daday. The walls of the ring are 
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rather thick and resemble a half-crescent. No further inner structure in the 
cavity could be seen. Size 4*8 p, or two-thirds of the corresponding width. 
Amphids circular, one-fifth of the corresponding width, very difficult to find ; 
they are smaller than those in v. Daday’s specimens, which were larger than 
one-fourth of the corresponding width. 

Oesophagus (text-fig. 2 A).—Nearly cylindrical, very short, being shorter than 
in v, Daday’s specimens (b, 6*5 against b, 9). The oesophagus begins directly 
behind the pharynx. The relatively large lumen has a very fine cuticular 
intima. Width of the oesophagus at the anterior end, 66*6 per cent. ; at 
the nerve-ring, 62-5 per cent; and at the posterior end, 55*5 per cent. The 
nerve-ring is two-thirds of the way down the oesophagus, i.e. 67-8 per cent, 
of the whole length. At the posterior end of the oesophagus there are irregular, 
clear cells, which are refractive. Those behind the nerve-ring can be best 
seen. Their function is unknown. 

Ventral gland not seen. 

Intestine .—Regular in form. Rectum=width of anus. 

Tail (text-fig. 2 B, C).—Gradually decreasing and then slightly swelling, 
slightly club-shaped at the end. The subcuticular annulation is visible only 
as far as the club. Caudal glands ?. 

Female, sexual organs .—Ovary unpaired, extending anteriorly. Length 
of the gonad 20 per cent, of the whole length of the body. Vulva simple, 
placed a little behind the middle of the body, i.e. 52 per cent, behind the anterior 
end. As the nematode was not mature, all the female reproduetorv organs 
would have grown larger in the course of its further development. 

Proportions of the posterior end .—Length of the tail 7-5 ; width of the club 
0-25. 

Habitat .—Ca 718. 


Trilobus diversipapillatus v. Daday. (Text-fig. 3.) 
v. Daday, 1905 ; Cobb, 1914, Trilobus longus, sp. n. ( 5 ). 

Total number , 58, of which ?35, of which 28 0 and (G) ; 13 ; juv. 10 

number, 37. 

Size : 

?. L, 1*695-2*241 (2*059) 

a, 23*9-35*3 (29*8) 

b, 5-7-G-4 (6*2) 

c, 8*8-10*0 (9*3) 
nr, 33*6-39*8 (37*0) per cent. 

V, 34*6-41*5 (38*9) per cent. 

Gj, 14*1-18*4 (16*9) per cent. 

G a , 17*0-23*0 (19*8) per cent. 

En, 4-10 (6) 

Es, 21-29 : 31-42 p (31 : 37 p)„ 

Proportional widths of the body .— 

?. 40 : 58 : 76 : 96(V) : 100 : 45 : 7 (tail-club) 

47 : 77 : 84 :100 : 70 : 13 


> 10 . 


L, 1*141-1*685 (1*436) 

a, 32*9-39*8 (36*0) 

b, 5*2-6 0 (5*5) 

c, 11*1-14*8 (12*7) 

nr, 35*6-43*2 (38*2) per cent. 
G, 58*9-66*0 (62*1) per cent. 


> 10 . 


10. 



TrUobus diversipapHiatus v. Daday. 

A. Anterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oe. 5. x 1350. 

B. Anterior end of the male. Oil-im. 1/12 K 18. X 1800. 

C. Posterior end of the female. Obj. 4, oc. 4. x400. 

D. Tail-dub of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

E. Tail-dub of the male. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. X 1800. 

F. Structure of the vulva. Obj. D, oc. 5. x600. 

G. Posterior end of the male. Obj. D, oc. 4. x 400. 

H. Spicular apparatus. Oil-im. 1/12. K 18. X1800. 

I. 2nd praeanal papilla. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. X 1800. 

K. 4th praeaxud papilla. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. X 1800 
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This species was first established by v. Daday in 1905, who found it in his 
material from Paraguay, but his description needs to be supplemented and 
corrected in so many ways that it will be better to describe the species again :— 

Body .—Not very slender, the male being thinner than the female. In both 
sexes the width of the anterior end is less than half of the maximum width 
of the body. The posterior end tapers gradually to a club-shaped tail. 

Cuticle. —Smooth, not striated, relatively thin : female 2-3*9 p ( 2*7 ft), 
male 2*6-5*2 ft (3*2 ft). Under a high power there can be seen a very fine 
annulation in the exterior cuticle, while in the sub-cuticle there are crystalloids 
arranged longitudinally. They show clearly in the oesophageal region, and 
give a granular appearance to the tissue. Micoletzky ( 16 ) has already called 
attention to the existence of these crystalloids in his studies on the nematodes 
of Denmark, where they seem to be typical of TV. gracilis , a fact which indicates 
the near relation of the present species to this one. But I believe that it does 
not justify us in uniting the two species, as Micoletzky proposed. Irregularly 
arranged bristles cover the whole body. Lateral fields are narrow, with no 
special peculiarities. 

Anterior part (text-fig. 3 A, B).—Rounded with six distinctly formed lips. 
Each lip bears a papilla which resembles a bristle. Head-bristles 10 , regularly 
arranged. Length : female 4*8 ft, male 3*2 p. 

Oral cavity .—Widely open. Vestibule large, with thin walls. Pharynx 
proper, large, divided into two parts, a cup-shaped anterior part and a narrower 
conical basal portion. The anterior broader, but shorter, part has its walls 
bent outwards and strongly cuticularised. A prominent dorsal tooth, which 
is at the beginning of the conical posterior part, projects a considerable distance 
into the interior of the cavity. On the ventral side there is only a little 
tooth-like point. The posterior part has on the ventral side a tooth-shaped 
projection and on the dorsal a small tooth just behind the large tooth. Size : 
female 9*6-21*1 ft, male 5*9-14*7 ft. 

Amphids .—A little smaller in the female than in the male ; to be found 
almost as far down the oral cavity as the lumen of the oesophagus. They 
are oval and contain within them a conspicuous club-shaped nerve-cell, the 
branches of which disappear in the tissues of the oesophagus. Size : female 
one-eighth, male one-sixth, of the width of the body at this point. 

Oesophagus .—Regular. It is broad at the anterior end and has at the 
posterior end the glandular organs which are typical for the genus. Nerve¬ 
ring relatively narrow, just behind the anterior third of the oesophagus : 
female 33*6-39*8 per cent. (37 per cent. ; n, 10) ; male 35*6-43*2 per cent. 
(38*2 per cent. ; n, 10). Width at the anterior end : female 60-80 (69*4) per 
cent., male 55-66*6 (60*3) per cent.: at the nerve-ring: 41*1-62*5 (49) per cent, 
resp. 35*7-55*5 (45*6) per cent.; and at the posterior end : 44-60 (51*3) per cent, 
reap. 46*6-58*3 (51*6) per cent. 

Intestine .—Regular. The length of the rectum is the same as, or a little 
more than, the anal width. 

UNN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVH1 
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Tail (text-fig. 3 C-E, G).—In the female gradually reduced and ending in 
a slight end-club ; in the male at first conical, then nearly cylindrical, and at 
the end swelling to a distinct club. The conical part is nearly half the total 
length of the tail. The bristles of the tail in the male are stronger than those 
of the female. The tail-club has a distinct excretory tube, which connects with 
the caudal glands. The glands themselves could not be seen with certainty. 

Female sexual organs (text-fig. 3 F).—Ovary paired, symmetrical; anterior 
ovary generally a little shorter than the posterior. The structure of the ovary 
is very regular, its single cells are placed one on top of the next like a pile of 
coins. Vulva, which is a little more than a third of the way down the body, 
is normally formed ; vagina very narrow ; uterus lying in the axis of the 
body, with a single cavity. The whole vagina is covered with a layer of muscle, 
which is striated radially and is reticulate. The uterus itself lies in a well- 
developed muscular tube. The development of the musculature is closely 
related to the development of the eggs, which are very numerous, as many 
as five being in each oviduct. Being extremely thick-shelled, they need a 
strongly formed vaginal musculature for their expulsion. The whole apparatus, 
including the modified character of the eggs, is an adaptation to the biological 
conditions in which the animal is forced to live. The nematode needs protection 
against desiccation, as in the case of Actinolaimus tripapillatm (v. Daday) 
(Kreis, 10). The thick-shelled eggs and the well-developed musculature have 
been evolved for this purpose. Two little glands are to be seen on each side 
of the vagina. 

Male sexual organs (text-fig. 3 G-K).—Here the inaccuracy of the obser¬ 
vations of v. Daday is again obvious. The testis is long, extending a great 
distance forward. Spicula arcuate, proximally capitate and rounded, distally 
not pointed. The two spicula-margins do not unite at the posterior end, 
but lie very close to each other. Size 39 -52 /x (47*1 p). The accessory plate 
is very complicated: it consists of a plate upon which lies an anvil-shaped 
appendage, having at its end a rod-like appendage, which is very long anteriorly, 
but posteriorly very short. Probably the plate surrounds the spicula. The 
observations made by v. Daday do not correspond with these facts. There 
are two groups of three praeanal papillae; the anterior group is composed of 
large papillae of normal form (text-fig. 3 I), each with a large oval gland-mass 
buried in the tissues. On this gland there is an extended calotte, which 
is distinctly fringed and on which stands the true excretory tube, spherical 
in shape. A nerve, which enters the papilla, divides anteriorly and then 
extends over the entire surface of the tube. The posterior group of papillae 
is much simpler (text-fig. 3 K): the papillae are small, particularly the papilla 
which is directly in front of the anus. A secretory reservoir is present, and 
a calotte, but both are simpler than in the anterior papillae. The calotte 
is not fringed ; it has only small, delicate, papilla-shaped prominences. The 
tubulus is connected with the nerves, 
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Size of the large papillae 15-6-18*2 : 16-9 p ; 4th papilla 7-8 : 10-4 p ; 
5th papilla 6*9 : 7-8 p ; 6th papilla 5-5 : 5-2 p. 

Distance of the papillae from the anus (measured in anal widths):—4*8-7*4 (6) ; 
3*8-5*9 (4*7) ; 2-9-4-4 (3-6) ; 1-2-1-8 (1-4); 0-7-1-3 (0*8) ; 0-2-O-9 (0*3). n, 10. 

Habitat.— Ca 236, 357, 388, 717, 718, 719, 1224, 1264, 1266, 1267, 1273. 

Trilobus parvipapillatus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4.) 

Total number , 13, of which 9 5, of which 1 0 and (1) ; $ 1 ; juv. 7 ; sex- 
number 20. 

Size: 

9. L, 1*281-1*903 (1*548) "l L, 1*266 Juv. L, 0*562-1*274 

a, 30*5-37*2 (34*3) a, 32*5 a, 29*0-44*6 

b, 5*2-6 2 (5*6) b, 5*2 b, 3*8-5*35 

c, 7*1-12*9 (9*5) . c, 9*9 c, 6*2-8*6 

nr, 37*9-41*5 (391) per cent. | ’ nr, 37*2 per cent. 

V, 41-44*7 (42*7) per cent. | G, 57*3 per cent. 

Op 11*4-18*2 (13*9) per cent. ! 

G 2 , 12*4-17*7 (15*2) per cent, j 

En, 4 

Es, 31 : 44 p 

Proportional widths of the body .— 

9. 44 : 74 : 89 : 98 : 100 : 59 : 12. n,4. 

cJ. 40 : 80 : 87 : 100 : 67 : 13. 

Body. —Elongated, slender ; the anterior end is two and a half times the 
largest diameter ; the posterior end tapers gradually. 

Cuticle (text-fig. 4 A).—Relatively thick, 2*6 p ; of several layers (cut.). 
Under the thin exterior layer is a thicker layer which is probably striated 
longitudinally. Very narrow 3rd and 4th layers can also be seen. There 
are irregularly arranged bristles over the whole body. 

Musculature (text-fig. 4 A).—The subcuticular musculature is very well 
developed. It is very distinct over the whole body from the anterior end 
to the tail; it is composed of longitudinal fibres which begin in the region 
of the posterior oral cavity and continue almost to the tail-club. It appears 
from the arrangement of the muscles that the nematode is very agile. 

Anterior end (text-fig. 4 B & C).—Rounded with the normal lips, each of 
which bears a distinct papilla. Ten head-bristles, regularly arranged, each 
one-fourth of the corresponding width of the body. 

Mouth-cavity. —There is some dimorphism of the pharynx between the two 
sexes. The cavity in the male is narrower than in the female. The largest 
width in the female (text-fig. 4 B) is nearly half of the corresponding width 
of the body, while the cavity in the male is only one-third of this width. The 
pharynx is divided into two parts. The anterior part is broadly oval in the 
female, and longish oval in the male. There is dorsally and ventrally a very 

5 * 




Trilobus parvipapillatus, sp. n. 

A. Development of the cuticle in the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

B. Anterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. X 1800. 

C. Anterior end of the male. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

D. Posterior end of the female. Obj. D, oc. 4. x 400. 

E. Tail-club of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

F. Structure of the vulva. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. x900. 

G. Posterior end of the male. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 2. X 720. 

H. Spicular apparatus. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

J. Praeanal papilla. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800, 
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small tooth-shaped point. In the female there is no distinct division between 
the end of the cavity and the beginning of the lumen of the oesophagus, but 
in the male the posterior half of the pharynx has a second indentation, which 
tapers gradually into the lumen of the oesophagus. Size of the mouth-cavity : 
female 6*5--10*4 : 13-16-9 (7*8-15*3 /z), male 5*2 : 15*6 p. In addition, there 
is also a prominent subdorsal tooth on the oesophagus. The amphids , which 
are small and very difficult to see, could only be observed in the male. Their 
form is longish oval, their size about one-fifth of the corresponding width of 
the body. They are just behind the anterior part of the mouth-cavity. 

Oesophagus. —Regular, normal. Width of the anterior end: female 
62*5-77*7 (70*8) per cent., male 71*5 per cent. ; at the nerve-ring : 42*8 -54*5 
(48*3) per cent. resp. 41*6 per cent, and of the posterior end: 46*7-53*3 (50) per 
cent. resp. 46*1 per cent. Nerve-ring narrow, just behind the first third of 
the oesophagus : female 37*9 41*5 (39*1) per cent., male 37*2 per cent. 

Intestine. —Regular. Rectum a little longer than the width of the anus. 

Tail (text-fig. 4 D, E, G).—More slender and longer in the female (text-fig. 4 D) 
than in the male (text-fig. 4 G). A slight end-club having a distinct secretory 
tube and a terminal bristle (text-fig. 4 E). Internally there are three tail- 
glands, which lie in a line, the most anterior being beside the anus. The 
secretory canal has two indentations at its posterior end. 

Fefnale sexual organs. —Ovary paired, symmetrical; ovarian cells arranged 
one on top of the next like a pile of coins. Vulva (text-fig. 4 F), situated a 
little in front of the middle of the body, is normally developed and is slightly 
elevated. The vagina remains narrow and extends a little more than half 
the width of the body into the interior. The uterus has a single cavity. Ovi¬ 
duct with a distinct circular musculature, which causes the movements of 
the eggs. The eggs, which are relatively large (31 : 44 p), have extremely 
thick shells (as in Trilobus divcrsipapillatus v. Daday). 

Male sexual organs. —Testis a little more than half the length of the body. 
Spicula (text-tig. 4 G, H) slightly curved. Proximal end capitate ; distal 
end pointed. Length 25 p, i.e. nearly anal width. Gubernaculum small, 
skirting the distal end of the spicula, and having a conspicuous posterior 
process, set transversely to the body’s axis. Six praeanal papillae in two 
groups. The papillae (text-fig. 4 I) are markedly small. Under the highest 
power no internal structure can be seen. The papilla directly in front of the 
anus is so small that it can very easily be overlooked. The distances of 
the papillae from each other in anal widths are (from anterior to posterior): 
6*3, 5*1, 3*9, 1*8, 1*0, 0*4. 

Proportions at the posterior end .—Length of the tail: female 7, male 5 ; width 
at the end : 0*25 resp. 0*2 ; spicula 1*0 : gubernaculum 0*5. 

Affinities .—The species is closely related to Tril . gracilis Bastian, but it 
differs from this form in the development of the spicular apparatus, and 
above all in the very small papillae arranged in two groups. Also, there are 
no crystalloids which are typical of Tril . gracilis . 
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Plecttts paraguayensis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 5.) 

Total number , 2, of which $ (1) and juv. 1. 

Size .—?. L, M13 ; a, 53-6; b, 5-1 ; c, 91 ; V, 53 per cent.; nr, 50 per cent. 

Proportional widths of the body.—$. L, 31:37 :50 : 75(V): 100 : 62; 18 
(end of the tail). 

Body .—Very slender, the anterior end of the body being not quite as wide 
as the posterior end of the oesophagus. Posterior end of the body tapers 
gradually. 


Text-fig. 5. 




Plectus paraguayensis t sp. n. 

A. Anterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K IS. X 1800. 

B. Posterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. x 900. 


Cuticle .—Coarsely striated. The striation begins just behind the amphids 
and extends to the end of the tail. Thickness 1*9 p. 

Anterior end (text-fig. 5 A).—Rounded. Without lips, papillae or bristles. 
Oral cavity relatively large, one-thirteenth of the total length of the oesophagus ; 
of an elongate hexagonal shape, one-third as wide as the body at the same 
level. Walls strongly cuticularised. The amphids are near the anterior 
end and normal in form : they have a distinct duct, which disappears in the 
tissues of the oesophagus. In lateral view the amphids appear buried in the 
substance of the body. Their exterior border is strongly cuticularised. 
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Oesophagus. —Elongate, narrow, agreeing in structure with that of PI. tenuis 
Bastian (de Man, 12 ). The cuticular framework which serves to reinforce the 
oesophagus lies two and a half pharynx-lengths behind the oral cavity. It 
is one and a half times as long as the oral cavity and is very strongly developed. 
Probably the scaffold consists of eight cuticular rods, which are arranged radially 
and extend posteriorly. Towards the anterior end they bend towards each 
other (text-fig. 5 A). The end-bulb, 11 : 16 /t, has a distinct valvular apparatus. 
Nerve-ring at the middle of the oesophagus. Width at the anterior end 
50 per cent. ; at the nerve-ring 50 per cent., and at the posterior end 57*2 per 
cent. 

Tail (text-fig. 5 B).—Elongate, conical, with rounded posterior end, striated 
along its whole length. Glands not seen. 

Female sexual organs. —Vulva a little behind the middle of the body. Nothing 
can be said about the arrangement of the ovary, since the single available 
female had undeveloped genital organs. 

Affinities .—The species is closely related to PI. tenuis Bastian. The differences 
between the two species are as follow :— 

(1) The form of the oral cavity; 

(2) The development of the scaffold of the oesophagus ; and 

(3) The more slender body and the longer tail in our species. 

Habitat.— Ca 717, 1270. 

Rhabditis monhystera Butschli. 

Syn. Rh. simplex Cobb. 

Butschli, 1873; Cobb, 1893, 1906; Hofmanner und Menzel, 1915; Micolotzky, 
1917, 1922. 

As the species is one of the commonest of the genus Rhabditis , only the 
measurements will be given :— 

Total number , 2 9> of which 1 0 . 

Size : L, 0478-0-616 (0-548) V, 69-6-74-6 (72-6) per cent. 

a, 20-4-23-7 (21*0) E 11 , 1 

b, 44-4*5 (445) Es, 15-5 ; 31*2 p 

c, 8*6-11*3 (9*0) 

Proj)ortional widths of the body. —31 :47 (beginning of the oesophagus): 
74 : 85 :100 : 84 : 47. 

Length of the oral cavity .—13 p or one-eighth to one-tenth of the whole length 
of the oesophagus. 

Cuticle. —Finely striated, 0*8-1 *9 p thick. 

Oesophagus widths .—Anterior end 50 per cent; middle 57*1 per cent.; 
posterior end 62*5 per cent. 

Size of the bulb .—13 :15*6-20*8 p . 

Habitat.— Ca 388, 717. 
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Rhabdolaimus terrestris de Man. 
de Man, 1884. 

Cobb, 1014, Rhabdolaimua minor Cobb. 

Toted number , 24, of which $ 5 and juv. 19. 

Size : $. L, 0*333-0*471 (0*392) 1 nr, 58*8-60 (59*4) per cent. 2. 

a, 21*3-28*8 (26*2) j^3. V, 39*8-46*8 (43*7) per cent. 3. 

b, 4-9-6-0 (5*5) j G v 10*1 per cent. \ 

c, 3-1-3-5 (3*3) 2. G 2 , 17*2 per cent. J 

Juv. —L, 0*312-0*342 ; a, 26*2-27*3 ; 1), 4*5-5*7 : c, 3*6-3*9. 

Proportional widths of the body. — 9 . 31 : 81 : 86 : 94(V) : 100: 64 : 17. n, 3. 
The specifications as to size given by de Man (12) and Micoletzky (15) agree 

with those of the present specimens. It should be added that the nerve-cells, 
which Cobb (5) has noticed, are well developed. Although all these specimens 
were found in non-permanent pools, it is clear that they must be included in 
the group ‘ terrestris \ 

Size-proportions in the oesophagus. —Width of the anterior end 75 per cent., 
at the nerve-ring 50-75 (61*7) per cent., and of the posterior end 60-80 (73*3) per 
cent, n, 3. 

Position of the nerve-ring. —58*8-60 (59*4) per cent, n, 2. 

Thickness of the cuticle .—0*6 p. 

Habitat. —Ca 1146, 1224, 1311. 


Enoplochilus, gen. nov. 

(fci oir\ov, armed; \t-l\us\ lip.) 

Body plump, rounded at both ends. Cuticle smooth. Three mobile and 
reinforced lips. Mouth-cavity elongate, tubiform, having a large median 
tooth. Amphids large, reniform. Oesophagus without bulb. Tail rounded. 
Female sexual organs unpaired, extended forwardly. Male unknown. 

The present genus appears to be very closely related to Ironus Bastian ; 
but it differs from that genus not only in the construction of the pharynx 
and the amphids, but also in having unpaired sexual organs. 

Type, Enoplochilus obtusicaudatus. 

Enoplochilus obtusicaudatus, gen. et sp. n. (Text-fig. 6.) 

Total number , 3, of which $ I 0 , juv. 2. 

Size .—?. L, 0*829 ; a, 18*7 ; b, 3*8 ; c, 22*8 ; V, 60*8 per cent. 

Juv. L, 0*407-0*780 ; a, 12*7-21*4 ; b, 3 0-3*6 ; c, 14*7-21*4. 

Proportional widths of the body .—$. 29 : 76 : 94 :100 : 88(V): 59. 

Body. —Plump. The width of the anterior end not quite one-fourth of 
the maximum width. Posterior end not greatly reduced, rounded. 

Cuticle. —Smooth, with two layers. The exterior layer is thin. Sub¬ 
cuticular musculature well developed. 
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Enoplochilus obtuxicaiulatus, gen. et Bp. n. 

A. Anterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 2. x 720. 

B. Mouth of the female, open. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

C. Mouth of the juv. specimen, closed. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

D. Posterior end of the oesophagus in the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 5. 

E. Posterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. X 900. 

F. Tip of the tail of the female. Oil-im, 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 
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Head .—The anterior end is sharply cut off. No bristles or papillae. There 
are three mobile lips which have a well-developed cuticular framework. At first 
sight the arrangement of the armament seems very similar to that of Ironus 
Bastian, but careful observations show that there are not teeth, but a true 
pillar-skeleton, reinforcing the lips. Each lip is connected with the oesophagus 
by means of a gland-duct. When the pharynx is closed, the cuticular re¬ 
inforcements are transverse to the axis of the body (text-fig. 6C). In this 
position their sharp points extend into the pharynx. When the lips are open 
(text-fig. 6 B), these reinforcements rise and their points extend anteriorly. 
Pharynx elongate, tubiform, 20 /x long, or one-tenth of the whole length of 
the oesophagus. The lumen of the oesophagus itself, which appears to be a 
continuation of the pharynx, does not possess any conspicuous cuticularisatiori. 
A large tooth lies in the middle line ; its anterior end reaches almost to the 
front end of the reinforcements of the lips. Probably it is connected with 
the oesophagus, since it has a duct which runs backwards from its point. Just 
at the base of the pharynx there is a small dorsal tooth, but this seems to 
be absent in the young specimen. Amphids large, reniform, a little more 
than one-third of the corresponding width. The periphery of the amphid 
is not closed ; on the posterior side the periphery passes inwards towards 
the centre, where a distinct circular pore may be seen deep down in the amphid. 
It may be concluded from this fact that the amphid is probably a secretory 
organ. 

Oesophagus (text-fig. 6 A, D).—Very greatly elongate, nearly cylindrical, 
swelling a little at the posterior end. The very broad oesophagus starts 
just behind the lips. Its lumen is very wide, being one-fifth of the width of 
the oesophagus at the posterior end. Its intima appears to be cuticular, 
and this is particularly well developed at the posterior ond (text-fig. 6 D). 
Width at the anterior end 80 per cent., at the nerve-ring 38*5 per cent., and 
at the posterior end 56*1 per cent. The nerve-ring is a short distance behind 
the anterior end, only 25 per cent, of the whole length of the oesophagus. 
Ventrally its nerve-tissue disappears in the musculature. 

Ventral gland not seen, perhaps absent. At the posterior end of the oeso¬ 
phagus (text-fig. 6 D) are two rounded glands, which are formed similarly 
to the appendage-glands of the oesophagus in Trilobus Bastian. Their function 
may consist in moistening the wall of the intestine. 

Intestine .—Cardia indistinct. The intestine has irregularly formed cells 
in its anterior part. Rectum half anal width. 

Tail (text-fig. 6 E, F).—Short, rounded, scarcely one and a half times anal 
width in length. Glands seem to be absent, but at the posterior end there 
is a pointed spear-shaped structure (text-fig. 6 F), which can be everted and 
serves as a holdfast for the nematode. Its base is doubly arched. This 
spear is connected with a gland-duct, but the gland could not be found. In 
the posterior region there are some small glands. 

Female sexual organs (text-fig. 6 G).—Ovary simple, unpaired; vulva in 
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the second third of the body, 60-8 per cent. Eggs large, elongate, relatively 
thin-shelled. 

Male unknown. 

Habitat.— Ca 985, 1120, 1272. 

Achromadora ten ax (de Man). 

de Man, 1880, CycUholaimus tenax de Man. 

Only one ($) was found and the specimen agrees so well with the specification 
given by de Man (12) that the proportional measurements only will be given. 

L, 0*556 ; a, 26*7 ; b, 7*6 ; c, 6*2 ; V, 41*1 per cent. 

Widths of the oesophagus. —In the anterior end 50 per cent., in its middle 
60 per cent., and in its posterior end 66*6 per cent. Bulb 10*4 : 15*6 p. 

Size of the amphids. —2*6 p 9 or one-fifth of the corresponding width. 

Proportional widths of the body .—44 :62 (middle of the oesophagus): 
75 : 100 : 94 : 62 :18. 

Habitat .—Ca 1313. 


Dorylaimus stagnalis Dujardin. 

Total number .—3 juv. specimens. 

Size. —1*612—1*778 ; a, 36-38*5 ; b, 3*8-4*8 ; c, 7*8-12*0. 

The three nematodes were too young to be assigned to any of the subdivisions 
made by Micoletzky (15). They are so selnder that the mature nematode 
may belong to the group Dorylaimus stagnalis subsp. secundus v. multipapil- 
latus Micol. 


Dorylaimus filiformis Bastian f. typicus Micoletzky. 


Micoletzky, 1922. 

Total number , 3, of which $ 1 0 ; 
Size : $. L, 1*859 

a, 47*1 

b, 4*9 

c, 12*0 

nr, 33*1 per cent. 

V, 51*5 per cent. 
G v 17*9 per cent. 
G 2 , 23*3 per cent. 
En, 4 

Es, 20 : 78 p 


2 ; sex-number 200. 

L, 1*833-1*911 (1*872) 

a, 50*3-56*5 (53*4) 

b, 4*8-5* 1 (4*95) 

c, 64-73*5 (67*75) 

nr, 23*4-35*5 (33*95) per cent. 


I 

1 

1-2. 

1 

1 

j 


Proportional widths of the body .— 

?. 28 : 73 : 80 : 93(V): 100 : 53. 

<J. 29 : 74 : 93:100 : 74. n, 2. 

These specimens are identical in structure with those described by de Man (12) 
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and Micoletzky (15). Nothing can be added. The following measurements 
may serve for comparison:— 


Length of the spear. 

Thickness of the cuticle . 

Widths of the oesophagus. 


Anterior end. 62*5 per cent. 42*9-50 per cent. 

Nerve-ring. 54*5 per cent. 50 per cent. 

Posterior end ... 58*2 per cent. 53*8-58*3 per cent. 

Length of the spicula . .... 28*6-34 f l 



15*6 y j 13 

1*9 H 1*9 y 


Habitat .—Ca 388, 1265. 

Dorylaimus filiformis Bastian f. typicus Micoletzky sf. attenuatus 
de Man. # 

Syn. Dorylaimus attenuatus de Man, 1884. 

Total number, 2 ?, of which (1). 

Size : ?. L, 1*588-2*197 (1*842) , V, 43*6-50*2 (46*9) per cent. \ 

a, 40*4-56*3 (48*4) I G v 14*8-25*5 (20*1) per cent. 1 2. 

b, 5*5-7*6 (6*6) | G 2 , 17*5-19*2 (18*8) per cent. ) 

c, 11*4-15*3 (13*4) i U lf 5*3 per cent. ) 

nr, 31*6 per cent. 1. U 2 , 7*1 per cent. f * 

Proportional widths of the body .—$. 27 : 73 : 84 : 90(V) : 100 : 43. n, 2. 

The present species agrees so well with the description given by de Man (12) 
that I am almost certain that I have found this form. 

The lips are poorly developed. They possess the two circles of papilhio 
mentioned by de Man. These can only be seen with the highest power. The 
spear is larger than in f. longicaudatvs ; it is delicate and very thin. Length 
18*2-20*8 p (19*5 p). The oesophagus enlarges at a point more than half¬ 
way down its length. Vulva in the mature female (which has no eggs) a 
little in front of the middle of the body. Posterior branch of the ovary longer 
than the anterior. Tail tapering gradually and regularly. 

The species is probably to be placed in the group filiformis f. typicus . It 
is a subform of this group. 

Habitat. —Ca 1264. 

Dorylaimus filiformis Bastian f. longicaudatus (v. Daday). 

Syn. Dorylaimus tenuicaudatus Bastion, 1865. 

Dorylaimus bastumi Rutschli, 1873. 

Dorylaimus macrurue v. Linstow, 1876. 

Dorylaimus longicaudatus v. Daday, 1898. 

Dorylaimus pusiUus v. Daday, 1905. 

Dorylaimus africanus v. Daday, 1910. 

Dorylaimus bastumi f. longicaudatus (v. Daday) Micoletzky, 1914. 

Micoletzky 1922 ( 15 ) has already called attention to the great variability 
of the filiformis forms. The variations are best seen in the male. In it the 
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width of the body varies greatly. I can also state that the number of the 
praeanal papillae varies in the male. In my specimens there are from nine 
to seventeen papillae. The most posterior praeanal papilla is very minute, 
often hardly noticeable, and always small. In the female also size-variations 
can bo observed, e.g. there are variations in the length of the tail and the 
relative width of the parts of the body. A table of the measurements shows 
the variability of the species very well. 

Total number , 37, of which 9 6, of which 5 0 ; £ 10 ; juv. 21 ; sex-number 170. 

Size : 


9. L, 1-297-1-988 (1-583) 

a, 39-7-47-6 (43-0) 

b, 4-7-5-S (5-3) 

c, 11-1-10-9 (14-0) K>. 

V, 42*2-47 (44-8) per cent. 

Gj, 14-9-22-5 (18-3| per cent. 

G 2 , 15-5-25*7 (21*1) per cent, j 
Uj, 5-5 per cent. ) 

U 2 , 13*0 per cent. J 

nr, 32-5-34-7 (33*0) per cent. ) 
En, 2-3 >2. 

Es, 20-21 : 05 p. j 

Proportional widths of the body .— 

9 . 22 : 72 : 85 : 93 : 100 : 51. n, 0. 
<J. 25 : 77 : 92 : 100 : 72. n, 7. 


<?. L, 1-209-1-520 (1-388) 
a, 35-9-48-9 (41-9) 

I), 4-7-51 (4-9) 
c, 50-83 (08-1) 
nr, 30-4-39-0 (37-9) per cent. 
G, 58-5-07-7 (05-1) per cent. 


> 7 . 


0 . 


Widths of the oesophagus. 

?. 


d. 


Anterior end 
Nerve-ring .. 
Posterior end 


37-5-63-5 (48-6) per cent. 
40 0-50 0 (44-3) per cent. 
50-0-61-5 (55-4) per cent. 


28-6-60-0 (42-7) per cent. 
40 0-50-0 (47-8) por cent. 
45-4 -61 5 (51 *4) per cent. 


Cardia .—10*4-13 p. 

Length of the. spear .—9 13 p, <$ 10-4-13 p (11-7 p). 

Thickness of the cuticle .—$ 1-3-1-9 p (1-7), 1-3-2-6/i (1-7 p). 

Length of the spicula .—31-36 p (35-3 p). 

Habitat.— 236, 367, 388, 717, 1272, 1281. 


Dorylaimus unifapiixatus v. Daday. (Text-fig. 7.) 


v. Daday, 1906. 

Total number, 6, of which £ 3, of which (1), juv. 2. 
Size : <J. L, 4-078-4-953 (4-515) 

a, 22-2-26-1 (24-1) J 

b, 4-28-4-56 (4-42) >2. 

c, 80-5-100-0 (90-2) I 

G, 49-0-60-4 (49-7) per oent. j 

Juv. : L. 1*635-1-893 : a. 16-24-2 : b. 3-4-4-3 : c. 


Juv. L, 2-816 
a, 29-3 
1 ), (?)• 
c, 13-7 


7-3-9-S. 






Text-fig. 7. 



Dorylaimua unipapillatus v. Daday. 

A. Anterior end of the male. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. x 900. 

B. Development of the ventral papilla in the head of the male. Oil-im. 1 /12, K 18. x 1800. 

C. Posterior end of the male. The gland-cells, the gland-ducts, and the spicula-protractor 

can be very easily seen. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. x 900. 

D. Spicular apparatus. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. x 900. 

E. Fraeanal papillae. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

F. Large praeanal papilla. Oil-lm. 1/12, K 18. x 1800. 

G. Anterior end of a moulting male. Obj. D, oc. 5. x 600. 

H. Posterior end of a moulting male. The male tail has already changed. The connections 

with the cuticle of the juvenile tail are miifcA * 
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Proportional widths of the body.—g. 16 : 15 (constriction behind the lips) : 
71 (middle of the oesophagus): 97 : 100 : 35. n, 2. 

Body .—Plump. The anterior end is T 2 T of the width at the posterior 
end of the oesophagus and one-sixth of the largest width of the body. The 
body is more tapered than in the specimens of v. Daday. 

Cuticle .— Markedly thick : 5-2~7-8 p. The exterior layer is smooth, the 
second layer has a distinct longitudinal striation. The number of the striae 
is twelve. At the tail (text-fig. 7 C) the cuticle is thickened, being in one 
male 10*4 p and in the other 13/x thick. The structure at the posterior end 
is described below. 

Head (text-fig. 7 A, B). The anterior end is sharply cut off ; six well- 
developed lips, like those shown in the figure of v. Daday. Consequently 
it is puzzling that he does not mention the lips. On each lip is a bristle-shaped 
papilla. Each papilla has a gland-duct (text-fig. 7 B), the posterior end of which 
ends in an elongate gland. Probably these glands are connected with the 
oesophagus. Although I used an oil-immersion lens, the posterior circle of 
papillae, which v. Daday claims to have seen, was not found. The spear is 
large and strong, 55-57-2 p long. It projects from the front end of the lumen 
of the oesophagus, as in Actinolaimus tripapillatus (v. Daday). The spear 
of both species has a furcate posterior end. The wall of the guide-tube of 
the spear has a slight indication of the ‘Querringe’, but these I believe 
to be indications rather of shrinking than of definite cuticular formations. 
Only the most anterior ring, the intermediate, and the most posterior are 
visible. 

Oesophagus. —Originates at a distance from the anterior end of the head 
equal to two and a quarter times the width of the head at this point. Anteriorly 
the oesophagus is narrow ; it swells visibly only in the last third. Width 
at the anterior end 28 per cent. ; in the middle 37-5-43-4 (40-4) per cent., 
and at the posterior end 36-9-42-4 (39-7) per cent. Nerve-ring at about the 
middle of the oesophagus. 

Cardia .—Large, but without cuticular reinforcements : 13-39 : 28*6-52 p. 

Tail (text-fig. 7 C).—Short, rounded, truncate, tapering uniformly on the 
ventral and dorsal side. Within it several gland-cells of different sizes were 
seen. Perhaps these are degenerate tail-glands. They show the structure 
of the cuticle of the tail. At the posterior end 8-9 very fine and small ducts 
are to be seen, which must be the secretory ducts of glands. The anal 
musculature, which v. Daday saw, is also present. 

Male sexual organs (text-fig. 7 C-F).—Testis elongate, its length nearly equal 
to half the body-length : 49-50-4 per cent. Spicula slightly curved ; its form 
corresponds comparatively well to the description of v. Daday. Proximal 
end rounded, not enlarged as contrasted with the anterior end, which swells 
belly-shaped. The distal end is pointed. Size 109-2-114/x. The praeanal 
musculature is well developed and extends anteriorly beyond the praeanal 
row of papillae. The spicula-protractor (text-fig. 7 C, sppr) lies in the tail. 
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Praeanal armament. —Considerably in advance of the amis there begins 
a row of 28-30 very small papillae, close together. The anterior end of the 
row is 4|, the posterior end 2, anal widths in front of the anus. Each papilla 
is slightly elevated and connected with a nerve-fibre (text-fig. 7 E). Because 
of the minute size of the papillae, I was unable to see their exact structure. 
Immediately in front of the anus there is a large papilla (text-fig. 7 F), which 
is slightly arched and has a distinct gland-duct, the course of which could not 
be followed in the musculature. The papilla has numerous nerve-fibres, and 
therefore I conclude that it serves as an organ of touch and feeling. 

It is of interest to note that the development agrees with that of Actinolainms 
tripa'pillaiu8 (v. Daday). The young agamic nematode (text-fig. 7 H) has 
a long tail like that of the female. No females were found. In the course 
of its development it loses its long tail as it becomes a mature male. Text-fig. 7 G 
shows the development of the second spear during a moult. 

We must accept this as the species described by v. Daday. The various 
inaccuracies which have crept into his description are not sufficiently important 
to warrant the establishment of a new species. 

Habitat. —Ca 390, 1117, 1120, 1129, 1153. 

Dorylaimus paraguayensis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 8.) 

Total number, 93, of which 9 25, of which 1 0 ; 30 ; juv. 38 ; sex-number 

120 . 

Size : $. L, 0*800-0-970 (0*809) j 

a, 26*3-32*1 (30*3) 

b, 4*3-5*5 (5*0) [7. 

c, 8*8-10*6 (9-5) 

V, 39*2-58*3 (45*4) per cent. ) 
nr, 44*7-55*2 (49*9) per cent. 2. 

Gj, 14*2-17*3 (15*9) per cent. ) 

G„ 141-20-5 (16-3) per cent, j 4 
En, 2 1. 

Proportional widths of the body :— 

27 : 87 : 92 : 95(V): 100 : 53. n, 7. 

<J. 24 : 83 : 92 :100 : 64. n, 6. 

Body. —Not very slender, small; its anterior end nearly one-fourth of the 
maximum width of the body. Posterior end in the female elongate, in the 
male rounded, truncate. 

Cuticle. —Smooth, thin, exterior layer very delicate. Thickness : ? 0-9-1-3 p 
(1-1 p), (J 1*3-1-9 p (1-4 p). 

Anterior end (text-fig. 8 A).—Very much reduced. Lips very slightly 
developed, without papillae. Spear short, simple, not furcate at its posterior 
end. Length : ? 7-8-10-4 p (9-3 p), 7-8-13 p (10-2 p). 

Oesophagus (text-fig. 8 B).—The anterior end relatively narrow. The 
posterior end is bulb-shaped, but cannot be described as a true bulb. The 


L, 0-712-0-868(0-801) *J 

a, 25-7-28-8 (27-9) [ 

b, 4-3-S-2 (4-7) )-6. 

c, 42-8-52-8 (47-8) | 

G, 61-2-66-8 (63-3) per cent. J 
nr, 41-8-50-0 (46-0) per cent. 4. 
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Text-fio. 8. 



Dorylaimus paraguayerutis, sp. n. 

A. Anterior end of the male. Oil*im. 1/12, K 18. X 1800. 

B. Posterior end of the oesophagus in tho female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 4. X 900, 

C. Posterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 5. X 1350. 

D. Structure of the vulva. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 5. X 1350. 

E. Posterior end of the male, Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. X1800. 

UNN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 
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oesophagus originates at a distance from the anterior end equal in the female 
to 2*25-4 (3-15) and in the male to 2*5-4 (3-3) times the width of the head 
at the point of origin. Width at the anterior end : female 40-61*2 (45*9) per 
cent. ; male 37*5-50 (42*9) per cent. ; at the nerve-ring 36*4-50 (43*4) per cent, 
resp. 40-55*5 (48*5) per cent.; and at the posterior end 45*4—66*6 (53*9) per cent, 
resp. 50-60 (53*3) per cent. Nerve-ring about the middle of the oesophagus. 
Where the oesophagus meets the cardia, there are two small glands. 

Cardia. —>Very large and voluminous, without euticular reinforcements. 
Female 10*4-13 (10*9): 13 y., male 7*8-13 (1M): 9*1-15*6 (12*7) /*. Rectum= 
2 anal widths. 

Tail (text-fig. 8 C, E).—In the female elongate, gradually reduced without 
becoming filiform ; with a well-developed anal musculature ; in the male 
short, conical, and has, not only dorsally but also ventrally, a distinct indentation 
in front of its posterior end. The cuticle is a little thickened at the posterior 
end. Tail-glands absent or at most vestigial. 

Female sexual organs .—Ovary paired, symmetrical, reflexed. Vulva (text- 
fig. 8 D) variable in position, being found anterior and posterior to the middle 
of the body. It is sunk in the body. Vagina with two cavities, with a distinct 
septum. 

Male sexual organs (text-fig. 8 E).—Testis elongate, simple. The anterior 
end of the spicula very curved ; proximal end cut off obliquely, distal end 
open. The two spicula-margins do not grow together. Length 28*6-36 f± 
(32*6 /x). A simple gubemaculum is present, plate-shaped in form. It is 
a little in front of the distal end of the spicula. Size one-fourth spicula-length. 
The praeanal armament consists of a row of fifteen to sixteen very small 
papillae, which are close together. The anterior end of the row is 3J-4, the 
posterior end 1J-1J anal widths anterior to the anus. 

Affinities .—The present species is closely related to Dorylaimus filiformis 
f. longicaudatus (v. Daday) (Micoletzky, 15). The differences between the 
two species are as follow :— 

(1) The anterior end of the present form has slight lips and a short spear ; 

(2) The body is shorter than in the other species ; 

(3) The structure of the spicular apparatus is different; 

(4) In the tail there are no subdorsal papillae, which seem to be typical of 
the species filiformis (Micoletzky, 15). 

Perhaps the present species is a subspecies of Dorylaimus filiformis , but 
it is likely that it is a new species, since its male sexual organs are different 
in structure. 

Habitat .—Ca 1146. 

DoRYLAiMtrs annulatus v. Daday. (Text-fig. 9.) 
v. Daday, 1905. 

Total number , 3, of which $ 1, juv. 2. 

Size.— L, 3*279 ; a, 31*6 ; b, 4*5 ; c, 10 ; V, 42*4 per cent. 
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Proportional widths of the body .— 

9. 15 : 12 (constriction behind the lips) : 65 : 92 : 98(V): 100 : 22. 

One female of the species, of which v. Daday has described the male, was 
found. The female chiefly differs fron the other sex in having a differently 
shaped tail. Male not found. 


Text-pio. 9. 



Dorylairnus annuLatus v. Daday. 

A. Anterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. X 1800. 

B. Posterior end of the female. Obj. D, oc. 5. x 600. 


Body .—Anterior end one-sixth of the width at the posterior end of the 
oesophagus ; posterior end elongate, nearly filiform. 
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Cuticle .—In two layers. Exterior layer thin, smooth ; inner layer thick 
and distinctly striated. The annulation begins just behind the lips and dis¬ 
appears gradually in the tail. Thickness 5-2 p. 

Head (text-fig. 9 A).—Anterior end set off slightly. The lips are small 
and not conspicuous. Papillae not seen. Spear large, strong ; its posterior 
end is furcate. Length 39 p. Only one ganglion-ring, situated just behind 
the constriction. Cuticular transverse rings seem to be absent. 

Oesophagus. —Normal. Width at the anterior end 30*3 per cent. ; at the 
nerve-ring 38*5 per cont., and at the posterior end 48*6 per cent. The nerve¬ 
ring lies slightly behind the anterior fourth of tho oesophagus (27*9 per cent.), 
and at this point the oesophageal enlargement begins. 

Cardia and intestine .—Of regular form. Rectum =2 anal widths. 

Tail (text-fig. 9 B).—Very much elongate, posteriorly becoming filiform, 
longer than ten anal widths. The anal musculature is very well developed. 
Tail-glands vestigial, only indicated. 

Female sexual organs .—Regular form. Vulva just anterior to the middle 
of the body, 42*4 per cent. 

Habitat .—Ca 1270, 1281. 


Dorylaimus homalop apill atu s ,* sp. n. (Text-fig. 10.) 


Total number , 8, of which $ 5, of which 3 0 and (1) ; $ 3 ; sex-number 60. 


cJ. L, 1-924-2-298 (2-152) 

a, 25-9-27-3 (26-6) 

b, 4-3-4-55 (4-4) 

c, 74-0-86-0 (80-0) 

nr, 31-6-37-7 (33*6) per cent. 
Ca, 13-15*6 : 15*6-23-4 p 
(14-7 : 19 p) 


3. 


Size : $. L, 2-062-2-675 (2-406) 

a, 24-4-33*0 (28-5) 

b, 4*3-5-1 (4-7) }5. 

c, 10-0-12-8 (11-0) 

V, 42-7-49-4 (45-2) per cent. 

G v 16-7-20-5 (18-1) per cent. ) 

G 2 , 20-1-24-6 (22*4) per cent. J 
U x , 7-4-14*2 (10-7) per cent. ) 

U 2 , 10-5-17-8 (14-2) per cent. 

En, 2-8 (5) 

Es, 26-31 : 60-68 p (29 : 63 p) 

Ca, 13-16 :18*2-26 p (14-9 : 21-7 p) 

Proportional widths of the body .— 

$. 15 : 67 : 88 : 93(V) : 100 : 34. n, 5. 
cJ. 15 : 63 : 84 :100 : 43. n, 3. 

Body. —Plump, anterior end one-sixth as wide as the maximum width of 
the body. Posterior end in the male short and rounded; in the female 
elongate. 


j. 


Cuticle .—In two layers, thick : female 3*9-4 p (3*9 /*), male 3-9-9*9 p (6*5 p). 
The outer layer is very thin, the inner thick with a distinct annulation similar 
to that in Dorylaimus annuUitus v. Daday (7). The annulation begins just 
behind the constriction of the head and ends at the posterior end of the tail. 


* vftaXot, flat, plain. 



Dorylaimus homed opapiUatus, sp. n. 

A. Anterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, K 18. 

B. Posterior end of the female. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 1 

C. Structure of the vulva. Oil-im. 1/12, oc. 1. x 

D. Posterior end of the male. Obi. D, oc. 5. x 6 
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At the posterior end of the male (text-fig. 10 D) the annulation of the cuticle 
is only visible on the dorsal side, and shades off gradually towards the posterior 
end of the body. 

Anterior end (text-fig. 10 A).—Six prominent lips, which bear two circles 
of papillae. Both circles are of the same size. The lips are well set off. Spear 
large, lying in a distinct tube. Length of the spear : female 28*6—31*2 /x 
(29*1 fi), male 23*4-28-6 /z (26*9 ft). The tube of the stylet has a cuticular 
reinforcement, which lies a distance from the anterior end of the body of 
one and a half times the width of the anterior end. Probably this apparatus 
serves to prevent the spear from slipping. The posterior end of the spear 
is furcate. No connections between the papillae of the lips and the oesophagus 
were visible. 

Oesophagus. —Narrow in front, then suddenly enlarged just behind its 
middle. Its origin lies in the female a distance of three to five times the width 
of the anterior end of the body from the anterior end ; in the male 3*5-5 times 
this width. Width at the anterior end : female 28*5-41*6 (35*5) per cent.; 
male 26*7-40 (34*3) per cent.; at the nerve-ring (in the female at the middle 
of the oesophagus) 35-47*7 (41*4) per cent. resp. 36*3-46*6 (42*8) per cent., 
and at the posterior end 44*4-50 (46) per cent. resp. 44*9-55 (48-9) per cent. 
Nerve-ring at the end of the first third of the oesophagus ; not seen in the female, 
which was darkly coloured. 

Cardia. —Large, voluminous (measurements above). Intestine in the female 
darkly coloured. Rectum — 1 £ anal widths, or a little more. 

Tail (text-fig. 10 B, D).—In the female (text-fig. 10 B) at first conical, then 
elongate, but not filiform. Length of the cone-shaped part of the tail one-fourth 
of the whole length of the tail. The tail of the male (text-fig. 10 D) is short, 
dorsally strongly curved, ventrally straight. Posterior end rounded with 
a thickened cuticle. 

Female sexual organs .—Ovary paired, slightly asymmetrical, reflexed. The 
anterior branch is shorter than the posterior. Vulva in front of the middle 
of the body. Vagina in two divisions, sunk below the surface one-third of the 
width of the body. Number of eggs up to eight. The eggs have a thick 
shell and are placed one above the next, as in Actinolaimus tripapillatus 
(v. Daday) (text-fig. 10 C). The length of the ovary, the position of the vulva, 
and the Bize of the eggs are given above. 

Male sexual organs. —Testis not seen, because the specimens were darkly 
coloured. Probably it is normally developed. Spicula (text-fig. 10 E) very 
slightly curved. Proximal end slanting, distal end sharply rounded. Ventrally 
and in the interior there is a strengthened margin which serves as a reinforce¬ 
ment. Length 47—55 ft (51 ft) or 2 anal widths. The gubemaculum lies 
just in front of the distal end of the spicula. It has the form of an acute- 
angled triangle. It is small, less than one-fourth of the length of the spicula. 
The praeanal armament (text-fig. 10 D) consists of three papillae, which are 
flat. The most anterior papilla is not quite 4 anal widths, the second 1$ anal 
widths in front of the anus, and the most posterior is just in front of the anus. 
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Their structure (text-fig. 10 P) is the same as in Actinolaimus tripapillatus 
(see text-fig. 11 K). They are slightly elevated, and have in the interior 
nerve-fibres, which have no swellings. 

Affinities. —The differences from Dorylaimus annulatus v. Daday are :— 

(1) The smaller size of the body (female 2*406, male 2*152, compared with 
3*279 amd 5 mm.) ; 

(2) The existence of a scaffold in the guide-tube of the spear, which is absent 
in D. annulatus ; 

(3) The different structure of the spicular apparatus, and, above all, the 
existence of only three praeanal papillae, whereas thirty-seven small papillae 
are present in D. annulatus. 

Habitat. —Ca 388, 718, 1266. 

Actinolaimus tripapillatus (v. Daday). (Text-fig. 11.) 

Syn. Dorylaimus tripapillatus v. Daday. 

Total number, 102, of which $ 13, of which 3 0 ; o 48, of which (12); juv. 41 ; 
sex-number 277. 

Size : $. L, 4-05-8-73 (6-118) , <$. L, 4-68-9-045 (6-554) ) 

a, 58-73-2 (65-7) a, 52-6-77-9 (66-8) | 

1), 4-78-7-08 (5-74) . b, 4-15-6-34 (5-45) i. 36. 

c, 17-2-25-3 (20-9) ^ 13 ‘ c, 125-195 (164) i 

V, 23-5 -35-2 (29-3) per cent. nr, 11-9-13-7 per cent, j 

nr, 11*9-13*6 per cent. 

Juv. : L, 2*28-5*295 (3*639) ; a, 46*2-66*7 (58*1) ; b, 3*88-^*87 (4*72) ; 
c, 10*8-20*7 (14*9). n, 41. 

A detailed description of this species was given in the paper, ‘ Die Ent- 
wicklung von Actinolaimus tripapillatus (v. Daday) Ztschr. fur Morphologic 
und Okologie der Tiere, A, xviii, 1930. Here we will give only a short specific 
diagnosis, the sizos, and figures. 

In both sexes the anterior end of the body is about 1/4*5 times as wide 
as the maximum width of the body. Tail of the female elongated, pointed ; 
tail of the male truncated, rounded. The pharynx has a very strongly developed 
framework, and is narrower in the female than in the male (15*6-18*2: 28*6-31 *2 p 
resp. 15*6-16*9 : 28*6-31*2 p). The spear is truncated, pointed at the anterior 
end. There is a subcuticular margin on each side of its anterior h°lf in the 
female. Posterior end furcate. Supporting scaffold of the spear present. 
Length of the spear : female 39-41*6 p , male 36*4-39 p. Just in front of the 
spear-scaffold are the circular amphids. The oesophagus logins three spear- 
lengths behind the base of the pharynx. Nerve-ring in the first third of the 
the oesophagus. Width at the anterior end: female 27*3-34*8 per cent. 
(15*6-20*4 p), male 28*5-31*5 per cent. (15*6-18*2 p) ; at the nerve-ring 26*9-37*5 
per cent. (18*2-31*2 p), resp. 24*1-34*5 percent. (18*2-26 p), and at the posterior 
end 43*8-52*7 per cent. (36*4-52 p) } resp. 41-50 per cent. (39-46*8 p). Cardia 
large and triangular, 26-28*6 : 31*2-36*4 p. 
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Tkxt-fig. 11. 



Actinolaimus tripapillatus (v. Daday). 

A. Anterior end of the male. 

B. Anterior end of the female. 

C. Extreme anterior end of the female. 

D. Structure of the nerve-ring in the male. 

E. Posterior end of the female. 

F. Structure of the vulva. Lateral view. 

G. Structure of the vulva. Ventral view. 

H. Posterior end of the male. 

I. Spicula. 

K. Praeanal papilla. 
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Female M&-organ &—Ovaries a^janmstdcaL Vulva far forward, Posterior 
branch of the ovary elongate. Eggs large and thick-shelled. 

Male sex-organs, —Testis elongate, paired, not reflexed. Spicula slightly 
curved,, 96*2-117 p long. Their proximal And distal ends are round. No 
accessory piece. Three praeanal papillae, the most anterior being the least 
developed. 

Proportions at the posterior end. —Length of the tail, female 4*7-6* 1, male 
0*54-0*06 ; spicula 1*46-2*14 ; distance, anus to 1st papilla 3*34-4*66, anus 
to 2nd papilla 2*38-3-33, anus to 3rd papilla 1*66-1*9. 

Widths of the body. —Anterior end : female 23*4-26 p, male 20*8-26 p ; 
Anterior and of oesophagus 52-419*8 p reap. 49*4-624 p, nerve-ring £5—83*2 ft 
reap. 024-754 p, posterior end of the oesophagus 83*2-1014 p resp. 83*2- 
106*6 p, largest width (in the middle of the body) 78-119*6 p resp. 88*4-117 p, 
vulva 78-109*2 p, anus 46*8-52 p resp. 54*6-67*6 p. 

Habitat. —Ca 182, 263, 357, 388, 717, 719, 1126, 1222, 1224, 1265, 1267, 1272, 
1282. 

Aberevi ation s . 


oc. Accessory. 

on. Guiuhus, tooth, spear 

ctfmph. Amphid. 

, ovr. Ovary. 

an. Anus. 

ovfaL Fertilized 

apnd. Appendix. 

j pk. pharynx. 

apph. Apophysis. 

1 ppl. Papilla. 

cd. Cauda 

pr. Protractor. 

r/. Cell. 

| ret. Rectum. 

crd. Cartlia. 

! sc. Scaffold. 

cut. Cut ic ula. 

set. Seta. 

dsl. Dorsal. 

sp. Spicula. 

gt. Gland. 

spn. Spinneret. 

gng. Ganglion. 

i sp pr. Spicula protractor. 

grn. Granula. 

str. Striae. 

int. Intestine. 

1 sup. Supplementary. 

lb. Lip. 

| tst. Testis. 

lum. Lumen. 

| id. Uterus. 

marg . Margin. 

| vog. Vagina. 

mac. Muscle. 

j vlv. Vulva. 

nrv. Nerve. 

j vnt. Ventral. 


nrv r. Nerve-ring. I vstbl. Vestibulum. 

oe. Oesophagus. y. Young. 
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Report on the Scorpions collected by Mr. Bertram Thomas in Arabia. By 
Susan Finnegan, B.Sc., Ph.D., Assistant Keeper in the Department of 
Zoology, British Museum (Natural History). 

(With 8 Text-figures) 

[Read 18 February 1932] 

The number of species in this collection is small—there are six species, Nebo 
hierochonticus representing the family Scorpionidae, while the rest all belong 
to the family Buthidae. 

The route selected by Mr. Thomas was from Salala to Doha and led first 
through the Qara Mountains on the coast and then across the Great Arabian 
Desert. A few of the specimens were obtained in the mountainous area, but 
these all belong to the species Nebo hierochonticus , the remainder from the 
desert being Buthids. The geographical range of the species collected is 
restricted to Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Persia, the coasts of the 
Red Sea, Algeria, Egypt, and as far south as Abyssinia on the African side. 

Family SCORPIONIDAE. 

Subfamily Diplocentrinae. 

Genus Nebo. 

Nebo hierochontious (Simon). 

Hemiscorpio hierochonticus Simon, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) ii, 1872, p. 255. 

Nebo hierochonticus Simon, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) viii, 1878, p. 399 ; Kraepelin, Das 
Tierreich, Berlin, Lief, viii, 1899, p. 98. 

Gurthunut, Qara Mountains, 12. ii. 1930. Alt. 2,950 feet. Coll. nos. 52, 
57, 64. 

Ain, Qara Mountains, 8. xi. 1930. Alt. 1,500 feet. Coll. nos. 202, 203, 
204, 206. 

Khiyunt, 10. xi. 1930. Alt. 1,750 feet. Coll. no. 226. 

Fuzul, 16. xi. 1930. Alt. 1,350 feet. Coll. no. 346. 

Family BUTHIDAE. 

Subfamily Buthinae. 

Genus Buthus Leach. 

Buthus quinquestriatus (Hemprich & Ehrenberg). 

Androctonus ( Liurus ) quinquestriatus Hemprich & Ehrenberg, Symbolae physicae, 
Arachnoidea, ix, 1831 (pis. 1828), no. 1, t. 1, fig. 5, sign a. 

Buthus quinquestriatus Kraepelin, Jahr. hamburg. wise. Anst. viii, 1891, p. 200 
Kraepelin, Das Tierreich, Berlin, Lief, viii, 1899, p. 27. 
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Wadi Ghabartan, 9. ii. 1930. Alt. 1860 feet. Coll. nos. 46 & 46. 

Ain al Riqat. Alt. 250 feet, 2. xi. 1930, Coll. no. 116. 4. xi. 1930, Coll. no. 139. 

Buthus orassioauda (Olivier). 

Scorpio craasicauda Olivier, Q. A., Voyage dans l’Empire Ottoman, l’Egypte et la 
Perse, v, 1807, p. 171, t. 42, fig. 2. 

Buthus craasicauda Kraepelin, Das Tierreich, Berlin, Lief, viii, 1899, p. 10. 

Binkhauter, 24. i. 1930. Alt. 720 feet. Coll. no. 20. 

Kharaiyim Fasao, 20. xii. 1930. Alt. 850 feet. Coll. no. 426. 

Buthus acutboabinatus Simon. 

Butfnte acutecarinatus Simon, Ann. Mus. Stor. nat. Gonova, xviii, 1883, p. 245, t. 8, 
fig. 18 ; Kraepelin, Dae Tierreich, Berlin, Lief, viii, 1899, p. 18. 

Mihrah al ’And, 1. xi. 1930. Alt. 220 feet. Coll. no. 85. 

Doda, 10. i. 1931. Alt. 900 feet. Coll. no. 460. 

Genus Microbuthus Kraepelin. 

Miorobuthus fusillus Kraepelin. 

Microbuthus pusillus Kraepelin, Mitt, naturh. Mus. Hamburg, xv, 1898, p. 42; 
Das Tierreich, Berlin, Lief, viii, 1899, p. 38. 

Milwah al ’Aud, 30. x. 1930. Alt. 220 feet. Coll. no. 15. 

Genus Apistobuthus, gen. nov. 

Tarsal spur reduced to a small weak spine, sometimes present on the fourth 
pair, always absent on the third pair of legs. Immovable fang of mandible 
with two spines on lower margin. Dentition of fingers of cheliped consisting 
of thirteen rows of median teeth, last tooth of median series greatly enlarged ; 
outer and inner series consisting of single teeth placed, in the outer series, 
slightly posterior to the level of the enlarged median tooth, and in the inner 
series about the level of the middle of the median series. Cephalothorax 
with postocular portion depressed ; ante-ocular portion rising steeply to level 
of anterior margin. Keels finely tuberculated, surface minutely granular. 
Deep JL-shaped sulcus behind ocular tubercle. Sternum triangular, one and 
a half times longer than broad, with incised median groove. Abdomen 
distinctly three-keeled. First three segments of tail region flattened, the second 
expanded laterally. No spine beneath aculeus. 

Genotype, Apistobuthus pterygocercus, sp. n. 

Apistobuthtjs ptebygocebcus, sp. n. 

Uruq Dhahiqah, 26. xii. 1030. Alt. 700 feet. Coll. no. 446. 

Shena. 4. i. 1931, alt. 1,000 feet. Coll. no. 452. 5. i. 1931, alt. 1,000 feet, 
Coll. no. 456. 

Colow ochraceous-yellow, lateral eyes black, ocular tubercle infuscate, teeth 
on fingers of chelipeds, tips of mandibles, claws, and aculeus light brown. 

Anterior margin of cephalothorax straight and at higher level than ocular 
tubercle (text-fig. 1). Posterior portion of cephalothorax depressed, deep 
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JL-shaped sulcus behind ocular tubercle (text-fig. 2). Surface minu tely granular, 
keels finely tuberculated ; posterior keel curving round to meet the lateral 
keel, which is indicated faintly by a row of granules. Median keels barely 
distinguishable; anterior keels extending a very little distance beyond the 
ocular tubercle. 

Median eyes large, placed midway between anterior and posterior margins 
of cephalothorax. Five lateral eyes, three large eyes, fourth and fifth small, 
each about one-third diameter of the larger eye (text-fig. 3). 

Sternum triangular, one and a half times longer than broad with deep median 
cleft extending one-third length of the plate (text-fig. 4). 


Text-fig. 1. 



Apisiobuthus pterygoccrcus, sp. n. Lateral view of cephalothorax. x 9. 


First two abdominal terga with median keels distinct, lateral keels short and 
curved back upon themselves, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth tergites with 
three keels ; seventh tergite with well-defined median keel on anterior half 
of segment, four sharply tuberculated lateral keels, the two keels on either 
side joined to each other anteriorly and forming a continuous loop, one on each 
side of the median keel. Sterna smooth and shining, the last one with four 
keels, penultimate with indication also of two median and two short lateral 
crests. 

Tail very much flattened anteriorly, first segment deeply excavated between 
the superior keels, flattened and sloping sideways and downwards between the 
superior and superior laterals, ten keels present, superior lateral and median 
laterals sharply toothed ; second segment also with ten keels, dorsal surface 
flattened into a broadly expanded plate between the two arched superior lateral 
keels which present a broadly toothed margin, superior keels indicated only 
by a row of tubercles, the median lateral, inferior lateral, and inferior median 
keels are smoothly represented in their anterior portion and become moulded 
posteriorly into large smooth tubercles ; the third segment also shows slight 

8 » 
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Apietobxahus pterygueereus, sp. n. Dorsal view of whole animal 


X2§ 
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depression, but has resumed a more normal shape, superior keels consist of four 
blunt tubercles, superior lateral of six or seven serrations on lateral margins 
of segment, median lateral keels absent, the four inferior keels strongly toothed; 
fourth segment narrower, less than half the width of the second segment, 
smooth and rounded dorsally, two stout apophyses on either side, just below 
articulation with preceding segment, superior lateral keel very faint, four 


Text-fig. 7. 



Apistobuthus ptcrygocercus, sp. ». 

.Fig. 6.—Mandible. x20. 
Fig. 7. —Finger, x 10. 


inferior keels more marked bearing minute granules ; fifth segment about 
the same width as fourth segment, smooth and rounded on dorsal surface 
a row of small punetations lie in the position of the superior lateral kZl 
inferior lateral unevenly serrated, with several large teeth in the posterior 
half of tiie segment, lateral portion of posterior margin fluted. Vefeiotewithout 

’ Sm0 ° th ’ 8Par8ely PUnCtate> and ftwiished with fine 
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Immovable arm of mandible with two teeth on lower margin (text-fig. 6). 
Trochanter of cheUped with a crest of small tubercles on inferior surface and 
several short rows of granules on upper surface; humerus with three tuber- 
culated keels. Brachium with only one keel definitely marked, outer keel 
indicated roughly by granules, inner margin toothed but not keeled. Hand 
short, smooth, and about one-fourth length of fingers, which are exceedingly 
long and slender. Thirteen rows of median teeth extend from tip to base 

Text-fig. 8. 



Apietobuthus pterygocercus , sp. n. Fourth leg, showing tibial spur. X 11 i. 

of fingers (text-fig. 7), last tooth of median series greatly enlarged ; outer series 
consisting of a single row of teeth, situated just posteriorly and obliquely to 
the enlarged median tooth at the base of each of the ten distal median series ; 
inner series also consisting of a single row of teeth, about the same size as those 
of the outer series, but smaller than the enlarged median tooth and situated 
about the level of the middle of the median series. 
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First three pairs of legs with the last three segments flattened below and 
protarsus somewhat flattened above, margins of tibia, protarsus and tarsus 
furnished with rows of long stiff setae, those of lower margin regular and 
stretching downwards, so that they are not seen in dorsal view; fourth pair 
of legs neither compressed nor armed with rows of setae. Tibial spurs absent 
on third pair of legs and present as a small weak spine on only one of the 
fourth pair of legs in two of the three specimens collected (text-fig. 8), absent 
from all the legs of the third specimen. Anterior pedal spur long, stout, and 
hairy, about one-third as long again as posterior spur. Claws nearly as long 
as tarsi, claw lobe well developed and hairy. Pectines long, teeth 36-66. 


Measurements :— 

mm. 

Total length... 50*0 

Length of cephalothorax. 6-0 

„ tail . 32-0 

Width at base of cephalothorax. 6*0 

„ anterior margin. 3-6 

Length to middle eye tubercle. 2*5 

Diameter of median eye . 1*0 

Length of median eye tubercle. 1-5 

Width of abdomen. 6*5 

,, anterior end of 6th abdominal segment_ 5*0 

,, posterior end of 6th abdominal segment_ 2-5 

Length of 6th abdominal segment . 3*2 

„ cheliped. 31*5 


Remarks .—The genus Apistobuthus is distinguished from all the other known 
genera of Buthids in the depression and expansion of the anterior segments 
of the tail and in the arching of the anterior portion of the cephalothorax 
from the ocular tubercle Up to the higher level of the anterior margin. Apisto¬ 
buthus is most nearly related to the genus Plesiobuthus described by Mr. Pocock 
in 1900 from Baluchistan (‘The Fauna of British India, Arachnida,’ p. 43, 
1900). It differs from Plesiobuthus not only in the above points but also in 
the occurrence of tibial spines on the fourth pair of legs, and in the well-developed 
claw-lobes, and throws still further doubt on the wisdom of separating the 
Centurinae and Buthinae on the evidence of tibial spines. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—1. General introduction and station list. By E. B. Worthing¬ 
ton, M.A., Ph.D., Balfour Student at Cambridge University. 

(Plates 1-5) 

[Head 28 April 1932] 

The Cambridge Expedition to the East African lakes was organised in 1930 
to continue limnological investigations in Kenya and Uganda. The early 
African lake expeditions at the beginning of the century concentrated on Lake 
Tanganyika, but made collections of the fauna and flora of Lakes Victoria, 
Edward, Albert, etc?., and other collections have been brought to European 
museums by individual collectors. A summary of knowledge up to date 
was given by Dr. Cuimington (1921), but since that time the sciences 
of limnology and ecology have undergone considerable development and we 
are now able to approach the problems from a somewhat different standpoint, 
considering the animals and plants in relation to their physical and biological 
environments, and attacking problems of geographic distribution with a sounder 
backing from geology. This modern type of research on the African lakes 
may be said to have started on Lake Victoria, the second largest lake in the 
world, with an area of 26,000 square miles, of which the biology was studied 
in detail by Mr. Michael Graham, whom I had the advantage of assisting, 
during the Government fishing survey in 1927-8. The results of this survey 
were embodied in an official report (Graham, 1929). Following on this a 
similar survey was made of Lakes Albert and Kioga in 1928, the results of 
which were published by Worthington (1929 etc.). In 1929 Miss Penelope 
Jenkin (1932) did detailed biological work on certain small lakes in the Kenya 
rift valley—Lakes Naivasha, Elmenteita, and Nakuru. 

The object of last year’s expedition was to complete the biological map 
of the Kenya and Uganda lakes. In Kenya, Lake Rudolf was the main 
objective, a vast area of water 185 miles long with a maximum width of 
37 miles, only 1,250 feet above sea-level, which lies in the northern part of the 
Kenya rift valley and was very little known from the biological point of view. 
The deepest sounding we recorded was 73 metres (40 fathoms), but we have 
shown that the lake was formerly at a level 475 feet above the present, and 
therefore was three times as deep. When the lake was high during the 
pluvial periods it must have covered a vast area of what is now the Turkana 
desert, and we have concluded that it overflowed to the north-west into the 
basin of the Sob&t river and so into the Nile near Khartoum. In those times 
the water must have been practically fresh, but in the period which intervened 
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between the pluvials and the present day the lowering of the lake-level has 
caused a concentration of dissolved salts until now the water is so alkaline 
as to be exceedingly unpleasant to drink (alkaline reserve — 0-02 Normal). 

The daily shade temperature of the Lake Rudolf littoral reaches 100° 
or 110° F., and the vegetation map of Africa shows that the lake lies in an 
isolated area of desert or steppe-desert, the nearest similar vegetational areas 
being those of Somaliland and the Eritrean shore *. Consequently the land- 
fauna, which was collected in fair detail, is of considerable interest, as Mr. 
Parker’s paper in this series on Reptiles will show. One of the best descriptions 
of this region yet published is that by von Hohnel (1894) concerning its 
original exploration. 

Lake Baringo which was also studied in detail lies at a height of 3,150 feet 
in the rift valley to the south and is much smaller, about 12 by 6 miles. It is 
shallow with an even bottom at metres, and the water is yellow and muddy 
with a lower alkalinity (alkaline reserve = 0*006 Normal). 

Continuing the series down the rift valley, Lakes Hannington, Nakuru, 
and Elmenteita are smaller very alkaline lakes (alkaline reserve = 0*16, 0*19, 
and 0*22 Normal respectively). The last two are very shallow, and Hannington 
is probably also shallow, though it has not been sounded in detail. Lake 
Naivasha lies at a height of 6,200 feet still further to the south in the rift 
valley ; it measures about 8 by 9 miles and has a maximum depth of 
18£ metres. Although, like the foregoing, it apparently lies in a closed drainage 
basin, the water is practically fresh (alkaline reserve = 0*003 Normal) and 
probably there is a subterranean outlet causing a through current of water. 
High-level beaches point to the conclusion that during the first (Kamasian) 
pluvial period all the Kenya rift lakes from Baringo to Magadi were United. 

In Uganda, Lake Edward, the greater part of which lies within Belgian 
Congo Territory, and Lake George were the chief subjects of study. Lake 
Edward, which is 48 miles long by 25 miles wide, lies at a height of about 
3,000 feet in the western rift valley. It was found to have a deep trough 
descending to a depth of 118 metres near the steep escarpment to the west, 
from which the bottom shelves evenly to the swampy south-east shore. On the 
other hand, Lake George, which is about 12 miles square and lies in a branch 
of the rift valley under Mt. Ruwenzori, is very shallow with an even bottom 
at 2£ metres ; much of its shore is bordered by papyrus swamp. The two 
lakes are connected by the Kazinga Channel, a unique physiographical feature 
about 30 miles long by \ mUe wide, which presents bionomic problems of great 
interest. The region is beset with problems of river reversal and changes 
of lake-level, which have greatly affected the aquatic fauna. 

♦ Unfortunately, several recently published maps (for instance, Hurst and Phillips, 1931) 
show the Rudolf region to have a high rainfall and to have a savannah or savannah-forest* 
vegetation. This is probably due to lack of data concerning the area. Actually such 
information as there is suggests that the northern part of the Kenya rift in which Lake 
Rudolf lies has an annual rainfall considerably less than 20 inches, and the vegetation 
near the lake shore is certainly desert or scrub-desert except along the dry water- courses. 
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While the Expedition was in Uganda the Government took the opportunity 
of having surveys made of the following smaller lakes with a view to fisheries’ 
development, which, of course, involved collecting the fauna and flora and 
studying the ecology :— 

Lake Bunyoni is an excellent example of a modern lake with no indigenous 
fish-life, and lies at a height of 6,400 feet in the highland Kigezi district. 
It was formed in recent times by a lava flow which poured across one of the 
steep-sided Kigezi valleys, ponding a stream to form a beautiful fresh-water 
lake about 17£ miles long, some 40 metres deep, with long rambling bays and 
numerous islets. 

Lakes Nakavali, Kachira, and Kijanebalola are an interesting series of shallow 
swampy waters lying on one of the drainage systems which virtually connect 
Lake Edward to Lake Victoria. They have a pronounced faunistic interest, 
since most of the modern fauna of Lake Edward was probably derived from 
Lake Victoria along these unique drainage systems, which arise in swamps 
and now flow both eastward to Lake Victoria and westward to Lakes Edward 
and George. 

Lake Nabugabo is a small oval stretch of water 5 miles long by 3 miles 
wide and only 4J metres deep, lying close to the north-west corner of Lake 
Victoria. It was originally a part of Victoria, but has become completely 
shut off by the growth of a sand-spit, and contains an isolated sample of the 
Victoria fauna. Along one side it is bordered by a large acid Sphagnum 
swamp, one of the very few acid swamps in East Africa. Nabugabo is less 
alkaline than any other East African lake. 

A general account of the lake regions visited has already been published 
in the 4 Geographical Journal ’ (Worthington, 1932), so it is unnecessary to 
burden this introduction with physiographieal details. For further information 
concerning the smaller Kenya lakes, see Gregory (1921) and Leakey (1931). 

The personnel consisted of Dr. E. B. Worthington as leader and zoologist, 
who concentrated on fish, plankton, the general ecology of the lakes, and 
fisheries’ development. Mrs. Stella Worthington as geographer collaborated 
with the leader in all this work and in addition made detailed surveys and 
maps of parts of Lake Rudolf, the results of which are published here as 
Map 1. Mr, L. C. Beadle as chemist and zoologist was concerned with the 
study of water chemistry in relation to biology, and did other work on the 
bionomics of swamps to compare the conditions in Africa with those in the 
South American Chaco. Mr. V. E. Fuchs as geologist studied the high-level 
beaches and where possible made fossil collections representing the lake-faunas 
of the pluvial periods. Unfortunately, Fuchs was taken seriously ill with 
spirillum and malarial fevers after the first two months, and as a result was 
incapable of work for four months out of the year. After the other meml>ers 
returned to England, however, he joined Dr. L. S. B. Leakey’s archaeological 
expedition in East Africa and spent an additional four months in the field 
continuing his researches. The other members of the expedition enjoyed 
good health on the whole, but Worthington and Beadle suffered from occasional 
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slight attacks of malaria and Mrs. Worthington was laid up for 10 days in camp 
on Lake Edward with dysentery. 

For the first two months Mr. R. E. Dent, Assistant Game Warden in charge 
of fish in Kenya Colony, accompanied the expedition by arrangement with the 
Kenya Government. He collaborated in the biological work, his experience 
of the country was invaluable, and he saved the expedition a severe amount 
of expense and inconvenience by lending his house on the shore of Lake 
Naivasha for the whole year. This house was Used as a headquarters, being 
in a healthy part of the country; not only was it an excellent place for 
recuperation after strenuous work in the unhealthy regions of Baringo and 
Rudolf, but it served as a base for investigations of Lake Naivasha itself. 
Mr. Dent’s 20-foot sailing-boat on the lake was also lent to the expedition. 

The means of transport to and from the lakes was always provided by motor¬ 
cars and lorries. Once arrived at the lake-shores travel was generally accom¬ 
plished by open boat, but occasionally by foot safari and head-porterage. 
A 12 h.p. outboard motor was transported everywhere with the other equipment 
and attached to different craft as occasion demanded. It was chiefly due to 
the reliability of this machine that we were able to cover so much water, for 
small boat navigation on many of the lakes is difficult and sometimes dangerous 
by reason of the sudden storms and heavy swells. 

The itinerary was as follows :— 

The first two months in the company of Dent were occupied by a preliminary 
examination of the Kenya lakes. Work started at the beginning of November 
on Lake Naivasha, and at the end of November we moved to Baringo, trans¬ 
porting there a 14-foot open row-boat. In the middle of December we set 
out for Lake Rudolf and succeeded in transporting our equipment and a 
20-foot metal lifeboat, lent to the expedition by the railway and harbour 
authorities and delivered by them to railhead at Kitale, over the 300 miles 
of bad road and desert from Kitale to the lake shore, arriving there on Christmas 
Eve 1930. 

A fortnight was spent building a permanent base-camp at the mouth of the 
Kaliokwel River about half-way up the west shore of the lake, a situation partly 
protected by the sand-spit of Ferguson Bay. A preliminary visit was made 
to Central Island and a general idea gathered of the work waiting to be done. 
After returning to Naivasha for fresh supplies and equipment we moved to 
Baringo towards the end of January for the main working time on that lake. 
In the middle of March the expedition travelled again to Lake Rudolf for 
two months, during which Ferguson Bay, Central Island, and the adjoining 
parts of both east and west shores and the open water were studied in detail. 
During this time Beadle made a trek to the north end of the lake near Lokitaung, 
while the Worthingtons accomplished a long open-boat journey, crossing the 
lake in two places and examining Unknown parts of its shores. 

During May some further work was done on Lake Naivasha and the whole 
expedition moved its headquarters from Naivasha to Lake Edward in Uganda, 
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taking a 16-foot open boat specially designed for the outboard motor and built 
from timber obtained locally, the first non-native craft on either Lakes Edward 
or George. Work started at Katunguru on the Kazinga Channel at the end 
of May, continued on Lake Edward through June and July, during which 
time the Worthingtons made a boat journey round and across the lake, 
while Beadle and Fuchs, working from the land, studied the shores and walked 
into the Congo to visit the Semliki Falls and nearby regions. Most of July 
and the beginning of August was spent on Lake George, after which Beadle 
had to return to England and Fuchs to Naivasha. Dr. and Mrs. Worthington 
then moved to Lake Bunyoni for a clear fortnight and afterwards spent another 
month until the middle of September examining Lakes Nakavali, Kachira, 
Kijanebalola, and Nabugabo. They returned to England at the end of October 
after submitting preliminary reports to the Uganda Government. 

The whole expedition cost the sum of about £1,700, which was contributed 
by the following bodies :—Royal Society Government Grants, British Museum 
(Nat. Hist.), Percy Sladen Memorial Trust, British Association, Cambridge 
Balfour Fund, Royal Geographical Society, Gloyne Fund, Gonville and Oaius 
College, Worts Fund, and the Uganda Government. In submitting the accounts 
a balance of £170 was shown, which it has been arranged to put towards the 
expense of publishing the scientific results in the ‘ Journal of the Linnean 
Society.’ 

The collections have been sorted at the Zoological Laboratory, Cambridge, 
and at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, where all the specimens 
will be deposited finally. The different groups of organisms have been submitted 
to the following authorities for examination, several of whom will be contri¬ 
buting papers in the series of results :— 

Mammals to Miss St. Leger ; Reptiles and Amphibians to Mr. H. W. Parker ; 
Cichlid fishes to Dr. C. Tate Regan, F.R.S., and Miss E. Trewavas ; fishes 
other than Cichlidae to Dr. E. B. Worthington ; Mollusca to Major M. 
Connolly; Oligochaeta to Lt.-Col. J. Stephenson, F.R.S. ; Parasitic Worms 
to Dr. H. A. Baylis ; Leeches to Dr. J. Percy Moore ; Sponges to Mr. M. 
Burton ; Polyzoa to Dr. A. Hastings ; Rotifera to Prof. P. de Beauchamp ; 
large Crustacea to Dr. I. Gordon ; Argulidae to Dr. W. A Cunnington; 
parasitic Copepoda to Mr. Leigh-Sharpe ; Planktonic Crustacea to Mr. A. G. 
Lowndes ; Myriapoda and Arachnida to Dr. S. Finnegan ; Hydrachnida to 
Dr. O. Lundblad ; adult insects to members of the British Museum entomo¬ 
logical department; insect larvae to Dr. A. D. Imms; land-plants and water- 
weeds to Mr. J. Ramsbottom ; and Phytoplankton to Miss F. Rich. 

As a result of the expedition’s work it may now be said that all the important 
lakes in Kenya and Uganda have received a thorough preliminary biological 
survey, but it is not. claimed that every organism from every lake has been 
collected; such a feat would have been impossible with the time at our 
disposal, and indeed certain forms of life are inevitably overlooked in any 
faunistic work. Many problems have been cleared up, but at the same time 
many others have been opened for further investigations. Moreover, there 
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are still many fresh waters in this region not yet studied at all. The rivers 
and streams present innumerable problems in themselves, and it has not yet 
been possible to examine the small crater lakes which abound in the Ankole 
and Toro districts of Uganda. In Kenya, Lake Magadi, a saturated solution 
of soda with fresh-water streams flowing into it, and Lake Jipe, which lies 
under the massive volcano of Kilimanjaro, have been left out of our work. 
In Tanganyika Territory there are still untouched fields for fresh-water 
research : the large alkaline lakes of Natron and Eyassi in the eastern rift 
have not yet even been collected and the abyssal depths of Lake Tanganyika 
itself, which is known to be almost a mile deep, have only been plumbed at 
three points, while nothing is known of the abyssal fauna which may or may 
not live near the bottom. Lake Nyassa presents similar deep-water problems 
which could not be tackled by the early expeditions owing to lack of suitable 
equipment. It is to be hoped, therefore, that before long a further expedition 
will be organized, thoroughly equipped for deep-water work, to proceed to 
Tanganyika, Nyassa, and the small unknown lakes of Tanganyika Territory 
with the object of elucidating still further the problems of the African lakes. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the members of the 
expedition for their helpfulness, often in trying conditions, Professor J. Stanley 
Gardiner for assistance in organizing the expedition before leaving England 
and for advice in all its stages, His Excellency Sir William Gowers for his 
interest and help in Uganda, and the many friends both in East Africa and in 
England who have helped the expedition on its way. 

The following Station List is abridged from the expedition’s log-books, to 
include only those stations from which specimens were preserved. The 
object of printing it here is to save much unnecessary space in the following 
series of papers, since the locality and data concerning specimens can be 
referred to simply by a station number. 

Maps 1-3 are reproduced from the 1 Geographical Journal/ vol. lxxix, by 
permission of the Royal Geographical Society. Maps 4 and 5 have been 
prepared by my wife. 
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Abridged Station List. 

Lake Naivasha. 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. j 

Gear. j 

Notes. 

1 . 

10/11/30. ! 

1800-0630. | 

E. shore. ! 

gill-nets. ; 

depth 3 m. 

2.! 

11/11/30. ! 

0030-1000. j 

.. 


>> 

3.! 

12/11/30. 

j 

1200-1400. | 

E. shore off j 
McRae’s. j 

»» 

9 9 \ 

5.' 

13/11/30. 1 

1700-1200. j 

mid-lake. i 

„ 1 

depth 7 m. 

0 .i 

i 

9 f 1 

! 

1210-1220. j 

i 

1 

dredge, plank-, 
ton-nets. 

horizontal haul. | 

7.| 

15/11/30. | 

0700. j 

E. shore. 

— 

native fishing. 

8 & 9 . . j 

I 

l 

1230. ; 

»» I 

pond-net &e. 

woody shore - 
eoileetion. 

10a ... 

10/11/30. j 

“ i 

1 

pond on i 

Kmankop. 1 

— 

99 

11. 

17/11/30. 

1100. ; 

weed arou 
of E. shore. 

winch, pond- 
net, &c. 

gonoral 

collection. 

12. 

19/11/30. 

1700 0700. ; 

E. shore. 

gill-nets. 

— 

14 . 

20/11/30. 

1630 17(H). 

Crescent Is. 

crater. 

water-bottle, 

plankton-nets. 

depth 17 in., 
vertical hauls. 

15 . 


1750-0700. 

E shore. 

gill-nets. 

— 

10 . 

21/11/30. 

1400. 

rainponl. 

pond-net . 

collection. 

IS. 

23,-11/30 

1300. 

middle of 
lake. 

plankton-nets, 

water-bottles. 

depth 10 m., 
\crtical hauls, 
dhan-buoy fixed 

19 . 

- 

1500. 

Crescent Is. 

crater. 

water-bottle. 

depth 18 m., 
dhan-buoy fixed. 

21 . ! 

24/11/30. ! 

0830. 

I 

»> ! 

» 

— 

22 . ! 

25/11/30. : 

0830 0630. 

1 

»♦ i 

gill-nets. 

— ! 

23 . ; 

1 , 


1200. 

Morendat 

River. 

pond-net. 

shore-collection. 1 

24 . ' 

i 

j 

26/11/30. ; 

j 

1300 1700. 

j i 

VV. of lake near 
rocky islets. 

gill-nets. 

— ! 

! 26 . 

9/2/31. 

1800-0600. 

near E. shore. ! 

f 9 

— ! 

27 . 

24/2/31. 

i _ 1 

j 

E. shore. ! 

i j 

pond-net &c. j 

fishermen’s i 

collecting. , 

28. 

t , 

j 1100. 

j noar E. shoro. ; 

plankton-nets. 

horizontal hauls. | 

29. 

26/2/31. 

S 1230 on. 
i wards. 

I Crescent Is. | 
| crater. 

\ 1 

coarse , 

plankton-net. ■ 

24 hours’ plankton! 
observations, 
vertical hauls, i 

30. 

*» 

i 

1 

1 i 

l • * 

i 1 

1 

fine 

plankton-net. \ 

i 

31. 

27/2/31. 

1700. 

j weed area 
, noar E, shore. 

\ plankton- 
nets. 

vertical hauls, i 

l 

32. 

28/2/31. 

— 

L. Nakuru. 

! pond-net &c. 

! shore-collection. 

33. 

1/3/31. 

1100-1600. 

crater lake 

2 miles W. of 
L. Naivasha. 

plankton-nets, 
grabs, wator- 
bottl©8, Ac. 

, vertical liauls. i 

; | 
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Lake Naivasha (continued). 


Station. 

Date. 

| Time. 

Locality. 

! Gear. 

Notes. 

34. 

1/3/31. 

1100-1600. 

crater lake 

pond-net. 

muddy shore- 




2 miles W. of 


collection. 




L. Naivasha. 



35. 

2/3/31. 

1600. 

Crescent Is. 

centrifuge, 

centrifuge 




crater. 

water-bottle. 

plankton. 

36. 

3/3/31. 

1600. 

„ 

»» 

»» 

37. 

5/3/31. 

1700-0630. 

near E. shore. 

gill-nets. 

— 

38. 

8/3/31. 

1200 . 

S.W. bay of 

plankton-nets. 

| depth 1 1*7 m., 


, 


1 Naivasha. 


1 vertical hauls. 

38a ... 

»» 

1 *» 

I M 

water-bottle, 

lines of 



1 

1 

centrifuge. 

; sounding made, j 

39. 

» 

— 

E. shoro. 

f pond-net &e. 

shore-collecting, i 

40. 

11/3/31. 

1200 . 

near centre 

! plankton-nets. 

depth 7 m., j 




of lake. 

j 

vertical hauls. 1 

| 42. 

11/5/31. 

1200 . 

Crescent Is. 

i »* 

depth 8 m., j 

i 

i 



orater. 

1 ** 

vertical hauls. ! 

43. 

M 

1230. 

weedy area 

„ 

depth 3 m.. 




near E. shore. 

| 

vertical hauls, i 

1 



Lake Baringo . 



Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

1 

, Notes. | 

101 . 

4/12/30. 

1100 

S.W. shore. 

seine <fcc. 

j sandy shore l 






j collection. \ 

102 . 

5/12/30. 

0630-1700. 

near S.W. 

gill-nets. 

i depth 4 m. j 




shore. 


J | 

103 . 

t* 

1730-1130. 

M 

long line. 

small hooks. 

104 .i 

*» 

1100 . 

»» 

pond-net &c. 

! sandy shore 

i 





collection. 

103 a .. 

6/12/30. 

1800-1000. 

»» 

long line. 

large hooks. 

105. 

7/12/30. 

1100-0630. 

near rocky 

gill-nets. 

depth 7 m. 




island. 



105 a .. 

»» 

1130-1300. 


thermometers. 

lines of 





Ac. 

soundings. 

106 b .. 

»* 

1700. 

S.W. shore. 

seine. 

_ 

106 . 

8/12/30. 

1200. 

near rocky. 

plankton- 

depth 7 m. 




island. 

nets. 


106 a .. 

9/12/30. 

— 

S. shore. 

pond-net Ac. 

swamp-collection. 

107. 

»» 

— 

open water. 

grab. 

lines of 

108. 

»> 

1600-0600. 

** 

gill-nets, 

soundings. 





long line. 


109. 


1100 . 

S.W. shore. 

— 

sandy shore 

i 1 

i 

i 

1 



collection. 
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Lake Baringo (continued). 


i 

1 Station. 

i 

1 

j Date. 

! 

j Time. 

.(_ 

! 

i 

j Locality. 

1 

1 Goar. 

1 

Notes. 

. . 

1 

j 24/1/31. 

1100 . 

river at 
Marigat. 

seine &c. 

stony shore 
collection. 

| 112 . 

: 25/1/31. 

1100 . 

S.W. shore. 

pond-net <fcc., 
plankton-nets. 

” 

j 

114. 

26/1/31. 

0900-1200. 

S. shore. 

pond-net &c. 

swamp-collection, j 

115. 

•• 

1600-1700. 

W. shore. 

— 

stony shore J 

collection. | 

; 116. 

27/1/31. 

1800-0600. 

open water 
near rocky 
island. j 

gill-nets. 

i 

dhan-buoy fixed, j 

j 

117. 

28/1/31. 

0900. 

»» 

plankton-nets. ! 

horizontal hauls. 

118. 

M 

1700-0600. 

,, 

gill-nets. , 

depth 7 m. 

119. 

M 

»» 

ii 1 

long lme. 

— i 

119a .. 

28/1/31. 

1100-1130. 

open water 
near rocky 
island. 

trawl. 

j 

1 

121 . 

ft 

1700. 


grab, plankton- 
nets, dredge. 

depth 7 m., ! 

vertical hauls. 

122 . 

30/1/31. 

1700-1800. 

>» 

trawl. 

3 hauls. * 

123. 

31/1/31. 

0600. 

*» 

water-bottle 

centrifuge. 

i 

124. 

»> 

1000 . 

, 

plankton-nets. 

vertical hauls, j 

125. 

»» 

1200 . 

„ 

centrifuge. 

_ I 

126. 

»» 

1600. 

i* 

native 

fishing. 

lines of ' 

soundings. 1 

| 127.i 


t 1700-1800. 

rocky island. 

pond-net &c. 

shore-collection. ■ 

128. 

2/2/31. 

1100 . j 

large island, j 

j 


hot-spring 
j collection. 



Lake Hannington 



Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

129. 

3/2/31. 

! 

I 

- 

N. shore. 

pond-net &c. 

i muddy shore 
collection. 

130. 

' ! 

If 

1 | 

j 


river 

entering lake. 

ii 

ii 

131. 

4/2/31. 

*• 

____ 

N. shore. 

seine. 


132. 

— 

river 

entering lako. 

pond-net. 

shore-collection. 

134. 

•i 

I 


N.E. shore. 

pond-net. 

i 

ii 
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Lake Rudolf. 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

201 . 

24/12/30. 

0630. 

base camp at 
mouth of Kali- 
okwel River. 

seine. 

muddy shore. 

202 . 

»» 

1100. 

lee of Fergu¬ 
son spit. 

99 

sandy shore. 

204 . 

»» 

1800-0600. 

Ferguson Bay. 

gill-nets. 

depth 3 m. 

205 . 

Xmas Day. 

1500. 

lee of Fergu¬ 
son spit. 

seine. 

sandy shore. 

206 . 

26/12/30. 

0600. 

base camp. 

— 

native fisher- j 
men with catch. ; 

207. 

»» 

1100-1530. 

Ferguson Bay. 

gill-nets. 

depth 4 m. j 

207 a .. 

” 

1130-1600. 

loo of Fergu¬ 
son spit. 

2 * gill-net. 

along shore. 1 

208 A .. 

” 

1300. 

*t 

long line 
for Lates. 

1 

209 . 

»» 

1500. 

,, 

seine. 

sandy shore. 

210 . 

29/12/30. 

0600. 

base camp. 

— 

native fisher¬ 
men’s catch. 

211 . 

*» 

1000-1400. 

just outside 
Ferguson Bay. 

gill-nets. 

— 

211a .. 

" 

1030. 

Ferguson spit. 

long line 
for Late*. 

— 

211b .. 

" i 

1130. 

»» 

I>ond-net &e. 

collection in j 
| closed alkaline 
pool. 

212 . | 

30/12/30. 

0600. 

base camp. 

— 

j native fishermen. 

213 . ! 

99 1 

1230. 1 

99 

pond-net &<\ 

shore-collection. , 

214. i 

31/12/30. 

0600. ' 

«, 

— 

native fishermen. 

215 . ; 

1 / 1 / 31 . ; 

1045 0630. 

open water 1 
mile from spit.. 

gill* nets. 

bottom fishing, 
depth 18*5 in. 

216.. 

99 

1200. 

i 


plankton-nets. 

1 depth 18*5 in., 
vertical hauls. ; 

217. ! 

! 

2/1/31. 

! 1200-1700. 

Ferguson Bay. 

! 

gill-nets. 

depth 3 in., 

| crocodile 

j smashod nets. ; 

218. 

3/1/31. 

1200. 

1 

Central Island. 

pond-net. 

j shore-collection, 1 
| lines of soundings. 

219. 

4/1/31. 

1800. 

I 

lee of Fergu¬ 
son spit. 

seine. 

! sandy shore, 

1 3 hauls. 

220. 

5/1/31. 

j 0900-1100. 

| 

base camp. 

pond-net 
and sieves. 

i shore-collections. 

i 

221. 

6/1/31. 

j 1600-1800. 

lee of Fergu¬ 
son spit. 

2 ” gill-net. 

| set along | 

weedy shore. 

221a .. 

js> 

» 

off point of 
| Ferguson spit. 

99 

1 _ 

i 

222. 

99 

1700. 

99 

seine. 

— 

223. 

99 

1830. 

99 

long line. 

— 
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Lake Rudolf (continued). 


1 Station. 

{ Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. | 

j 225 . 

7/1/31. 

1800-1400. 

Jee of Fergu¬ 
son spit. 

long line. 

— 

226. 

8/1/31. 

0730-1130. 

open water ; 
near Central 
Island. | 

gill-nets. 

depth 60 m., 
bottom fishing, 
lines of sounding. 

227. 

» 

0800. 

» j 

grab. 

depth 57 m. 

228. 

9/1/31. 

1700. 

lee of Fergu- j 
son spit. | 

seine. 

4 hauls. 

229 .i 

10/1/31. 

1700-1900. 

99 

gill-nets. 

— 

230. * 

ft 

1730-1900. 

99 

Long line. 

— 

231. ! 

20/3/31. 

1100 . | 

99 ! 

1* seine. 

—* 

232. ' 

»» 

1100-1500. ! 


long line. 

— 

232 a J 

1 

tt 

1200 . 

1 

off point of 

spit. ! 

trawl. 

much mud. 

! 234. 

21/3/31. 

! 

1100 . j 

I 

! 

open water 1 j 
mile off spit. 

plankton-nets. 

depth 25 m., 
vertical hauls. 

236. 

tt 

- 

rain-pools 
near base camp. 

pond-net. 

pool collection. 

236. 

22/3/31. 

1500-1100. 

open water ! 
beyond spit. 

gill-nets. 

depth 12 m., 
surface fishing, 
dhan-buoy fixed. 

! 237. 

t 

0900. 

lee of Fergu¬ 
son spit. 

long line. 

Record IxUe*, i 
95 kg. 

238 . , 

24/3/31. ! 

1 

1100 . 


1 " seine. 

— 

240 . 

j 

1 

tt 

1700. 

base camp. 

pond-net. 

collection from 
enclosed river- 

mouth. 

1 241 . 

' : 
i 

24/3/31. 

1800. 

base camp. 1 

— 

shore shell 
collection. ! 

242 . 

! ” j 

1730. 

| 

Ferguson spit, j 

seine. 

crocodile 
smashed soino. j 

! 243 . 

! » ! 

1800. ! 

t» j 

long line. 

; i 

1 244 . 

' 26/3/31. ! 

1600. 

! Ferguson Bay. 1 

seine. ! 

— 

246 . 

27/3/31. j 

j 1100 . 

»» , 

„ 

i 

246 . 

1 1 

1 »» 

j 

I 1130. 

1 

l 

1 

99 

pond-not. j 

sandy shore 
collection. 

247 . 

! 28/3/31. 

! 0900. 

- 

S. end of For- 

i 

guson Bay. \ 

plankton-nets, j 

i 

depth 3 m., 
horizontal haul. 

248. 

tt 

1000 . 

intermediate 

position. 

tt 

depth 4 in., 
horizontal haul. 

249. 

It 

1100 . 

»• 

j >» 

depth 3*3 m., 
horizontal hauls. 

260. 

tt 

1200 . 

N. end of Fer- 
j guson Bay. 

i *> 

depth 4*7 m., 
horizontal hauls. 

261. 

tt 


S. end of Fer¬ 
guson Bay. 

pond-net. 

shore-collection. 


a* 
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Lake Budolf (continued). 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

! 

Notes. 

253. 

30/3/31. 

0900. 

lee of spit. 

seine. 

— 

254. 

tt 

0930-1800. 

** 

long line. 

— 

256. 

*» 

1000-1215. 

Ferguson Bay. 

gill-nets. 

— 

257. 

•* 

1300. 

Ferguson spit. 


algae from closed ! 
alkaline pool, j 

258. 

31/3/31. 

0900. 

entrance to 
Ferguson Bay. 

plankton-nets. 

depth 9*1 m., 
horizontal hauls. , 

269. 

» 

1000 . 

intermediate 

position. 

*» 

depth 12 m., 
horizontal hauls. ! 

260. 

t* 

1100 . 

open water. 

M 

depth 17 m., 
horizontal hauls. 

261. 

»» 

1200 . 

»» 


depth 21 m., 
horizontal hauls. 

262. 

»* 

1230. 

outside of 
spit.. 

gun. 

pelican and 
cormorant 

stomachs. 

263. 

2/4/31. 

1800 on¬ 
wards. 

open water W. 
of Central Is. 

plankton-nets. 

depth 48 m., 

24 hours* plankton 
observations, 
vortical hauls. 

264. 

.. 

1700. 

Central island. 

r seino. 

— 

266. 

>» 

1700. 

»» 

gun. 

fishes shot. 

267. 

3/4/31. 

0900-1700. 

i 

open water. | 

gill-nets. 

depth 50 m., 
bottom fishing. ; 

269. 

»t 

1000 . 

crater lake B. 

— 

plankton- 
collection. 

270. 

4/4/31. 

1000 . 

crater lake A. 

1 ' seine. 

— 

271. 

tf 

1100 . 

t* 

plankton-nets. 

depth 9 m., 
horizontal hauls. 

273. 

tt 

1600. 

crater lake C. 

V seine. 

i 

j 

water sample 
preserved. 

274. 

5/4/31. 

—■ 

Central Island. 


shore shell 
collections. 

275. 

8/4/31. 

1700. 

Ferguson Bay. 

trawl. 

3-4 m. 

277. 

9/4/31. 

1700. 

** 

gill-nets. 

— 

278. 

11/4/31. 


S. end Fer¬ 
guson Bay. 

1 # seine. 

— 

280 . 

»* 

— 

base camp. 

pond-net. 

alkaline pool 
collection. 

281 . 

12/4/31. 

— 

Central Island. 

tt 

rocky shore 
collection. 

283..,.. 

14/4/31. 

0900. 

E. shore of 
lake near Mt. 
El Moitat. 

tt 

sandy shore 
collection. 

284 . 

* 

» 

0600. 

H 


fossil shell 
collection. 
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Lake Rvdolf (continued). 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

i 

286. 

1 

14/4/31. 

1100 . j 

K. shore near 
Mt. El Moitat. 

1 " seine and 
pond-net. 

weedy lagoon. , 

286., 

15/4/31. | 

0630. j 

»* 

pond-net. 

woody shore. 

287. ; 

„ 

»» 

it 

1 " some. 

a 

288.| 

15/4/31. 

0900-1200. 

j » 

gill-no ts. 

depth 2 m. 

289.j 

” ! 

_ i 

i 

i 

»» 

1 " seuie. 

muddy shore, 
baby crocodiles. 

290.| 

»> 

- ! 

it 

pond-net. 

shore collection. 

291. 1 

16/4/31. 

1200 . 

near Turkwel 


hot fresh- 

i 

1 

1 

1 

River mouth, 
W. of lake. 


water spring. 

292.! 

17/4/31. j 


»» 

— 

shore shells. 

293.| 

1 

»» 

I 

i 

Adach lagoon. 

1 * seine, 
pond-net. 

muddy shore. 

295.' 

19/4/31. 

1700-0900. 1 

Ferguson Bay. 

long line. 

— 

296. 

17/4/31. 

1700-0800. 

N.W. shore, 
near Mt. Labur, 

gill-nets. 

— 

298. 

21/4/31. 

0630. 

open water 

J mile beyond 
spit. 

plankton-nets, 
grab, centri¬ 
fuge. 

depth 19-8, 
vertical hauls. 

299. 

»» 

1800-0630. 

»» 

gill-nets. 

— 

301. 

22/4/31. 


base camp. 

pond-net, 

V seine. 

muddy shore. 

I 


Kazinga Channel. 


- 

j Station. 

Date. 

Timo. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

-- 

501. 

i 

j 24/5/31. 

1700-0630. 

Katunguru, 

mid-channel. 

gill-nets. 

depth 2*5 m. 

602. 

ii 


I 

long line. 

small hooks. 

603. 

25/6/31. 


.» 

i 

— 

native fisher¬ 
men’s catch. 

604. 

•t 

1700-0600. 

” 1 

; 

gill-nets. 

close to 
papyrus edge. 

606. 

26/5/31. 

1700-0630. 

1 mile N.E. of 
Katunguru. 

gill-nets. 

( depth 2*5 m. 

i 

606. 

27/6/31. 

1700-0630. 

Katunguru. 

gill-nets. 

set very close 
j to shore. 

607. 

28/6/31. 

1100 . 

»» 

i 

| pond-net. 

I collection from 

i 

papyrus swamp. 

608. 


1400. 

1700-0600. 

i „ 

V seine. 

] 

| 609. 

M 

i 

:: 

long line. 

—* 
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Kazinga Channel (continued). 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

510. 

29/5/31. 

1100 , 

Katunguru. 

plankton-nets. 

horizontal hauls. 

511. 

ft 

1200 . 

” 

V seine, 
pond-net. 

shore collection. 

512. 

30/5/31. 


River Cham- 
bura near 
Katunguru. 

1 ' seine, 
pond-net. 

m 

513. 

tt 

1700-0600. 

2 miles N.E. : 
of Katunguru, 

gill-nets. 

lines of 
soundings. 

614. 

31/5/31. 

*9 

W. of Katun- ' 
guru. | 

tt 

depth 2*6 m. 

516. 

2/6/31. 


near Katun- j 
guru. 

pond-net. 

collection from 
papyrus swamp. 

516 a .. 

99 


Katunguru. 

>t 

weed collection. 


Lake Edivard. 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

517. 

5/6/31. 

1700-0800. 

1 £ miles gill-nets, 

beyond mouth, 
of Kazinga 1 

Channel. ' 

depth 2-5 in. 

518. 


1800-0600. 

mouth of 
Channel. 

long line. 

— 

519. 

6/6/31. 

»» 

as 517. 

gill-nets. 

— 

520. 

8/6/31. 

— 

Mweya pro¬ 
montory. 

1 * seine, 
pond-net. 

— 

621. 

tt 

— 

mouth of 
Channel. 

— 

— 

1 522... I 

9/6/31. 

} ~ 1 

rivers along 

pond-net. 

Invertebrate 

11/6/31. 

East shore. 


collections. 

! 523. 

1 

I 

8/6/31. 

1700-0700. 

3 miles W. 
of Channel 
mouth. 

gill-nets. 

depth 8*3 m. 

! -624. 

1 

9/6/31. 

1100 . | 

5 miles S. 
of Channel 
mouth. 

large and 
small seines. 

~ 

525/.... 

! : 

>» I 

1700-0600 

As 518. 

long line. 

... 

527. 

11/6/31. 

1000 . 

1 mile up 
Channel. 

plankton-nets. 

horizontal hauls. 

528. 

19 

1030. 

Jmile j W. of 

it 

99 

529. 

99 

1100 . 

1 mile >ChanneI 

99 

99 

530. 

19 

1130. 

2 miles) mouth. 

99 

99 
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Lake Edward (continued). 


| Station. 

1 Date. 

j Time. 

: Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

531. 

i 11/6/31. 

i 

i 1700-0630. 

j 

2| miles N.W. 
j of Channel 
! mouth. 

1 gill-nets. 

i 

; depth 4 m. 

1 

532. 

12/6/31. 

| 1700-0630. 

j J mile up 
j Channel. 

i 

f f 

i 

534. 

! 15/6/31. 

— 

1 Katwe. 

r seine. 

- i 

535. 

t» 

1700-0600. 

near Katwe. 

long line. 

— ! 

636. 

i 

99 

»» 

gill-nets. 

— ' 

537. 

17/6/31. 


noar Kisenyi, 
E. shore. 

grab. 

depth 7*1 m., 
lines of j 

soundings. j 

1 538. 

„ 

1800-0600. 

»» 

gill-nets. 

depth 8-5 in. j 

! 539. 

18/6/31. 

1600-0600. 

” 

long line. 

! 

540. 

19/6/31. 

i 0700. 

»» 

seine. 

} j 

; 541. 

j 19/6/31. 

0900. 

i 

99 

~ 

j shore shell j 

i collection. 

1 542. 

1 

•» 

i 

1100 . 

mouth of 

R. Niamweru. 

V seine, 
pond-net. 

shore collection, j 

i 

1 543. 

it 

S 1300. 

1 mile S. 
of 542. 

99 

»» j 

I 

1 544. 

i »* 

1700-0600. 

near Kanya- 
mwongo. 

gill-nots. 

depth 8*8 m. 

j 544 A 

99 

| 

1 

1700. 

1 

i | 

| j 

grab. 

i 

depth 8*8 m., 1 

lines of j 

soundings. j 

' 545. 

' 20/6/31. 

0900. ; 

99 

some. 

—* 

1 546. 

i 

1 ” 

1100 . | 

i ! 

99 

plankton-nets. 

depth 11*8 m., 
vertical hauls. 

. 547. 

1 

»» 

i 

1200 . 

open water bo- 
hind K. spit. , 

pond-net. 

depth 1*2 m. 

1 548. 

j 

»» 

[ 

1700-0600. 

near Konya- 
mwongo. 

gill-nets. 

depth 4-6 m. 

649. 

' 21/6/31. 

1200 . 

j >' 

mouth of i 
R. Ishasha. j 

seino. 

International 

boundary. 

551. 

»» 

1700-0530. j 

near Katanda. 

gdl-nets. 

depth 6 m. 

, 552.. 

j 

22/6/31. 

j 1200. 

open water, 

5 miles from 
W. shore. j 

i 

j 

plankton-nets, 1 
grab, pond- 
net, water- 
bottle. | 

i 

depth 00 - 1 ' m., } 
vertical hauls, 
line of sound- 1 
ings on cross- j 
ing lake. ! 

554. 


1700-0630. 

i mile from , 
W. shore. 

gill-nets. 

depth 55*4 m., | 
bottom hshing. 1 

555. 

23/6/31. 

0900-1800. 

close to shore. 1 

r gill-net. 

depth 2 ra. 

556. 

99 

1000 . 

} mile from ! 
shore. . 

plankton-nets. 

depth 68*9 m., j 
vertical hauls. , 

' 557. 

99 

1500. | 

W. shore. 

pond-net &c. 

rocky shore 
collection. 
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Lake Edioard (continued). 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

558 . 

24/6/31. 

1700-0530. 

Congo shore. 

gill-nots. 

depth 13 m., 
bottom fishing. 

559. 

25/6/31. 

1400. 

1J miles from 
Congo shore, 
further N. 

water- 
bottle &c. 

depth 117 in. 

660 . 

26/6/31. 


2 milos from 
Congo shore, 
further N. 

rt 

depth 93*5 m. 

561. 

»> 

1200. 

„ 

gun. 

pelican stomachs. 

563. 

26/6/31. 

1700. 

Soinliki source. 

rod. 

18 fish. 

564. 

27/6/31. 

1700-0630. 

near Semliki 

source. 

gill-nets. 

depth 3-5 m. 

565. 

28/6/31. 

1100. 

H 

V seine. 

— 

660. 

»> 


99 


collection 
of shore and 
fossil shells. | 

567 . 

29/6/31. 

1200. 

Semliki River. 

1* seine, 
pond-net. 

shore collection. 

668 . 

•» 

1700. 

ft 

gun. 

cormorant 

I stomachs. 

669 . 

»» 

1800-0630. 

near Kaaomia. 

gill-nets. 

j depth 7 m. 

670 . 

30/6/31. 

1100. 

»♦ 

pond-net. 

stony shore 
collection. 

670 a .. 

2/7/31. 

1200-0600. 

i 

1 

i 

| mile W. of 
Kazinga Chan¬ 
nel mouth. ! 

gill-nets. 

j 


671 . 

3/7/31. 

1200. 

1 

near middle 
of lake. 

1 plankton - 
nets, water- 
bottle &c. 

depth 33*7 m., 
vertical hauls, 
lines of 
soundings. 

672 . 

5/7/31. 

1300. 

; 1 

near Kisenyi, 
K. shore. 

seine. 

—— 

573. 

»* 

1500. 

near Kisenyi. 

pond-net. 

swamp-collection. 

574. 

12/7/31. 

! 1200. 

deep open 
water. 

plankton- 
nets, water- 
bottle, &c. 

depth 90 m. 
vertical hauls. 

575. 

»» 

1800. 

source of 
Semliki. 

— 

shore collection. 

576. 

13/7/31. 


Kaianda 

lagoon. 

plankton-nets. 

horizontal hauls. 
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Lake George. 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

! 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. j 

600. 

15/7/31. 

1100. 

E. end of Ktt- 
zmga Channel, j 

gill-nols. , 

depth 3*5 m. 

600 a .. 

„ 

»» 

99 l 

long Lino. | 

— 

601. 

15/7/31. 


K. end of Ka- 
zinga Channel. 

some. 1 

sandy shore. 

602. 

1 

16/7/31. 

1000. 

i 

M 1 

i 

plankton-nets. 

horizontal \ min. 
hauls at surface, i 

603. 

»» 


99 f 

pond-net. 

ram-pools j 

behind camp. j 

! 604. 

19/7/31. 

1730-0600. 

,, ; 

gill-nets. 

depth 3-5 m. 

| 605. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

18/7/31. 


crater-lakes 
Bagusa and 
Masocha. | 

pond-net &c. 

i 

! 606. 

! 

j 

21/7/31. 

— E. end Ka- 

; zinga Channel. 

pond-net. 

stones and rocks. | 

I 

607. 

»» 

1700-0600. 

99 

gill-nets. 

depth 3*0 rn. 

608. 

23/7/31. 

1700-0600. 

L. George 
near Channel. 

gill-nets. 

— 

1 609. 

24/7/31. 


E. shore of 
lake. 

— 

shore-collection. 

610 . 

»» 

1800-0600. 

j mile down 
Channel. 

gill-nets. 

— 

611 . 

*> i 

1 

1830-0630. 

K. end of 
Channel. 

long line. > 

— 

612. 

26/7/31. 

1800-0600. 

Mayura. 

gill-nets. 

depth 2*5 m., j 
| mile out. 

613. 

27/7/31. 

— 

,, 

seme. 

sandy shore. 

614. 

I *» 

1800-0630. 


gill-nets. 

depth 2-2 in., 

1J miles out. 1 

615 . 

28/7/31. 


cruising up 

E. shore. 

pond-nets. 

floating Nile 
cabbage. 

616 . 

99 

— 

*» 

rifle. 

pelican stomachs, j 

617 . 

1 

M 


N. shore, in 
river mouth. 

pond-net, 

plankton-net. 

swamp collection. 

t 

618 . 

29/7/31. 

— 

N.K. corner 
of lake. 

seine. 

I 

mud shore. 

619 . 

»» 

1800-0600. 

.. 

gill-nets. 

j 

near papyrus 
swamp. 

620 . 

29/7/31. 

1800-0600. 

N.E. corner 
of lake. 

2' net. 

i 

tied to papyrus. 

622 . 

30/7/31. 

1100. 

near N. shore. 

plankton-nets. 

brown water near 
papyrus swamp. 

623 . 

»* 

1130. 

*» 


green water, 
depth 2*8 m. 

624 . 


1700-0600. 

Irag&ra lal. 

gill-nets. 

— 

626. 


»» 

»» 

\ 

long line. 

i 
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Lake George (continued). 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

626 . 

31/7/31. 

1100. 

Iragara Isl. 

pond-net. 

rain-pools 
behind shore. 

627. 

tt 

— 

tt 

— 

native fishermen. 

628. 

1/8/31. 

— 

tt 

pond-net. 

muddy shore. 

628 a & b 

2/8/31. 

1800-0600. 

E. end of 
Kazinga Chan. 

long line. 


629. 

»* 

1215. 

Kisenyi. 

seine. 

sandy shore. 

630. 

3/8/31. 

0930-1200. 

L 

»* 

ake Bunyoni. 

gill-nets. 

— 

Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

! 

i 

| Notes. 

702. 

12/8/31. 

overnight. 

all round 
shores. 

— 

native fishermen 
with baskets. 

703. 

13/8/31. 

tt 

near 

Bufundi. 

— 

tt 

703 a .. 

>» 

t» 

Bufundi. 

— 

„ 

704 . 

12/8/31. 

— 

tt 

gill-nets. 

close to weeds. 

705 . 

„ 

— 

.t 

pond-net. 

at landing. 

705 a .. 

13/8/31. 

1130. 

tt 

grab. 

depth 39*2 m., 
dhan-buoy fixed 
in middle of lake. 

707 . 

»> 

— 

tt j 

pond-net. 

near shore 
in weeds. 

709 . 

ft 

1500. 

»» 

plankton-nets. 

depth 37 m., 
vertical hauls. 

711 . 

14/8/31. 

— 

southerly arm 
of lake. 

pond-net. 

depth 3*8 m., 
among weeds. 

713. 

ft 

— 

near Bufundi. 

gun. 

otter stomachs. 

714. 

15/8/31. 

— 

Eastern arm. 

gun. 

cormorant 

stomach. 

715. 

16/8/31. 

— 

Bufundi. j 

pond-net. 

in water-lilies. 

716. 

»* 

— 


tt 

depth 10 m., 
in weeds. 

720. 

tt 

— 

tt 

pond-net. 

swamp collec¬ 
tion. 

721. 

18/8/31. 

— 

Western arm 
of lake. 

tt 

middle of deep 
part of lake. 

722. 

tt 

1400. 

tt 

plankton-nets. 

depth 29*5 m., 
oblique hauls. 

723 . 

19/8/31. 

— 

Bufundi. 

grab. 

depth 16*5 m., 
mud. 

723 ▲ .. 


— 

tt 

pond-net. 

along shore. 

724 . 

» 

1 

tt 

tt 

among lilies. 
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Lake Bunyoni (continued). 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. i 

729. 

19/8/31. 

1700-0700. 

Bufundi. 

gill-nets. 

among weeds. 

730. 

20/8/31. 

2200. 


plankton-nets. 

1 

depth 37 m., 
vertical hauls 
at buoy. 

731. 

| 

1 

| 

22/8/31. 

1700-0700. 

>> 

gill-nets. | 

close to lilies by 
island opposite 
camp. 

; 


Lake Nakavali. 


l 

! Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

801. 

28/8/31. 

1700-0630. 

middle of lake. 

gill-nets. 

_ : 

802. 

If 

1100. 

S. end of lake. 

seine. 

by landing. 

803. 

»> 

1200. 

>» 

pond-net. 

ft i 

804. 

ff 

1800. 

•> 

baskets. 

native fishermen. 

! 806. 

29/8/31. 

overnight. 


ff 

f» ! 

807. 


.. 

ff 

long lines. 

„ | 

809. 

31/8/31. 

1100-1000. 

N. end of lake. 

»f 

— ! 

811. 

i 

| 

ff 

1000-1700. 

: 

S. bay. 

2* gill-net. 

by water-lilies j 
in bay, I 

! 812. 

fi 

— 

f» 

pond-net. 

among weeds, j 

813. 

1/9/31. 

— 

j 8. end of lake. 

! 

collecting. 

lumps of papyrus 
i on shore. 

814. 

»> 

— 

| middle of lake. S 

plankton-nets. 

> horizontal hauls. 

| 816. 

» 

1 

1 

1 ♦- i 

gun. 

| darter stomachs. 

j 816. 

if 

0600-1700. 

! S. bay. j 

1 : 
1 

2' gill-net. 

I 

i 




Lake Kachira. 



Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

822. 

4/9/31. 

_ 

W. shore. 

long line. 

native fishermen. 

823. 

ft 

— 

ff 

baskets. 


824. 

ff 

— 

middle of lake. 

plankton-nets. 

; depth 4 0 m., 
j horizontal hauls. 

826. 

»t 

— 

W. shore. 

seine. 

| in 2 muddy 
j clearings. 

827. 

t* 


E. shore. 

pond-net. 

| among weeds. 

1 
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Lake Kijanebalola . 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

828. 

6/9/31. 

— 

K. end of 
lake. 

1* seine. 

native catches. 

829. 

it 

— 

t* 

pond-net. 

shore-weeds. 

831. 

tt 

— 

tt 

long line. 

native fishermen. 

832. 

99 

— 

tt 

gun. 

darter stomachs. 

833. 

7/9/31. 

1 

1200. 

centre of lake. 

plankton-nets. 

depth 4 m., 
horizontal hauls. 

834. 

6/9/31. 

— 

E. end of 
lake. 

2* gill-nets. 

near weeds. 

836. 

7/9/31. 

— 

ii 

— 

native fishermen. 

836. 

X 

— 

! tt 

pond-net. 

shore-collection. 


Lake NaJbugabo . 


Station. 

Date. 

Time. 

Locality. 

Gear. 

Notes. 

837. 

10/9/31. 

1700-0830. 

middle of lake. 

gill-nets. 

depth 4*5 m., 
lines of 
soundings. 

839. 

12/9/31. 

0600. 

W. shore. 

1* seine. 

sandy beach. 

840. 

tt 

0700. 

tt 

nets. 

native fishermen. 

841. 

tt 

0900-0600. 

E. shore. 

gill-nets. 

depth 2 m., 
among weeds. 

842. 

12/9/31. 

1100. 

E. shore. 

pond-net. 

swampy shore. 

844. 

13/9/31. 

0700. 

W. shore. 

nets. 

native fishermen. 

846. 

tt 

1000. 

; middle of lake. 

plankton-nets. 

depth 4*4 m., 
vertical hauls. 

846. 

tt 

1100. 

tt 

it 

horizontal hauls. 

847. 

tt 

1700-0700. 

W. shore. 

gill-nets. 

close to shore. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. Lake Naivasha (Station 1-43). [Photo E. B. W.] 

Fig. 2. Lake Kijanebalola (Stations 828-36). [Photo E. B. W.] 

Plate 2. 

Fig. 3. View of Lako Rudolf from the summit of Central Island, with west shore in the 
background. Crater lake A in foreground (Stations 270-1). [Photo S. W.] 

Fig. 4. Sandspit at the foot of Mt. El Moitat, East shore of Lake Rudolf (Station 285). 
[Photo S. W.] 

Plate 3. 

Fig. 5, The western shore of Lake Edward (Stations 557-61). [Photo E. B. W.] 

Fig. 6. South end of Lake George (Stations 601-4). [Photo E. B. W.] 

Plate 4. 

Map 1. Part of Lake Rudolf. (Expedition survey by S. Worthington.) 

Map 2. Lakes Edward and George. 

Map 3. The East African Lakes. 

Plate 5. 

Map 4. Lake Naivasha. Shore outline and some of depth contours from a survey (Konya 
Colony, P.W.D., no. 4920) by Mr. H. C. H. Jones. 

Map 5. Lake Bunyoni. Shore outline from Africa, 1 : 250,000, 1914. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—2. Fishes other than Cichlidae. By E. B. Worthington, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

(With 5 Text-figures) 
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The collection of non-Ciehlid fishes comprises some 600 specimens. Full 
lists of species collected from the different lakes together with those previously 
recorded will be given in a subsequent paper, in which the distribution of 
fishes and other aquatic organisms will be related to the geological history 
of the lake region. The present contribution is confined to those specimens 
in the collection which are of systematic importance, and includes descriptions 
of three new Haplochilichthys , one new' Engraulicypris , new subspecies of 
Citharinus (1), Barbus (1), and Lates (2), the ‘lumping ’of some species 
of Barbus , and other notes. 

Apart from the new species, the most interesting points concern the Lake 
Rudolf fishes. Although the fauna of Rudolf shows undoubted similarity 
to that of the Lower Nile, some of the fishes differ from their Nile relatives 
sufficiently to warrant new names and descriptions. In order to show the 
relationships of these forms I have followed the policy of describing them as 
subspecies rather than species. As mentioned in the introduction, Lake 
Rudolf has been isolated from the Lower Nile since the pluvial periods, and 
has steadily become more alkaline as the water-level descended. The Rudolf 
fishes have apparently come to differ from their ancestors during this period, 
perhaps as a reaction to their changing physical environment. 

The two new subspecies of Lates are particularly interesting in showing the 
differentiation of species from a common ancestor in the same lake. A closely 
parallel evolution has taken place in Lake Albert and Lake Rudolf, of which 
the physical conditions are very similar ; in each lake the original Lates has 
become differentiated into a deep-water small form and a shallow-water large 
form. Tate Regan, in studying the African Cichlid fishes, has discovered 
many similar instances of differentiation in the absence of geographical barriers 
to distribution, a subject which has wide bearings on the origin of species. 
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The section on Barbus altianalis , in which it is shown that Lakes Victoria 
and Edward contain the same species, which is absent from the Lower Nile, 
affords evidence for the hypothesis which I have advanced that the modern 
fauna of Lake Edward was mostly derived from Victoria during the second 
pluvial period. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. R. Norman for granting me every facility while 
studying the collection at the British Museum (Nat. Hist.), to Dr. C. Tate 
Regan, F.R.S., for advice in the preparation of this paper, and to Col. W. 
Tenison for drawing the figures. 

Note concerning measurements :— 

‘ Length ’ is measured in all cases from the tip of the upper lip to the root 
(not tip) of the caudal fin. In a previous paper (1929) I sometimes used the 
term * total length ’ for this same measurement. ‘ Total length ’ should be 
restricted to the over-all measurement, including the caudal fin, and is not 
used in this paper. 

‘ Length of head ’ is measured from the tip of the upper lip to the hind 
extremity of the opercular bones (in Lates to the tip of the opercular spine); 
it does not include the flap of opercular skin which sometimes extends behind 
the bone. 

* Length of snout ’ is measured from the tip to the anterior border of the eye. 

* Length of caudal peduncle ’ is measured to the hind end of the fleshy part 
of the tail; it does not include the basal part of the caudal fin, which in some 
forms is clothed with scales. 

‘ Dorsal spines 9 are measured from the basal articulation, not from the 
upper extremity of muscle or scales. 

MORMYRIDAE. 

Mormyrus casohive L. 

Two specimens from sta. 619, Lake George, and sta. 501, Kazinga Channel, 
have been placed in this species, though they differ from typical specimens 
from the Lower Nile in the following characters :—Dorsal 71 to 74 (instead 
of 76 to 90), 5f times as long as anal and 1J times as long as its distance from 
end of snout. Anal 17 to 18. Caudal peduncle 1J to 1J times as long as deep. 
Scales very small, 120 to 130 in lateral line, 28 to 32 round caudal peduncle. 

Originally this species was supposed to be confined to the Lower Nile and 
Bahr-el-Jebel, but in 1928 I obtained it from Lake Albert, and the two speci¬ 
mens extend its distribution from the Lower Nile to Lakes Edward and George. 

Mormyrus kannumb Forsk. 

One specimen from sta. 501, Kazinga Channel, belongs to this species, but 
differs from the species elsewhere in having 32 (instead of 26 to 30) scales 
round the caudal peduncle. The species was previously known in the Nile 
system from the delta to Lake Victoria, 
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CHARACINIDAE. 

Alestes nurse (Rupp.). 

A small species of Alestes is abundant near the Lake Rudolf shores, of which 
49 specimens were preserved from stas. 240, 245, 275, and 278. There is no 
important structural difference between these specimens and A. nurse from 
elsewhere, but in Lake Rudolf the species grows no longer than 50 mm., sexual 
maturity being reached at about 40 mm., compared with 200 mm. usually 
attained by the species in other waters. Furthermore, the Rudolf specimens 
show no indication of the dark markings on the caudal peduncle and behind 
the operculum, which are typically developed in specimens from other waters. 

CITHARINIDAE. 

ClTHARINUS CITHARUS (Geoffr.) INTERMEDIUS, subsp. n. 

Depth of body lg to ljj times in length, length of head 3£ to 3} times. 
Head ljj to twice as long as broad, upper profile concave ; snout a little longer 
than eye, projecting beyond mouth ; eye 4J to 5J times in length of head, 
interorbital width 2 to 2J times. Dorsal 19 to 20 (4 to fi unbranched). Base 
of adipose fin $ to once its distance from dorsal. Anal 20 to 29 (3 unbranched). 
Caudal deeply forked, its pedunelo a little deeper than long. Scales 88 to 92» 
18 to 20 between lateral line and root of pelvic. 

Five specimens from stas. 207, 219, 222, and 229, Lake Rudolf, in length 
from 235 to 315 mm. 

This Rudolf form of Citharinus is interesting in that it takes an intermediate 
position between the two species C. citharus and C. Jut us M. & T. from the lower 
Nile ; hence its subspecific name. The scaling, fin-rays, and eye pronounce 
it to be nearer to C. citharus ; the size of the adipose fin is intermediate ; the 
depth of the body and the width of the head are as in C. latus. 

CYPRINIDAE. 

Barbus bynni (Forsk.) rudolfianus, subsp. n. 

Depth of body 2 j to 3 times in length, length of head 4 to 4J times. Snout 
3£ to 3J times in length of head, eye 4J to 4| times, interorbital width 2J to 
3 times ; mouth inferior, lower lip interrupted on the chin except in one 
specimen ; two very short barbels on each side, anterior J to nearly i diameter 
of eye, posterior § to §. Dorsal IV 9, equally distant from occiput and from 
root of caudal, last simple ray very strong, bony, not serrated, 1J to 1J times 
length of head. Anal III 5, not quite reaching caudal. Pectoral § to $ as 
long as head ; first ray of pelvic anterior to origin of dorsal. Caudal peduncle 
1£ times as long as deep. Scales longitudinally striated, 35 to 37 '5H4, 
2J to 3 between lateral line and pelvic ventral, 16 round caudal peduncle. 
Steel-blue above, white beneath. 

Four specimens from stas. 215, 299, Lake Rudolf, measuring from 235 to 
295 mm. in length. 

UKK. JOtTRN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVin 
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I have not created a new species for these specimens, since I am convinced 
that the species of Barbus are much more variable than has been recognized 
previously. B. ruspolii Blgr. from Lakes Abaia and Ganjule, which B, bynni 
rudolfianu8 resembles, should also in my opinion be a subspecies of B. bynni . 
Furthermore, the new subspecies connects B. bynni with B. meneliki Pellegr., 
of which only the type is known from Lake Rudolf (Paris Museum). The latter 
also has short barbels and interrupted lips, but is distinct in having larger 
scales. 

Barbus gregorii Blgr. 

Unfortunately only young specimens had previously been collected from the 
Baringo drainage system, which were made the types for this species together 
with one specimen from the upper Tana river (Boulenger, 1902). Nine other 
young specimens from Lake Baringo itself were placed by Boulenger with 
Barbus bynni by reason of their long dorsal spines. During the expedition 
many hundred specimens were examined and a series of 37 were preserved, 
ranging in length from young specimens 90 mm. long to adults of 370 mm. 
The range of variation in this series is such as to embrace the old specimens 
which had been separated as B. bynni , and necessitates the redeseription of 
B. gregorii , which is now the only known species of Barbus in Lake Baringo :— 

Depth of body 3 to 3| times in length, length of head 3f to 4J times. Snout 
rounded or subacuminate, 3 to 3£ times in length of head ; eye 4 (young) 
to 7 times in length of head, interorbital width 2§ to 3§ times ; mouth inferior, 
its width 3 to 4£ times in length of head ; lips exhibiting considerable variation 
in degree of development, but never produced into large fleshy lobes, and the 
lower always continuous across the chin ; two barbels on each side, anterior 

to If diameter of eye, posterior 1£ to 2. Dorsal III to IV 8 to 9, equally 
distant from occiput or eye and from root of caudal, border concave ; last 
simple ray very strong, bony, not serrated, f (adult) to 1J (young) length of head. 
Anal III 5, reaching or nearly reaching caudal. Pectoral § to once length 
of head, not reaching pelvic ; base of latter below anterior rays of dorsal. 
Caudal peduncle 1 to If as long as deep. Scales longitudinally striated, 
29 to 34 , 2£ to 3 between lateral line and pelvic, 12 to 14 round caudal 

peduncle. Olive-brown above, silvery or yellow beneath. 

Length up to 370 mm. 

Upper Tana and Upper Hawash to the Kenya rift valley basin. Very 
abundant in Lake Baringo. 

Barbus altianalis Blgr. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Many nominal species of Barbus * have been described in the past owing 
to the paueity of specimens in early collections, and sometimes these species 
were based on characters such as the size of the eye and dorsal spine, which 
grow disharmonically with the body, so that young and adults of the same 

♦ In this section only the large species of Barbus with longitudinally striated scales 
are considered. There are also in each lake one or more small species of the group with 
radiating striae on the scales, but these do not enter into the question under discussion* 
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species have been separated. In order to show the true relationships of the 
African members of the genus, it would be best in my opinion to recognize 
comparatively few species, with subspecies in each lake ; but for the time 
being it is only possible to make small alterations in the genus as large series 
of specimens become available for study. This involves re-descriptions and 
sometimes the ‘ lumping ’ of previously described species. 

In the following section the conclusion is reached that there is only one species 
of large Barbus in Lakes Victoria, Edward, George, and Kivu, which takes the 
name of B. altianalis Boulenger (1900). This is divided into three subspecies :— 

B. altianalis altianalis Boulenger (1900 and 1909-1(5). From Lake Kivu 
and the Ruzizi River. 

B. altianalis radcliffii Boulenger (1903 and 1909-16) and Worthington (1929). 
This includes Boulenger\s B. raricliJJH , B. lobogenys , and B bayoni. From 
Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and the Victoria Nile above the Murchison Falls. 

B. altianalis eduardianus Boulenger (1901 and 1909-16). This includes 
Boulenger’s B. eduardianus and B. fergussoni, From Lakes Edward, George, 
and the Kazinga Channel. 

Of this last a new description is necessary :— 

Depth of body 3 to 4 (rarely as much as 4£) in length, length of head 3| to 
4£ times. Snout rounded, 2g to 3 h times in length of head ; eye 3£ (specimens 
100 mm. long) to 6$ (specimen 400 or more mm. long) times in length of head, 
interorbital width 2£ to 3J times , mouth inferior, its width 3jf to 5 times 
in length of head ; lips subjec t to great variation in size, lower one discontinuous 
across the chin, simply continuous, or produced into lobes ; upper one slender 
or thick, sometimes with a large medial lobe. Two barbels on each side, 
a little shorter than eye. Dorsal III-IV 9, mid-way between occiput and 
caudal or a little nearer to either, border usually concave ; last simple ray 
very strong, bony, not serrated, \ (adult) to once (young) in length of head. 
Anal III 5, reaching caudal in adult. Pectoral f to nearly once length of head, 
sometimes reaching pelvic but usually not so, latter originating under or a little 
in advance of anterior rays of dorsal. Caudal peduncle 1} to lj as long as deep. 
Scales longitudinally striate, 33 to 39 , 2J to 3$ between lateral line 

and pelvic, 12 to 14 round caudal peduncle. Olive-brown above, pale beneath, 
scales darker at the base. 

Length up to about 500 mm. (heads only of the largest specimens preserved). 

The description includes the type (adult specimen) of B. eduardianus Blgr. 
(1901), the two types (half-grown specimens) of B. fergussoni Blgr. (1901), 
five specimens collected by Dr. 0. C. Phillips in 1924 and identified as B. fer¬ 
gussoni (1 specimen) and B. altianalis (4 specimens) by Norman (1925), and 
41 specimens ranging from young fish 80 mm. long to adults 400 and 500 mm. 
collected by the Cambridge Expedition in 1931. All of these form a harmonious 
series overlapping Boulenger’s two specie3, the most common form being an 
intermediate between the two. 

From the new series of specimens there oomes an important conclusion 
concerning the African species of the genus Barbus . In 1929 I showed that 

10 * 
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B. aUianalis radcliffii exhibits remarkable variation in the degree of development 
of the lips, and therefore that the separation of species into those with continuous 

Text-fio. 1. 




Barbus aUianalis eduardinus Boulenger, to show lip variation. 

A. i nat. size. B. J nat. size. C. 1 nat. size. 

lower lips and those with interrupted lower lips in Boulenger’s key cannot 
stand. Now the new series from Lake Edward is found to exhibit a precisely 
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similar lip-variation from interrupted to gross development (fig. 1). This 
conclusion may well be applied to other species within the genus. Thus, 
when a large series of specimens is collected from Lake Tsana and the upper 
tributaries of the Blue Nile, it is probable that the series of species endemic 
to that region —Barbus leptosoma , degeni, nedgia , etc.—will prove to be one 
and the same species, since they differ from each other almost solely in the 
degree of lip-development and in the size of eye and dorsal spine. 

With reference to B. altianalis altianalis from Lake Kivu, Norman (1925) 
expressed the opinion that it is identical with B. a. radcliffii from lake Victoria. 
The two are undoubtedly the same species, but I prefer to retain the Kivu 
specimens as a subspecies. 

At first sight it seems anomalous that the Barbus from Lake Kivu is so 
similar to those from Edward and Victoria, since Kivu is now drained by the 
River Ruzizi to Lake Tanganyika and so to the Congo. This is explicable, 
however, by the late geological history of Central Africa, because until quite 
recently Lake Kivu was the valley of a river which flowed northward to Lake 
Edward (via the river Ruchuru) to the Nile. The Mfumbiro volcanoes were 
built up across this river, damming it until the ponded valley overflowed at 
the south end and cut the Ruzizi canyon. 

The relationship between the three subspecies is shown in the following 
table of characters :— 


Character. 


B. a. rtuhliffiu ! B. a. cduardianua . B. a. altianalis. 


length 
1 Depth 

Length 

I Length of head 


3 to 4| 


3 to 4* 


3 to 4* 4 to 4£ 


31 to 41 4 to 4J 


1 Length of head 

1 Length of snout 

2 1 to 3J 

2f to 31 3 to 31 

Length of head 

Diam. of eye 

H (yng.) to 7 

31 (yng-) to 6J 5 to 61 

Length of head 

Interorbital width 

21 to 3 

21 to 31 1 

—-- — 

2} to 21 i 

I 

Length of head 

Width of mouth 

3 to 4 

3f to 5 

i 

4 ! 

I 

Length of barbels 

Diam. of eye 

f to 1 

i to i 1 ii to ii | 

1 i i 

Length of head 

Length of longest dorsal ray 

ItoJ 

! 

1 to 1 

1 to 1 j 

0 f caudal peduncle .. 

11 to 1} 

ljto 1* 

! 

Ii 

____ i 

Scales in lateral line . 

32 to 36 

33 to 39 

34 to 36 

1 
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Engraulicypris stellae, sp. n. (Text-fig. 2.) 

Depth of body 4 to 5 times in length, length of head 3f to 4 times. Head 
2 to times as long as broad ; snout pointed, not projecting beyond mouth, 
shorter than eye, which is three times in length of head and equals interorbital 
width ; mouth extending to below anterior third of eye ; suborbitals covering 
greater part of cheek. Gill-rakers short, 10 on lower part of anterior arch. 
Dorsal II 7 to 9, its origin distinctly behind that of the anal, 1| to 2 times as 
distant from end of snout as from caudal; first branched ray longest; § to f 
length of head. Anal III 14 to 16. Pectoral acutely pointed, reaching pelvic 
(except in young). Caudal deeply forked. Caudal peduncle twice as long 
as deep. Scales 34 to 37 , 1 between lateral line and pelvic, 12 round 

caudal peduncle. Yellow above, silvery on the sides ; fins colourless. 


Text-fig. 2. 



Nine specimens 20 to 23 mm. in length (types) from Lake Rudolf. 

Seventeen specimens 15 to 23 mm. from sta. 220, Lake Rudolf. 

Twenty-two specimens 15 to 23 mm. from sta. 247, Lake Rudolf. 

Forty specimens 12 to 21 mm. from sta. 251, Lake Rudolf. 

Thirteen specimens 10 to 18 mm. from sta. 259, Lake Rudolf. 

One specimen 25 mm. from sta. 283, Lake Rudolf. 

Seven specimens 18 to 23 mm. from sta. 287, Lake Rudolf. 

This species is closely related to E. m inutus from Lake Tanganyika, differing 
particularly in the larger head and eye. In some respects it is intermediate 
between E. minvius and E. bottegi from the regions north of Lake Rudolf, 
but differs markedly from the latter in the larger head, smaller scales, and the 
backward situation of the dorsal fin. 

Specimens from 22 to 25 mm. long were sexually adult, so it is unlikely that 
the new species grows to a greater length than those collected. This is the 
smallest but in many ways the most important fish in Lake Rudolf. It leads 
a pelagic existence, feeding directly on the zooplankton, and so puts a valuable 
food-supply into a form available for larger fishes. 

The specific name is in honour of my wife, who was a member of the expedition 
and has assisted greatly in the fish researches. 
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SCHILBEIDAE. 

SOHILBE URANOSCOPUS Rupp. 

Specimens from stations 215, 277, 296, and 299, Lake Rudolf, resemble this 
Lower Nile species in the shape of the head, which is more than 1J times as 
long as broad, and the short maxillary barbe] ; but the anal rays number 
63 to 67 instead of 67 to 75, in which character they resemble S. mystus (L.) 
(anal rays 53 to 67). Other characters in which the Rudolf specimens fall 
between S. uranoscopus and mystus are the size of the eye and the shape of the 
upper profile. 

Many species of Schilbe have been described and subsequently compounded 
into the two— S. mystus and S. uranoscopus . Therefore I consider it best not 
to give this Rudolf form a new name. 

C YPRIN ODONTID AE. 

Tate Regan (1911) pointed out that the two genera Fundulus Lacep. and 
Haplochilus (Aplochcilus) McLell. used by Boulenger (1909-16) are unnatural. 
Most of the species referred to Fundulus belong to Nothobranchius Peters ; 
and Haplochilus does not exist m Africa, but the species referred to it by 
Boulenger belong to the two genera Panchax Cuv. & Valene., in which the 
pectoral fin is set low down on the body, and Haplochilichthys (Aplocheilichthys) 
Bleek., in which it is high up. 

Ahl (1924. 1928) has adopted this rearrangement in general, and has created 
four new genera— Fundulosoma , Cynopanchax, Platypanchax, and Pkitaplochilus, 
each with one species from Africa. 

The other African Cyprinodont genera, Procatopus Blgr. and Lamprichthys 
Regan (each with one species), having unicuspid teeth in common with all 
the above, and the two genera Cyprinodon Lacep. and Tellia Gerv. with 
tricuspid teeth stand unaltered. 

The following section refers only to the genus Haplochilichthys characterized 
by an outer row of large teeth backed by several inner rows of smaller ones, 
and by the high-set pectoral fin. 

Haplociiiughthys pelaoicus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 3.) 

Depth of body 5 to 5| times in length, length of head 4f to 5| times. Head 
flat above ; snout 1£ to If in diameter of eye ; eye three times in length of 
head, 1£ to 1| times in interorbital width ; praeorbital | diameter of eye. 
Dorsal 9 to 11 (usually 10), more than twice as distant from snout as from 
root of caudal, its origin above middle of anal; anal 14 to 16 (usually 15); 
pectoral | length of head, reaching to the base of pelvic ; pelvic small, \ length 
of head, much nearer tip of snout than root of caudal. Caudal truncate, 
as long as head, with a marked black fringe. Caudal peduncle 2^ to 2§ times 
as long as deep. 36 to 39 scales in longitudinal series, 22 to 24 round body 
in front of pelvics. 
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In life rather bright yellow, with an obvious black fringe to the tail, a black 
patch on the crown, and a dark streak down the lateral line (all of which persist 
in alcohol). 

Nine specimens 41 to 48 mm. in length (types) from sta. 552, Lake Edward. 

Twenty-six specimens 40 to 48 mm. in length from sta. 552, open water of 
Lake Edward, taken near the surface. 

Seven specimens 40 to 45 mm. in length from sta. 561, pelican stomachs. 

This new species occupies an isolated position, differing from all other 
species in the smaller scales (36 to 39 in longitudinal series ; no other species 
has more than 34) and other characters. It is, in fact, one of the very few 
species of Cyprinodonts which can be named at a glance, since it differs so much 
from its relatives not only in the scales and proportion of body but in the 
square-ended tail with a marked black fringe. 

Furthermore, the new fish is, so far as I know, the only member of the family 
which has an essentially pelagic habitat with the partial exception of H . anthwrii 


Text-fig. 3. 



HaplochUichthys pelagians, ep. n. x 2. 


from Lake Naivasha, its nearest relative (see p. 132). It lives only in the 
open deep water of Lake Edward, feeding on planktonic Crustacea at the 
surface. For this reason I have named it H. pelagicu8. Its role in the ecology 
of Lake Edward will be discussed in a later paper. 

Haplqchilichthys analis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4.) 

Depth of body 3£ to 3f times in length, length of head 4 to 4£ times. Head 
flat above; snout 1£ in diameter of eye ; mouth directed upward; eye 2) to 2f 
times in length of head, If to b} in interorbital width ; preorbital £ in diameter 
of eye. Dorsal 12 to 13, 2£ to 3 times as distant from snout as from root of 
caudal, its origin above middle of anal; anal 19 to 21 ; pectoral f length 
of head, reaching beyond base of pelvic; pelvic less than £ length of head, 
considerably nearer tip of snout than root of caudal. Caudal more or less 
truncate, as long as head. Caudal peduncle If to If times as long as deep. 
31 to 32 scales in longitudinal series ; 22 to 24 round body in front of pelvics. 
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A uniform pale yellow colour with a dark patch on the crown. Fins pale. 
Fourteen specimens 21 to 33 mm. in length (types) from sta. 522, Rivers 
Niamweru and Ruampuno flowing into Lake Edward from the East. 

Two adults (31 to 33 mm.) and four young (14 to 20 mm.) from a river near 
Malabunde, Congo, which debouches into the upper reaches of the Semliki 
River above the Semliki Falls. All collected by L. C. Beadle. 


Text-fio. 4. 



Haplochilichthy8 analis , sp. n. x 2. 


This species occupies an isolated position in the genus. Like H. stuhlnianni 
Ahl., it has about 20 anal fin rays (no other species have so many), but it can 
be easily distinguished from H. stuhlmanni by the dorsal fin, which has 12 to 13 
instead of six rays. 

Haploohiliohthys rudolfiantjs, sp. n. (Text-fig. 5.) 

Depth of body 4 to 4J times in length, length of head 4J to 4J times. Head 
flat above ; snout very short, \ to f length of eye ; mouth directed upward, 
lower jaw projecting ; eye 2f times in length of head, If to If in interorbital 
width, a little shorter than postorbital part of head ; praeorbital \ diameter 
of eye. Dorsal 8, twice as distant from snout as from root of caudal, above 


Text-fig. 5. 



Haplochilichthya rudolfianus, sp. n. X 2$. 


middle of anal; longest rays about § length of head ; anal 14 to 15 ; pectoral 
about f length of head, extending to base of pelvic ; pelvic £ length of head, 
much nearer tip of snout than root of caudal. Caudal subtruncate, a little 
longer than head. Caudal peduncle 2 to 2f times as long as deep. 28 to 29 
soales in longitudinal series, 16 to 18 round body in front of pelvics. Yellow 
above, pale beneath, the scales finely edged with black ; fins colourless. 
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Three specimens 21 to 26 mm. in length from sta. 213, west shore of Lake 
Rudolf (types). 

One young specimen 15 mm. from sta. 286, east shore of Lake Rudolf. 

So far as 1 know, these are the only Oyprinodonts yet collected from Lake 
Rudolf. Like all the Rudolf fishes, this little species has close relations in Lake 
Albert and the lower Nile. The two nearest to it are H. schoelleri Blgr. from 
Egypt, from which it differs in the shorter snout, narrower interorbital, and 
14 to 15 instead of 12 to 13 anal rays, and H. kassenjiensis Ahl from Lake 
Albert, from which it differs in the shorter snout, narrower interorbital, longer 
caudal peduncle, and 28 to 29 instead of 24 to 26 scales in longitudinal series. 

Haplochilichthys pumilus (Blgr.). 

A series of five specimens from sta. 812, Lake Nakavali, are indistinguishable 
from Boulenger’s types. A further series of 13 specimens from the same station 
are more like H. myaposae Blgr., a very closely related species, of which only 
the types from Zululand are known. In view of the fact that the former series 
have proved on dissection to be males and the latter to be females, and that 
both kinds were collected together, I am convinced that the difference (which 
consists almost solely in the shape of dorsal and anal fins) is merely a secondary 
sexual character. 

H. pumilus is a widely distributed species, now known from Lakes Victoria, 
Tanganyika, Nakavali, and George (see below), and therefore might well occur 
in Zululand also ; but it cannot be quite certain that H. pumilis and H. myaposae 
are the same species until males have been discovered in Zululand for comparison. 

A single specimen 31 mm. long from sta. 615, Lake George, is almost certainly 
this species, differing only in the greater length of the pelvic fin and in the pale 
colour. A further series of 4 specimens, 16 to 28 mm. long, from sta. 617, 
Lake George, differ from H. pumilus in having a rather larger eye and longer 
caudal peduncle, but their state of preservation is not sufficiently good to warrant 
their description as types. 

Haplochilichthys antinoru Vincig. 

This species was originally described from Southern Ethiopia, and sub¬ 
sequently specimens were referred to it from Lake Naivasha, where it is the 
only indigenous fish. There is a long series of specimens now in the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.) from Lake Naivasha, all of which differ from //. antinarii 
as found elsewhere, particularly in the markedly truncate tail. Though there 
is no need to separate this form as a different species, I would point out that 
Lake Naivasha has been isolated from other African waters ever since the 
Gamblian (2nd) pluvial period, and the difference between specimens from the 
lake and typical H. antinorii may be attributed to this long period of isolation. 

The habitat of this species in Lake Naivasha is among the shore-weeds of the 
shallow water, where the colour is very dark, being almost black in the male. 
In 1930, however, we discovered a bottom-living race in the open water, living 
at a depth of 6 to 19 metres. This has taken on tlie appearance of an abyssal 
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fish, very pale in colour with a large prominent black eye (1 instead of If in 
interorbital width). In other respects it is the same as the shallow-water 
fish, except that the truncation of the caudal fin is still more marked. The 
specimens are not sufficiently numerous or in a good enough state of preservation 
to warrant their description as new, but the two forms of Haplochilichthys 
in Lake Naivasha provides an interesting parallel to the deep and shallow 
water forms of Lates in Lake Rudolf and Lake Albert. 

CENTROPOMIDAE. 

Lates niloticus (L.). 

In 1929 I described two new species of Lates from Lake Albert. L. albertianus 
grows to a length of 150 cm., becomes sexually adult at about 70 cm. length, 
and lives near the shores ; whereas L. rnacrophthalmus is much smaller, growing 
only to a length of some 50 cm. and becoming adult at about 25 cm. ; it lives 
at the bottom in the open water at a depth of 20 to 45 metres. Roth these 
species were found to be distinct from L. niloticus , a river-species from the 
Lower Nile. 

In 1931 a large number of Lates were caught in Lake Rudolf. The larger 
specimens could not be preserved, but measurements were made in the field, 
and a series of medium-sized specimens were preserved and brought to 
England. As in the case of the Lake Albert Lates , these also fall into two 
groups—a very large form in the inshore waters and a small form in the deep 
open water. These two, though distinct from each other, overlap the three 
species from Lake Albert and the Lower Nile ; the larger form falls roughly 
midway between L. niloticus and L. albertianus , and the small deep-water 
form is between L. albertianus and L. rnacrophthalmus. For these reasons, 
and following my policy with regard to the other Rudolf fishes, I describe 
the two forms as subspecies of L. niloticus :— 

Lates niloticus rudolfianus, subsp. n. 

Depth of body 2| to 3g (4 in very large specimens) in length ; length of head 
3 to 3i times. 

Upper profile of head slightly concave. Snout rounded, its length 11 times 
diameter of eye (equals eye in very young, 3 times eye in very large specimens) ; 
eye large, 4 times (specimens of 100 mm.), 5 times (specimens of 300 mm.) 
to 12 times (very large specimens) in length of head, § to once in interorbital 
width (2f in very large specimens). Maxillary extending to behind posterior 
border of eye except in very young specimens. Orbitals, opercula, and clavicle 
as in L. niloticus . Third dorsal spine the longest, § to £ length of head, once 
to If times as long as fourth spine. Pectoral £ to $ length of head. Caudal 
peduncle If to If as long as deep. Scales 68 to 75 in lateral line. 

Length of preserved specimens up to 380 mm. ; grows to 1480 mm. 

The description is based on seven preserved specimens from stas. 212, 214, 
255, 285, and 286, Lake Rudolf, ranging in length from 100 to 380 mm. and 
from measurements on 34 large specimens from 67 to 148 cm. made in the field. 
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Latbs niloticus longispinis, subsp. n. 

Differing from the last in the following characters:—depth of body 3£ to 
3J in length, length of snoyt § diameter of eye (specimens of 120 mm.) to once 
(specimens of 270 mm.); eye large, 3J (specimens of 120 mm.) to 4f (specimens 
of 270 mm.) in length of head, \ to f in interorbital width. Maxillary not, 
or only just, extending to below posterior border of eye. Third spine of dorsal 
very long, § to once length of head, 1$ to 1^ as long as fourth spine. Pectoral 
§ length of head. Caudal peduncle H to If as long as deep. Scales 65 to 71 
in lateral line. 

Length up to 275 mm. 

The description is based on six specimens from stas. 215, 226, and 267, 
Lake Rudolf, ranging in length form 120 to 275 mm. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—3. Observations on the bionomics of some East African Swamps. 
* ByL. C. Beadle. (Communicated by Dr. E. B. Worthington, P.L.S.) 

(With 6 Text-figures) 

Introduction. 

The bionomics of a tropical swamp were investigated in some detail in the 
Paraguayan Chaco of South America in 1926-7 (Carter and Beadle, I, II, 
and III). Certain chemical and physical conditions of the water were examined 
as being possible limiting factors in the distribution of the fauna. 

In comparing the swamps themselves with certain open and unshaded rain- 
pools it was found that the latter could support at all depths a large number 
of planktonic organisms, while the swamps were practically devoid of phyto- 
j lankton, and the zooplankton was by comparison scarce, and was living 
only in the surface-layer of water. In a study of the chemical and physical 
conditions of these two environments this difference could only be attributed 
to the much lower oxygen content of the swamp water. During the hot months 
as little as 0-2-0-3 c.cm. of oxygen per litre, and very often none at all, was 
found in samples taken from as near the surface of the swamp as possible, 
while at a depth of about 4 inches none was ever detected during this period. 

This condition was not only responsible for the scarcity of the zooplankton, 
but was also reflected in a number of adaptations to aerial respiration among 
the fauna. No satisfactory explanation was found for the lack of phyto¬ 
plankton in the swamp water. 

The conclusions drawn from this work were that the condition of low oxygen 
content of the water is probably typical of stagnant tropical waters and that 
the development of the air-breathing habit in fishes, which must also have 
taken place during the evolution of the terrestrial vertebrates, was a result 
of this condition and did not, as generally supposed, originate from the habit 
of migrating out of the water, which at least some of these fishes undoubtedly do. 

It was obviously of importance that further evidence should be obtained 
from similar waters in the tropics of another continent. An opportunity 
for this was offered in 1930-1 during the course of the ‘ Cambridge Expedition 
to the East African Lakes ’ (led by Dr. E. B. Worthington). 

The main object of this expedition was a biological survey of certain large 
lakes, and this work demanded most of the available time and necessitated 
moving about from place to place. It was, therefore, not possible to make 
a continuous and thorough examination of any one swamp. The few scattered 
observations recorded in this paper were made in three different places in East 
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Africa, one in swamps bordering Lake Naivasha in Kenya, and two in swamps 
in the Kazinga Channel which connects Lakes Edward and George in Uganda. 

The value of a comparison between these three places is enhanced by the fact 
that the first (Lake Naivasha), though in general a swamp of similar appearance 
to the other two and situated near the Equator, is, as the meteorological 
observations clearly show, not subjected to truly tropical conditions, being 
at an altitude of 6,200 feet. The two Uganda swamps are 3000 feet above 
sea-level, and the climate is therefore more truly tropical, though the tem¬ 
peratures were not as high as those of the Paraguaj'an Chaco (altitude under 
100 feet). 

A general idea of the nature and richness of the fauna and flora of these 
waters will also be given. It was, however, impossible, owing to the difficulty 
of collecting with a hand-net in water in which dense vegetation was growing, 
to get any but a rough idea of the relative density of the plankton in different 
places. But the differences were often so striking that the roughest collecting 
methods were sufficient to show them. 

More detailed descriptions of these lakes, together with complete records 
of the observations, will be published in another paper, p. 157 of this volume. 
Only those points which are relevant to the present problem will be 
recorded in this paper. 

Methods. 

The following determinations were made :— 

(1) Temperature. 

(2) Alkalinity. 

(3) Hydrogen-ion concentration. 

(4) Phosphate content. 

(5) Oxygen content. 

(6) Amount of Iodine absorbed. 

The methods used, except for no. 6, were identical with those employed by 
Carter and Beadle (I, p. 217). 

The amount of iodine absorbed by a given volume of water-sample was not 
determined in the Paraguayan Chaco. It was done on the Uganda lake-waters 
as an indication of the amount of sulphide (including free HgS) present. The 
method used was a modification of that described by Thresh and Beale (1925, 
p, 313). The quantity of iodine absorbed from a standard solution by a known 
volume of the acidified sample is equivalent to the amount of sulphide present. 
Excess of N/100 iodine was added to 100 c.cm. of sample and the residual 
(unabsorbed) iodine was estimated by titration with standard sodium thio¬ 
sulphate, using starch as an indicator. During the course of the work it became 
evident that, since the Winkler method of oxygen determination entails the 
estimation of iodine which is produced in an amount equivalent to the oxygen 
content of the sample, the figure obtained by this method would be subject 
to error if the water contained a significant amount of sulphide, a condition 
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which might be expected in stagnant swamp waters. The water might in 
reality be richer in oxygen than would be supposed from the Winkler determi¬ 
nation. 

This complication was, unfortunately, not realized until the end of the 
expedition, and only one swamp was examined with this in view. Alsterberg 
(1926) has developed a modification of the Winkler method to obviate this 
source of error, which I did not discover until after the expedition had returned. 

It was, however, found that the water of the swamp at Kitoma contained an 
amount of sulphide equivalent to 0*56 c.cm. of oxygen per litre. This was a 
swamp in which decay appeared to be as active as in any swamp so far investi¬ 
gated, and, owing to the volcanic nature of the surrounding country where 
sulphur springs arc common, it is reasonable to assume that the sulphide 
content of its water was probably higher than that of the Ohaoo swamp waters. 
It is interesting to note that Ruttner, working on lakes in Java, compared 
figures of oxygen content obtained by the Winkler method with and without 
Alsterborg’s modification Using water from Ranu Lamongan,which is a volcanic 
crater lake, he found that the greatest error incurred by using the unmodified 
method amounted to 1-00 c.cm. of oxygen per litre (Ruttner, 1931, p. 206). 
It therefore seems that the errors of the oxygen estimations by the Winkler 
method in these and similar swamps will always be less than 1*0 c.cm. of oxygen 
per litre. 

In the following results (and in the results of the work on Paraguayan swamps) 
some correction should be applied to the oxygen estimation. Thus a zero 
estimation should be regarded as one in which the oxygen present is certainly 
less than 1*00 c.cm per litre, and in all probability does not exceed 0*56 c.cm. 
per litre as was found for the Kitoma swamp. 

Lake Naivasha (0° 45' S., 36° 24' E.). (PI. 5. Map 4.) 

This is one of the Kenya Rift Valley lakes. It is situated, as has been said, 
at an altitude of 6,200 feet. The work described here was done in November 1930, 
February , March, and May 1931. Meteorological observations taken on the 
shore in November 1930 showed an average maximum shade temperature 
of 25*5° C., and an average minimum of 9-6° C. In March 1931 the average 
maximum was 26*9° C. and the average minimum 11*7° 0. The latter figures 
represent the temperature range of the hot season. 

In 1930-1 most of the east and north-east shores of the lake were fringed 
with Papyrus swamps of varying width. The point at which this work 
was done was opposite Crescent Island on the east shore, where the swamp 
was from 70 to 80 yards wide. A diagrammatic cross-section of the swamp 
at this point, showing the positions at which observations were made, is given 
in text-fig. 1. At A the water was about 6 inches deep, it was nearly covered 
with water-lilies and Hydrocotyle , and water-weeds such as Potamogeton , Naias , 
and Utricularia were to be found under the surface. This area merged into 
a belt of thick Papyrus about 20 yards wide which effectually shaded the water. 



Text-fig. 
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Her© floating and submerged vegetation was scarce. Position B was selected 
inside the Papyrus where the water was about 4 feet deep. Beyond this belt 
was position C in a zone of water-lilies about 20 yards wide which completely 
covered the surface of the water, which was from 5 to 6 feet deep. Here also 
the submerged vegetation was scarce. At the outer edge of this zone was 
the open water of the lake, the bottom of which, when the depth did not exceed 
about 15 feet, was carpeted with a dense growth of Ceratophyllum and Pota- 
mogeton. At position D in this open region the water was about 12 feet in 
depth. 

Temperature measurements . 

The diurnal maximum and minimum temperatures at the surface and bottom 
were taken ovor a period of 5 days in November 1931 at positions B and D— 
that is to say, inside the Papyrus zone and outside the swamp in the open water. 
The figures obtained each day were very similar, and Table 1 gives those for 
one day, which are typical. It will be seen, firstly, that the water reaches 


Table I. 



Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Position Bi SurfaCe - -;. 


w 

0 

L Bottom (4 ft.). 

. 20-8 

190 

Position n/ Surfaco . 

. 22-8 

18-2 

1 Bottom (12 ft.). 

. 200 

18-5 

Shade Tomporatures, 20. xi. 30. 


13 0 


a higher temperature inside the swamp than outside, probably because the 
former position is more shaded from the disturbing effects of winds, and, 
secondly, that in both places there is complete reversal of the temperature 
gradient at night. At first sight it may seem surprising that a reversed gradient 
of 1*8° C. should occur in water only 4 ft. deep. But experiments done in 
Cambridge after the return of the expedition showed that, when the surface 
of water in a glass cylinder is cooled by ice, a reversed gradient of more than 
2° C. can be produced in a column of water 18" high. 

Alkalinity , pH, and phosphate content. 

Measurements of these characteristics of the water at three different dates 
are recorded in Table II. The small increase of alkalinity at D between 
November and February, and the decrease in May are probably due to periods 
of lower and higher rainfall respectively. The decrease of pH from that of the 
main lake water to that of the edge of the swamp nearest the shore illustrates 
the effect of the increased intensity of decaying processes inside the swamp, 
and of greater photosynthesis due to submerged vegetation in the open water. 

LINN, JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 11 
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The absence of any phosphate measurable by the Denigfes method, except 
within a few yards of the shore, was a condition which was found in November 
1930 and in February and March 1931, and was verified a number of times. 
The reason for this condition will be discussed in a paper dealing with the lake 
itself. In the present connection it will be sufficient to point out that in January 

Table II* 


22. xi. 30., 10 a.m. 25. ii. 31., 1 p.m. 4. v. 31., 10 a.m. 

alk. pH. P.O,. alk. pH. P.O.. alk. pH. P.O,. 

Position A. 0 0026 N. 8-3 1-26 mg. p. 1. — 7-4 1 076 — 7-5 0-23 

B. — — — — 8-0 nil — 7-8 0-00 

C. — — — — 8-1 nil — 8-2 0-10 

D. 0 0028 9-4 nil 0-003 9-3 nil 0-0029 9-0 0-11 


and February, when the growth of the submerged vegetation was at a maximum, 
and the phosphate content of the outer part of the swamp and of the main 
lake was not detectable, there was always a considerable amount in the shallow 
water at the edge. In May, after a rainy period had occurred and the submerged 
vegetation had to a great extent died out and decayed, some phosphate was to 
be found in all positions, but less than that previously present at the edge. 
This was probably the result not only of weed decay in the lake, but also of 
phosphate being washed in from the surrounding land by rain (c/. Carter and 
Beadle, I, p. 244). 

Oxygen Content . 

It is obvious from Table III that oxygen was abundant in the water at all 
positions. Outside the swamp at D the oxygen content in the surface-water 
at mid-day reached 94 per cent.* saturation. Inside the swamp it was con¬ 
siderably lower (43 per cent, saturation at B), but still very high compared 


Table III (6. iii. 31, midday). 


Position A. 

.. depth 1' 

O t c.c. 
per litre. 
2-86 

Total depth of 
water. 

6 ins. 

B. 

• • » 

1' 

2*51 

4 feet. 

C. 

J ” 

1' 

2*86 

5-6 feet. 

••t „ 

18' 

1*56 


D .... 


1' 

5*60 

12 feet. 


t 

7 feet 

4*95 
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with the figures obtained from the Paraguayan swamps (Carter and Beadle, I, 
p. 246), and, as the estimation at position C shows, the water at a depth of 
18 inches was still well oxygenated. It appears that in these swamps oxygen 
is not a biologically limiting factor. 

Corrections should be applied to Table III to allow for the error due to the 
presence of sulphide (as described on p. 136). The oxygen content is probably 
slightly higher than is indicated in the Table. 

Remarks on Fauna and Flora . 

Pond-net collections were made at positions A, C, and D in March 1931. 

The plankton at A was extremely rich and included the following :— 

Crustacea (Cyclops, Diaptomus, Cladocera, and Ostracods). 

Oligochaeta (Naididae). 

Hirudinea. 

Platyhelminthes (Mesostomum and Microstomum). 

Rotifera (colonial and solitary). 

Nematoda. 

Hydrachnida. 

Insecta (Ephemerid larvae). 

Protozoa ( Volvox). 

Algae (Chlorophyceae). 

At C fewer species were found :— 

Crustacea (mostly Cladocera, a few Cyclops , Diaptomus , and Ostracods). 

Insecta (Ephemerid larvae). 

Diatomaceae (Melasira sp. abundant). 

The plankton at D was less abundant than at either A or C, and included :— 

Crustacea (Cladocera, Cyclops , Diaptomus , and Ostracoda). 

Hydrachnida. 

Rotifera (solitary). 

Diatomaceae (Melosira sp.). 

Algae (Cyanophyceae). 

It was quite evident that the swamp supports a greater density of aquatic 
organisms than does the main lake. This is especially true of the region near 
the shore, where the great abundance of plankton may perhaps be ascribed 
in part to the higher content of phosphate and organic food-stuffs in the water. 

The lake contains no indigenous fish except the small Haplochilichthys antinorii, 
which was only found in the open waters. But Tilapia nigra , which has been 
recently introduced and is now exceedingly common, was always to be found 
in great numbers in the swamps. This fish has a truly aquatic respiration. 

Kattjngttru (0° 10' S., 30° 0' E., 3,000 ft. above sea-level). (PI. 4. Map 2.) 

A diagram of the swamps at the mouth of the Chambura River, which flowi 
into the Karinga Channel $ mile east of Katunguru in Uganda, is given ii 

II* 
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text-fig. 2. The positions selected for observation are marked as E, F, G, 
and H. 

E is in one of a series of open pools about 1 foot deep at the edge of the swamp, 
which are well shaded by the trees on the bank. F is about 10 yards inside 
the swamp, which is composed solely of Papyrus. The water is almost entirely 
covered with a carpet of dead and decaying Papyrus stems, nearly compact 
enough to support the weight of a man. In a few places, however, the water 
is sufficiently uncovered to enable sampling bottles to be inserted. A photo¬ 
graph of a typical Papyrus swamp of this neighbourhood is given as text-fig. 3. 


Text-fig. 2. 



Both the positions are well protected from winds by the surrounding vegetation. 
Position G is situated in the open course of the river inside the swamp, and 
H in the open water of the Channel. The Kazinga Channel, in spite of its 
appearance, does not contain flowing water. It merely connects Lakes Edward 
and George, which are at the same level. 

Observations on these swamps were made in May and June 1931. Readings 
of shade temperature made on the shores of the channel over a period of 10 days 
in June and July 1931 show an average maximum of 30° C. and an average 
minimum of 18*8° C, 
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Temperature , pH, and Oxygen Content. 

From Table IV it can be seen that in the early afternoon in positions E and F 
there wavs a large temperature gradient descending from the surface, and this 
was more marked amongst the Papyrus at F than in the pool E. In the early 
morning this gradient disappeared, the temperature being almost identical 
at top and bottom. A very slight reversal of the gradient occurred on the 
morning of 31. v. 31, which was cooler than the preceding morning, but this 
was small in comparison with the reversal found in the Naivasha swamps. 

The pH measurements indicate that, owing no doubt to a greater intensity 
of processes of decay, the water of the Papyrus region (F) was more acid 
than that of the pool E. The figures showing a reduction of the pH at E from 
6*2 to 6-1 between 2-15 p.m. and 7*0 a.m. cannot be taken as trustworthy, 
since the samples, being collected at different times, could not be compared 
together after addition of the indicator. Photosynthesis, which a diurnal 

Table IV. 


Temperatures, ° C. 

--A*- N under surface, pH, 



Date. 

Time. 

Air, 

E. 

F. O t l* c.cm. p. 1 

. surface. Alkalinity. 


shade. Top. 1 ft. 

Top. 1 ft. E. 

F. 

E. 

F. E. 

F. 

29. 

v. 31. 

2.30 p.m. 

29-8 

26-4 22-5 

26*7 21*4 — 

— 

— 

— 0*00075 

0*00075 

30. 

v. 31. 

7.0 a.m. 

20-1 

20*3 20*3 

20-6 20*7 trace * 

nil 

— 

— — 

— 



2.15 p.m. 

29*8 

27*5 23*5 

26*7 21*6 „ 

trace 

6*2 

5*9 — 

— 

31. 

v. 31. 

7.0 a.m. 

18*9 

19-8 20 1 

20-5 20*6 „ 

» 

6*1 

5*9 — 

— 


lowering of pH would indicate, must, however, have been occurring in the pool 
E because a small quantity of plant-life was present there (see remarks on 
fauna and flora). 

In view of the absence of photosynthesis in the Papyrus region, it is not 
surprising that its water contained no detectable oxygen within an inch 
of the surface even in the afternoon, but that the oxygen content of the pool 
water at E, in spite of the photosynthesis occurring there, should also be un¬ 
detectable certainly would not be expected. It seems that, owing to the absence 
of more than a very slight temperature gradient reversal and to the thorough 
protection from winds afforded by the surrounding vegetation, the extra 
oxygen produced by photosynthesis must have been removed as a result of the 
high intensity of organic decomposition. This point will be dealt with more 
fully in the discussion. 

* The minimum amount of O a measurable by the Winkler method is about 0*02 c.cm. 
per litre. 
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Alkalinity and ‘phosphate content. 

The alkalinity of the swamp water at E and F (0*00075 N.) and that of the 
Chambura River at G (0*00094 N.) was considerably lower than that of the 
main channel at H (0*00196 N.). 

The phosphate content of the two swamp positions (E, 0*21 ; F, 0*18 ; 
G, 0*205mg. per litre) was higher than that of the channel water (H, O il mg. 
per litre). 

Both these determinations (done on the same day, 27.V.31) again indicate 

Text-fig. 3. 



that rain-water running in from the surrounding land, to which the low alkalinity 
at E, F, and G is presumably due, brings a relatively large amount of phosphate 
with it. 

Remarks on Fauna and Flora. 

The phytoplankton of the open channel was so abundant that the water 
was quite green. A blue-green alga (Microcystis floe-aquae) was mainly 
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responsible for this coloration. The phytoplankton of the pool E was by 
comparison very scarce, but a few filamentous algae and diatoms were found. 
The swamp water at F was not entirely devoid of plant-life, but contained 
only a very small number of diatoms. 

Owing to the difficulties of collecting in the swamp, it was impossible to make 
a comparison of the densities of the zooplankton in the channel with that 
in the swamp. That of the pool E, however, which included Cladocera, copepods, 
and ephemerid larvae, was very much more abundant than that of the swamp 
at F, where only a very few Cladocera and copepods could be found. 

The many fish which inhabited the open channel will be recorded elsewhere. 
Observations were insufficient to establish definitely which species were to be 
found in the swamps and which were incapable of living in them, but no fish 
were ever seen at positions E and F, except the air-breathing Spirobranchus 
sp., which was very common, especially at E. Amongst a number of fish 
with purely aquatic respiration living in the channel was Tilapia nilotica , 
which was never found inside the swamp. In contrast, it will be remembered 
that Tilapia nigra was a common inhabitant of the Naivasha swamp. Clarias 
lazera and Proiopterus aethiopicus , both air-breathing fish, were very common 
in the channel water, where they seemed to live in preference to the swamp. 

The oligochaete Alma emini * was found in great numbers amongst the 
rotting Papyrus stems floating on the swamp surface and in the mud at the edge 
of the swamp. It presented a most striking similarity both in its appearance 
and in its habits to the Drilocrius sp. found in the Paraguayan swamps (Carter 
and Beadle, III, pp. 380-5). Without exception, all the peculiarities of behaviour 
from which it was concluded that the latter was able to breathe atmospheric 
oxygen (exposure of a dorsal groove at the surface of the water above the 
mud <fec.) were also observed in the behaviour of Alma emini . 

Kitoma. 

About a mile from the Lake George mouth of the Kazinga Channel on the 
south side is a narrow arm of water, about three-quarters of a mile long and 
1(X) yards wide, completely choked with Papyrus swamp except at its mouth. 
A plan of this area is given in text-fig. 4. The positions selected for obser¬ 
vation (J, K, and L) were situated 20 yards outside the swamp and 10 yards 
and half a mile inside the swamp respectively. This work was done at the 
beginning of July 1931. 

Kitoma is within eight miles of Katunguru and at the same altitude. Both, 
therefore, are subjected to the same temperature conditions. 

The swamp was composed entirely of dense Papyrus , and the water of the 
less dense regions at the outer edge at K was covered by the floating cabbage¬ 
like Pistia. Position L was in an open pool, well shaded from both sunlight 


* I am indebted to Lt.-Col. J* Stephenson, F.R.S., for the identification of this species. 
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and winds by Papyrus , and by trees on the bank. The surface was partly 
covered by Lemna. The water here was quite clear, while that of the channel 
was green in colour due to blue-green algae. 

Alkalinity , pH , phosphate , oxygen , and iodine absorption . 

These are recorded in Table V. Temperature measurements were not made. 

The much greater alkalinity at L can perhaps be explained by the fact that 
there are at least two very alkaline crater lakes less than two miles inland 

Text-fig. 4. 


Hazing a Channel 



from this swamp (L. Bagusa 0*23 N. and L. Maseche 0*71 N. alkalinity), and 
the existence of these lakes suggests that the water of this swamp may 
gain soda from some subterranean source. 

In spite of its higher alkalinity the water at L was considerably more acid 
(lower pH) than that at J and K. This shows how great must be the intensity 
of decay in the swamp and of photosynthesis in the channel The phosphate 
content of the swamp, however, showed only a small increase over that of the 
channel. 

The differences between the oxygen content of the water at the three positions 
was very marked. Owing to the great intensity of photosynthesis at J the water 
at mid-day contained oxygen to the extent of 154 per cent, saturation, while 
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at L the water was devoid of a measurable amount of oxygen. The relatively 
high oxygen content at K was no doubt due partly to a certain degree of photo¬ 
synthesis, and partly to invasion of water from J. 

The measurements of iodine absorbed indicate that the sulphide content 
inside was greater than that outside the swamp. In the present connection, 
however, the main significance of this is that, though the estimation by the 
Winkler method showed no oxygen at L, there is no direct evidence against 
the existence of any amount up to 0*56 c.cm. of oxygen per litre, which is the 
equivalent of 1 c.cm. of N/100 iodine per 100 c.cm., and which could not, 
therefore, have been detected by the Winkler method. 


Position. 
J .. 
K.. 
L . 


Table V. 




0 2 c.cm. p. 1. 
2" under surface. 

c.cm. N/100 I. 

P a O ft . 
Mg. p. 1. 

Alkalinity. 

pH. 

Absorbed by 
100 c.cm. 

0 00207 N 

9-2 

8-6 

0-388 

0-16 

000207 

8-6 

6-0 

0-496 

— 

0-00716 

6-7 

nil 

1-000 

0-19 


It is unfortunate that more work was not done on the question of sulphide 
content of swamp waters so that generalizations could be made more safely. 
In this case, however, even if there was as much as 0*56 c.cm. per litre (there 
may have been less) in the surface-water at L, the oxygen content would still 
fall a long way below that of the Naivasha swamps, and would be of the same 
order as that found in the swamps of the Paraguayan Chaco. It would, 
therefore, perhaps be safe to conclude that, though the oxygen content maybe 
higher than was originally thought, it is still a biologically limiting factor 
in these two Uganda swamps and in those of the Chaco. 

Remarks on fauna and flora. 

The plankton of the channel was, as at Katunguru, extremely nch, especially 
in blue-green algae. That of the swamp at L was entirely devoid of phyto¬ 
plankton, and appeared to consist only of a few Cladocera and copepods, 
which were certainly scarcer than in the Katunguru swamp at F. 

The oligochaete Alma emini was found in the mud at the swamp edge. 

Discussion. 

From a faunistic point of view the three tropical swamps described in this 
paper present two quite distinct types. The first (L. Naivasha in Kenya 
at an altitude of 6,200 feet) supports a large and varied phyto- and zooplankton, 
the second (Katunguru and Kitoma in Uganda, altitude 3,000 feet), to which 
type must also belong the swamps of the Paraguayan Chaco in S. America 
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(altitude less than 100 feet), is relatively very poor in plankton of every kind, 
both in density and in number of species. So far as the zooplankton is concerned, 
there appears to be no limiting factor which separates the two types other than 
the oxygen content of the water. This in the swamps at the higher altitude 
is abundant (e.g. 1*56-5*6 c.cm. per litre at Naivasha), while in those at the 
lower altitude it is scarce even in the surface-waters (nil-0*56 c.cm. per litre), 
and falls below the minimum tension which most aerobic aquatic animals 
.are able to survive under experimental conditions (Carter and Beadle, I, 
pp. 247-8). 

The following factors must be involved in influencing the oxygen content 
of such waters :— 


Increasing the Oxygen. 

1. Diffusion from the air. 

2. Photosynthesis. 

Day... -I 


Decreasing the Oxygen . 

1. Absence of wind mixing. 

2. Temperature gradient acting against 

convection. 

3. Decay and respiration (increased by 

high temperature). 


Night . 1 


1. Diffusion from the air. 

2. Lessening or reversal of temperature 

gradient and thus more oxygen 
gained by convection. 


1. Absence of wind mixing. 

2. Non-reversal of temperature gradi¬ 

ent. 

3. Photosynthesis stopped. 

4. Decay and respiration (but de¬ 

creased by lower temperature). 


In the swamps at the lower altitude it appears that the environment is 
dominated by those factors which tend to decrease the oxygen content. At 
higher altitudes this is not the case, and oxygen & abundant in the waters. 

The reason for the difference in oxygen content between the two types of 
swamp is probably to be found in the difference of temperature conditions, 
which is a necessary consequence of the different altitudes at which the swamps 
lie. The average temperatures of air and swamp water in the Chaco, Katun* 
guru, and Naivasha have been put together in Table VI. 

So far as air temperature is concerned, Katunguru is intermediate between 
the hotter Chaco and the cooler Naivasha. These temperature differences would, 
in the first place, result in different rates of bacterial decomposition in the 
waters of different altitudes. It can be found from Table VI that the average 
top and bottom temperatures of the Chaco water are greater than those of the 
Naivasha water by 5°-6° C. Assuming the temperature coefficient (Q 10 ) of 
bacterial decomposition to be in the region of 2*0, it could be said that the rate 
of decomposition in waters at the lower altitude of the Chaco is about 1*5 times 
as great as the rate of decomposition occurring in the Naivasha waters at a 
higher altitude. It would thus be reasonable to expect that in this way the 
higher temperature of the lower altitude is responsible for the lower oxygen 
content of the water as compared with waters at a higher altitude where they 
are subjected to lower temperatures. 
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It is also clear from Table VI that the difference between the average maximum 
and average minimum air temperatures in the Chaco (12*0° C., daily mean 
temp. 29° C.), and at Katunguru (11*2° C., daily mean temp. 244° C.) is less 
than that at Naivasha (15-9° C., daily mean temp. 18° C.). This would mean 
that the surface-temperature of the water at Naivasha would be lowered to 
a greater extent at night, and reversal of the temperature gradient would 
thereby be more likely to occur than in the case of the Chaco or Katunguru. 
That this is the actual state of affairs is shown clearly by the differences between 
the surface and bottom minima. The reverse gradient, which is very marked 
in the Naivasha swamps, does not occur in the Chaco waters except under 
unusual climatic conditions in rare periods of cooler weather. A reversal 
of temperature gradient at night would result in oxygenation of the water 
from the air by convection currents which could not happen if, as in the case 
of the Chaco swamps, there is no temperature gradient reversal. 


Text-fig. 5. 



There is probably a second reason for the temperature gradient reversal 
at the higher and for none at the lower altitude. The temperature gradient 
at mid-day in the water of the latter is very much steeper than that of the 
former. This is shown in text-fig. 5, in which the surface and bottom maximum 
temperatures in the Chaco and at Naivasha are plotted against depth. What 
is the explanation of the occurrence of a much steeper mid-day temperature 
gradient in warmer waters at a lower altitude than in cooler waters at a higher 
altitude ? The answer may be found in the fact that, although the maximum 
temperatures of the surface-waters in the three places (Table VI) are widely 
divergent, the differences between the maximum temperatures at the bottom 
are smaller, and the bottom mi n i m u m temperatures approach one another 
still more closely (22*0, 20-2, and 19°*5C.). It appears, in fact, as though 
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the bottom mud were acting to a certain extent as a thermostat in restraining 
the temperature changes of the bottom water, in spite of very different degrees 
of surface-heating during the day at the different altitudes. In other words, 
the surface of the water in the hotter climate is warmed up to a greater extent 
than is that in the cooler climate, the temperature of the bottom water, however, 
does not rise proportionately.* 

The result is a much steeper temperature gradient at mid-day in the warmer 
place at the lower altitude. This being so, it is evident that, even with the 
same range of air temperature, the surface and bottom temperatures in the 
cooler and higher place would require less time to become equalized at night, 
and thus to cause a temperature gradient reversal, than would be the case 
in the warmer and lower place. 

An obvious criticism of the conclusions which have been drawn from the 
figures given in Table VI is that the total depth of the water is different in 
each case. In the water of the Chaco swamp a lower oxygen content would 
be expected, since there was only a small quantity of water (6 inches) subjected 
to the decomposition of the mud. In the Naivasha swamp the water was 
4 feet deep, and for this reason alone would be deprived of less oxygen 
per unit volume than would the shallower water of the Chaco. Can we then 
justify the conclusion from the figures in Table VI, which were obtained from 
waters of different depths, that the occurrence or non-occurrence of a tem¬ 
perature gradient reversal is largely responsible for the presence or absence 
of oxygen in the water ? 

This criticism can be met in two ways. Firstly, oxygen measurements 
were made in the deeper parts of the Chaco swamps where the water was 
3 feet deep. The results, which were not published in detail, showed 
that even in water of this depth the oxygen content of the surface-layers did 
not exceed 0-18 c.cm. per litre under normal conditions, and at a depth of 1 foot 
was of the order of 0-02 c.cm. per litre, both figures being subject to correction 
for sulphides. These figures are therefore comparable with those obtained 
from water 4 feet deep at Naivasha, where the oxygen content of the surface- 
water was as high as 2*5 c.cm. per litre. 

Secondly, it was found that on a few occasions oxygen was detectable in the 
lower layers of Chaco swamp water, where it was normally undetectable. This 
is shown by text-fig. 6 (extracted from Carter and Beadle, I). The four periods 
in which an increase of oxygen content of the lower water took place (with 
maxima on October 18th, November 20th, December 1st, and December 18th) 
corresponded to falls in the minimum air temperature. Th° greatest increases 
of oxygen content, which occurred from October 13th to 18th and from 

* In this connection it is of interest to note that in the swamps of the Paraguayan Chaco 
the temperature of the bottom mud at a depth of 6 inches was remarkably constant both 
from one day to the next and from morning to afternoon in spite of great changes in the 
temperature of the surface-water. On no occasion was there found a diurnal temperature 
change in the mud of more than 1° C. (Carter and Beadle, I, p. 225). 
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December 5th to 23rd, were contemporary with a high maximum in addition 
to a low minimum air temperature. It will be seen from the rainfall records 
that these two periods were particularly dry, and it was generally found that 
the rainfall had little effect on the oxygen content of the lower water. Thus 
a fall in the minimum air temperature, by causing a reversal of the temperature 
gradient at night, was primarily responsible for the rise in the oxygen content 
of the water. This was particularly effective when the difference between 
the maximum and minimum air temperatures was relatively high and, in fact, 
of the same order as that found at the higher altitude of Lake Naivasha. 

It would appear from these two examples that the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of convection currents plays the major part in determining the 
presence or absence of oxygen in the water. 


Text-fio. 6. 
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It seems then that the difference of temperature conditions only, by deter¬ 
mining both the rate of bacterial decomposition and the occurrence of con¬ 
vection currents, is ultimately responsible for the lack of oxygen in the waters 
at a low altitude and for its abundance in those at a high altitude. 

There is no obvious reason why the swamps at a higher altitude should be 
able to support a much richer phytoplankton than those at a lower altitude, 
since, of all the factors investigated, the temperature conditions and the oxygen 
content only appear to be consistently different in the waters of these two 
environments. The waters of the swamps at low altitudes contain as much 
bicarbonate and phosphate as do those of the open lakes with which they are 
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connected and in which phytoplankton is abundant. It therefore seems 
probable that the water contains sufficient quantity of dissolved substances 
necessary for plant-growth. It is perhaps possible that, owing to the higher 
temperature of the swamp water at the lower altitude, a greater quantity 
of some substances toxic to phytoplankton are produced as a result of a higher 
rate of bacterial decomposition than in swamps at a higher altitude. This 
question, however, needs further investigation. 

In considering the distribution and adaptations of the fauna, it must be 
remembered that the three African swamps discussed here were in open communi¬ 
cation with the well-oxygenated water of open and deep lakes. This was not 
the case in the Chaco. It is, therefore, not unexpected that the number of 
adaptations to aerial respiration was smaller in the African swamps. It may 
seem surprising that the commonest air-breathing fish of these African waters 
(Protopterus and Clarias) were found mostly in the open lake water. It is 
reasonable to assume that the aerial respiratory organs of these fish were not 
evolved in such an environment. Perhaps the geological history of the country 
may give us a clue to the manner in which air-breathing has been evolved 
in some fish of these swamps. The Great Lakes of Central Africa have arisen, 
since Mesozoic times, as a result of the formation of the two Great Rift Valleys 
in the floor of which they all lie with the exception of Lake Victoria, and the 
depression which the latter occupies was formed by the same earth-movements 
which gave rise to the Rift Valleys (Gregory, 1921, p. 359; Wayland, 1931, 
p. 40). Before the uprising of the earth’s surface, which preceded the formation 
of these valleys, the waters of Central Africa were in all probability slow- 
flowing rivers and shallow lakes. These conditions would have favoured 
the development of swamps, which would, therefore, have covered far greater 
areas than they do now, and would not have been connected with large open 
lakes. In such an environment it is conceivable that the air-breathing organs 
of these fish developed. 

It is not intended to suggest any particular geological age during which the 
aerial respiratory organs of African fish were evolved. But we can say with 
reasonable certainty that these air-breathing fish have not always existed 
in an environment such as they inhabit to-day, where there is free access to 
well-oxygenated waters. Before the formation of the Rift Valleys they 
probably lived in ‘ closed ’ swamps, where their aerial respiratory organs 
would have been of survival value. 

I am much indebted to Dr. G. S. Carter and to Mr. J. T. Saunders for 
assistance during the course of this work. 

Summary. 

(1) The conclusion gained from work in Central South America (Carter and 
Beadle, I, 1930) that swamps under tropical climatic conditions support a 
comparatively poor fauna and flora of truly aquatic forms is confirmed by 
a study of certain East African swamps. 
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(2) The scarcity of the aquatic fauna can only be attributed (as in the case 
of the South American swamps) to the very low oxygen content of the water, 
which is also a characteristic of the tropical African swamps investigated. 

(3) No satisfactory explanation has been found for the scarcity of the aquatic 
flora in swamps subjected to a tropical climate in both Central South America 
and in East Africa, and for its abundance in similar swamps in a more temperate 
climate such as that of Lake Naivasha in Kenya. 

(4) The errors in the determinations of oxygen content by the Winkler 
method due to the presence of reducing substances such as sulphides in the 
water (for which no allowance was made in the work on South American swamps) 
are not sufficiently great to affect the main conclusion that lack of oxygen is 
a biologically limiting factor in these waters. 

(5) This conclusion is further supported by a study of the conditions existing 
in swamps bordering Lake Naivasha in Kenya, which, though close to the Equator, 
lie at an altitude of 6,200 feet, and are thus not subjected to truly tropical 
climatic conditions. In these swamps the fauna and flora are abundant, and 
the water contains a comparatively large amount of oxygen, 

(6) The reason for the low oxygen content of tropical swamp waters at low 
altitudes and for the high oxygen content of those at high altitudes is to bo 
found solely in the difference of temperature conditions consequent upon a 
difference of altitude. 

(7) The oxygen content of the water is affected by the temperature conditions 
in two ways :— 

1. The higher temperature at the lower altitude causes an increase in the 

rate of bacterial decomposition, and a greater amount of oxygen is 
thereby removed from the water than is the case at the higher altitude 
where the temperature is lower. 

2. Under normal conditions the mid-day temperature gradient in the water 

of swamps in the hotter climate is relatively steep, and the minimum 
air temperature is not sufficiently low to cause a reversal of the gradient 
at night. The water is consequently not oxygenated by convection 
currents. In swamps in the cooler climate the mid-day temperature 
gradient is considerably less steep and the minimum air temperature 
is low enough to effect a reversal of the gradient at night, with the result 
that the water becomes oxygenated by convection currents. 

(8) Most of the swamps of Central and East Africa are in open communication 
with the well-oxygenated waters of open lakes and rivers. Reasons are given 
for the assumption that this was not always so, and that at any rate before the 
formation of the Rift Valleys ‘ closed ’ swamps, such as now exist in Central 
South America, were more general. Under such conditions the aerial respi¬ 
ratory organs of certain African fish, which are now found in well-oxygenated 
waters, would have been of survival value. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—4. The waters of some East African Lakes in relation to their 
fauna and flora. By L. C. Beadle. (Communicated by Dr. E. B. 
Worthington, F.L.S.) 
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Introduction. 

The inter-relations of the aquatic fauna and flora with the chemical and physical 
conditions which constitute their environment have been studied by a large 
number of workers. Attention has, however, been confined mainly to the sea 
and to temperate fresh waters. Though much work has been done by biologists 
on the fauna and flora of tropical fresh waters, whose distribution is now fairly 
well known, a study of the constitution of the water as it affects the nature, 
abundance, and habits of the fauna and flora has until recently been neglected. 

An expedition under Thienemann has lately made a thorough investigation 
of the lakes of Java, Sumatra, and Bali, and detailed work was done by Ruttner 
(1931) on the constitution of the waters. As a result, it was found that the 
classification of lake types derived from a study of temperate waters would 
not apply to tropical lakes (Thienemann, 1931). 

In East Africa work of this nature has been done by Miss Jenkin (1932 a 
& b) on Lakes Naivasha, Nakuru, Elmenteita, and Baringo, in Kenya. 
The great differences in alkalinity of the waters of these four lakes (0-004 N. 
in Naivasha to 0-26 N. in Nakuru) were chiefly responsible for the great 
differences in the type and abundance of the fauna and flora, especially of the 
phytoplankton. Measurements of temperature, alkalinity, and pH of the 
waters of Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert were made by Worthington (1930) 
in 1928. 

The chemical and physical condition of the waters of some East African 
Lakes in relation to their fauna and flora is to form the subject of this paper. 
This work was done during the course of the ‘ Cambridge Expedition to the 
East African Lakes 9 in 1930-1 (led by Dr. E. B. Worthington). A general 
account of the work and itinerary of the expedition is published in conjunction 
with this paper, together with the maps and list of observation stations to which 
reference will continually be made (Worthington, 19326). A short general 
discussion of these lakes and their surroundings will afford sufficient background 
for the data recorded in this paper. 

For advice and assistance during our stay in Africa I am much indebted 
to Dr. W. S. Martin, Government Chemist, and to Dr. G. Griffith, of the 
Agricultural Laboratory, Kampala, Uganda. I also received valuable assistance 
from Dr. Fox, Government Chemist at Nairobi, Kenya. Mr. R. E. Dent 
of the Kenya Game Department accompanied the expedition for the first 
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two months, and lent us his house on L. Naivasha, from which the work on that 
lake was done; and his extensive knowledge of the country, and particularly 
of L. Naivasha, was of great value to us. Before leaving England, I was 
supplied by Miss P. M. Jenkin with valuable information concerning the lakes 
of the Naivasha district collected by her during her visit in 1929. For advice 
and assistance on methods, both before and during the course of the expedition, 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. J. T. Saunders of Cambridge. 

The Government Chemist in London kindly consented, at the request of the 
Colonial Office, to make total analyses of water samples from some of the larger 
lakes, the results of which are published in Table XV. 

For the identification of the larger aquatic vegetation we are indebted to 
Mr. Ramsbottom of the British Museum, and of the planktonic algae to 
Miss Rich of East London College. 

General description of the East African Lakes. 

With the exception of Lakes Victoria and Kioga, the large lakes of East 
Africa lie within the two Great Rift valleys. The Eastern Rift extends from 
Lake Nyassa northward through Tanganyika Territory, Kenya, and Abyssinia, 
and is considered to be continuous with the valley which now contains the Red 
Sea, and with the Jordan valley in Palestine. Among the lakes which now 
lie on the floor cf this Rift are Lakes Nyassa, Magadi, Naivasha, Nakuru, 
Elmenteita, Baringo, Hannington, and Rudolf. The Western Rift is a smaller 
branch of the above, and extends from Lake Nyassa north-west to Lake 
Tanganyika, and thence northward as far as Lake Albert, and contains in 
addition Lakes Kivu, Edward, and George. Lakes Victoria and Kioga are 
situated in a basin between these two valleys (see Map 3). 

The earth-movements which preceded the formation of the Rift Valleys 
probably began in the early Mesozoic, and comprised an uprising of a belt 
of land extending in a N-S direction throughout Eastern Africa. This was 
accompanied by volcanic activity, and vast quantities of lava were thrown 
to the surface. At some period towards the end of the Mesozoic a series of 
parallel faults began to occur which now mark the sides or escarpments of the 
Rift Valleys. The intervening land began to sink relatively to the surrounding 
country, and became the floor of the valley. This process of faulting and 
subsidence probably continued until recent times, and was accompanied by 
volcanic activity, the results of which may now be seen in the numerous 
craters on the valley floor. A few of these are still in the last stages of eruption 
(Gregory, 1921, pp. 357-66). 

Previously to this faulting the land now situated between the Eastern Rift 
and Lake Victoria was sufficiently high to form a watershed from which rivers 
flowed westwards into the Congo basin. The subsequent movements, which 
gave rise to the Rift valley faults, resulted in the subsidence of the Lake 
Viotoria basin, and the flow of the portions of these rivers between this basin 
and the western Rift was reversed, so that they began to flow eastward to swell 
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the waters of the newly formed Lakes Victoria and Kioga (Wayland, 1931, 
p. 44). 

The Rift Valleys themselves formed catchment-areas for water, and lakes 
were formed within them. Since early Pleistocene times there have been 
great fluctuations in the climate of this part of Africa, and the waters of these 
lakes have risen and fallen a number of times in response to alternate periods 
of high and low rainfall. From a study of old lake beaches in the Nakuru- 
Elmenteita and Naivasha basins, Leakey has concluded that, since a very 
long pluvial period in the early Pleistocene, when the Kamasian beds were laid 
down, there was a dry period during which much faulting took place through 
these beds, and the present lake basins were formed. Subsequent to this, 
there were four periods of high rainfall, when the lake levels rose, alternating 
with periods of relatively low rainfall, when the levels fell. The second of these 
interpluvial periods (between the upper Gamblian and Makalian wet phases) 
was one of intense aridity, and the lakes were completely dried up. At the 
present moment a dry period, following on the last (Nakuran) wet phase, iH in 
progress. The level of L. Nakuru is 750 feet and that of L. Naivasha 380 
feet below their highest known level (in the Lower Gamblian pluvial period) 
(Leakey, 1931a, p. 497, and 6, pp. 6-18). Investigations by Wayland on 
the fossil beds of Lake AJbert have, to a large extent, supported Leakey s 
conclusions with regard to these climatic fluctuations (Wayland, 1931, 
pp. 38-9). 

A characteristic of the lavas, which were discharged throughout this long 
volcanic period accompanying the formation of the Rift Valleys, is their richness 
in soda and poorness in lime (Gregory, 1921, p. 358). Large quantities of sodium 
carbonate, which is extremely soluble in water, have therefore found their 
way into the lakes. The evaporation and reduction in volume, which has 
occurred to a greater or lesser extent with all these lakes during the present 
relatively dry period, has resulted in concentration of the soda in the water. 
All the lakes within the Rift Valleys are, in fact, definitely alkaline, their alka¬ 
linity being mainly due to sodium carbonate, and not to any extent to calcium 
carbonate as is the case with most natural waters. Such a condition is rare, 
but has been found in the Lahontan Lakes of Nevada, in the United States 
(Clark, 1924, p. 159). 

For various reasons, to be discussed later, the alkalinity varies greatly 
between different lakes. The lowest figure recorded during this expedition 
was 0*002 Normal in Lake George, and the highest was 0*71 Normal in Lake 
Maseche, a small crater lake within one mile of Lake George. This illustrates 
the fact that many of the lakes may derive their soda not only directly from 
rivers, which dissolve it from the soda-bearing lavas of the surrounding country, 
but also from subterranean springs. This is definitely the case with Lake 
Baringo, where water of a higher alkalinity than that of the lake is flowing 
into the lake from hot springs on 01 Kokwa island. 
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Besides the larger lakes, whose basins were formed by the subsidence of the 
Rift Valley floor, there are a number of small crater lakes. These were formed 
by the collection of water within the rim of small volcanic craters. They are 
very common, particularly in the western Rift in the neighbourhood of Lake 
George, where there are two groups, one north and the other south of the lake, 
each comprising about 25 lakes within an area of 100 square miles. They 
are usually circular and not more than a quarter to half a mile in diameter. 

It might be expected that a study of a series of lakes of varying alkalinity 
would show an interesting series of types of fauna and flora, and Miss Jenkin’s 
work on the lakes of the Naivasha region has shown this to be the case (Jenkin, 
1932 a, pp. 546-50). In the first place, it is probable that a certain con¬ 
centration of sodium carbonate may be reached, which would render the water 
toxic to certain animals and plants, owing either directly to the high pH, 
or to the resulting high osmotic pressure, or to both. Secondly, an increase 
of alkalinity would mean an increase of available C0 2 for plant-growth, and 
a consequent increase in the amount of phytoplankton would be expected 
for this reason alone. This would in turn affect the nature and abundance 
of the animals feeding on it. A change of alkalinity may also produce bio¬ 
logical effects by virtue of the resulting change in concentration of certain 
kations in solution, such as calcium and magnesium. These would both tend 
to be thrown out of solution with an increase of alkalinity. There is also the 
interesting possibility that some organisms may have adapted themselves, 
during the period of evaporation of the waters, to a high alkalinity and salinity, 
the effects of which may be marked by changes in their physiological or structural 
make up, and that a comparison between the same species taken from waters 
of different alkalinities may show these changes. 

The fish of these lakes, which are described elsewhere (Worthington, 1932 c), 
are discussed in this paper only in such cases in which they are probably affected 
directly by changes in the composition of the water. 

The lakes investigated were also at widely different altitudes, since the floor 
of the Eastern Rift valley, where it cuts through the highlands of Kenya, 
attains an altitude of over 6,000 feet at Naivasha, and further north at Lake 
Rudolf it has sunk to little over 1,000 feet. Consequently, though all these 
lakes lie well within the tropics, they are subjected to very different climatic 
and particularly temperature conditions. The effect of different temperature 
conditions at different altitudes on the bionomics of swamps is discussed in 
another paper (Beadle, 1932). As the meteorological figures show (Table I), 
Lake Naivasha cannot be considered as being subjected to truly tropical 
conditions, whereas the climate of Lake Rudolf is definitely tropical. The 
climatic conditions at Lakes Baringo and Edward, at an altitude of about 
3,000 feet, are intermediate. 

Average figures calculated from the meteorological data are given in 
Table I. 
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The following are the climatic changes which occur in the course of a typical 
year in the Kenya highlands :— 

1. November to December. * Short rains.* 

2. December to February. . Periods of hot dry weather and high winds in the 


Rift Valley. 

3. March to April.* Long rains.’ 

4. May to September. Dry, relatively cool and calm period. 


There have apparently been wide deviations in the months in which these 
periods have occurred and in their duration since records have been taken. 
But the above gives a rough impression of the course of events. 

Methods. 

The conditions experienced on the shores of these lakes were never ideal 
for laboratory work, which was done either in the back of a lorry, a packing- 
case serving as a bench, in a hut thatched with palm leaves or grass, in a tent, 
or in the open air. The high temperatures, winds, and dust, to which one 
was always exposed even under these improvised shelters, particularly on 
Lakes Baringo and Rudolf, made accurate chemical work difficult. Metal 
boxes designed by Miss Jenkin for carrying the glassware and chemicals were 
found to be indispensable. Moving about from place to place necessitated 
frequent packing and unpacking of apparatus, and the boxes were exposed 
to much shaking, dust, and water without harm to their contents. A copper 
still and primus stove were used for making the distilled water necessary 
for standard solutions, and for rinsing pipettes and burettes used in chemical 
determinations. Weighed chemicals were taken in sealed glass tubes. 

Meteorological observations . 

Readings of maximum and minimum air temperatures, of wet and dry 
bulb temperatures, and of barometric pressure were made daily on the shore 
of each of the lakes visited. These are recorded as average figures in Table I. 

Water temperature measurements. 

The reversing thermometers used for the open lake waters, and one hand- 
thermometer were standardized by the National Physical Laboratory. From 
the latter were standardized some maximum and minim um thermometers 
for use in shallow waters. 


Collection of water samples. 

A closing water-bottle and winch were employed for collecting samples from 
below the surface. Samples sent to England for further analysis were sealed 
in * Winchester * and 1 pint beer-bottles. 

Chemical determinations. 

(i) Alkalinity .—10 c.cm. of the samples were titrated against sulphuric 
acid (standardized against a sodium carbonate solution of known strength), 





Meteorological observations . 
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using methyl orange as indicator. The end-point was determined by comparing 
the colour with that of the same volume of unneutralized sample containing 
the same quantity of indicator. In the case of the most alkaline lakes the 
samples had to be diluted before the determinations. 

(ii) Hydrogen-ion concentration. —Few of the waters investigated gave a 
pH below 9-0. When this was the case (e.g. Lake Naivaslia) the necessary 
sulphon-phthalein indicator was added to the sample, and the colour was 
compared with Clark’s colour chart (Clark, 1928 6). The pH values obtained 
from the colour chart were corrected for salt error on the assumption that the 
chart colours correspond to borax-boric acid buffers. 

When the pH was above 9 0 and below 10*3, as was found with the majority 
of the lakes visited, it was roughly measured by the phenol-phthalein one- 
colour method (Clark, 1928 a, p. 126). Some waters were even more alkaline, 
and no direct method was available for measuring the pH. 

(iii) Carbon dioxide content. —Total carbon dioxide was calculated from the 
alkalinity and pH (Saunders, 1923). Diurnal changes in carbon dioxide 
content due to photosynthesis could only be calculated in this way in the less 
alkaline waters. Since no accurate method was available for the measurement 
of pH changes in the more alkaline waters, the diurnal changes of CU 2 content 
were calculated from titrations with standard acid to the phenol-phthalein and 
methyl orange end-points. 

(iv) Oxygen content. —This was estimated by the Winkler method (Winkler, 
1888). Except in the case of Lakes Edward and George no allowance was 
made for errors due to reducing substances in the water. So far as swamp 
waters are concerned, this question is discussed fully elsewhere (Beadle, 1932, 
p. 147). The possible maximum error due to these substances in the open 
waters of Lake Edward was equivalent to 0*88 c.cm. of oxygen per litre (at 
50 m.), and to 0*18 c.cm. per litre in Lake George (at the surface). The water 
at a depth of 50 m. in Lake Edward contained a large quantity of free H a S 
which was not present in the waters of any other lake investigated. The 
errors in the oxygen determinations due to reducing substances in the open 
waters of the other large lakes would therefore not amount to as much as 
•88 c.cm. per litre, but would probably be of the order of 0*18 c.cm. per litre, 
as was found for the waters of Lake George. This error is of small significance 
in view of the comparatively large amount of oxygen found at all depths in 
the other lakes (Naivasha, Baringo, and Rudolf). 

(v) Amount of Iodine absorbed .—This was estimated as an indication of the 
quantity of sulphide and other reducing substances present in the water. The 
method is described fully in connection with the work on swamps (Beadle, 
1932, p. 136). 

(vi) Phosphite content .—The phospho-molybdate method of Denigfes as 
modified by Atkins (1932) was employed. No obvious difficulties arose due to 
coloration of the water except in the case of Lakes Baringo and George, when 
the comparator method for matching the colours was used (Carter and Beadle, I, 
1930, p. 219). 
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100 c.cm. Nessler tubes were used for comparing the colours produced in the 
samples and standard. The surface-waters of Lake Naivasha in November 
1930 and February 1931 contained so little phosphate that no difference in 
colour could be detected when two tubes of the lake water were compared, 
to one of which the necessary reagents had been added. But the method, 
as here employed, was probably not sensitive to less than 0 01 mg. of P 2 0 6 
per litre. 

(vii) Silicate content .—The molybdate method of Dienert and Wandenbulcke, 
as described by Thresh and Beale (1925, p. 347), was used.* When estimating 
silicate in the most alkaline waters care had to be taken that sufficient sulphuric 
acid was added to render the sample completely acid, otherwise the yellow 
colour would not develop. After adding ammonium molybdate and sulphuric 
acid to samples taken from below 50 m. in Lake Edward a green colour 
developed, and the attempt to estimate the silicate was abandoned. It was 
later discovered that this was due to the reducing action of the H 2 S present, 
and could have been obviated by previous oxidation with potassium perman¬ 
ganate (Thresh and Beale, 1925, p. 347). 

(viii) Electrical conductivity. —Determinations of this were made at Cam¬ 
bridge on water samples brought home after the expedition, as an indication 
of the quantity of total dissolved salts. 

Penetration of light effective for photosynthesis. 

Experiments to determine the depth at which photosynthesis ceased and 
at which the light intensity was at an optimum were done on Lakes Naivasha 
and Baringo. The method used was based on that employed by Marshall 
and Orr (1928, p. 323) in the Clyde Sea area. 

A buoy was anchored in the open water, and pairs of Winkler bottles in wire 
cages were attached to the cable at different depths. All the bottles contained 
as far as possible the same quantity of plant-material. One of each pair of 
bottles was covered with thick cloth to exclude light, the other was uncovored. 
After a given time, the bottles were brought up, and the oxygen content of 
each was determined. The oxygen consumed in the covered bottles represents 
the rate of respiration of the plants. 

If x c.cm. per litre=final 0 2 content of covered bottle, and y c.cm per litre= 
final 0 2 content of uncovered bottle, then the 0 2 produced by photosynthesis 
in a given time in the uncovered bottle =y—•£ c.cm. per litre. 

Determination of density of phytoplankton . 

The net used for collecting the plankton for this purpose was of fine mesh 
(65 per cm.). In lakes which are sufficiently deep (5 metres and over) it was 
possible to take vertical hauls. In shallower lakes horizontal surface-hauls 
were made from the boat travelling at a calculated slow speed for a given time. 

* In preparing the standard it was assumed that 36*9 mg. of picric acid are equivalent 
to 50 mg. SiO a . 
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A calculation of the number of a given species per litre was made from an 
average of five figures, obtained by counting the numbers in the view of the 
microscope. 1 c.cm. of the sample (diluted if necessary) was placed in a shallow 
cell between the slides made to hold that quantity, and viewed under the 
microscope. The area of the view and the surface-area of the cell being known, 
it was possible to find the total number per litre from the amount of water 
which had passed through the net. This method is obviously subject to error, 
but it was sufficiently accurate to illustrate the very great difference between 
the planktons of the lakes investigated. The results are expressed to the 
nearest 10 per litre. 

No attempt was made to count separately species of alga which were present 
in small numbers. It was only intended to make a rough estimate of the 
nature and abundance of the phytoplankton. A full list of species found 
will be published in due course. 

[The unit taken for the alga Microcystis was a sphere of diameter about 
60 ft, and in the case of Melosira y Phormidium y Hormidium , a filament in length 
about 100 ft.] 

Owing to the daily vertical migrations of the zooplankton, no attempt was 
made to determine its absolute density, but a fist of the genera found, together 
with rough notes on their relative abundance, is given in the tables. 

Two visits at most were paid to each lake. The estimations of the nature 
of the plankton are, therefore, not necessarily a true indication of the conditions 
at other times of year. But the changes which were found to occur between 
one visit and another suggested that the plankton of each lake varied only 
within certain limits. 

Lake Naivasha (0° 46' S., 36° 24' E.; altitude 6,200 feet; 
surface-area 70 sq. miles). 

General. 

This lake, situated in the heart of the Kenya highlands, has become of recent 
years a pleasure resort, and its fish-production is of ever-increasing importance 
to the white settlers of the district. The Rift Valley is here relatively narrow 
(about 20 miles between the escarpments). A plan of the lake and of its 
immediate surroundings is given in Map 4. The stations at which observations 
were made are indicated by numbers on this map. It will be seen that, with 
the exception of a depression within the curve of Crescent Island, where the 
depth is about 20 metres (Station 30), the main lake is nowhere more than 
10 metres deep. Crescent Island is the remnant of the partially submerged 
rim of a volcanic crater. This rim has presumably to a great extent formed 
a barrier against water currents from the main lake, and sediments have been, 
therefore, more excluded from the crater than from elsewhere. In the S.W. 
comer is a bay (Station 38) which is nearly out off from the mam lake The 
water here is of a maximum depth of 13 metres, its composition was slightly 
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different from that of the lake, and it supported a very different type of 
plankton. 

Observations and collections were made in November 1930 and in February 
and May 1931. Average figures calculated from the meteorological data 
obtained in November and February are given in Table I. Although a certain 
amount of wind was experienced in November 1930, the period of high winds 
did not properly begin until the end of January 1931, and the second series 
of observations (in February) were taken during a typical windy period. 

Water supply. 

There are only two permanent streams flowing into the lake—the Malewa 
and Gilgil. The former receives water from a very large area including all the 
western slopes of the Aberdare Mts. The latter drains a smaller area of high 
land due north of the lake, and the hills above Gilgil. It is a curious fact that 
there is no stream flowing from the western escarpment into the lake. There is, 
however, a remarkable cave about 1 mile from the west shore, which has now 
become famous as the cave of Rider Haggard’s 4 Alan Quartermain.’ In 
the inaccessible depths of this cave there is undoubtedly a considerable stream 
of flowing water, which can be heard and which produces air currents. 
Mr. Fuchs (geologist to the Expedition) visited the cave in April 1931, and 
concluded that, in all probability, the water was flowing from the escarpment 
into the lake. 

The subterranean outlet. 

Lake Naivasha has no surface-outlet. It is, therefore, surprising that the 
water is fresh compared with that of the other Rift Valley lakes, most of which 
are closed drainage systems (e.g. Lakes Elmenteita, Nakuru, and Rudolf). 
The alkalinity of the Naivasha water (in 1931) was in the region of 0*003 N., 
that of Nakuru about 0*18 N. We know, however, that Lake Naivasha, like 
Lakes Nakuru and Elmenteita, has contracted very much in volume. It was 
once 380 feet above its present level (Leakey, 1931 a). To account for the 
freshness of the Naivasha water, Gregory (1921, p. 247) suggested that the 
lake has an underground outlet and that there is in reality a continual flow 
through. 

Leakey (1931 a) pointed out that the upper branch of the Malewa River 
rises in the Aberdare Mts., and flows due north before turning sharply back 
to flow into Lake Naivasha in a S.W. direction. He suggested that this branch 
at one time flowed independently into Lake 01 Bolossat to the north, and that 
comparatively recently it has been diverted by earth-movements to join the 
Malewa. As a result of this change, Lake Naivasha began to receive a much 
greater water supply than formerly, and its waters were diluted. The fact 
remains, however, that there has been a great contraction of the lake to very 
roughly one-twentieth of its maximum volume, and that, other conditions 
remaining constant, were it to contract to one-tenth of its present volume 
its alkalinity would be of the order of 0*03 N., or only one-sixth that of 
Lake Nakuru, 
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There are two further points which are of importance in this connection. 
In the first place, the level of Lake Naivasha never rose to as great a height as 
did that of Lakes Nakuru and Elmenteita. When the waters of Lake Naivasha 
reached a height of 380 feet above their present level, they overflowed through 
the Njorowa gorge to the south. But the level of Lake Nakuru rose twice this 
distance (750 feet), and was still a closed drainage basin. Lakes Nakuru 
and Elmenteita have, therefore, contracted from a very much greater volume than 
has Lake Naivasha, and their waters would, for this reason alone, be expected 
to be of a higher salinity. In the second place, the salt content of a lake depends, 
not only on changes of volume due to evaporation, but also on the salinity 
of the waters flowing into it. Springs of high soda content are common in the 
Rift Valley, but none have as yet been discovered flowing into Lake Naivasha. 
The waters of the River Malewa, the main supply to the lake, were in 
November 1930 of low alkalinity (0-00064 N.).* 

The water of the River Kariandusi flowing into Lake Elmenteita was in 1929 
definitely alkaline (0-0025 N.) (Jenkin, 1932 a, p. 547), and a hot spring flowing 
into Lake Nakuru on the east shore had, in February 1931, an alkalinity of 
0-019 N. The higher soda content of Lakes Nakuru and Elmenteita is thus 
partly due to the higher soda content of their water-supply. 

With both these factors taken into consideration, it is still improbable that 
the present comparatively low alkalinity of Lake Naivasha can be explained 
without the assumption of an outlet. We can assume that the alkalinity, 
when the lake was at its highest level, was at least as higli as that of the present 
rivers flowing into the lake (0-0006 N.). If, for argument’s sake, this alkalinity 
were supposed to be due mostly to calcium (which is unlikely in a country of 
soda-bearing lavas), vast quantities of calcium would have been deposited during 
the process of evaporation. For this there is no evidence. At present 70 per 
cent, of the total alkalinity (0-003 N.) is due to sodium carbonate? (0-002 N.). 
The concentration of sodium carbonate in the lake at its highest level, on the 
assumption that there has been no outlet and that it has since evaporated 
to one-twentieth of its volume at that time, would have l>oon about 0*0001 N. 
It would in reality have been considerably loss, since sodium carbonate must 
have been introduced continuously since then by rivers. The existence of a 
lake containing so little sodium carbonate seems unlikely in view of the prevalence 
of soda-bearing lavas. 

A subterranean outlet thus affords the only reasonable explanation of the com¬ 
parative freshness of the Lake Naivasha water. Its occurrence is by no means 
improbable in a country where much faulting has taken place. The water 
table in the Kedong Valley, south of the Naivasha basin, suggests that the 
lake is draining to the south (Solomon, J. D., in Leakey, 1931 fc, p. 258). 
The relative changes of water-level, which have occurred in the Nakuru, Elmen¬ 
teita, and Naivasha basins, seem to lend some support to this conclusion. 

♦ It* alkalinity in July 1929 was 0*00067 N. (Jenkin, 1932 a, p. 647). 
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The following figures are taken from Leakey (1931 a ):— 


Periods (beginning early Pleistocene). 

1st major pluvial period (Kamasian) . 

Dry period of volcanic activity and faulting 

(formation of lake basins). 

2nd major pluvial period. 

Lower Gamblian . 

Pause (relatively dry) .. 

Upper Gamblian . 

• Very dry period . 

1st post-pluvial wet phase . 

Dry period . 

2nd post-pluvial wet phase . 

Change to present conditions . 


Heights of lakes (in feet) 
above present level. 

Lake Nakuru. Lake Naivasha. 


750 

380 

150 

100 

500 

180 

0? 

0 

375 

100 


0 ? 01 
150 50 


It can be seen from these figures that, during the dry interval subsequent to 
the lower Gamblian wet period, the level of Lake Nakuru fell a much greater 
distance than did that of Lake Naivasha. As is the case at the present time, 
the latter may have had a much greater catchment-area relative to the surface- 
area of the lake than had the former. We must assume, therefore, that, 
previous to the Upper Gamblian period, there was no outlet J,o Lake Naivasha. 
During all the subsequent wet-phases, however, Lake Naivasha has never risen 
to the same extent as has Lake Nakuru. These facts might be explained on the 
assumption that, some time during the dry pause in the 2nd major pluvial 
period, faulting occurred to produce a subterranean outlet for Lake Naivasha, 
with the result that it never again rose to the same extent as did Lake Nakuru. 

We were unable to find any indication of the position of this outlet. Gregory’s 
suggestion that it occurs in the S.W. bay was, however, definitely disproved 
(Gregory, 1921, p. 245). Our soundings showed that this bay did not exceed 
14| metres in depth, and the fact that the alkalinity of the water was here 
greater than that of the main lake (S.W. bay 0-00427 N., Lake 0-003 N.) 
precluded the possibility of an outlet in this bay. Owing to the shallowness 
of the lake, and to the great amount of wind-mixing which occurs, it was to 
be expected that little difference would be found between the composition 
of the surface- and bottom-waters. In a deeper lake, less subjected to wind¬ 
mixing, the composition of the surface- and bottom-waters would approximate 
more closely in the region of a subterranean outlet than elsewhere. 


Large aquatic vegetation, 

The years 1928-9 were unusually dry, and when visited by Miss Jenkin in 
July 1929 the lake was about 7 ft. below its level in November 1930. The 
rains which occurred in late 1929 and early 1930 were very heavy, and the 
lake rose to the highest recorded level since 1917. This change of level was 
accompanied by a great change in the large aquatic vegetation. In July 1929 
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the north and east shores were bounded by wide mud-flats (Jenkm, 1932 a, 
p. 549), whereas, in November 1930, this region was submerged and was covered 
by a dense growth of Papyrus . Presumably the fall of the lake level during 
the dry period previous to July 1929 had been too rapid for the Papyrus to 
gain a footing in water of the optimum depth. The rise in the lake level was 
also accompanied by a great increase in growth of the submerged vegetation 
(water-weeds). In July 1929 the area included between the east shore and a 
line north and south through Crescent Island was open, easily navigable water, 
except for a narrow strip close inshore where water-weeds were abundant. 
In November 1930 this area was entirely choked with Ceratophyllum and Pota- 
mogeton , in many places reaching the surface. A more detailed account of the 
aquatic vegetation of the edge of the lake is given in another paper (Beadle, 
1932, p. 138). 

The period from November 1930 to May 1931, during which periodic observa¬ 
tions were made, was, compared with the previous year, relatively dry, and, 
in spite of a certain amount of rain in April 1931, the lake level had fallen 
about 18 in. by the end of that period. This sinking of the lake level was 
accompanied by a gradual dying out of the water-weed, and by certain changes 
in the composition of the water, particularly in an increase of phosphate (see 
section on composition of water). 


Plankton. 

Collections made in November 1930 and in February 1931 showed that 
the plankton of the surface-water was essentially similar, both within Crescent 
Island (Station 30), and in the centre of the lake (Station 18). Plankton 
counts were made on samples collected in February and May 1931. 

An analysis of these samples of surface-plankton from the Crescent Island 
Station (30) is given in Table II. In February the phytoplankton consisted 
of great numbers of the filamentous diatom Mdosira and of relatively few 
Chlorophyceae and Cyanophvceae. The zooplankton was abundant, but 
only two genera were represented (Cyclops and Moina). In May 1931 the 

Table II. 



Date. 

Diatoms 

{Melosira). 

Cyanophyceae and 
Chlorophyceae 
(various). 

Zooplankton. 

Crescent Island, 
Sta. 30. 

26. ii. 31. 

1,780 per litre. 

66 | 

Cyclops (many). 
Moina (many). 


11. v. 31. 

240 „ 

>10 

Moina +rotifers 





(many). 

S.W. Bay, Sta. 38.. 

8. iii. 31. 

10 „ 

nil | 

" Cyclops (many). 

[ Moina (few). 

- Hydrachnida (few). 
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numbers of both Melosira and Chlorophyceae had considerably decreased, 
and a large number of rotifers had appeared in the zooplankton. 

The plankton of the S.W. bay (Station 38) was very different. The water was 
almost devoid of phytoplankton. Only a very few Melosira were found, and 
no Chlorophyceae. The zooplankton comprised the same genera of Crustacea, 
and in addition a few hydrachnids (Table II). It will be shown later that the 
water of the S.W. bay was different from that of the main lake. 

The much richer and more varied fauna and flora of the weed and swamp 
regions at the edge of the lake is described elsewhere (Beadle, 1932, p. 141). 

Composition of the surface waters. 

A total analysis (by the Govt. Chemist, London) of a surface sample collected 
in December 1930, from Crescent Island (Station 30), is given in Table XV. 
A rough calculation will show that about (50-70 per cent, of the total alkalinity 
was due to sodium carbonate. It was noticed that considerable quantities 
of calcium carbonate were deposited upon the leaves of Potamogeton in the 
shallow waters. 

Table III. 


Surface-samples. 


Station. 

Date. 

Alkalinity. 

pH (mdy.). 

r 2 o, 

(mg. per litre). 

SiO a 

(mg. per litre). 

Crosr. I. (30) .. 

23. xi. 30. 

0 00290 N. 

9-1 

nil 

33 


26. ii. 31. 

0 00302 

8-5 

nil 

20 


4. v. 31. 

000291 

8-8 

0-09 

— 

Out. Stn. (18) .. 

23. xi. 30. 

000288 

90 

nil 

25 


8. iii. 31. 

000303 

9-0 

nil 

— 

\ mile from W. 

26. xi. 30. 

0-00288 

9-1 

nil 

20 

shore (25). 

S.W. Bay (38) .. 

8. iii. 31. 

0-00427 

8-6 

ml 

_ 

R. Malewa (2 

25. xi. 30. 

0-00064 

7-8 

trace 

15-4 

miles from 







mouth). 

Some figures for the alkalinity, pH, phosphate, and silicate content of surface 
samples, taken from different parts of the lake at different dates, are given 
in Table III. Certain interesting changes are shown by the samples from 
Crescent Island Station (30). Between November 1930 and February 1931 
there was an increase of alkalinity due to an intervening period of dry weather. 
During the period between February and May 1931 the rainfall increased, and 
at the beginning of May the alkalinity had returned to the November value. 

Samples taken on 8.iii. 31 from the Central Station (18) and the S.W. Bay 
(38) show that tho alkalinity of the latter was considerably higher than that 
of the lake. Since the bay was connected with the lake by only a narrow 
LINN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 13 
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channel, this condition was not unexpected. The midday pH of the water 
inside the bay was lower than that of the main lake water. This accorded 
with the difference between the phytoplankton at the two stations. The 
phytoplankton of the main lake was abundant, that of the bay was very scarce 
(Table II). 

Silicate appeared to be abundant at all the Stations investigated. Even 
higher values (41-69 mg. per litre) were obtained by Miss Jenkin from the 
surface-waters of this lake in June 1929 (Jenkin, 19326). 

The figures for phosphate content in Table III show that no phosphate 
was detected in the surface-waters until May 1931, though a considerable 
quantity was found in the deepest water at Crescent I. Station in November 
1930 (see below, Table V). As already stated the minimum quantity detectable 
by the method as used on this expedition was of the order of 0*01 mg. per litre. 
It seems, therefore, that, since the surface-waters in November 1930 and 
February 1931 supported a large phytoplankton, the phosphate was being 
used up as rapidly as it was formed by decomposition of organic matter, so 
that the actual amount in solution at any given moment did not exceed 
0-01 mg. per litre. Complete depletion of phosphate is known to occur in the 
surface-waters of tropical seas (Atkins, 1926). 

Table IV. 

Surface-samples. 

23. xi. 30. 2fi. ii. 31 

1. Swamp . 1-26 1 07 

2. Ceratophyll'um zone (27). nil nil 

3. Crescent Island Stn. (30). nil nil 


P 2 0 6 mg. per litre. 
4. v. 31. 

0-23 

Oil 

009 


It is interesting to compare the phosphate determinations made at different 
dates on surface-samples from three positions : (1) In the papyrus swamp 
on the east shore opposite Crescent I., where the water was about 2 feet deep, 
(2) in the water-weed zone ( Ceratophyllum ) between the swamp and the island, 
and (3) at Crescent Island Station. The results are given in Table IV. In 
November 1930 and February 1931, when no phosphate was detected in 
the open waters of the lake, it was abundant in the swamps at the edge. In 
May 1931 there was less phosphate in the swamp water, but it was found to 
be present in reasonable quantities in the open lake water. There are two 
possible explanations of this change. Firstly, both in November and February 
there was an unprecedented growth of submerged water-weed, due presumably 
to the exceptionally heavy rainfall of the middle of 1930 (see above, section 
on aquatic vegetation), which would have caused an inflow from the surrounding 
land of waters rich in nutrient substances. The consequent outburst of aquatic 
vegetation had by November 1930 reduced the phosphate to a very low value 
(except in the swamp where the weed was relatively scarce).* In May 1931 

* The analysis by the Govt. Chemist, London, of a surface-sample collected in December 
1930 showed that no NO, and NO* was detected (Table XV). 
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there had been considerable dying-off and decomposition of the weed, and the 
water, previously quite clear, was then slightly cloudy. The increase of 
phosphate at that time might be attributable to the decomposition of plant 
matter. Secondly, the occurrence of a rainy period between February and 
May, which resulted in a reduction of alkalinity (Table III), would have caused 
a certain increase in the phosphate of the lake, owing to the inflow of phosphate- 
rich waters from the land. This was shown to occur in the case of Lake Baringo 
(see below). 

Analyses of samples from different depths . 

A comparison between surface and bottom samples from Crescent I. Station 
(30), taken in Nov. 1930 and Fob. 1931, is of interest. Analyses of these are 
given in Table V. 

On 23. xi. 30 the alkalinity of the lower water was higher and the pH lower 
than those of the surface-water. There was also a large amount of phosphate 
present at the bottom, which was absent from the surface. Temperature 
measurements were unfortunately not made at that time. It seems, however, 


Table V. 




Alkalinity. 

pH (mdy.). 

Pji0 6 . 

SiO a (mg. 
per litre). 

0 8 (c.cm. per 
litre midday). 

Crescent I., 

Surface 

0*0029 N. 

91 

nil 

33 

5-40 

23. xi. 30. 

18 ms. 

0-0031 

7-8 

104 

33 

3*54 

Sta. 30, 26. ii. 31. 

Surface 

0*0030 

8-5 

nil 

20 

5*50 


18 ms. 

00030 

8-4 

nil 

20 

3-70 


that the lower water within Crescent Island was not being mixed with the water 
of the upper layers * to the same extent as in February 1931. The figures 
for the latter date (Table V) show that the alkalinity was equal at the surface 
and bottom, and that the pH was generally lower, presumably as a result 
of daily mixing of the upper and lower waters. This mixing might account 
for the disappearance of phosphate from the bottom, which would have been 
brought to the upper layers and consumed by the phytoplankton.f 

The onset of a period of heavy winds, which began towards the end of January, 
must have caused this mixing of the upper and lower layers of water. Measure¬ 
ments of changes throughout 24 hours were made on samples from various 
depths at Crescent I. Station (30), and in the Ceratophyllum zone where the 
depth of water above the weed was 2J metres. 

1. The results from Crescent I. Station are given in text-fig. 1. The alkalinity, 
phosphate, and silicate content were found to be identical from top to bottom 

* If it is true that there was layoring of the water at this time, the small diminution in 
oxygen content of the lower water (Table V) suggests the condition had only recently 
developed. 

f Bottom samples were of necessity taken from at least 1 metre above the bottom to 
avoid taking up mud, 


13 * 
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throughout the period. The temperature curves show that there was a steep 
temperature gradient in the upper 3 metres at midday which was reversed 
at dawn, and that there was no thermocline. Thorough mixing must therefore 
have taken place every night. The fact that the alkalinity was equal at all 
depths also supports this conclusion. In measuring the pH, which fluctuated 
on the thymol blue range, it was found that it was impossible to match the tints 
against the chart at night, since the artificial illumination was yellow (oil 
lamp). Only the determinations made in daylight (dawn and midday) are 
recorded in text-fig. 1. These curves show an increase of pH in the surface- 
water from 8*5 to 8-7 between dawn and midday. This corresponds to a 
change in total C0 2 content of 1*5 c.cm. per litre. 


Text-fig. 1. 



The oxygen curves show that at dawn there was little diminution in oxygen 
content in the deeper layers, and that at midday there was a considerable rise 
in that of the surface-water to a depth of (probably) about 5 metres. The 
oxygen contact at midday in the surface-water reached 94 per cent, saturation. 

2. Dawn and midday observations of temperature and C0 2 content, made 
on the water of the Ceratophyllum zone (Station 37), are given in text-fig. 2. 
There was a depth of 2£ metres above the weed. Here, again, we see a 
reversal of the temperature gradient at night, with consequent complete mixing. 

The pH of the surface-water fluctuated between about 9*1 and 9-3. This, 
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owing to the greater amount of plant matter present, is a higher value than that 
found at Crescent I. Station (30). The pH being above 9-0, more reliable 
estimations of the change in C0 2 content could be made by estimating the change 
of bicarbonate content (see section on methods). Text-fig. 2 shows that there 
was a greater reduction in the C0 2 content of the lower water at midday than 
in that of the surface-layer. This might have been expected in view of the 
large amount of weed on the bottom. 

These changes in bicarbonate content represent a change in total C0 2 content 
of 0-45 c.cm. per litre at the surface, and of 1*8 c.cm. per litre at the bottom. 


Text-fig. 2. 



Penetration of light effective for photosynthesis. 

To determine the depth to which sufficient light penetrated for photosyn¬ 
thesis, bottles were suspended at different depths at Crescent I. Station (30) 
in the manner already described (section on methods). Into them were placod 
pieces of Ceratophyllum as near as possible of the same size. Each piece 
consisted of 10 terminal nodes of a branch. The results are recorded in text- 
fig. 3 together with results of a similar experiment on Lake Baringo. 

Two experiments were done on two successive days :— 

(а) 2. iii.31. Bottles exposed 9.45 a.m.-2.15 p.m. (4£ hours). Cloudless 

sky. 

(б) 3.iii.31. Bottles exposed 10.15 a.m.-3.15 p.m. (5 hours). Cloudless 

sky 10.15-12.45 p.m. Cloudy sky 12.45-3.15 p.m. 

It will be seen that on the sunny day (a) the maximum amount of oxygen 
was produced at 1 metre, whereas on the day of which the latter half was 
cloudy the maximum amount was produced at the surface. We can conclude 
therefore that on a cloudless day the optimum light intensity is at a depth 
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of about 1 metre, and that when the sky becomes cloudy the position of 
optimum light intensity moves to the surface. Text-fig. 3 also indicates that 
light effective for the photosynthesis of Ceratophyllum does not penetrate 
deeper than about 5 to 6 metres—5 metres was, in fact, the maximum depth 
at which CeratophyUum was found growing in the lake. 

A comparison between these and similar experiments done on Lake Baringo 
will be made in the section on that lake. 

Changes during period of observation (summary). 

After Lake Naivasha was visited by Miss Jenkin in July 1929 there was 
a period of exceptionally heavy rainfall, which caused a rise in the lake level 
and a lowering of the alkalinity. The inflowing waters probably brought 



nutrient substances into the lake from the land, which caused an unprecedented 
growth of aquatic vegetation. In November 1930, when the lake was first 
visited by the expedition, this growth of vegetation was reaching a maximum 
and the phosphate content of the water was very low. This was also a rela¬ 
tively calm period, and the phosphate-rich deep waters within Crescent Island 
did not circulate with the upper layers to any great extent. 

Towards the end of January 1931 a period of heavy winds began, and at the 
end of February there was complete daily circulation of the layers of water. 
This probably prolonged the life of the aquatic vegetation which was then 
abundant, though the phosphate content of the water was still low. 
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In May 1931 the weed had to a great extent died out, and the phytoplankton 
within Crescent Island had decreased. The phosphate content of the water 
had, however, increased, owing presumably to the decomposition of the dead 
plant matter and to an intervening rainy period in April. It is difficult to 
understand why the aquatic vegetation had not already started to increase 
again in May 1931, when the phosphate content had risen. 

Naivasha Crater Lake (visited 1. iii. 31). 

This is situated about 1 mile from the western shore of Lake Naivasha 
(Station 33). In diameter about £ mile, it is surrounded by nearly vertical 
sides about 100 feet high, which are the walls of an extinct volcanic crater. 
Soundings showed that the maximum depth of the water was 9 metres. 

The phytoplankton consisted solely of vast numbers of the blue-green alga 
Arthrospira platensis. The following numbers were found in samples from 
different depths :— 

Surface. 215 X10 5 per litre. 

4*5 metres. 698x10* 

8-5 metres. 177 X 10 4 ,, 

The zooplankton consisted of a large number of Diaptomus. No other 
organisms were found. 

Results of determinations of alkalinity, pH, and phosphate are given in 
Table VI. The alkalinity was very high, and, since the catchment-area is 
little greater than the area of the lake itself, it is reasonable to conclude that 

Table VI. 

1.3.31, 2 p.m. 

Alkalinity. pH. 

1 (mg. per litre). 


Surface . 0*084 N. >10-3 0-81 

8*5 metres . 0*126 10*0 3*50 


large quantities of soda are derived from some source within the crater, which 
has no connection with the water supply to Lake Naivasha. The alkalinity 
of the bottom water was much higher than that of the surface-layer, which 
also indicates that soda-rich water was seeping up from below.* The much 
higher phosphate content of the bottom water than that of the surface suggests 
that there was little mixing of the upper and lower layers. This absence 
of mixing was probably due partly to the presence of the more saline and, 
therefore, heavier layer at the bottom, and partly to the thorough protection 
against winds afforded by the high walls of the crater. No temperature 
measurements were made. 

In June 1929 the plankton of this lake comprised a similar quantity of 
Arthrospira and some rotifers (Brachionus paia ). The alkalinity of the water 
at the edge was 0*117 N. (Jenkin, 1932a, p. 547). 

* The water from 8*6 metres smelt strongly of H,8,'the surface-water was odourless. 
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Lake Bakingo (0° 35' N., 35° 55' E.; altitude 3,150 feet; 
surface-area 66 sq. rnilca;. 

General. 

This lake is situated in the Eastern Rift about 80 miles north of Naivasha. 
The floor of the valley, which is at its maximum altitude in the Naivasha region, 
is hero some 3,000 feet lower. The climatic conditions are therefore different, 
the temperature is higher and the humidity is lower (see Table I). A plan 
of the lake and its surroundings will be found in Map 5, together with the 
stations at which observations were made. The soundings show that the depth 
probably nowhere exceeds 11 metres. The Islands, situated south of the centre 
of the lake, are the remnants of an early Pleistocene volcano (Gregory, 1921, 

p. 111). 

The water was greenish in colour, owing to the presence of vast quantities 
of the blue-green alga Microcystis. Even when filtered it had a dirty brown 
colour. Seed’s disc disappeared at 8 ins. in the open water (Station 121 ; 
midday, 7.12.30). 

Lake Baringo was visited twice by the expedition from 3 to 9 December 
1930 and from 25 January to 1 February 1931. On both these occasions 
the weather conditions wore strikingly similar from day to day. There was 
a dead calm in the morning which lasted until 4-6 p.m., when a stiff N.E. breeze 
arose and continued until about 9 p.m. and the calm was again resumed. 
Owing to the shallowness of the lake the waters were completely mixed by this 
wind every day. 


Water supply and subterranean outlet. 

The lake is supplied with water at the south end by the Rivers Tiggeri and 
01 Aribel, which receive their supply from the Elgeyo escarpment and from 
the north end of the Mau escarpment. As is shown in Map 5, the mouth of 
this river was (in 1930-1) choked with swamp, which fringed the entire south 
shore. Water samples were collected from the River Tiggeri at the ford at 
Marigat (Station 111). 

On the largest volcanic island (01 Kokwa) are a number of hot springs 
which discharge into the lake (Station 128). The water of these in February 
1931 was of a higher alkalinity (0-032 N.) than that of the lake water (0-0057 N.). 
These springs were first discovered in 1903 by Powell Cotton (1904). 

Since there is no surface-outlet, and the discovery of beaches has shown that 
the water-level was at one time at least 50 feet higher than at present (Gregory, 
1921, p. 108), it is most probable that the comparatively low alkalinity of the 
water, in spite of the inflow of soda springs, indicates that there is somewhere 
an underground outlet. This was, in fact, confirmed by Gregory in 1893, who 
noted that ‘At several points along the north-east shore the waters were 
pouring freely into the lavas ’ (Gregory, 1921, p. 107). 
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Gregory considers that the lake at its highest level flowed over the Lobat 
pass to the north. This pass subsequently became raised, and the whole 
lake basin was tilted up towards the north. The present underground outlet 
probably feeds the springs of the Kogore Valley, which, 5 miles from the lake 
on the northern side of the Lobat pass, is 100 feet below the level of the lake 
(Gregory, 1921, p. 107). Evidence of recent higher levels of the lake was found 
in two water-marks on a small volcanic island S.E. of 01 Kokwa Island, at 
heights of 8£ and 16J feet above the water. 

Large aquatic vegetation . 

It was to be expected that, as in the case of Lake Naivasha, the water-level 
had risen since 1929, when the lake was visited by Miss Jenkin, owing to the 
period of high rainfall which had intervened. No comparison of water-levels 
could be made, but, as would be expected, the alkalinity of the water which 
in 1929 was 0*01 N. (Jenkin, 1032 a, p. 547) had fallen in December 1930 to 
00055 N. 


Text-fig. 4. 



In June 1929 the south end of the lake was devoid of large aquatic vegetation 
(Jenkin, 1932 a, p. 548), but, owing no doubt to the intervening period of high 
rainfall, there was in December 1930 a large area of swamp at the south end. 
This swamp comprised small areas of Papyrus and of a reed (Paspalidium 
geminatum ), and large areas of Pistia , Azolla, and water-lilies. Amongst 
the latter were found at least three species of water-weeds (Utricularia sp., 
Ceratophyllum demersum , and Najas minor). The Ambatch tree (Herminiera 
claphrozylon) was growing in large numbers in the shallow water at the swamp 
edge. 
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With the exception of the south end, the S.E. and S.W. comers, the shore 
was rocky and devoid of large aquatic vegetation. No water-weed was found 
anywhere in the lake except in the swamp at the south end. 

Water temperature. 

The dawn to midday temperature changes of the open water (Station 121) 
on 31. i. 31 are recorded in text-fig. 4. There was a large temperature gradient 
of 4° C. in the first metre at midday, which at dawn became a reverse gradient 
of about 0°*1 C. Both the midday and the dawn reverse gradients were con¬ 
tinued from top to bottom, and the bottom temperature at midday was 0°*01 C. 
higher than at dawn. There is, in fact, less lag in the surface-temperature 
changes affecting the bottom water, as was found in the deeper water of Lake 
Naivasha (16 metres), where the bottom temperature at midday was slightly 
lower than at dawn (see text-fig. 1). This difference is probably due, not only 
directly to the shallowness of Lake Baringo, but also to the more extensive 
stirring by winds in the Baringo basin. 

The surface-temperatures recorded in text-fig. 4 were taken with a reversing 
thermometer at a depth of about 2 ins. A single measurement made with a 
hand thermometer at midday showed that the temperature of the water within 
1 inch of the surface may reach 30° C. on a sunny day. 

Plankton. 

Plankton collections were made in the open water m December 1930 and 
at the end of January 1931. No appreciable change had taken place during 
that time. 

It will be seen from Table VII (2) that, compared with Lake Naivasha, 
the number of diatoms was much smaller, but that Cyanophyceae (Micro¬ 
cystis and Aphanocapsa), which were rare in Naivasha, were abundant and 
were mainly responsible for the green colour of the water. 

Table VII. 


Surface-samples. 


(1) 

July 1929 
(Jenkin). 

4. xii. 1939. 30. i. 1931. 

Alkalinity . 

0-01 N. 

0*00f>5 0*0057 

SiOg (mg. per litre). 

trace 

18-2 16-8 

PgO, (mg. per litre). 

— 

1-37 1-25 

(2) 

Cyanophyceae 

Diatoms. r , , . . 

Melo^a. XUztchia. 

Plankton (29. i. 31). 

{Microcystis, 
Aphanocapsa )• 

Nos. per litre. 

1000 

620 < 10 Diaptomus. 


Cyclops . 

Moina . 



• 

Daphnia. 
Ceriodaphnia. 
Diaphanosoma , 
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The zooplankton comprised a number of species which were absent from 
the open water of Lake Naivasha. Some of these, however (Daphnia and 
Diaptomus), were living in the swamps at the edge of Lake Naivasha. 

Water analyses. 

A total analysis by the Government Chemist of an open-water sample 
(Station 121) is given in Table XV. Compared with Lake Naivasha there was 
a higher concentration of every ion except Mg. 

(a) Alkalinity. —From 7 December 1930 to 26 January 1931 the lake 
level had fallen by about 1 foot. This was accompanied by an increase 
in alkalinity of the open water from 0-0055 N. to 0*0057 N. There was no 
detectable variation in alkalinity of dilferent regions of the open lake, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the hot springs of 01 Kokwa Island (Station 128). 
These were discharging water of an alkalinity of 0*032 N. (2 February 1931). 
The dawn and midday determinations made on samples from different depths 
(Station 121) showed no detectable difference in alkalinity from top to bottom. 
This was presumably the result of the violent mixing by the regular afternoon 
wind. 

The alkalinity of the water of the River Tiggeri at Marigat (Station 111) 
on 7 December 1930 was 0*00089 N. (pH 8*2). It appears that, if there 
is an underground outlet, the bulk of the soda of the lake is-derived from 
underground sources. 

(b) pH and C0 2 content. —The curves of text-fig. 4 show that on 31. i. 31 
there was a diurnal change of pH in the open water from 8*67 at dawn to 8*79 
at midday. This represents a change in total C0 2 content from 124*9 c.cm. 
per litre (at N.T.P.) to 123*1 c.cm. per litre at midday. About 1-8 c.cm. 
per litre of C0 2 were therefore assimilated by the phytoplankton between 
dawn and midday, which is 20 per cent, more than the volume assimilated 
by the open-water phytoplankton of Lake Naivasha (1*5 c.cm. per litre). 

It is difficult to see why the midday rise of pH should be found to occur 
even in the lower layers ; indeed, it would appear impossible in view of the 
experiments on the oxygen production of algae (to be described later), which 
show that little photosynthesis occurred below the first metre. There was, 
however, little diminution of oxygen with increasing depth, which indicates 
that the water was well mixed. 

(c) Oxygen content. —The two curves representing 0 2 content at different 
depths in text-fig. 4 are constructed from determinations made at midday on 
two successive days (30 & 31 January 1931). The first of these days was 
cloudy until midday, the second was unclouded. This is reflected in the greater 
amount of 0 2 produced by photosynthesis at the surface on the second day, 
when 105 per cent, saturation was reached. In spite of the fact that little 
photosynthesis occurred below the upper metre (see photosynthesis experi¬ 
ments), the bottom water contained oxygen at 81 per cent, saturation. This 
oan only be attributed to the mixing caused by the powerful daily winds. 
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(d) Phosphate content .—Owing to the colour of the water these determinations 
cannot bo considered to be as accurate as those done on other lakes. There 
is no doubt, however, that the phosphate content was very high compared 
with Lake Naivasha. Estimations made on surface-samples from Station 121 
on 6.xii. 30 and 31. i. 31 gave 1*37 and 1*28 mg. P 2 0 6 per litre. Surface and 
bottom (6 metres) samples taken on 31. i. 31 showed no appreciable difference 
in phosphate content (1*28 mg. per litre). 

The phosphate content of the River Tiggeri at Marigat (Station 111) on 
7.xii. 30 was greater than that of the lake (1-92 mg. per litre). The river 
was then comparatively high as a result of the recent ‘ short ’ rains of November, 
and the phosphate was presumably being washed in from the surrounding 
land. On 5. ii. 31 the river was much lower owing to the intervening drier 
period, and the water contained only a faint trace of phosphate. 

As shown above (Table VII (1)) the phosphate content of the open lake 
water was higher in December than in January. It therefore seems probable 
that the phosphate of the lake is increased in the rainy seasons and diminished 
in the intervening dry periods. 

(e) Silicate content. —Surface-samples from Station 121 on 4.xii.30 con¬ 
tained 18*2 mg., and on 31. i. 31 15-8 mg. Si0 2 per litre. As in the case of the 
phosphate, the silicate content was found to be identical at the surface and 
bottom (31. i. 31). 

Changes since 1929. 

Some interesting changes occurred in the composition of the open water 
between July 1929 (when visited by Miss Jenkin) and the beginning of December 
1930, and between the latter date and the end of January 1931. These are 
summarised in Table VII (1). 

The great lowering of alkalinity between the first and second dates and the 
slight rise between the second and third dates were obvious consequences 
of the intervening periods of heavy rainfall and of dry weather respectively. 
The large increase in silicate content and its subsequent slight decrease would 
seem to indicate that the silicate is replenished from the surrounding land 
during periods of rain, and is decreased in subsequent dry periods, as is probably 
the case with the phosphate (see section on phosphate). 

Penetration of light effective far photosynthesis. 

Experiments were done by the method previously described. A culture 
of Microcystis and Melosira was obtained by passing a sample, collected from 
the lake in a fine plankton net, through coarse-meshed bolting silk to remove 
the majority of the larger zooplankton. The liquid so obtained comprised 
a dense suspension of phytoplankton which was diluted to the required volume 
with filtered lake-water. This was shaken, placed in Winkler bottles, and left 
for the night (with the stoppers removed) so that the oxygen content should 
be considerably below saturation. Three pairs of bottles, covered and un¬ 
covered, were suspended at the surface, at 0*5 metre, and 1 metre at Station 121. 
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The amounts of oxygen produced in the uncovered bottles, allowing for the 
volume absorbed by respiration in the covered controls, are plotted in text- 
fig. 3, together with the results of the experiments done on Lake Naivasha. 
They were left for 4| hours between 9.45 a.m. and 2.15 p.m., during which 
time there was a cloudless sky. The final oxygen content of the uncovered 
bottle at the surface amounted to about 240 per cent, saturation. A high 
pressure was presumably developed in the bottle. 

It will be seen that most 0 2 was produced at the surface and that the rate 
of photosynthesis fell off very rapidly with increasing depth. At 1 metre 
practically no oxygen was produced (0*02 c.em. per litre). This is a great 
contrast to the condition in Lake Naivasha, where sufficient light for photo¬ 
synthesis penetrated to at least 4*5 metres, and where on a cloudless day 
the optimum light intensity was found at about 1 metre (fig. 3, Naivasha (a)), 
instead of at the surface as in Lake Baringo. This is a good illustration of the 
difference in opacity between the waters of these two lakes. 

It must be remembered that no comparison can be made between the 
absolute amounts of oxygen produced in the bottles in these two lakes, since 
different amounts of plant-material were used in each case. In each experiment, 
however, the amount of plant-material was as near as possible equal in all 
the bottles. 


Lake Hanninoton. 

Lake Hannington is situated in the Eastern Rift Valley about 10 miles 
south of Lake Baringo. Lake deposits in the region between these two lakes 
show that they were at one time connected. It is a narrow lake about mile 
in breadth by about 4 miles in length. The north end was visited for a few 
hours (on 4. ii. 31) on the return journey from Baringo to Naivasha, and the 
samples collected were not examined until three days later at Naivasha. 

The lake was extremely alkaline (0*16 N., Station 134), and at the north end 
it was very shallow. There were white deposits of soda round its shores. 
The phosphate content of the sample from Station 134 was 1*73 mg. P 2 O s 
per litre. 

The plankton consisted of vast numbers of the spiral blue-green alga Arthro- 
spira and some rotifers. As a result, the water was bright green in colour. 

Lake Hannington is noted for its flamingoes, which are found in such large 
numbers that the lake, viewed from a distance, appears to be covered with 
sheets of pink. These birds, as shown by Miss Jenkin, feed on the blue-green 
algae (Jenkin, 1929, p. 574). 

There was a slow-flowing stream entering the lake at the north end (Station 
132), the alkalinity of whose water was, compared with that of the lake, very 
low (0*0064 N.). But this figure is high enough to warrant the conclusion 
that the stream was probably receiving a supply of soda from some alkaline 
spring. The phosphate content of the stream-water (1*92 mg. per litre) was 
even higher than that of the lake. 
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Both Lakes Baringo and Hannington are, therefore, receiving soda-rich 
waters. It is probable, then, that the great difference in alkalinity between 
the waters of Lakes Baringo and Hannington is due to the presence of an under¬ 
ground outlet to the former and of no outlet to the latter. 

Lake Rudolf (4° N., 36° E. ; altitude 1,250 feet; 
surface-area about 3,600 sq. miles). 

General, 

After Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, this is the largest of the Rift Valley 
lakes. It lies in northern Kenya on the Abyssinian border, at a point at which 
the floor of the eastern Rift is at its lowest. Its altitude is nearly 3,000 feet 
lower than that of Lake Baringo. The air-temperatures are therefore con¬ 
siderably higher, and the percentage humidity lower (see Table I). 

Heavy winds were experienced almost every day. The prevailing wind 
was from the S.E., which has caused the formation of the sand-spit enclosing 
Ferguson Bay. On a typical day the S.E. wind would rise about 9 a.m., 
continue with increasing violence until about 3 p.m., when it would veer round 
to the N.E. In the evening, and throughout the night, a calm would usually 
prevail. 

Two visits were made to the lake—25 December 1930 to 11 January 1931 
and 20 March to 22 April 1931. On both occasions the base of operations 
was at the mouth of the River Kaliokwell about half-way up the west shore. 
A map of this region is given (Map 2). This includes the area of water on which 
most of the work was done, together with Central Island with its three crater 
lakes (about 12 miles from the west shore), and the sand-spit which projects 
from the shore in a northerly direction and encloses an area of water of about 
sq. miles (Ferguson Bay). These crater lakes and Ferguson Bay were of 
great interest in that their waters were chemically different from that of the 
main lake, and a corresponding difference was found in their fauna and flora. 

The-water of the open lake was very alkaline (alkalinity about 0*02 N.), 
for which reason it was unpleasant as a drink. Count Teleki, the original 
discoverer of the lake, on reaching the south end in 1888, neutralized the water 
with tartaric acid before drinking (von Hohnel, 1894, vol. ii, p. 98). We found 
that the addition of citric acid produced an effervescent drink more pleasant 
than the untreated lake water, but that its high total salt content diminished 
its thirst-quenching properties. 

The lake is in this region about 35 miles wide. Soundings made eastwards 
across the lake from the mouth of the River Kaliokwell are shown in Map 2. 
The maximum depth found was 69 metres. It seems probable that the lake 
is nowhere much deeper than this. 

There were neither time nor facilities to investigate thoroughly any other 
part of the lake, though a short visit was made by Dr. Worthington to the east 
shore opposite the Kaliokwell and to the mouth of the River Turkwell, and by 
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myself to a point at the northern end of the west shore at the foot of Mt. Laburr. 
The political situation on the Kenya-Abyssinia border made impossible a visit 
to the rivers Omo and Kibish at the northern end. 

Water supply and former lake levels . 

The rainfall in the immediate vicinity of the lake is extremely low, and for 
some 10 miles inland from the west shore the country is a sandy semi-desert. 
There are a number of small rivers, such as the Kaliokwell, which drain the 
nearer hills, and which flow for only a few days or even hours in the year during 
the local rains. But it is probable that there is a continual slow underground 
seepage of water into the lake in the sand of these river-beds. In some of them 
fresh water could be obtained by digging in the sand within a mile of the lake. 
In the Kaliokwell river-bed a water-hole was dug in March 1931, J mile above 
the last alkaline pool (alkalinity 01 N.) left by the lake which had recently 
receded. The water obtained from this had an alkalinity of 0*0014 N., and 
was, therefore, suitable for drinking. 

The River Omo at the north end affords the largest water supply, and is 
the only river which is continually flowing into the lake. It drains a very 
large area of the southern highlands of Abyssinia. The River Kibish, which 
enters the lake at the N.E. comer, probably flows except during exceptionally 
dry seasons, when, as in 1911 after a dry period, the water was sinking into 
the sand before reaching the lake (Gwynn, 1911, p. 113). The River Kerio, 
which flows into the lake at the south end, is probably dry except during 
heavy rains (von Hohnel, 1894, vol. ii, p. 228). The Turkwell River, which 
after the Omo drains the largest area, rises on Mt. Elgon to the S.W., and 
follows a course of about 250 miles to enter the lake at a point about one-third 
the way up the west shore. Though it is always flowing in considerable volume 
at Cacheliba (150 miles from the lake) it never flows into the lake except during 
the rainy seasons. The mouth was, in fact, so blocked with sand in March 1931 
as to be unrecognizable. There must, however, be a continual underground 
seepage into the lake of large amounts of water. 

As in the case of the other Rift Valley lakes there is here also evidence 
of a former much higher water-level. Dr. Worthington discovered a beach 
on the slopes of Mt. Longendoti on the east shore at a height of about 500 feet 
above the lake. During a journey down the gorge leading from Lokitaung 
to the east shore (near the northern end) through the southern foot-hills of 
Mt. Laburr I found cliffs from 50-80 feet high, composed entirely of water- 
worn pebbles cemented together by some calcareous substance. The top 
of these must have been about 500 feet above the lake. The sides of this gorge 
showed many signs of water erosion at quite high levels, which indicate a 
previous very much higher rainfall in that district than now occurs.* The 

• For the facilities which made possible a visit to this gorge and to tho lake shore below 
jt I am indebted to Mr. P. W* Harris, Assistant District Commissioner at Lokitaung. 
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presence of Nile fish in Lake Rudolf proves that at one time it flowed over 
to the north into the Nile basin. 

The lake has, therefore, sunk in level by at least 500 feet, and, since it is 
situated in the lowest part of the Eastern Rift, there seems no reason to suppose 
that it lies in anything but a closed basin. The actual contraction in volume 
must have been very much greater than that which has occurred in the Naivasha- 
Nakuru or Baringo basins. It is therefore surprising that the alkalinity of the 
water is not even higher than it is (0-02 N.). But, as was pointed out by 
Gregory (1925, p. 178), the northern end of the Kenya Rift is surrounded 
mainly by metamorphic rocks which would yield less soda than those bounding 
the more southerly portion of the valJey, which are mostly volcanic. So far 
as we know, there have been no highly alkaline springs discovered in the 
Rudolf basin. 

Evidence of comparatively recent small fluctuations in lake-level was found 
by von Hohnel (1894, vol. ii, p. 159) in 1888, in the half-submerged dead trees 
near the mouth of the Omo, and by us in the water marks showing on a small 
rocky island south of Central Island, the highest of which was at a level of 
50 feet above the lake. 


Large aquatic vegetation. 

It appears that Lake Rudolf is practically devoid of large aquatic vegetation. 
No water-plants of any description were found by us along the open, sandy, 
west shore. In two places only did we find submerged water-weed—one in 
Ferguson’s Gulf under the lee of the spit (Potamogeton sp.), and the other 
under the lee of another sand-spit on the east shore at the foot of Mt. Longendoti 
(Potamogeton sp.). It would appear then that, if the peculiar composition 
of the water is a factor preventing the growth of water-weeds, it is not the 
only factor responsible. Shifting sand may also prevent them from gaining 
a footing, since the two examples discovered were living in protected situations. 

It is probable that Papyrus and other large aquatic vegetation would have 
been found at the mouth of the River Omo, but the main lake was apparently 
devoid of these plants. 

The water of the open lake . 

From the total analysis given in Table XV it can be seen that, compared 
with Lake Baringo, there is a much larger increase of chlorine than of CO 
This may be due in part to the precipitation of CaC0 3 at the higher pH of 
Lake Rudolf. The calcium content is, in fact, about one-fourth that of Lake 
Baringo. 

That considerable deposition of calcium carbonate is in progress at the 
present time was shown by the calcareous deposits on the dry -bed of the River 
Kaliobwell close to the lake. 

At a distance of about 2 miles from the lake shore, a little south of the 
River Kaliokwell, Mr. Fuchs (geologist to the expedition) discovered extensive 
deposits very rich in calcium carbonate and containing shells of the Nile 
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oyster (Aeiheria elliptica ) not at present living in the lake. It is possible that, 
when the lake extended back to the present position of these deposits, its 
alkalinity was lower and its pH was in the region of 9*0. At this pH, calcium 
is first thrown down in large quantities. This would account for the formation 
of the deposits, and the water at that time would have been a favourable 
environment for Mollusca, owing to the high concentration of easily available 
calcium carbonate for the formation of their shells. 

From a number of surface-samples takon from opposite Mt. Laburr in the 
north to a point opposite the mouth of the River Turkweil the alkalinity variod 
between 0*0194 and 0*0216 N. (in March 1931). 

The following figures are typical of a number of determinations made on 
surface-samples taken from between the end of Ferguson’s spit and Central 
Island in March 1931 :— 

Alkalinity.. 0*0194 (near Central I.)~0*0210N (near Ferguson’s 
spit. 

pH. About 9*5. 

P 2 0 6 . 1*60-1*65 mg. per litre. 

Si0 2 . 4*0-5 0 

As might be expected, there was an increase of alkalinity of the surface- 
waters from the centre to the edge of the lake. There was a still greater increase 
in the water of Ferguson’s Bay (see next section). 

The phosphate content was oven higher than that of Lake Baringo. Here 
also the absence of submerged water-weed may be responsible for the greater 
accumulation of phosphate compared with Lake Naivasha where weed is 
abundant and phosphate low. 

The silicate content was about one-third that of Lake Baringo and about 
one-fourth that of Lake Naivasha. 

Observations on the diurnal changes at different depths in the deep water 
(48 metres) off Central Island (Station 263) were made on 2 and 3 April 1931. 
The results are recorded in text-fig. 5. There was a stiff S.E. breeze from 
6.30 p.m. to 3.30 a.m. and from 6 a.m. to 12 midday. This was probably 
mainly responsible for the irregularity of the curves shown in text-fig. 5. Such 
conditions, however, were certainly typical of the whole period spent on Lake 
Rudolf, and the curves show how great was the degree of mixing even in the 
deepest waters. The peculiar fall of over 2° C. in the temperature of the bottom 
water between dawn and midday can only be ascribed to the movement of 
deep-water currents. The relatively high oxygen content of the lower water 
also illustrates the fact that a great amount of mixing was taking place. There 
is therefore no advantage to be gained in discussing these results further, 
since little is known of the factors involved. They suffice, however, to show 
that there must have been some circulation of water throughout the whole 
depth. 

The nature and abundance of the plankton of the deep water (Station 263) 
is shown in Table VIH (1). The numbers indicate the density of the phyto- 
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plankton in the upper metres. From counts of samples from different 
depths it was found that there was a rapid diminution in the phytoplankton 
below 2\ metres. In the case of Botryococcus , less than 10 per litre were to be 
found below this and none below 30 metres. Hormidium , however, decreased 
less rapidly and a few were found below 30 metres. 

The phytoplankton consisted entirely of Chlorophyceae, both diatoms 
and Cyanophyceae being absent. The possible significance of this will be 
discussed in the next section. 

Of the zooplankton the most abundant species was the cup-shaped ciliate 
protozoon (not yet identified) not found in any other lake. Diaptomua was 
the most numerous of the Crustacea, though a number of other species were 
present in small numbers (see Table VIII (1)). 


Text-fig. 5. 



The effects of increasing alkalinity on the plankton . 

Analyses and plankton counts were made at five stations (Table VIII (1) 
to (5)). These form a series of waters of increasing alkalinity, from that of 
the open lake water (1) (0-0194 N.) to that of two pools cut off from the lake 
and fast evaporating—one in the bed of the River Kaliokwell (4) (0-108 N.) 
and the other at the end of Ferguson’s spit (5) (0-113 N.). The waters of the 
north and south ends of Ferguson’s Ghilf ((2) and (3)) were intermediate in their 
alkalinity. The water of these five stations was merely lake-water in different 
stages of evaporation. There is no reason to suppose that any water or salts 
reached them from other sources, 
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There was a considerable increase of pH accompanying the increase of 
alkalinity. Table VIII shows that there was also a corresponding increase 
of phosphate. This was presumably due to tho relative shallowness of the water 
of the gulf and of the two pools. The phosphate-rich bottom deposits would 
be stirred up to a greater extent than would those in deeper water. 

The silicate content of this series showed a progressive diminution from 5 mg. 
per litre in the open water (Station 263) to a trace at the south end of Ferguson’s 
Gulf (Station 247).* There was, however, a sudden rise to 7*5 mg. per 
litre at the entrance to the gulf (Station 250). 

The phytoplankton of the waters of the series showed very striking progressive 
changes. Diatoms were absent from all except the north end of the gulf 
(Station 250), where a very few Cyclotella and Rhopalodia were found. Melosira , 
the diatom commonly found in Lakes Naivasha and Baringo, was absent. 
The Chlorophyceae (Hormidium and Botryococcus) were relatively abundant 
in the open lake water. Phormidium (Cyanophyceae) was found only in the 
gulf. Hormidium decreased rapidly from the north to the south end of the 
gulf, and Botryococcus was absent from the gulf. The phytoplankton of the 
alkaline pool (4) consisted of Anaboenopsis and Arthrospira (Cyanophyceae); 
pool (5) contained only Arthrospira , which was present in enormous numbers 
(550 million per litre). 

The zooplankton of the open lake, as already stated, comprised a large number 
of Crustacea and ciliate Protozoa (Table VIII). In Ferguson’s Gulf these 
animals largely gave place to rotifers and ostracods. In the two alkaline 
pools no zooplankton was found. 

The amount of carbon dioxide assimilated between dawn and midday was 
calculated from titrations with standard acid to th8 phenol-phthalein and 
methyl-orange end points at dawn and midday. The days chosen for this 
work were cloudless. The figures obtained are therefore comparable. The 
results from four stations are given in Table VIII as c.cm. C0 2 per litre. 
It is obvious that the higher alkalinity of (4) and (5) made possible the existence 
of a much denser phytoplankton than was found in (1) and (2), by virtue of 
the much larger quantity of available C0 2 present, which is a necessary con¬ 
sequence of a higher alkalinity. As shown by the daily consumption of carbon 
dioxide, the intensity of photosynthesis in the open lake water (1) was only 
one-fifth that of the alkaline pool (5). 

The Crater Lakes of Central Island . 

Central Island is a volcano which has probably become extinct at a compara¬ 
tively recent date. Active sulphur jets are still to be found on its eastern 
slopes. About seven craters can be distinguished, whose walls are composed 
of lava and volcanic ash. Three of these have coalesced and become filled 

♦ Determinations made on two samples from between the north and south ends of 
the Gulf (not given in Table VIII) gave a silicate content of 2*5 and 1*5 mg. per litre. 
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with water to form Crater Lake A (Station 271). Two other lakes B (Station 
269) and C (Station 273) are formed from single craters. 

Crater Lake A is separated from the main lake on its west side by a low wall 
about 20 feet above the level of the latter. Crater Lake C is separated from 
the lake by a still lower wall (on its south side) which is about 5 feet above the 
level of the main lake. 

Both these lakes must therefore have been connected with the main lake 
in very recent times, since marks found on a small island S.E. of Central Island 
showed that the main lake had recently been 50 feet above its present level. 

This is further confirmed by the fact that the above-mentioned walls were 
flattened down as if by water-action, while the higher wall which separated 
crater B from the lake (200 ft. above the main lake) still maintained the form 
of the steep side of a volcanic crater. 

Crater Lake B has therefore been unconnected with the lake for a far longer 
period than has A or C. It may, perhaps, never have been connected. 

A glance at the total analysis of the main lake water and that of Crater 
Lake A given in Table XV will show that the latter was not merely evaporated 
lake water. The proportions of certain ions had become altered. For instance, 
the sodium content of the crater lake was 2-75 times, while the magnesium 
content was nine times that of the main lake. This is surprising in view of the 
fact that the alkalinity of the crater lake was three times that of the main lake. 
The calcium, however, was increased almost as much as the sodium content 
(2-6 times). The explanation is presumably to be found in the fact that, 
owing to the scarcity of phytoplankton in the crater lake (see below), the pH 
was not higher than that of the main lake (9-5). 

Crater Lake A had, therefore, received salts, particularly those of Mg and K, 
from some source within the crater. 

No total analysis was made on water from Crater Lake C. But its alkalinity 
(0*113 N.) was considerably higher than that of A (0*061 N.), in spite of the fact 
that it was connected with the lake at a more recent date than was the latter 
(the separating wall was lower). There must, therefore, have been a supply 
of soda from within this crater also. 

Table VIII shows that the phytoplankton of Crater Lake A was very scarce, 
and comprised a very few unicellular diatoms. But the more alkalino wafers 
of lakes B and C supported vast numbers of the blue-green alga Arthrospira 
platensis. There seems no obvious factor to which the scarcity of phytoplankton 
in A might be attributed, unless it were the concentration oi magnesium 
(36 mg. per litre), which is abnormally high for natural waters other than the sea. 
Lake Tanganyika, however, which apparently supports a rich phytoplankton 
of diatoms and Cyanophyceae (West, 1907), was found to contain an equally 
high concentration of magnesium (38 mg. per litre : Stappers, 1914). It may 
be that Crater Lake A had just reached the high limit of alkalinity for the growth 
of diatoms and Chlorophyceae, and for Cyanophyceae other than Arthrospira, 
and had not yet attained the lowest limit of alkalinity suitable to Arthrospira . 
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It is certain that no phytoplankton other than Arthrospira was ever found 
in waters having an alkalinity above 0*023 N., and that no Arthrospira was 
over found in waters of a lower alkalinity than 0*084 N. The alkalinity of 
Crater Lake A (0*061 N.) was between these two figures. 

The zooplankton of Crater Lake A comprised copepods, Cladocera, and rotifers 
in very small numbers, but Diaptomus, which was present in large numbers 
in the main lake, was absent. In fact, the total plankton was scarcer than that 
of any other lake investigated. Lakes B and C were typical of very alkaline 
waters, in that the zooplankton was scarce and consisted of rotifers only. 

Crater Lake A contained a large number of fish (Tilapia and Clarias). The 
former species wore in very poor condition, as a result, no doubt, of the scarcity 
of the plankton upon which they feed. Clarias , a scavenger, would more 
easily obtain a livelihood in such an environment. 

Numbers of small Tilapia were also caught in Crater Lake C. This was the 
most alkaline lake (0*113 N.) in which fish of any kind were found. A species 
of Tilapia has also been found in Lake Magadi, where the water is probably 
of an equally high alkalinity (Woodhouse, 1912). 

It is surprising that the gills of these fish can withstand continual exposure 
to water of this alkalinity. Mr. E. N. Willmer has examined histologically 
the gills of Tilapia taken from this lake, and of others of the same genus from 
the fresher waters of Lakes Naivasha and George. He has found nothing 
abnormal in the histological structure of the gill-filaments of the fish from very 
alkaline waters. 

Lakes Edward and George (0° 15' S., 30° O' E. (approx.); altitude 3,000 feet; 
surface-area of Lake Edward 700 sq. miles ; surface-area of Lake George 
104 sq. miles. 

General. 

Lake Edward is situated in the western Rift Valley and is bisected by the 
Congo-Uganda border. Lake George, which is connected with Lake Edward 
by the narrow Kazinga Channel, lies to the north-east in a short side-branch 
of the main Rift (see Map 3). Between this branch and the northern extension 
of the main valley lie the Ruwenzori Mountains, which cover an area of approxi¬ 
mately 1,600 sq. miles and whose snow-peaks attain an altitude of over 16,000 
feet. This range therefore yields a copious water-supply to the surrounding 
country and to the lakes. 

Meteorological observation* were made at Kazinga and Kitoma at the western 
and eastern ends of the Kazinga Channel respectively, in June and July 1931. 
These are summarized in Table I. Compared with the conditions on Lake 
Baringo, which is at the same altitude and at approximately the same latitude, 
it can be seen that the average air temperatures in the Lake Edward basin 
were slightly lower and that the average humidities were considerably higher. 
The proximity of the Ruwenzori Mountains, rising abruptly on the western 
side from the damp forests of the Semliki Valley, which are continuous with the 
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enormous Ituri forest of the Congo, results in a continual condensation of 
moisture. The country within a radius of about 50 miles is, except on rare 
occasions, enveloped in a slight mist. 

Map 2 shows that Lake George, the Kazinga Channel, and the eastern half 
of Lake Edward are all relatively shallow. In Lake Edward depths of 117 
metres were recorded within two miles of the western shore, from which the 
Congo escarpment rises abruptly to a height of over 5,000 feet above the lake. 

Water supply and drainage . 

Lake George receives a number of rivers from the north and north-west, 
all of which rise in the Ruwenzori Mountains and enter the lake through 
extensive papyrus swamps. {Since those mountains are composed of non- 
volcanic rocks, the water of Lake George was comparatively fresh (conductivity 
0-000207, alkalinity 0*002 N.). 

The Kazinga Channel contained water of approximately the same composition 
as that of Lake George. At the western mouth of the Channel the composition 
of the water changed rapidly within a few yards to that typical of Lake Edward 
(conductivity 0*000884, alkalinity 0*0096 N.). During a period of six days 
(in June 1931) the position of this junction between the two types of water, 
which was also marked by a sudden change in the type of plankton, fluctuated 
between the mouth of the Channel and about 1 mile within Lake Edward 
(see later section on this junction). The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is that the inflow into Lakes Edward and George, the outflow from Lake Edward, 
and the evaporation from both were so exactly balanced that the two lakes 
were at the same level, and that no permanent current flowed from one to the 
other, though they were in continuity. Hurst (1927, pt. ii, p. 42) came to 
the same conclusion in 1926. The occasional shifting of the junction is 
presumably due to changes in the relative rainfalls in the Lake Edward and 
Lake George catchment-areas. 

Lake Edward receivos two permanent rivers from the north (Nyamgasani 
and Chako), which rise on the southern slopes of Ruwenzori and which are 
presumably of low salinity. By far the greatest water-supply is afforded 
by the Ruchuru River in the south, which was unfortunately not visited. But 
Hurst, in 1926 (loc. cit. p. 54), found that the alkalinity of the Ruchuru water 
(0*0172 N.) was higher than that of Lake Edward (0*0138 N.). 

This river rises in the volcanic Mfumbiro Mountains to the south, some 
of which are still active. Lake Edward is thus continually receiving soda 
from volcanic regions, for which reason the alkalinity and salinity of its waters 
are higher than those of Lake George or the Kazinga Channel. 

There is a considerable outflow from Lake Edward via the Semliki River, 
which flows to the north into Lake Albert, a distance of about 150 miles 
(Map 2). At a point about half-way between these two lakes near Beni, it 
flows as rapids through a steep-sided gorge about 2 miles long in the midst 
of dense forest. These rapids must form a barrier to the migration of fish 
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and crocodiles from one lake to the other, and account for the absence from 
Lake Edward of the Nile fish and crocodiles which are present in Lake Albert. 
Further evidence for this conclusion is given elsewhere (Worthington, 1932 a, 
p. 287). 

Large aquatic vegetation. 

Much of the shore of Lake George and of the Kazinga Channel was fringed 
with papyrus swamp. At the north end of the lake there was a large area 
of Papyrus , among which were also found water-lilies and submerged water-weed 
(Ceratophyllum demersum). No water-weeds were found elsewhere in Lake 
George. Patches of papyrus swamp were to be found on the shores of Lake 
Edward, which appeared to be unproductive of water-weed. From analogy 
with Lake Naivasha it might have been expected that Lake George (being 
even fresher) would have supported similar large areas of water-weed. 

Surface-waters of Lakes Edward and George. 

Table IX gives results of analyses of samples from the surface-waters of the 
two lakes. These figures are typical of a number of analyses. It will be seen 
that, in spite of the considerably lower alkalinity, the pH of the Lake George 
water was much higher at midday than was that of Lake Edward. This was 
due to the greater amount of phytoplankton, especially of Microcystis , in the 
former (see Table IX). The phosphate content of the Lake George water 
was lower than that of Lake Edward. Though the silicate content of Lake 
George was more than four times that of Lake Edward, the former supported 
only a very small quantity of diatoms compared with the latter. No Chloro- 
phyceae were found in either lake. 

The zooplankton differed mainly in the scarcity of rotifers in Lake Edward 
and in their abundance in Lake George. Both lakes appeared to be devoid of 
Diaptomus. 

In the very large quantity of Microcystis , Lake George is reminiscent of 
Lake Baringo. They are also similar in that they are both shallow lakes, 
and the waters of both are slightly brown in colour even after filtration. 

The effect of swamps on phosphate supply . 

It has been shown that Lake Baringo received a large amount of phosphate 
during the wet season from the River Tiggeri. It was suspected that the 
presence of extensive papyrus swamps, which choke the mouths of the rivers 
flowing into Lake George, would have some effect upon the phosphate supplied 
to the lake by those rivers. To test this, phosphate determinations were made 
on samples taken from a river both above the swamp and at the mouth. The 
river chosen for this purpose was the Chambura, which flows northwards into 
the Kazinga Channel and which is choked with papyrus swamp from its mouth 
to a distance of about I mile upstream. As a comparison, similar samples 
were examined from the River Niamweru, which flows into Lake Edward 
from the east and is devoid of swamps (see Map 2). The results ore given 
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in Table X. The phosphate content of the water at the mouth of the River 
Chambura was lower than that of the water 3 miles upstream. In the case 
of the River Niamweru, there was slightly more phosphate in the water at the 
mouth than in that 1| miles upstream. 

It appears that the passage of the river through extensive swamps results 
in some way in the fixation of phosphate. The effect of the swamp was also 
marked by a lowering of the pH of the water at the mouth of the River Chambura. 

The lower phosphate content of the surface-waters of Lake George as compared 
with that of the Lake Edward waters may therefore have been due to the more 
extensive areas of papyrus swamp in the former, which occurred particularly 
round the mouths of the rivers flowing in at the north end. 

Table X. 

Surface-samples. 




Dato. 

Alkalinity N. pH (mdy.). 

l*|Gi 

(mg. per litre). 

(I) 

River Chambura. 





3 miles from mouth . ... 

29. v. 31. 

0*00094 7*7 

0*67 


At mouth . 

. „ 

0*00094 7*5 

0*20 

(2) 

River Niamweru. 





1£ miles from mouth .. . 

5. vi. 31. 

0*00140 — 

0*18 


At mouth . 

»♦ 

— — 

0*19 


The Kazinga Channel—Lake Edward junction. 

The difference between the phytoplankton content of the Kazinga Channel 
water and that of the waters of Lake Edward was so marked that the former 
appeared quite green while the latter was transparent. The point at which 
the two waters met was so clearly defined that it required only a few seconds 
for our boat (travelling about 1 mile in 10 minutes) to pass from quite green 
to transparent water. The position of this green-white junction changed 
every day. This was noted daily over a period of 6 days, and drift-bottles 
were placed in the mouth of the channel to determine the direction of the current. 
At times, when the junction had moved out into Lake Edward, there was a 
current flowing out of the Channel. When the junction had receded into the 
Channel mouth, the current was reversed. These fluctuations must have 
been due, as already stated, to changes in the relative levels of Lakes Edward 
and George consequent upon changes of rainfall. 

The very striking and sudden changes across this junction both in the 
composition of the surface-water and in the nature of the phytoplankton (on 
11. vi. 31) are illustrated by the curves in text-fig. 6. There was, within a distance 
of half a mile, a rise in alkalinity from 0*0033 to 0-0096 N., and a decrease in 
silicate content from 17-7 to 5*4 mg. per litre. The phosphate content was 
relatively constant across the junction, but both before and after passing the 
junction there was a considerable rise. 
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Plankton counts showed that these changes in the composition of the water 
were accompanied by equally sudden changes in the nature and abundance of 
the phytoplankton. The lower curves in text-fig. 6 show that the numbers of 
the blue-green alga Microcystis fell from 2,700 to 800 per litre, and that those 


Text-fig. 6. 
Surface Samples 
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rr 

<n 


Distance Prom base (miles) 


of unicellular diatoms rose from 170 to 620 per litre within the same two-thirds 
of a mile. The depth at which Seed’s disc disappeared at each position bore 
an inverse relation to the numbers of Microcystis present. 

Judging from the sharpness of the junction between the green and white 
water it is probable that, had samples been taken more closely together, these 
curves would have been even steeper where they crossed the transition-line. 
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These determinations were repeated daily for four days, and the same changes 
were found to occur across the junction, though this was always in a different 
position. The results of analyses of surface-samples at various distances 
from the base-point, together with indications of the position of the green- 
white junction and of the direction of the current on these four days, are given 
in Table XI. 


Date. Time. 


8. vi. 31. 4p.m.-< 


Aik. N. .. 
SiO a mg. 

per litre. 
P,0„ mg. 
per litre. 


9. vi. 31. 3 p.m. | 


Aik. 


10. vi. 31. 6 a.m. i 


f Aik. 
SiO a . 
P,0 8 


Table XI. 

Distance from base (miles). 


11. vi. 31. 11a.m. 


Aik. 

SiO, .... 

j p*o # .... 

1 Seed’s disc 
(mts.) 


r - 

0 . 

0-2. 

0*4. 

0-55. 

1-25. 

2*25. 

— 

0-0026 

0-0024 

: 0-0030 

00092 — 

— 

14-4 

12-5 

11-9 

8-0 

— 

— 

0-123 

0-098 

0-083 

0*248 

— 


green. 



white. 



0-0022 

0-0022 

0-0065 

0-0096 



green. 



white. 



00075 

0-0082 

0-0083 

0-0095 


— 

9-79 

7-33 

5*75 

5 24 

— 

— 

0-076 

0-085 

0-120 

0-148 

— 


green. 



white. 


0-0020 



0-0033 

0-0091 

0-0096 

19-6 

— 

— ] 

L7-4 

5-5 

3-95 

0-132 

— 

— 

0-178 

0-171 

0-225 < 

0-4 

— 

— 

0-1 

0-8 

1-4 


green. 



white. 



Direction 
of current. 
Out oi Channel. 


Into Channel. 


Out of Channel. 


There is no doubt that there was a factor limiting the development of 
Microcystis in Lake Edward and another limiting the growth of diatoms in 
the Channel. Prom the water analyses given in Table XI there is no obvious 
indication of the nature of these factors. That the silicate content played 
no part in determining the distribution of the diatoms is evident from the 
fact that they were more abundant in Lake Edward, where there was a lower 
concentration of silicate than in the Channel. A difference between the two 
waters, which is, however, not indicated in the Table, was the brownish color¬ 
ation of the channel water after filtration and the complete transparency 
of the Lake Edward water. This colour was probably due to organic substances 
in solution, which may have rendered the channel water a favourable environ¬ 
ment for Microcystis . The water of Lake Baringo had a similar coloration 
and supported a large number of Microcystis , though it also contained a 
considerable quantity of the filamentous diatom Mdosira, 
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The deep water of Lake Edward. 

As already mentioned, a depth of 117 metres was recorded within 2 miles 
of the western shore of Lake Edward. A section across the lake basin is given 
in Map 3. It was unfortunately impossible to make a thorough survey of 
this deep water, owing to its great distance from our base camp at the mouth 
of the Kazinga Channel. Temperature measurements were made on 20. vi. 31, 
and on 9. vii. 31 these were repeated, and one series of water samples from 
different depths was examined. The results are shown in text-fig. 7. 


Text-fig. 7. 

9. nr.31. I0-30am 



The two sets of temperature measurements show that the daily surface 
rise of temperature penetrated to a depth of about 10 metres. From 10 to 
40 metres was a region of almost uniform temperature. Between 40 and 60 
metres was a definite thermocline, in which the temperature dropped by about 
1° C. Below this the temperature was again uniform. 

The pH of the water below 50 metres (hypolimnibn) was uniform at 8-7, 
that of the upper 20 metres (epilimnion) was higher (8*9). Diurnal variations 
of pH of the surface-waters were not determined, 
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The alkalinity increased from the surface to between 50 and 70 metres. 
From 70 to 90 metres there was practically no change of alkalinity. The 
curve of electrical conductivity of samples from 20 and 70 metres shows that 
there was a considerable increase of salinity below the thermocline. The higher 
phosphate content at 70 than at 20 metres is as would be expected. 

The water above 50 metres was odourless, while samples from 50 metres 
and below smelt strongly of H 2 S. The increasing amount of sulphide present 
from the surface to 90 metres is illustrated by the curve showing the amount 
of iodine absorbed. The figures obtained from surface and 90 metre samples 
correspond to 0*78 and 3*87 c.cm. H 2 S per litre respectively (total sulphide 
expressed as H^S). 

The figures obtained for oxygen content by the unmodified Winkler method 
had therefore to be corrected for the presence of H 2 S, which had, of course, 
reduced some of the iodine (see section on methods). The 0 2 curve in text- 
fig. 7 is constructed from the corrected figures. Owing to the fact that a zero 
value was obtained from samples below 50 metres, it can only be said with 
certainty that the water below this depth contained loss than 0*88 c.cm. 
of oxygen per litre, though in all probability the water below 60 metres was 
devoid of oxygen. 

Owing to the production of a blue colour on the addition of ammonium 
molybdate to samples from 50 metres and lower (see section on methods), no 
estimation of the silicate content below 20 metres was made. The curve in 
text-fig. 7 shows that there was a considerable increase in silicate content 
in the first 20 metres. 

The plankton of the surface-water has already been described (see Table IX). 
Below 60 metres no zooplankton was found, except for a considerable number 
of Chaoborus larvae. There were a few diatoms and Microcystis below the 
thermocline which were presumably dead, and, being more rosistant to decay 
than the zooplankton, had fallen to that depth from the surface. Gill-nets 
set below the thermocline showed that few fish entered the hypolimnion. 
Two Clarias only were caught. 

The significance of the existence of a thermocline in Lake Edward and 
of its absence in the other lakes investigated will be referred to in the discussion. 

Lakes Bagusa and Maseohe. 

These are two small crater lakes within a mile of the southern shore of Lake 
George (Map 2). Both are nearly circular, about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and surrounded by dense bush. 

Lake Bagusa was devoid of any aquatic vegetation, and the water contained 
no phyto- or zooplankton. The only organisms living in the water were a large 
number of culicine and Eristalis larvae (not yet identified) in the shallow water 
at the edge. The water itself was deep brown in colour. On acidifying, 
a brown precipitate was thrown down, and the water was thereby cleared. 
The alkalinity was very high (0*235 N.). Though odourless before treatment, 
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the addition of acid caused the evolution of a considerable amount of H 2 S, 
the quantity of which is shown by the iodine absorbed by 100 c.cm. (Table XII). 
This figure corresponds to 5-46 mg. of H 2 S, which must have been present 
in the form of sulphide. The colour of the water prevented the determination 
of pH. 

Table XII. 

Su rf ace- samples. 

• ^ , ah x- / i v /*. i ,. .. c.cm. N/1001 

Date. Aik. N. pH (may.). Conductivity. 


Lake Bagusa . 18. vii. 31. 0*235 — — 3*20 

Lake Maseche. 18. vii. 31. 0*710 >10*f> 0-0451 1-51 

Lake George. 22. vii. 31. 0-002 9-8 0-000207 0-32 


Lake Maseche, on the other hand, supported a vast number of the blue-green 
alga Arthrospira. The number per litre in the sample collected was of the order 
of 500x 10 4 . No other phyto- or zooplankton was to be found. There were, 
however, large numbers of Ephydrid, Stratyomyid, Erystalls, and Culicinc 
larvae in the shallow water at the edge. The water was clear, and the 
alkalinity was higher than that of any other lake visited (0-71 N.), but the 
sulphide content, as indicated by the iodine absorbed, was about half that 
of the water of Lake Bagusa (see Table XII). 

Analyses of a surface-sample taken from Lake George at the mouth of the 
Kazinga Channel are included for comparison in Table XII. It will be seen 
that the amount of iodine absorbed was fine-tenth that absorbed by the water 
of Lake Bagusa. 

These results seem to indicate that the water of Lake Maseche has passed 
the high limit of pH for the existence of any zoo- or phytoplankton other than 
Arthrospira , while in Lake Bagusa there was some factor preventing the appear¬ 
ance of any form of plankton. This factor may have been the very high 
concentration of sulphide. The above-mentioned dipterous larvae appeared 
to flourish in water of extremely high alkalinity and salinity. They were 
never found in the fresher waters of the neighbourhood. Similar Eristalis 
larvae (but no other genera) were abundant in Lake Katwe near the north 
shore of Lake Edward (Map 2), the water of which is saturated with salts 
(chiefly sodium chloride). The collection of salt, which is continually crystal¬ 
lizing from Lake Katwe, is, in fact, a flourishing native industry. For some 
reason (perhaps secondary) a water of very high salinity is therefore a favourable 
environment for these larvae. 


Lake Kikorongo. 

This is a small crater lake (diameter about half a mile), similar in form to Lakes 
Bagusa and Maseche situated in open grassland within two miles of the western 
bay of Lake George (Map 2). At the time at which we visited this lake (28. vii. 31), 
there was a foul smell arising from it, due to a floating carpet of decaying 
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matter, which had been blown by winds to the western shore. The neighbour¬ 
hood was infested with flies. The water itself was odourless and quite clear. 
The plankton consisted of large numbers of Arthrospira and near the shore 
there was in addition a considerable quantity of floating masses of a pink alga 
(not yet identified). 

The alkalinity of the water was very high (0*408 N.) and the total salt content, 
as shown by the electrical conductivity (00346 ohms'* 1 cm.* 1 ), was about 
three-quarters that of Lake Maseche. Along the northern shore were about 
fifteen small springs welling up from the bottom in the shallow water at the edge. 
Water collected from the mouth of one of these with a pipette was of a lower 
alkalinity and salinity than that of the lake itself (0*386 N., 0*0335 ohms" 1 cm. ~ l ). 
Much of the north and east shores of the lake was formed of a calcareous 
tufa, presumably deposited by springs. 

Table XIII. 

Analyses of Lake Kikorongo (gm. per litre). 

A. Barnes, A. W. Groves, 

Jan. 1920. April 1930. 


Na . 1*44 11*52 

K. — 2*28 

CO, . 1-31 14-94 

Cl. 0*67 5-15 

S0 4 . — 1*80 


Gill-nets were set to catch fish, but with no success. The western shore, 
however, was littered with skeletons of recently dead Clarias and Tilapia. 

The probable explanation of the occurrence of these skeletons was obtained 
from a native of the district. During the wet season the water of Lake George 
rises and flows over into Lake Kikorongo (there is no high land between them). 
As a result of this, some fish find their way into Lake Kikorongo, the waters 
of which would then be less alkaline owing to dilution with the flood water. 
Subsequently the water-level falls, and the two lakes are again separated. 
Further falling of the lake-level would result in an increase of alkalinity above 
that which the fish are able to withstand, and they die. Their decaying bodies 
become filled with gas, float on the surface, and are blown by the prevailing 
wind to the western shore. 

That this is a yearly occurrence seems doubtful, but it is probable that the 
lakes became connected during the exceptionally wet season of the middle 
of 1930, in which case the skeletons found by us were of fish which came from 
Lake George at that time. The sudden inflow of fresh water from Lake 
George would also cause the deposition of calcareous tufa. The bottom of the 
lake for some 20 yards from the west shore was also formed of tufa. 

When visited by Mr. R. E. Dent in 1905, Lake Kikorongo contained fish 
(Tilapia). It is therefore evident that the water was at that time less alkaline 
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than in July 1931. That there have been great changes in the alkalinity 
of the lake water during the past ten years is shown by two analyses made 
in January 1920 and April 1930. These are given in Table XIII.* The 
large increase in sodium and carbonate content shows that the water was very 
much less alkaline in 1920 than in 1930. We must therefore conclude either 
that there has been a gradual increase in alkalinity during the past fifteen years 
or that, when fish wore observed in the lake in 1905 and when the water sample 
analysed in 1920 was collected, there had been a recent inflow of fresh water 
from Lake George. 

Discussion. 

Effects of increased alkalinity on composition of water. 

It has already been pointed out that when a lake water becomes more alkaline 
by the addition of sodium carbonate there is, besides an increase of salinity 
and pH, a decrease in the concentration of certain ions in solution, particularly 
those of calcium and magnesium, which are of possible biological significance. 
It is known that, on increasing the pH of a solution containing Ca and Mg, 
a large amount of Ca is precipitated at about pH 9 0 and of Mg at about pH 10*5. 
The pH of the majority of the waters investigated attains a value of over 9-0, 
and many of over 10*5. The pH of the water of Lake Hannington was over 
10*5. In spite of this, as the total analysis in Table XV shows, as much as 
26 mg. per litre of Ca were present in solution. The lowest calcium content 
found was 5 mg. per litre (in Lake Rudolf). The magnesium content was 
in most cases low (2-7 mg. per litre), and in Lake Hannington only a trace 
was found. In the water of Crater Lake A (Lake Rudolf) the magnesium 
content was exceptionally high (36 mg. per litre), but the pH (9*5) had not 
reachod the critical point for the precipitation of Mg (10*5). It was found 
by Irving (1926) that, on increasing the pH beyond 10-5 by the addition of 
sodium carbonate to sea-water, no more calcium was precipitated, owing 
to the relatively high solubility of the hydroxide which was produced at that 
pH. It is probable then that, even in the most alkaline of these waters, there 
is a certain amount of calcium in solution not loss than 5 mg. per litre, as found 
in Lake Rudolf. A soft natural water, such as that of Loch Lomond in Scotland, 
contains about 4 mg. per litre of calcium and only a trace of magnesium. 

We can conclude that the reduction in concentration of calcium ami magnesium 
in these highly alkaline lakes is not sufficiently great to constitute a biologically 
limiting factor. 

Measurements of the silicate content of the waters of these lrkes showed 
that there was an apparent decrease of silicate with an increase of alkalinity. 
It would, however, be expected that an increase of alkalinity would result 
in an increase of silicate in solution. So far as is known, no work has been 

* For permission to reproduce these figures I am indebted to Mr. E. J. Wayland, 
Director, Uganda Geological Survey. 
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done on the validity of silicate measurements by the molybdate method on 
waters of high alkalinity, but it seems probable that the addition of acid, which 
is a necessary part of the procedure, would reduce the proportion of silica 
present as silicate in solution, with the possible production of colloidal Si0 2 . 
In this case the amount of silicate present would be higher than the analysis 
showed. The scarcity of diatoms in Lake Rudolf cannot be attributed to the 
low silicate content (4-5 mg. per litre), which, though low compared with that 
of Lake Naivasha, is still about twenty times that of sea-water (Table XIV). 
It cannot be considered that silicate content is ever a limiting factor for diatom 
growth in these lakes. 

Evidence for biologically limiting factors. 

In Table XIV are drawn up a series of figures obtained from surface-samples 
of ten of the lakes visited by the expedition, together with a rough indication 
of the nature and abundance of the plankton. They are arranged in order 
of increasing salinity (as shown by the electrical conductivity). Figures 
for sea-water and Cambridge tap-water (a hard water) are also included for 
comparison. 

It will be seen that two lakes only have a lower salinity than that of Cambridge 
tap-water, and that the salinity of one is higher than that of sea-water. Only 
two have a lower alkalinity than that of the tap-water, and all except one have 
a higher alkalinity than that of sea-water. 

In considering the nature of the phytoplankton in these lakes (Table XIV) 
we see that no algae other than Arthrospira and Anaboenopsis (Cyano- 
phyceae) were ever found in waters more alkaline than 0-08 N., and that no 
other algae were found in water as alkaline as this. So far as is known, Arthro¬ 
spira has never been recorded from any but highly alkaline waters, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that it is the high alkalimty, whereby it is able to 
assimilate large quantities of C0 2 (see Table VIII), which determines its 
occurrence. There is, however, as yet, no conclusive evidence that a high 
salinity may not also be a favourable factor. The scarcity of phytoplankton 
in Crater Lake A may be attributable as already suggested (section on Lake 
Rudolf) to the fact that the alkalinity and salinity of the water are intermediate 
between the upper limit for all algae (except Arthrospira) and the lower limit 
for Arthrospira. These limits are suggested by the results from other lakes, 
and are in general supported by the results of Miss Jenkin’s Expedition in 1929. 
Lake Nakuru (alkalinity 0-296 N.) contained Spirulina laxissima and Anaboena 
spiroides (Cyanophyceae), in addition to Arthrospira (Rich, 1932). 

The occurrence of vast quantities of Microcystis in Lakes George and Baringo, 
and of little or none in Lakes Naivasha and Rudolf, is difficult to explain. It has, 
however, been suggested by Pearsall (1921) from work on English lakes that 
the Cyanophyceae are typical of waters of relatively high organic content. 
Both Lake George and Baringo were very shallow (less than 8 metres), and their 
waters were coloured brown even after filtration f This coloration was probably 
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Table XIV. 


Lake. 

Conduc¬ 

tivity, 

xlO*. 

Alka¬ 

linity 

N. 

pH 

(midday). 

P.O, 

(mg. per 
litre). 

' 

SiO a 
(mg. per 
litro). 

Phytoplankton. 

Zooplankton. 

(Jeorge .... 

207 

0002 

0*0 

0*15 

18*3 

Microcystis XXX 

Cladocera, 
Copopods (no 
Diaptomus). 

Naivasha .. 

* 

264 

0003 

9*0 

nil-0*09 

20*0 

Diatoms XXX 
Chlorophyceao x 
Cyanophyeeao x 

Cladocera, 
Copepods (no 
Diaptomus). 

Baringo .... 

— j 

8 8 

1*28 

15*8 

Microcystis XXX 
Diatoms x X 

Cladocera, 

Copepods. 

Edward .... 

SS4 

0010 

9 0 

0*28 

4-0 

* 

Diatoms X 
Microcystis x 

Cladocera, 
Copepods (no 
Diaptomus). 

Rudolf 
(open water). 

2800 

0*020 

9 7 

i 

1 

j___ 

1*04 

4-2 

Chlorophyceao x X 

! 

Cladocera, 

Copepods, 

Protozoa 

(ciliato). 

Orator 
j Lake A. 

7170 

0*000 

9*7 

0*36 

1 

ml 

Cladocera, 

Copepods. 

| Naivasha 
! Crater 
Lake. 

— 

0*080 

10 0 

1 

i 

i 

0*81 

I 

i 

Arthrospira XXX 

Copepods 

(Diaptomus 

only). 

Kikorongo . 

34600 

0*408 

— j 

i — 1 

i — 

Arthrospira x X 

ml. 

Hannington. 

35700 

0*160 

- 

1*73 

! 

Arthrospirn x X X 

Rotifers. 

Maseche ... 

45100 

0*710 

>10*5 

— 

— 

Arthrospira XXX 

nil. 

Channel sea¬ 
water. 

41200 

0*0023 

8*3 

0*01-0*006 

0’20-0'24 

— 

— 

Cambridge 
tap-water. 

417 

0*004 

i 

7*7 

i 

I 

8-0-10'0 

— 

— 

__ _ .. J 

—. — 

— 

_ _ . 

1 

- - 

-- 

-- — 


16 * 
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due to some organic matter in solution derived from the mud, which, in shallow 
water, would be stirred up by winds. The water of Lakes Naivasha and Rudolf 
was quite clear. It is possible, then, that a water of high organic content is the 
most favourable environment for the growth of the blue-green algae Micro - 
cystis and Aphanocapsa , and that under such conditions they can multiply 
sufficiently to cause a £ water bloom/ such as was found in Lakes Baringo 
and George. It would appear also from the evidence at hand that such waters, 
in which this coloration was found, were not a favourable environment for the 
Chlorophyceae. 

The phosphate content of the water, except that of Lake Naivasha, did not 
approach a figure low enough to limit the growth of phytoplankton (Table XIV). 
It was shown in the section on Lake Naivasha that the period at which the 
phosphate content of the water was apparently zero was one during which there 
was an enormous growth of water-weed, and that the phytoplankton was then 
probably at a maximum. It was suggested that the growth of these plants 
had resulted in the consumption of the phosphate. At a later date the weeds 
and phytoplankton had considerably decreased and phosphate was detectable 
in the water. Lake Naivasha was certainly the only lake visited in which 
there was a prolific growth of wat^r-weeds. It might be suggested that this 
weed limits the phosphate content of the water, both by direct consumption 
of P 2 0 6 and by virtue of the fact that it protects the bottom deposits of the 
shallow water, which are rich in phosphates and would otherwise be disturbed 
by winds. 

No zooplankton other than rotifers was ever found in waters more alkaline 
than 0*08 N. (Naivasha Crater Lake). In this lake Diaptomus only was 
found. The pH of the water at midday reached a value of over 10-0. In 
waters of a lower alkalinity than this the pH did not reach 10*0. In these 
waters many species of Crustacea were found, and no reason can be suggested 
for the occurrence or absence of any particular species. In waters of an 
alkalinity exceeding 0-1 N. no zooplankton was found other than rotifers. 
No zooplankton of any kind was found in Lake Maseche, the alkalinity of which 
was 0-710 N. and the pH at midday exceeded 10-5. It is again impossible to 
decide how far the salinity of the water is a factor in limiting the occurrence 
of these animals, but Lakes Kikorongo and Hannington are of possible interest 
in this connection (Table XIV). It can be seen that the salinity (electrical 
conductivity) of Lake Hannington is greater than that of Kikorongo, but that 
its alkalinity is much less. This must be due to a higher proportion of salts 
other than carbonates in Lake Hannington. The water of Lake Hannington 
supported rotifers, whereas no zooplankton was found in Lake Kikorongo. 
This suggests that it was the (probably) higher pH of the Lake Kikorongo 
water which prevented the occurrence of rotifers, and that salinity as high as 
that of Lake Hannington is not a limiting factor. pH measurements were 
unfortunately not made on the waters of these two lakes. 



Analyses by Government Chemist. London (mg. per litre). 
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No fish other than Clarias and Tilapia were found in water of an alkalinity 
greater than 0*02 N. The crater lakes of Central Island (Lake Rudolf) were 
interesting in that, though they had obviously been quite recently connected 
with the main lake, none of the numerous fish living in the latter were to be 
found in them other than Clarias and Tilapia. In Crater Lake A (alkalinity 
0*06 N., max. pH 9*5) both Clarias and Tilapia were found. In Crater Lake C 
(alkalinity 0*113 N., max. pH probably over 10*5 *) only Tilapia were living. 
The pH of lake A was not higher than the midday pH of the main lake, and it 
is therefore surprising that none of the other lake fish were to be found in it. 
The higher salinity of lake A may have prevented them from living there. 
It seems therefore that Clarias , and to a greater extent Tilapia , is able to live 
in water of very high salinity and alkalinity. Their resistance to these con¬ 
ditions is apparently greater than that of any other of the numerous genera 
of fish living in Lake Rudolf. This fact may have some bearing upon the 
present distribution of African fish, since during very dry periods, such as have 
been known to occur in the past history of East Africa, some lakes may have 
been concentrated by evaporation to a condition fatal to all fish other than 
Tilapia , which would have survived to recolonize a new lake formed during 
a subsequent wet period. It is certain that Tilapia is among the most 
widely distributed of African fishes. The water of Lake Kikorongo, to which 
fish have occasional access, is either too alkaline or of too high a salinity for 
Tilapia to withstand (section on Lake Kikorongo). 

Layering of the lake waters. 

It was evident from measurements of temperature and analyses of water 
at different depths that, except in Lake Edward and the Naivasha Crater Lake, 
there was no evidence of layering of the water.f There was no trace of a 
thermocline, and the analyses showed that there was probably considerable 
mixing of the water at different depths. 

Ruttner (1931), in a study of a large number of lakes in Java, Sumatra, and 
Bali, found that in small lakes of a surface-area of 1-2 sq. km. steep thermoclines 
were to be found at depths of 2-8 metres. In larger lakes layering of the water 
was less evident, owing, he suggests, to the greater effect of winds on a larger 
area of water. In certain cases he was able to observe a change from a 
condition in which there was complete circulation of the waters to one in which 
a thermocline was developed. This change he attributed to a calm period 
following a period of heavy winds. In Lake Toba, the largest lake investigated 
(1000 sq. km.), he found that there was a thermocline of a more gentle gradient 
at a depth of 25 to 70 metres (Ruttner, 1931, p. 375). 

It was unfortunate that, except in the case of the Naivasha Crater Lake, 


* C contained a large phytoplankton, in A there was practically no plant-life (Table VIII). 
f Lake Naivasha, Station 30, in November 1030, is another possible exception (p. 173). 
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no examination was made of any but the surface-waters of lakes comparable 
in area with the smallest lakes investigated by Ruttner. Though no tem¬ 
perature measurements were made, it was evident from the analyses that there 
was very marked layering of the water of the Naivasha Crater Lake. This, 
as already suggested, was probably due not only to the absence of wind mixing 
but also to the seepage of water of high salinity from the base of the crater. 

The absence of water-layering in the larger lakes, such as Naivasha, Baringo, 
and Rudolf, is probably due to the heavy winds which are prevalent in the 
Great Rift Valley. 

The temperature curves given in text-fig. 7 show that there was a thermo- 
cline in the deep waters of Lake Edward from 40 to 70 metres, which was 
therefore comparable with that found by Ruttner in Lake Toba. It will also 
be seen that the upper limit of this thermoclino did not mark the lower limit of 
the daily heating and cooling from above, which did not penetrate to a greater 
depth than 10 metres. .4s has been already suggested (Worthington and 
Beadle, 1932), this deep thermocline was possibly not a ‘ temperature ’ thermo- 
cline, but a ‘ salt ’ thermocline. It may have been produced by the entrance 
into the lake of water of a higher salinity than that of the surface-water, which, 
owing to its greater density, would have remained at the bottom, and would 
not have circulated with the upper layers. It will be remembered that the 
water of the River Ruchuru flowing into Lake Edward from the south was 
in 1926 of a higher alkalinity than that of the surface-water of the lake 
(Hurst, 1927). It is not improbable, in view of the volcanic nature of the 
surrounding country, that water of high salinity is flowing into the lake from 
other sources. 

The thermocline recorded by Ruttner in Lake Toba may also be of this nature. 
It is interesting to note that certain springs flowing into Lake Toba were of 
a higher salinity than that of the surface lake-water (Ruttner, 1931, pp. 382-8). 

Summary. 

(1) The lakes visited by the expedition are situated on the floor of the Great 
Rift Valley. 

(2) Owing to the prevalence of soda springs and to the high soda content 
of the volcanic lavas, of which the country is largely composed, these lakes 
are all relatively alkaline. Their alkalinity is due mainly to sodium carbonate. 

(3) The high alkalinity of the water is due in some cases (e.g. Lake Rudolf) 
mainly to evaporation from a previously much greater volume. In others 
(e.g. Lake Edward) the inflow of water of high soda content is chiefly respon¬ 
sible. 

(4) Some fifteen lakes were visited, of which the least alkaline was Lake 
George in Uganda (alkalinity 0*002 N., midday pH 9*9) and the most alkaline 
Lake Maseche in Uganda (alkalinity 0*71 N., midday pH over 10*5). 

(5) The relatively low alkalinity of the waters of Lakes Naivasha and Baringo 
is probably due to the existence of underground outlets. 
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(6) The reduction in concentration of calcium and magnesium due to the 
high alkalinity is not sufficiently great to constitute a biologically limiting 
factor. 

(7) Neither the silicate nor the phosphate content of these waters was 
sufficiently low to limit the life of phytoplankton. A possible exception was 
the water of Lake Naivasha in which the phosphate content was at one period 
very low. 

( 8 ) Phytoplankton . 

(а) Arthrospira (Cyanophyceae) was found only in waters of an alkalinity 

greater than 0-06 N. In the most alkaline lakes they were present 
in sufficient numbers to make the water bright green in colour. 

(б) Other algae were found only in waters of an alkalinity of 0*06 N. 

and less. 

(c) There was some evidence that waters of a high organic content 
were a favourable environment for Microcystis and Aphanocapsa 
(Cyanophyceae). 

(9) Zooplankton . 

No zooplankton other than rotifers was found in waters of a higher alkalinity 
than 0*1 N. Certain rotifers can withstand water of very high alkalinity and 
salinity. 

(10) Certain fish, particularly Tilapia, are able to live in water of an alkalinity 
and salinity apparently toxic to the majority of fish living in these lakes (alk. 
0*1 N). 

(11) It is not certain whether the high pH or the high salinity is the more 
important factor limiting the fauna and fiora in very alkaline lakes. 

(12) The absence of layering of the waters in the majority of lakes investi¬ 
gated was attributed to the prevalence of heavy winds in the Rift Valley. 
It is suggested that the layering of the deep waters of Lake Edward, which 
was accompanied by a thermocline at 40 to 70 metres, was due to the presence 
of a layer of water of high salinity underlying a layer of less dense water. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1. — 5. Reptiles and Amphibians. By H. W. Parker, B.A. 

(With 10 Text-figures) 

The collections of reptiles and amphibians made by Dr. Worthington and his 
colleagues fall readily into two groups, those from the zoologically well-known 
areas of Uganda and Kenya (Lakes Bunyoni, Edward, George, Kijanebalola, 
Nabugabo, Nakavali, Baringo, Hannington, Naivasha, and Mt. Kenya) and 
those from the almost unknown Lake Rudolf region. In the first group the 
most noteworthy features are the really high proportion of species hitherto 
very incompletely known and the surprising discovery of two well-marked 
new species of snakes, one of them venomous and probably dangerous to man. 
The Lake Rudolf collection is most interesting, however, not from any super¬ 
abundance of new and rare forms (though both are present), but from the light 
which it sheds on the relationships of the herpetological fauna of the region. 
Erom its geographical position between Konya, Uganda, and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan one might expect the fauna to be essentially a Sudan-Kenya composite. 
But although many of the species are known to occur both in Kenya and the 
Sudan, the facies of the fauna is essentially that of the Somaliland sub-province. 
Every single species, except those endemic in the region, has been also recorded 
from Somaliland, whereas many are unknown elsewhere in Kenya or in the 
Sudan. The endemic forms, too, are more closely allied to Somali species than 
to any others ; the two new races described below are both local forms of species 
either confined to Somaliland (Philochortua) or scarcely known outside it 
( Agama ). 

In a recent discussion of the herpetology of British Somaliland (Parker, 
1932) the author, in attempting an analysis of the fauna arranged the species 
in four groups, and application of the same principles to the Lake Rudolf 
collections gives the following results — 

I. 4 Eremian ’ species, i. e. those found in Africa north of about the 10th 
parallel (north), Arabia, or both and not extending S.E. into Kenya:— 

(1) Lygodactylus picturatus gutturalis. 

(2) Echia carinalua . 

II. Species found all over Africa, except perhaps the Rain Eorest, and 
sometimes extending into Arabia :— 

( 1 ) Crocodilu8 niloticua . 

(2) Trionyx triunguis . 

( 3 ) Uemidactylua brooki . 

( 4 ) MaJbuya brevicollis. 

( 5 ) Naja nigricoUis. 

( 6 ) Rana mascareniensis . 

( 7 ) Bufo regularise 
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III. ‘ Savannah 9 species, i.e. those found in East Africa south of about the 
10th parallel (north), rarely extending further north in the Sudan or Arabia :— 

(1) Eremias spekii sextaeniata. 

(2) LcUdstia bngicavdata revoili . 

(3) Varanu8 oceUatus. 

(4) Lygosoma sundevallii. 

(5) Psammophis biseriatus. 

(6) Rhamphiophis rostratus, 

(7) Rana delalandii. 

(8) Chiromantis petersi. 

IV. Species endemic in the Somaliland region, sometimes extending into 
Kenya:— 

(1) Hemidactylus isolepis. 

(2) Agama rueppelli occidentalis. 

(3) Philochortus intermedins rudolfensis. 

(4) Leptotyphlops fiechteri. 

(5) Coluber smithi. 

Comparison of this grouping with the similar tables for Somaliland 
(op. cit. p. 337) shows a lower proportion of endemic species (23 per cent, 
compared with 45 per cent.), fewer Eremian forms, and many more in group II. 
There also appears to be less tendency for the species of group III to form 
local races ; in Somaliland nearly a third of the Savannah species are modified 
to form distinct endemic races, but none of these are yet known to extend 
into the Rudolf region. 

In the same paper it is suggested that the principal factor in the development 
of the specialized Somaliland fauna is the aridity of the climate, and a rainfall 
chart is given showing a mean annual rainfall in the Somali peninsula of less 
than 20 inches, whereas the neighbouring countries to the west and south 
have 40 inches or more. According to that chart the Lake Rudolf area has 
a relatively high annual precipitation and the present discovery of a typical 
Somaliland fauna in the region would appear to invalidate the hypothesis 
previously put forward. But the probability seems to be rather that the chart 
is wrong, and that Lake Rudolf lies in an isolated patch of country with a very 
low rainfall, comparable with Somaliland. Unfortunately, no continuous 
records are available, but there seems to be unanimity of opinion amongst 
those who know the region that it is very arid; Dr. Worthington (1932, 
p. 281) speaks of there being ‘ practically no rainfall ’, and assures me that the 
average is certainly less than 20 inches annually. It seems very probable, 
therefore, that the conclusions to be drawn from a study of the present collection 
strengthen, instead of weaken, the probability of correlation between climate 
and faunal change in north-east Africa. 
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In the following discussions of the various species, the place-names are those 
used in the general account of the expedition and may be found in the maps 
illustrating Dr. Worthington’s paper earlier in this volume. Acknowledgments 
are due not only to Dr. Worthington and all members of the expedition for the 
meticulously careful way in which the material was preserved and labelled, 
but to the authorities of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard, 
the United States National Museum, and the California Academy of Sciences 
for the loan of much valuable comparative material. 

(1) Xenopus laevis (Daudin). 

<J, 2 $$. Lake Naivasha. 

43cJcJ hgr. and yg. Lake Bunyoni. 

The specimens from Lake Naivasha are normal X. laevis , but the Lake 
Bunyoni series is so very different that at first si g fit it seems as though this 
lake harbours a definite race. A number of differences from the normal can 
lie detected, thus :— 

(a) Size :—The largest specimen collected measures only 41 mm. from 
snout to vent, and Dr. Worthington reports that, although the frogs 
occur in thousands, no larger examples were seen. Normal adults 
of X. laevis measure at least 50 mm., usually much more. 

Text-fig. 1. 



Xenopus laevis (Daudin). 

Specimen from Lake Bunyoni, showing pathological eyelids. 

(b) Colour :—All the specimens, except one, are exceedingly dark in colour 

and the lower surfaces are heavily spotted and dotted with black. 

(c) The eyes are very large and prominent, the head apparently slightly 

broader, and the snout shorter than in specimens from other localities 
(text-fig. 1). 

Loveridge (1932, p. 114) considers these differences to indicate that the 
Xenopus of Lake Bunyoni is at least racially distinct; but it seems 
quite probable that they may have a biological rather than a taxonomic 
significance. Considering the most noticeable size-difference first, two factors 
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must be borne in mind. Firstly, very few of the specimens are sexually 
mature; only three females have ripe pigmented ova and well-developed 
oviducts. These three examples measure 34, 39, and 39 mm., but other larger 
females measuring 40 and 41 mm. are not sexually mature. Thus it is doubtful 
whether any fully adult specimens have yet been captured, for the only mature 
examples have apparently only just reached maturity. In the second place, 
Worthington reports that the frogs in Bunyoni lead a pelagic existence and 
are plankton feeders. They possess no special adaptation for microphagy, and 
it is not improbable that, compelled by circumstances to subsist on prey it is 
ill-equipped to catch, the Xenopus population of Lake Bunyoni is dwarfed 
through malnutrition. 

The differences grouped together as (6) and (c) above may have a single 
common cause, for the very large prominent eyes are pathological. The 
tissues of the lower eyelid of every specimen examined are literally packed 
with encysted metacercariae of an Echinostomid fluke.* The pressure set up 
by this heavy infection has forced the eyes outwards (text-fig. 1), and it is very 
probable that this pressure, operative during the early post-larval period, has 
materially affected the development of the whole head. In addition, it has 
not improbably affected the vision, either by direct inflammation of the visual 
apparatus or mechanically by injury to the lower eyelid, which is so much 
thickened as to appear opaque and non-retractile ; in preserved specimens it 
covers the lower half of the eye completely. It has been shown experimentally 
that eyeless examples of Xenopus are much darker than the normal when kept 
under the same conditions (Hogben and Slome, 1931, p. 13) and very dark 
immature normal specimens are usually found to have liberally dark-spotted 
lower surfaces. 

Further collecting alone can decide whether these suppositions are correct 
and whether the heavy parasitic infection is normal or epidemic. 

(2) Rana galamensis Dum. & Bibr. 

Hgr. Lake Nakavali. 

(3) Rana fuscigula Dum. & Bibr. 

$. Lake Bunyoni. 

(4) Rana delalandii (Dum. & Bibr.). 

Hgr. (J. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

(5) Rana masoabeniensis Dum. & Bibr. 

Juv. Mouth of Kaliokwel River, Lake Rudolf. 

(6) Phbynobatrachtts natalensis (A. Smith). 

Juv. Stream running into Lake Hannington. 

* I am indebted to my colleague Dr. Baylis for determining the family to which these 
flukes belong; should further identification prove possible, he will probably publish a note 
onthe parasite. 
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(7) Phrynobatraohus kinangopensis (Angel). 

Phrynobatrachus acridoides (non Cope), Andersson, 1911, Kungl. Svensk. Vet.-Ak. 
Handl. xlvii, 6, p. 28. 

Arthroleptis rouxi (non Nieden), Angel, 1925, Voy. Alluaud ot Jeannol Afr. Or., Rapt. 
& Batr. p. 50. 

Phrynobatrachu8 kinangopensis (Angel), Loveridge, 1929, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. cli, 
p. 105. 

3<J<J, 1$. 11,000 ft., Mt. Kenya (coll. L. C. Beadle). 

As indicated above, no two authors have hitherto agreed as to the name to 
be applied to the Phrynobatraohus of Mt. Kenya. Andersson, indeed, realized 
that his specimens differed in several ways from P. acridoides (Cope), but 
ascribed these differences to individual variations. Angel, with specimens 
from the Aberdare Mts. and Mt. Kenya before him, concluded that the two 
were specifically distinct, described the former as a new species kinangopensis , 
and referred the latter to P. rouxi (Nieden). Loveridge (1925) identified 
rouxi (originally described from the west side of Lake Victoria) with the West 
African P. ogoensis (Boulenger) and later referred frogs from Mt. Kenya and 
other localities in Kenya Colony to kinangopensis. Comparison of seven 
specimens from Mt. Kenya (including three of the series reported upon by 
Andersson) with nine topotypes of kinangopensis has convinced the writer 
that the two are probably conspecific. This form is distinguishable from 
P . acridoides (Cope) (topotypes examined) by its smaller size, indistinct 
tympanum, shorter digital webbing (text-figs. 2 & 3), and slightly shorter 
hind limbs, a series of characters too marked and constant to be other than of 
specific, or at least racial, importance. If Angel is correct in identifying the 
Mt. Kenya frog with Nieden \s rouxi , then the name kinangopensis must give 
way to this ; but if Loveridge is also correct, rouxi is a synonym of ogoensis. 
Comparison of the accompanying text-figures will, however, make it apparent 
that neither of these suggestions is probable, for, unless Nieden’s figure is grossly 
inaccurate, rouxi differs from all the others in having the fifth toe markedly 
longer than the third, instead of the converse. P. kinangopensis is also, 
apparently, quite distinct from P. ogoensis , and appears to be a valid form 
confined to the Kenya highlands. 

(8) Chiromantis petersi Boulenger. 

cJ. Sukh Plains, Lake Rudolf. 

It is not possible to say definitely whether this single specimen should be 
referred to the typical form or to the ill-defined larger Somaliland race ( kelleri ) ; 
it appears to be full-grown, but measures only 54 mm. from snout to vent, 
and the interorbital space is slightly narrower 'than the upper eyelid, thus 
resembling, rather, the typical form. 

(9) Hyperolius cincttventris Cope. 

<J. Lake Bunyoni. 

(10) Hyperolius pioturatus Peters. 

$>. Lake George. 
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Text-pig. 2. Text-pig. 3. 



Fig. 2.— Phrynobatrachus acridoidea (Cope). Topotype male. Kight foot. 

Fig. 3.— Phrynobatmch/us kinangopensis (Angel). Topotype male. Right foot. 
Fig. 4.— Phrynobatrachus kinangopensis (Angel). Mt. Kenya male. Right foot. 
Fig. 5.— Phrynobatrachus ogoenHs (Boulenger). Type male. Right foot. 

Fig. 6.— Phrynobatrachus rouxi (Nieden). Type (after Nieden). Right foot. 
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(11) Hyperolius striolatus Peters. 

$. Lake Kijanebalola. 

(12) ? Hyperolius stuhlmanni Ahl. 

+ East shore of Lake Edward. 

This determination and the status of the species are both open to doubt; 
but if, as seems probable from the locality, the specimen is conspocific with 
the single female (?) described by Ahl, the following additional note on the 
colour may be useful. The dark dorsal vermiculations are much larger than 
those figured in ‘ Das Tierreich, Anura,’ iii, fig. 271, and approach the condition 
of the variegated form of H. taeniatus Peters ; on the back there are a few 
small orange-tipped warts, and the concealed surfaces of the limbs are pink 
with orange-red spots ; smaller spots of this colour are sparsely scattered all 
over the venter, flanks, and chin. 

(13) Bufo vittatus Boulenger. 

Hgr. $. Lake Nabugabo. 

(14) Bufo regularis Reuss. 

Juv., 3 tadpoles. Lake Baringo. 

2 $$. Mouth of Kaliokwoll River, Lake Rudolf. 

Hgr. Near Mt. El Moitat, east shore oi Lake Rudolf. 

<J. West shore of Lake Rudolf. 

(15) Leptotyphlops fiechteri (Scortecci). 

$. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

At the present time our knowledge of the snakes of the genus Leptotyphlops 
is in a very unsatisfactory condition. Tho present example is a small, hook¬ 
snouted form which agrees very closely with the description oi fiechteri, known 
hitherto only from Italian Somaliland. The ratio of diameter to length is 
somewhat higher than in the type (79*5 vice 08*5) and the tail is relatively 
shorter (14-5 vice 12-5), but in other respects there is very close agreement. 

(lfi) Chlorophis heterolepidotus (Gunther). 

v. 181, c. 127+1. Katunguru, Kazinga Channel, Lake Edward. 

(17) Chlorophis irregularis (Leach). 

$, v. 164, c. 101+1. Lake George. 

(18) Coluber smithi (Boulenger). 

Juv. Sc. 21, v. 193, c. 93+1. Lokitaung, Northern Turkana Plains, 
Lake Rudolf. 

This specimen differs from the published descriptions of the species in having 
the preocular separated from the frontal, the latter shield as long as the parietals, 
a rather higher number of ventrals, and a characteristic colour-pattern. But 
another specimen in the British Museum from ‘West of the Juba River’, 
collected by Donaldson Smith in 1895 (Boulenger, 1896, p. 216), is in some 
ways intermediate ; the preocular and frontal are separatee!, but the propor- 

J4NN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 16 
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tions of the other head-shields and colour are almost exactly as in the type, 
whilst the number of ventrals is lower, 171. The separation of the frontal 
and preocular cannot be regarded as of specific importance, for in the male 
co-type they only just make contact, whilst the colour-pattern exhibited 
by the present example is probably the juvenile livery, which becomes obscure 
with age. There is a series of narrow black transverse bars on the mid-dorsal 
zone, a series of similar smaller vertical bars on the flanks alternating with 
the dorsal series and a ventro-lateral row of black spots alternating with the 
laterals ; a broad black bar across the nape, another on the occiput, and 
a third, less distinct, between the eyes and extending downwards on to the 
upper lip. 

In several respects these southern examples of C . smithi resemble the 
western C. tchadensis (Chabanaud). 

(19) Coluber keniensis, sp. n. 

Holotype a juvenile from Lake Baringo, collected by E. B. Worthington; 
Brit. Mus. no. 1932.5.2.7. 

Snout long, obtuse. Rostral once and a half as broad as high, the portion 
visible from above measuring one-fourth its distance from the frontal; 
intemasals about as long as broad, shorter than the prefrontals ; frontal 
broader than the supra-ocular, once and a third as long as broad, a little longer 
than its distance from the end of the snout, and two-thirds the length of the 
parietals ; loreal quadrangular, once and a half as long as deep ; one preocular, 
in contact with the frontal, with two suboculars below it, and a third scale 
separating the fourth upper labial from the preocular and loreal ; nine upper 
labials, the fourth and fifth entering the eye ; two postoculars ; temporals 
2+3 ; four lower labials in contact with the anterior chin-shields ; posterior 
chin-shields widely separated, about as long as the anterior. 

Scales smooth, in 25 rows ; ventrals obtusely angulate laterally, 204 ; anal 
entire ; subcaudals 104. 

Grey-brown above, with 10 longitudinal series of quincuncially arranged, 
small, black spots on the anterior half of the body ; posterior half of body 
and tail immaculate; black spots on each supra-ocular, beneath the eye, and 
on the temple ; a narrow transverse bar behind the parietals ; white beneath, 
immaculate except anteriorly, where the lowermost rows of the black spots 
of the flanks lie on the outer ends of the ventrals. 

Length 265 mm. ; tail 66 mm. 

This form appears to be most closely allied to j florulentus, but is distinguished 
by the possession of more scales round the body, two suboculars, and an 
undivided anal shield. 

(20) Dasypeltis soaber (Linn.). 

(J, Sc. 24, v. 210, c. 71+1. Lake George. 

$, Sc. 25, v. 223, c. 52+1. Lake Naivasha. 

The first-mentioned is a uniformly brown-coloured specimen of the 
* palmarum 9 variety and the latter a melanistic example. 
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(21) Psammophis bisebiattts Peters. 

juv. v. 150, 148, e. 117+1) 110+1. Near the Mouth of Kaliokwell River, 
Lake Rudolf. 

(22) Rhampbdeophis rostratus Peters. 

$, hgr. $, v. 180, 164, c. 94+n, 115+1. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake 
Rudolf. 

As Loveridge (in press) has pointed out, the writer was in error in proposing 
a new specific name for the W. African Rhamphiophis , though correct in 
regarding it as specifically distinct from the E. African form. These two 
specimens are normal rostratus , although the caudal count is higher than hitherto 
recorded. 

(23) Naja melanoleuca Hallowell. 

Head. Katunguru, Kazinga Channel, Lake Edward. 

(24) Naja nigricollis Reinhardt. 

<J, Sc. 25/25, v. 202, C. ? Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

(25) Echis carinatus (Schneid.). 

<J, Sc. 28, v. 163, c. 33+1. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

(26) Bitis worthingtoni, sp. n. 

Holotype a J, no. 1932.5.2.8 in the British Museum, from the shore of 
Lake Naivasha ; collected by E. B. Worthington. 

Nostrils directed outwards, in a singio nasal, which touches the rostral and 
the first upper labial. (Indications of a suture on the dorsal margin in front 
of the nostril suggest that this condition is brought about by the fusion of 
a rostro-nasal scale with the nasal.) Rostral small, about once and a half 
as broad as deep ; head covered with small, imbricate, strongly keeled scales, 
12 across the vertex from eye to eye : a compressed, erect, spine-like scale 
above each ©ye, measuring two-thirds the horizontal diameter of the eye ; two 
series of scales between the eye and tho labials ; 18-19 scales round the eye ; 
two scales between the supranasals anteriorly ; 11-13 upper labials; 5 lower 
labials in contact with the chin-shields. Scales in 27 rows at mid-body, all 
strongly keeled ; ventrals 136 ; anal entire ; subcaudals 28, entire, except 
the 7th and 26th, which are divided and abnormal in having two shields on 
the right corresponding to one on the left. 

Grey-brown above, with a light yellow dorso-latoral stripe on each side 
on the 7th to 9th scale-rows ; bordering this light stripe above ard below are 
a series of black semi-lunar spots, sometimes light-centred, of which the upper 
series are the larger and may correspond to, or alternate with, the lower. Head 
lighter, the dorsal dark zone of the back continuing forwards on to the occiput 
to form a very regular, black, narrowly light-edged‘ arrow-head; a small 
black spot behind each supraciliary spine ; upper and lower labials black, 
white-blotched. Belly whitish, heavily mottled and stippled with black ; 
tail uniform yellow beneath. 


16 * 
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Total length 275 mm.; tail 33 mm. 

This very distinct new species is akin in several ways to B. atropos (Linn.) and 
to B. caudalis (Smith), but differs from any known species of Bitis in having 
the nasal in contact with the rostral, and single subcaudals. These differences 
would, at first sight, appear to indicate that the species ought to be referred 
to some other genus, possibly a new one, for they are just the characters 
normally used to differentiate the various genera of the Viperinae. Too much 
stress, however, should not be placed on these two points. The subcaudal 
condition, for example, is very variable in some other vipers, particularly 
in Trimerseurus monticola Gunther, where all may be divided or all entire, 
and even within the genus Bitis some variation is found ; females of B. caudalis 
have the normal subcaudals replaced by small keeled scales. The nasal 
condition may have even less significance, for, as indicated above, there may 
be anomalous fusion of two or more shields, and in all other ways the nostril, 
situated in an excavated nasal with a crescentic supranasal above it, is similar 
to that of all the known species of Bitis. 

But the best indication of generic relationship is furnished by the presence 
of a supranasal sac, a character not hitherto recorded, but present in all the 
seven species of the genus examined as well as in the new form. This sac is 
a semi-lunar pocket, lying immediately under the supranasal scute and almost 
coincident with it in size and shape. 

Superficially it appears as if the supranasal scute, instead of being in 
juxtaposition to the nasal, as is usual in the majority of snakes, imbricates it. 
But, although this may have been the origin of the cavity, the fact that it persists 
in Pseudocerastes , a derivative of Bitis in which the supranasal is wanting, 
suggests that it may have a deeper significance. 

The cavity is lined by a homy cuticle which is continuous with the external 
cuticular layer and appears to be shed with it at sloughing, and microtome 
sections of the head of an embryo Bitis arietans fail to show any modification 
of the epidermis which would suggest that the jut has any sensory function. 
The dorsal side of the cavity, that is to say, the under surface of the supranasal 
shield, is lined by an epithelium similar to that of the lower surfaces of the other 
head-scales ; it is regularly beset with projecting hemispherical cells which 
give it a minutely granular appearance in surface-view. The lining of the 
ventral side of the sac, the portion of the nasal scale which is not visible from 
outside, differs, however, from the upper surfaces of the other head-scales 
in having only a very thin, not corrugated epidermis and a very delicate cuticle. 
No specialised nerve-endings were seen, but dissection of an adult Puff-adder’s 
head showed that the sac receives a number of branches from the ophthalmic 
branch of the fifth cranial nerve, the nerve which supplies the region of the 
nostril. 

The sac is best developed in B. nasicornis , where it extends under the nasal 
horn and is only narrowly separated from its fellow of the opposite side ; it is 
also present and well developed in B. gabonicus, B . atropos , B. arietans , 
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JB. inornate., B. cornuta, B. caudalis , and Pseudocerastes persicus. An invagina¬ 
tion in the nasal region of i viper at once suggests the possibility of relationship 
with the pit of the Crotalinae and it is not impossible that the two are homo¬ 
logous. No very definite evidence can be brought forward in support of such 
a view except the general situation between nostril and eye, a general similarity 
between the lining membranes of the two (West, 1900, pp. 49-59, pi. iv.) 
and the fact that the Crotaline pit, though not connected with the nostril, 
is also partly innervated by the ophthalmic branch of the trigeminal nerve. 
A comparison of the early developmental stages of both may produce evidence 
for or against this hypothesis. 

(27) Hemidaotylus isolepis Boulenger. 

4 (J c?, 5 99> 1 egg. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

This series shows a degree of variation not hitherto recorded. The head 
is never twice as long as broad (as it appears to be in the type), the subdigital 
lamellae of the thumb vary from 5 to 0, of the fourth finger from 7 to 8, of the 
inner toe from 5 to 7, and of the fourth toe from 7 to 10; the most frequent com¬ 
bination is 5, 7, 5, 8. The upper and lower labials vary from 7 to 8 and 5 to 7 
respectively, there may be only one pair of large chin-shields, and the femoral 
pores vary from 6 to 8, the lesser number being the commoner. The number 
of scales about the middle of the body ippears to vary with the sex ; in males 
there are about 62 to 65 and in females from 67 to 77. 

The egg, which contained a nearly mature embryo, is of the usual oval, 
hard-shelled, geckonid type, and measures about 7x5 mm. 

(28) Hemidactylus brookii Gray. 

Hgr. $. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

(29) Lygodactylus picturatus gutturalis Bucage. 

9 . Lake Baringo. 

Juv. Turkana Plains, near Nepal Pass, Lake Rudolf. 

(30) Agama rtjeppelli Vaillant. 

The five specimens collected by the expedition at the mouth of the Kaliokwell 
Rivor, Lake Rudolf, differ markedly from typical examples of A. rueppelli , 
but comparison with examples from various localities in Kenya shows a more 
or less complete gradational series, and suggests that we are dealing with a single 
variable species. The Kenya specimens have previously been referred to 
A . millanti Boulenger, but this name is probably (Parker, 1932) a strict synonym 
of A. rueppelli . The available material can be divided into three groups, 
corresponding with three geographical areas, and characterized by differently 
proportioned heads and larger or smaller scales. These differences are 
sufficiently obvious when specimens are compared, but not easily expressed 
in words, for there are some complications. One of the standard methods 
of indicating scale-size is to give the number of scales round the middle of the 
body, but in the present instance increased scale-size is accompanied by a 
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stouter habitus, so that the mid-body scale-count is approximately the same 
for all the groups. Another method is to give the number of scales on the 
vertebral line between the insertion of the fore and hind limbs ; this can 
be done with some degree of success, but as the dorsal scales are arranged in 
oblique series convergent towards the vertebral line, a more accurate method 
is to count the scales in a standard length of an oblique series. A complication 
which makes itself apparent in this method is that proportions change with 
growth, although the actual number of scales remains constant; consequently, 
the scale-counts obtained in this way are only comparable for individuals 
of approximately the same size. The variation in the shape of the head can 
be conveniently measured by a comparison of the length from the tip of the 
snout to the anterior border of the ear with the maximum width. The three 
recognizable forms are :— 

(a) Agama rueppelli rtjeppelli Vaillant. 

Agama rueppelli Vaillant in Revoil, Miss. Pays (^omalis, Kept. & Batr. p. 0, pi. i. 

(1882). 

Agama vaillanit Boulenger, Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova, (2) xv, 1895, p. 12. 

The distance from the tip of the snout to the anterior border of the ear is 
less than the maximum width of the head. The scales on the vertebral line 
vary from 22 to 29, and there are no enlarged dorso-lateral scales. The number 
of scales in an oblique series of the standard length (tip of snout to ear) varies 
in juveniles from 9 to 12, and in adults from 10 to 8. 

Distribution .—British Somaliland, northern Italian Somaliland, and the 
Ogaden district of Ethiopia. 

Specimens examined :— 


Snout to 

vent. 

Sex. 

Vertebral 

scales. 

Oblique 

scales. 

Locality. 

mm. 





24 

juv. 

26 

12 

Dagah Shabell. 

29 

»> 

27 

12 

10° 32' N., 48° 69' E. 

39 

»» 

27 

11 

Goolis Mt*. 

41 

9* 

29 

11 

Sol Qaud. 

43 

if 

27 

10 

Goolis Mts. 

46 

ft 

? 

9 

Zeila. 

48 

ft 

29 

12 

Ania, Ethiopia. 

49 

ft 

26 

10 

10° 42' N., 49° E. 

58 

6 

26 

10 

Buran Distr. 

03 

3 

22 

9 

10° 42' N., 49° E. 

63 

9 

26 

10 

Beretableh. 

70 

<J 

25 

8 

10° 27' N., 49° E. 

71 

<J 

26 

9 

Berbera. 

75 

9 

24 

8 

Hand. 

75 

9 

29 

9 

Webi Shebeli. 

77 

<J 

29 

10 

Saesabana, Ethiopia. 

81 

9 

T 

8 

Beretableh. 

84 

9 

28 

8 

Dagah Shabell. 

86 

9 

23 

8 

10° 32' N., 48° 59' E. 

102 


26 

8 

* Somaliland *; ootype. 
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( b ) Agama eueppelli sbptentbionalis, subsp. n. 

Agama vaillanti (non Boulenger) Lonnberg, Svenska Vet.-Ak. Handl. xlvii, 6, 1911, 
p. 6; Loveridge, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1920, p. 142; id. Bull. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. cli, 1929, p. 57 (in part). 

The distance from the tip of the snout to the anterior border of the ear 
is equal to the maximum width of the head. There are 30-35 scales on the 
vertebral line, and some of the dorso-laterals may be enlarged (Lonnberg, 
1911, p. 11). The number of scales in an oblique series of the standard length 
varies from 14 in half-grown specimens to 10 or 12 in adults. Colour as in 
the typical form. 


Distribution .—Central and 
Specimens examined:— 

southern Kenya. 


mm. 

62 

6 

35 

14 

Mbunji, Kenya. 

M. C. Z. 18280. 

77 

9 

34 

10 

Voi, Kenya. 

M. C. Z. 18281. 

78 

9 

33 

12 

Kenya Colony. 

U.S. N. M. 49059. 

78 

t 

32 

12 

Madagos, Kenya. 

C. A. S. 66032. 

88 

9 

31 

10 

Mt. Njero, Kenya. 

U.S. N. M. 66901. 

90 

9 

33 

12 

Kenya Colony. 

M. C. Z. 29640. 


(c) Agama rueppelli occidentalis, subsp. n. 

Agama vaillanti (non Boulenger) Loveridge, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. cli, 1929, p. 57 
(in part). 

In juvenile specimens the head is similar to that of the preceding race, 
but in adults the distance from snout to ear is longer than the maximum 
width. There are 36-38 scales on the vertebral line and some dorso-laterals 
may be slightly enlarged ; the number of scales in an oblique series of the 
standard length is 19-20 in juveniles and 15-17 in adults. The colour-pattern 
of immature specimens is similar to that of the typical form, but the adult 
is uniform light grey with a few small white dots on the sides. 

Distribution .—Lake Rudolf and the country between Kenya Colony and 
Ethiopia. 

Specimens examined :— 


mm. 






47 

juv. 

37 

20 

Mouth of the Kaliokwell 
River, Lake Rudolf. 

B.M. 1932.5.2.1. 

61 

ft 

36 

19 

»> »» 

B.M. 1932.6.2.2. 

65 

ft 

36 

17 

»» »* 

B.M. 1932.5.2.3. 

76 

<J 

38 

16 

»t it 

B.M. 1932.5.2.4. 

05 

9 

37 

16 

n »> 

B.M. 1932.5.2.5. 

97 

9 

38 

16 

Between Kenya Colony 
and Ethiopia. 

U.S. N. M. 66927. 


(31) Varanus ooellatus Riippel. 

Juv. <?. Sukh Plains, near Kachel, Lake Rudolf. 

(32) Ebemias spekh sextaeniata Stejneger. 

(J. Turkana Plains, near Nepal Pass, Lake Rudolf. 
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( 33 ) Philochorttjs intermeditjs rtjdolfensis, subsp. n. 

Holotype a (J, no. 1932.5.2.6 in the British Museum, from near the mouth 
of the Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf ; collected by E. B. Worthington. 

Head a little depressed, about once and two-thirds as long as broad, its depth 
equal to the distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum. Snout 
pointed, with rounded canthus rostralis. Hind limb reaching to half-way 
betwoen the fore limb and the ear ; foot once and a half as long as the head. 
Nostril separated from the first upper labial and the postnasal by a narrow 
rim ; prefrontals separated by a median granule ; frontal as long as its distance 
from the tip of the snout, once and a half as long as broad ; parietals once 
and a third as long as broad ; interparietal rhomboidal, once and two-thirds 
as long as broad, separated from the occipital by a group of three granules ; 
four supraoculars, the fourth broken up into four scales ; five supraciliaries, 
separated from the second and third supraoculars by a row of granules. Rostral 
not entering the nostril; a single postnasal; anterior loreal shorter than the 
second ; five upper labials anterior to the subocular ; a long narrow temporal 
along almost the whole outer margin of the parietal. 

Scales feebly keeled posteriorly, smooth anteriorly ; two median rows 
largest; 32 dorsals and laterals across the middle of the body ; 14 enlarged, 
feebly keeled scales between the hind limbs. Ventrals in 6 longitudinal and 
28 transverse series ; 20 gular scales in a longitudinal median series ; 7 plates 
in the collar; caudal scales strongly keeled, 22 in the fourth whorl; 10 
femoral pores on each side, 27 lamellae beneath the fourth toe. 

Colour as in the typical form. 

Dimensions.—End of snout to vent 46 mm. ; length of head 10; width 
of head 6 ; depth of head 5 ; fore limb 15 ; hind limb 29 ; foot 15 ; tail 130. 

The status of this form is very difficult to assess on the basis of a single 
specimen, but there are so many features in which it differs from the average 
of the normal form of P. intermedins from Somaliland that it is difficult to 
avoid regarding it as at least racially distinct. The most marked differences 
are to be seen in its more slender habitus, longer tail, differently proportioned 
head-shields (notably the interparietal), feebly keeled scales, the low number 
of scales across the body, and fewer femoral pores. 

(34) Latastia longicaudata revoili (Vaill.). 

2 (J (J, $. Near mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

<J. Lake Baringo ? 

(35) Mabuya brevtcollis (Wiegmann). 

<J ?. Near mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

(36) Lygosoma sundevallii (Smith). 

2 hgr. Near mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

Both specimens have 26 scale-rows. 
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(37) Ghamaeleon bitaeniattjs sohubotzi Sternfeld. 

<J. 14,000 ft., Mt. Kenya (L. C. Beadle). 

This is the first known specimen of this race for which we have a definite 
altitude and locality. The only previously known specimens were a juvenile 
from ‘ Mt. Kenya ’ and a male and female from an unknown source, but 
believed by their describer to have been collected on Mount Kilimanjaro. 
Whether or not the race actually does occur on this latter mountain must be 
considered doubtful, but there is no doubt that it is to be found at high 
altitudes on Mt. Kenya. 

This fact raises a very interesting question with rogard to the relationships 
and distribution of the various races. Sternfeld (1912) in his papers on the 
species has discussed some nine races, but for a clearer understanding we may 
reduce these nine to four principal groups, roughly characterized and distributed 
as follows :— 

I. The Ch. bitaeniatus bitaeniatus group (text-fig. 7), including bitaeniatus , 
ellioti , graueri , and tornieri. 

Text-fig. 7. 



Chamaeleon bitaematus bitaeniatus Fischer. 

These are forms with a relatively low casque, low gular crest, and no rostral 
process , the scaling may be more or less heterogeneous, one or two rows 
of enlarged flat scales are usually present on the flanks and there is some variation 
in the length, depth, and breadth of the head. They are found over a large 
area from Abyssinia to Tanganyika and from the Ituri region to western 
Kenya Colony ; they ascend the slopes of Ruwenzori to about 10,000 ft., 
but do not appear to extend so high in the mountains of Kenya Colony. 

II. Ch. bitaeniatus rudis (text-fig. 8) has a low casque, low gular crest, no 
rostral process, homogeneous scaling except for two slightly enlarged scale-rows 
on each flank and a short, broad, deep head; it intergrades with group I 
through graueri. It is found only on Mt. Ruwenzori between 10,000 and 
12,000 ft. 

III. Ch. bitaeniatus hohneli group (text-fig. 9); including leikipiensis , hohneli , 
and bergeri. This group is characterized by a very high casque, long gular 
crest, and a rostral process ; the scaling is heterogeneous and two well-marked 
rows of enlarged flat scales are usually present on each flank, the upper the 
better developed. These forms are found throughout the highlands of Kenya 
Colony from about 6,500 to 11,000 ft., and intergradc with group I through 
bitaeniatus. 
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IV. Ch. bitaeniatus schubotzi (text-fig. 10) has a low casque, low gular crest, 
no rostral process, heterogeneous scaling, with two well-developed rows of 
enlarged scales on each flank, the lower the larger; the head is short, broad, 
and deep. Mt. Kenya above 11,000 ft.; ? Kilimanjaro. 

It is thus seen that in the west the main stock (group I) gives rise at higher 
altitudes to group II, with complete intergradation between the two. In the 
east with increasing altitude differentiation has proceeded in quite a different 
direction, culminating in group III. But group IV, at a still higher altitude 
in the east, has the scalation of group III combined with the head-characters 


TexT-fig. 8. 



Fig. 8 .—Chamadeon bitaeniatus ruriis Boulenger. 

Fig. 9 .— ~ChamaeXeon bitaeniatus hfohneli Steindachner. 

Fig. 10 .—Chamaeleon bitaeniatus schubotzi Stemfeld. 

of group II, and no definite intergradation with any of the other forms can be 
traced. It is true that Stemfeld records an intermediate with graueri from 
the Kilimanjaro region, but as the occurrence of schubotzi on this mountain 
is doubtful, the status of the ‘ intermediate * is decidedly questionable. 

At first sight it would seem that rudis and schubotzi are the results of conver¬ 
gent evolution in response to similar environmental conditions, for both occur 
at very high altitudes. But if this were the case it would not be unreasonable 
to expect to find analogous forms at intermediate heights on the two mountains 
which they inhabit. This expectation is not fulfilled, for between about 
6,600 and 11,000 feet on Kenya only the high-casqued rostral-horned hohndi 
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is known, whereas on Ruwenzori graueri occupies the same zone. In fact, 
schubotzi , although apparently most closely allied to the forms of group I 
(probably bitaeniatus), is entirely separated from it geographically by the 
hohneli group, whereas rudis is in direct geographical contact with its nearest 
relatives. This peculiar situation of schubotzi only seems susceptible of 
explanation in one of two ways :—Either (a) it has arisen as an atavistic 
mutation of hohneli or (b) hohneli is the product of a secondary evolutionary 
outburst of the stem-form, which has cut off schubotzi from its nearest allies 
and has possibly supplanted a previously existing intermediate. 

Which of these explanations is the more probable cannot be gauged except 
by previously conceived ideas of the methods of evolution. But should it be 
found that there is on Kilimanjaro a third form analogous with rudis and 
schubotzi , and that this is linked with the stem-form by Sternf eld's ‘inter¬ 
mediates ’ mentioned above, a greater degree of probability will be given to the 
second hypothesis. 

(38) Trionyx triunguis (Forsk.). 

Juv. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 

(39) Crocodilus nilotious Laur. 

Juv. Mouth of Kaliokwell River, Lake Rudolf. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—6. Rotif&res et Gastrotrichos. Par P. de Beauchamp, profes- 
seur a la Faculte des Sciences de Strasbourg. 

(Avec 4 figures dans le texte) 

La collection dont Mr. Worthington a bien voulu me confier Tetude complete 
lieureusement celle de V Expedition Percy Sladen dont je venais de publier 
la liste (1932): en plus de deux lacs d6j& explores par celle-ci, un grand nombre 
d’autres ont et6 etudi6s dans des conditions variees, et des peches pratiques 
au milieu de la vegetation, les num^ros 31, 39, 617 * ont permis de recueillir 
bon nombre d’esp&ces non pelagiques, d’ailleurs assez banales ; il est singulier 
en particulier de n'avoir trouve comme Lecane et Monostyla que deux especes 
communes. J’attendrai n6anmoins une autre occasion pour donnor un coup 
d’oeil d’erisemble sur la faune rotatoriemie de l’Afrique tropicale. Vu le grand 
nombre des stations, j’6numererai ici le.- especes dans l’ordre systematique en 
donnant pour chacune les numeros de celles ou elle se rencontre t et eventuelle- 
inent les remarques necessaires. Les indications d’abondance a et r seront 
clonuses seulement dans le cas d’exemplaires extremement nombreux ou tout 
a fait isol&s. Comme pr£c6demment j’emploie pour les genres qui n’ont pas 
encore fait Tobjet d’une revision les noms les plus classiques sauf a indiqu<»r les 
autres, plus ou moins corrects et plus ou moins connus, entre crochets [ ]. Je 
renvoie au ‘ Synopsis 5 de Hairing (1913) pour les complements de bibliographic 
et k Particle recent de Bryce (1931) pour remuneration des travaux con* 
cernant 1’Afrique. 

Bien que simplement fixe au formol, le materiel etait en parfait etat et 
permettait en general l’etude des details les plus deiicats. La retraction, 
a laquelle d’ailleurs echappent ton jours partiellement quelques exemplaires 
quand ils sont nombreux, n’a pas empeche la determination des Notommatides, 
qui peuvent aujourd’hui gr&ce aux figures d’Harring et Myers etre le plus 
sou vent identifies par le mastax. Pour les Rhizotes seuls elle a empeche 
l’attribution de noms precis ; les Bdelloides sont, sauf exceptions, inutilisables 
avec quelque technique que ce soit. 

* The numbers throughout refer to th6 station list (Worthington, 1932).—K. B. W. 

f Ceci a l’inconv6nient de ne pas mettre en Evidence le groupernent naturel des ©spaces, 
qui ne pourra ressortir qu© des listes completes de plancton. lndiquons seulement quo le 
oaract&ro de coux-ci en ce qui concern© les Rotifdres est celui dissociations d’eau douce, 
sauf pour le Lac Rodolphe et ses dependancos et un petit cmt&re prds du Naivasha, qui ont 
fourni des documents importants sur 1’involution de Brachionus pala dans les eaux saleos 
et alcalines. 
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ROTTP^RES. 

PloImes. 

Notommata copeus Ehrbg. 

39. 

Notommata cerberus Gosse. 

39 r. 

Resticula melandoous Gosse. 

617 r. 

POLYABTHBA PLATYPTEBA Ehrbg. [TBIGLA Ehrbg.]. 

38, 627 a, 628. 

Asflanchna bkightwblli Goase [amphora Huda., sieboldi Leyd.]. 

28, 31, 603, 623. 

Tbichooeboa [Rattulus] stylata Gosse. 

18 r, 121, 527, 603, 814, 824. 

Dinooharis [Trichotria] tetraotis Ehrbg. 

39 r, 43, 617. 

Polychaetus (Maobochaetus) oollinsi Gosse. 

31 r, 617 r .—Les exemplaires do la premiere station appartiennent & une 
vari6t6 d6j& connue (Manfredi, 1927; toutefois les 6pines des angles lat6ro- 
sup6rieurs sont r6duites plut6t que supprimees) sans ergots & la base du pied, 
les autres sont typiques. 

Eudactylota eudactylotum Gosse. 

617 r.—Ce genre cr64 par Paola Manfredi en 1927 a la priority sur Beaucham- 
pdla que Remane a en I’amabilit/i de me dedior en 1929. 

Euchlanis (Dipleuchlanis) propatula Gosse. 

617 r. 

Lepadella patella Muller. 

31. 

Mytilina ventralis Ehrbg. 

39, 617. 

Mytilina ventralis var. brevispin a EhrW 
43. 

Lecane luna Muller. 

31, 39, 43, 617, 824. 

Monostyla bulla Gosse. 

14 r, 28, 31, 38, 39, 43, 627, 617, 824, 833. 
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Notofs [Epiphanes] mollis Hempel. 

527, 528, 552 r, 603, 814, 824, 833. 

De cette esp&ce ct66 par Hempel (1886, Illinois) sous le nom de Brachionus 
mollis et rectecrite encore plus sommairement par Barrois et Daday (1894, 
Syrie) sous celui de Notops macrourus , nous n’avons qu’une 6tude un peu 
d6taill6e, cello do ce dernier auteur en 1903 (Asie Mineure ; elle a 6t6 cit6e 
aussi d’Afrique par le meme, 1907, do Ceylan par Apstein, Bussie par N6iz- 
vestno va-Jadina, 1924, et Fadeev, 1925...). Pour pr6ciser la discussion de 
ses affinites, j’utiliserai en outre du materiel de Dr. Worthington, dont aucun 
exemplaire n’est entierement 6tal6, quelques autres pech6s et pr6par6s par 
moi en 1907 aux environs de Bourg (Ain), seule locality de France oh je con- 
naisse cette rare espfece, qui n*a guere 6tudi£e k l’6tat vivant.* 

Son attribution g6n6rique est en effet discutable ; Jennings (1900), apres 
avoir compart les mat&iaux de Hempel k son Notops pdagicus declare que 
le premier est bien un Brachionus comme le second un Notops ; je serais plutot 
d’un avis oppose pour les raisons qui seront donnees plus loin. .. D’autre part 
Harring ayant reconnu que le g. Hydatina porte un nom preoccup6 le r6unit 
h Notops sous le nom d 'Epiphanes cr66 par Ehrenberg pour l’esp&ce clavulata 
et neglig^ ensuite. II est certain que cette espece f et les quatre autres ( senta , 
brachionus , pelagica , mollis) qui formeraient le genre en question ont entre 
elles des similitudes considerables, mais leur forme g£ii6rale indique des 
evolutions dans des sens tres d iff brents : elles necessiteront sans doute une 
subdivision dont la base ne peut-etre encore precisee : l’6baucho de lorica 
existant cliez brachionus et pelagica est tres 61oignee de celle, plus accentu6e 
a premiere vue, que nous allons trouver dans mollis. (Test pour ne rien 
pr6juger quo j’emploie provisoirement pour elle le nom de Notops , car elle 
ne peut en tous cas rester dans le g. Brachionus. 

I/animal, vu de profil bien 6tal6, a pourtant tout a fait Faspect d’une espece 
de ce genre, et en particular du Br. pala dont un assez fort grossissement est 
n6cessaire pour le distinguer : corps renfl6 surtout dans la region lombaire, 
k cuticule transparente et depressible, a cavitd spacieuse, prolong^ par un 
pied tres long dans Fextension complete (qui est rare, texte-fig. 1, A) et 
finement rid6 transversalement memo alors,{ renfermant des glandcs tres 

♦ C’est d’apr&s eux qu’a d6j& 6te fait un schema donne k la p. 20 de mon travail de 1909 
et oil la position aberrant© du tentacule nacal est mal indiquee; il est intorcale, dans 
le simple but de donner une id6e de l’e volution de la lorica, entre Notops brachionus et 
Brachionus pala , ce qui est syst6matiquement inexact, comme nous allons lo voir. 

•f La reduction du pied et le gonflement du corps qui lui donnont un convergence 
d’aspect si remarquable avec un Asplanchnopus so sent produits parallMement chez une 
espece du g. voisin Bhinops [Rhinoglena], B. fertoensis Varga, 1926. 

J II est en g£n6ral a moitid r^tracte comme l’a figure Hempel dont le dessin (que jo 
suppose celui reproduit par Jennings dans ‘ Synopsis of North-American Invertebrates *; je 
n’ai pu voir la diagnose original©) correspond k notre texte-fig. 1, B, tandis que Barrois et 
Daday Font indiqu6 6tal6, et c’est ce qui fait que les auteurs ont pris l’un ou l’autre nom. 
Apstein en 1910 reconnaft sur l’indication de Kousselet que son N. macrurus (telle est 
Forthographe qu’il emploie) doit s’appeler mollis , 
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minces termin^es par un reservoir h6misph6rique au dessus des deux petits 
orteils pointus et un peu courb6s vers l’ext^rieur. Sur une vue frontale 
(texte-fig. 1, c), d6j& donn6e par Daday, l’aspect est tout autre: le tronc 
a une forme d’amphore, beaucoup plus 6troite que chez lea Brachions (dont 


Tbxtb-fig. 1. 



Notops mollis Hempel. 

A. De profil, couronne retraot^o, pied 6tale, du Lac Edouard. B. Do profil, couronne 
6ta16e, pied A moiti6 r6tract6, de Bourg (Ain) ainsi que les suivants. 0. Vue doreale, 
pied compl&tement r6tract4. D Couronne, vue ventrale. Tous x 205. 

t tentacules nucal et lombaire. 


N. brachionus et pelagicus ont au eontraire le galbe) et rappelant plut6t en 
plus rigide eelui d’Hydatina senia. D’autre part la lorica, aussi 6paisse en 
apparence que celle de Br . pala, se termine pourtant en haut par un rebord 
sans dents, mais avec des ondulations rdgulieres qui correspondent aux plis de 
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l’orifice ferm6 en bourse lors de la retraction, chose impossible ohez les 
Brachions oh tout au plus il se r6tr6cit 16gerement. II y a une vingtaine de 
ces bourrelets arrondis, qui manquent ventralement, car le bord mental est 
droit ou un peu d^primA Sur la ligno m6diane dorsale au contraire se trouve 
un bourrelet impair un peu plus marque et surplombant k l’6tatde contraction. 
Tous les Brachions sauf B. tridens Hood (si cette curieuse espfece n’est pas 
fondle sur une anomalie ou une erreur d’observation) ont ]k par contre une 
echancrure par oh sort le tentacule nucal, et Jennings dit qu’il en est de raeme 
dans notre esp&ce, ce qui est inexact: chez elle le tentacule est insM sur la lorica 
m&me, bien au-dessous du bord superieur.* 

L’erreur sur ce point fondamental tient d’abord k ce que sur l’aspect de 
profil le tentacule apparait intercal6 entre deux plis longitudinaux qui semblent 
les bords d’une telle echancrure, ensuite k ce qu’il est k promihre vue invisible 
quand la couronne ost re tractive, ce qui fait croire qu’il Test avec elle ; en r6alite 
on le retrouve alors (texte-fig. 1, A) sous forme d’une petite protuberance k la 
base du pli impair, et on constate alors qu’il est completement ravaging en doigt 
de gant par la traction d’un muscle (ou tout bonneraent de son nerf, la paroi 
6tant refoul^e en dehors par la pression interne). En tous cas il y a Ik un 
caracthre qui 6carte N. mollis aussi bien des Brachions que des N. brachionus 
et pelagicus qui ont la me me disposition que ceux-ci malgr6 leur lorica k peine 
6bauchee ; le dernier a raeme le bord mual d6coup6 en 4 courtes dents, et e’est 
pour cela que je l’ai dit plus voisin des Brachions. Ce bord nucal de la lorica 
n’est pas homologue dans les deux cas. Ce n’est que dans une famille fort 61oign6e, 
celle des Trichocercid^s [Rattulides] que l’on voit la lorica continue vers 
le haut par une gaine collaire capable aussi de se plisser et donnant insertion 
au tentacule. On peut aussi rappeler le cas des Dinocharis [Trichotria]. 

Les tentacules lombaires sont situ6s vers le milieu de la longueur de la lorica, 
un peu plus haut que dans lea formes voisines. A la base du pied celle-ci ne forme 
qu’un repli dont le contour peut varier. Il existe lat6ralement plusieurs paires 
de muscles circulaires, ou piutot transversaux car ils sont courts, mais ceux-ci 
se trouvent aussi chez Br. pala dont la lorica est 6galement souple ; par contre 
le sphincter continu qui ferme son orifice n’existe bien entendu pas chez 
celui-ci. Le rest© de l’organisation n’a rien de remarquable, pour autant 
qu’il peut etre 6tudi6 k l’6tat fix6. L’appareil rotateur tres sommairement 
indiqu6 par Daday est tout k fait du type indique par Jennings poui N. pelagicus 
et clavulatus et qui diffkre k peine de celui de l’Hydatine. La bande cilice peri- 
ph6rique ne se d6coupe pas en lobes saillants comme chez les Brachions, 
caracthre qui parait d’abord chez ceux-ci en rapport avec les epines du bord 
de la lorica entre lesquelles ils s’intercalent, et qui pourtant n’existe pas chez 
les Noteus [Platyias] oh celles-ci sont trhs developp6es... Le mastax mall6e 
k 7 dents serait difficile k distinguer de celui des formes voisines. 

* Daday, chose singular©, ne figure pas la lorica, ni par suite son rapport avec le tentacule 
qu’il indique et dont il parait donner la presence comme un caractfcre difterentiel vis-&-vis 
de N, brachionus ! 

LJNN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL t XXXVIII 
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Brachionus angularis Gosse. 

28 a, 31 a, 38 a, 43, 216 r, 627, 528, 630, 603, 623 a, 814 a, 824, 833. 

Brachionus angularis var. caudata Barrois et Daday. 

31 (2), 38, 43, 530, 603, 623 a, 824. 

Forme d6j& souvent signalee en Afrique. C’eat k elle et non k Br. pala 
[calyciflorus] comme le dit par megarde Harring, 1913, que se rapporte Br. tetra- 
canthu8 Collin de la meme region. La longueur des 6pines bordant le pied 
est tr&s variable, lea plus courtes ae trouvent dans le lac Kachira, 824. 

Brachionus budapestinbnsis Daday. 

833 r. 

Brachionus pala Ehrbg. [calyciflorus Pall.]. 

14, 28, 38, 250 r, 528, 530, 814, 824, 833. 

Brachionus pala var. amphiceros Ehrbg. 

527, 528, 603, 623. 

Brachionus pala var. spinosa Wierzejski. 

623. 

Brachionus pala var. quartaria, nov. 

31 r, 117 r, 211 B, 248 a, 250, 257, 258. 

Brachionus pala var. inermis Schmarda. 

33.—Ces deux demiferes formes sont d’un int6r£t tout special et me permettent 
de completer ce que j’ai dit en 1932 de la reduction du Br. pala dans les eaux 
salves, laquelle peut arriver a un degr6 d6passant de beaucoup celui du Br. pala 
dimidiatus Bryce que je connaissais seul alors. A part deux individus peut- 
etre moins r6duits, dans les lacs Naivasha et Baringo, Br. pala quartarius 
a 6t6 trouv6 exclusivement dans le lac Rodolphe et les marais alcalins qui 
en dependent, associ6 presqu ’uniquement k Br. plicatilis ce qui suffirait k 
d&nontrer le caract&re salin de ces eaux (bien que ce dernier soit un peu plus 
r6pandu dans notre materiel). La reduction de la taille et des 6pines est trfes 
marquee par rapport aux dimidiatus (texte-fig. 2, A et B) (120 /jl) et la lorica est 
trfes mince de sorte que les trois bourrelets arrondis (deux dorsaux, un ventral) 
form6s par le tegument collaire invagin6 et indiqu6s en pointill6 sur les figures 
sont k peine moins accentu6s que sa limite sup6rieure. Dans un exemplaire 
mfime (texte-fig. 2, C) la taille 6tait encore plus faible et les dents r&iuites 
k des ondulations du rebord. 

C’est la oonnaissance de cette forme qui m’a permis d’interpreter le singulier 
petit Rotiffere trouv6 en quelques exemplaires dans le lac-crat&re 33 qui n’en 
renfermait aucun autre, au milieu d’un plancton dense de Cyanophyc^es 
(Spindina ?) qui parait caract^ristique de ces eaux min6ralis6es (il sera 
int&essant de savoir si celle-ci l’ltait plus que les pr6c6dentes). Je l’avais 
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d’abord rapports au genre Pompholyx , mais quelques-uns ont un pied 6tal6 qui 
garde les caractferes de celia de Br. paid, et il n’est pas douteux qu’il repr6sente 
Je terme ultime et impr^vu de la reduction de cette espece. R6gulieremont 
ovoide, long de 95 p seulement, il a un bord superieur tout k fait depourvu 
d’epines et tres souple, de sorte qu’il se distingue a peine des bourrelets d6j& 
mentionnes et que dans le cas de forte retraction il se deprime en une large 
echancrure dorsale, tandis que si la couronne est sortie il est k peine sinueux (E). 
Le cdte ventral reste a peu pres droit, le bourrelet adjacent etant impair. Pour 


Texte-fio. 2. 




Formes reduites de Brachionus pala Ehrbg., loricas. 

A. dimidiatus Bryce, d’Abyssinie. B. quartarius , var. nov., du Lac Rodolphe. C. Autre 
forme du mdme. D. inermia Schmarda, p6cho 33. E. inermia Schmarda, bords 
sup6rieurs, couronne 6tal6e. Tous vue dorsale, x 400. 


la comparaison je figure k nouveau au meme grossissement que les formes 
ici decrites le type dimidiatus de Bryce (Abyssinie) que jai retrouv^ presqu’iden- 
tique dans le lac Elmenteita. 

Pour nommer cette forme je fais usage d’un vieux nom de Schmarda (1854) 
que 6tait consid6r6 comme douteux, vu la simplicity de sa figure, mais se 
rapporte k lui aussi bien que la permettent des caracteres purement n6gatifs. 
Le fait qu’il a 6t4 trouv£ en Egypte dans les lacs Natron corrobore le rapproche¬ 
ment ; il parait toutefois avoir une taille au moins double. Personne sans 

17* 
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les interm&liaires qui viennent d’etre dterits n’aurait eu l’id6e de le rapporter 
au cycle de variation de Br. pah,.* 

Brachionus urceolaris Ehrbg. [oapsuiiflorus Pall.] var rubens Ehrbg. 
[uroeus L. ?]. 

31. 

Brachionus bakeri Ehrbg. [tridentattts Hermann]. 

31, 43, 814 r. 

Brachionus bakeri var. cluniorbicularis Skorikov. 

31,43. 

Brachionus falcatus Zacharias. 

121 r, 814, 824. 

Brachionus plicatilis Muller [mulleri Ehrbg.]. 

106 r, 211 B r, 234, 248 a, 260 a, 258, 271 a, 627 r, 814 r. 

Brachionus mjxitaris Ehrbg. [patulus Muller]. 

12 f, 106 r, 814. 

Noteus [Platyias] quadrioornis Ehrbg. 

Anuraea aculeata Ehrbg. [Keratella quadrata Muller] var. valga 
Ehrbg. 

12, 14 a, 18 a, 28 a, 31a, 38 a, 43, 106 a, 117 a, 121a, 527, 528, 530 r, 552 r, 
671 r, 603 a, 623, 814, 824, 833.—L’espece la plus frequent*; et la plus 
abondante des planctons d’Afrique tropicale et, comme tous les auteurs l’ont 
notd, presque toujours sous cette forme a epines inferieures asym&ariques, 
d’ailleurs plus ou moins longues. 

Anuraea aculeata var. stipitata Ehrbg. 

31. 

Anuraeopsis fissa Gosse [hypelasma Gosse]. 

814, 833 r. 

Anuraeopsis navioula Rousselet var. coelata, nov. 

814.—L’histoire de cette espece se r6duit k ma connaissance a sa description 
par Bousselet en 1911 dans un planoton du lac Gregory, Ceylan, communique 
par Apstein, qui en avait donnA un croquis en 1910. L’animal assez abondant 
dans le lac Nakavali, oh se trouvait aussi la prAcAdente espece banale, parait 
& premiere vue assez different de ses figures comme le montrera la comparaison 

* Toutes ces formes restent bien distinctes du Br. angvlaria, qui a aussi des types trAs 
rAduits, par la loriea globuleuse non aplatie ni divisAe en plaques dorsale et ventrale, qui 
caractArise par rapport aux autres Braehions la sArie du Br. pala et celle du Br. plicatilis. 
Lee formes rAduites de celui-ei (Murray, 1913) gardent une grande taille et des ondulations 
au bord mental. 

t From stomach of Fish, TUapia nigra. —E. B. W. 
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avec les n6tres (texte-fig. 3) ; il semble que ces divergences portent sur des 
details de forme et d’omementation qu’on a l’habitude de voir varier ample- 
mont dans le g. voisin Anuraea et qui n’ont peut-etre pas ete indiqu6s avec une 
precision absoiue dans les premiers dessins ; aussi je ne veux en faire qu’une 
variety. 

La tailie est exactement la meme, 92 /x, et minuscule pour un Rotifere comme 
le dit R. La forme de la lorica parait moms effilee aux extr6mit6s; pour la 
sup^rieure au moins, cela semble tenir a ce que mes individus avaient en general 
la couronne etal6e, et qu’il y a retr^cissement quand elle est rentree (D). 
L’aspeet est alors bilobe, les deux bords finement denticules, le dorsal d^bordant 

TeXTE-FIG. 3. 



Anuraeopsis navicula Rousselet var codata , nov., du lac Nakavali. 

A. Vue dorsal©. B. Vue de profil. C. Bords supdrieurs, vue ventral©. 
1). Bords sup&rieurs, vue dorsale, couronne retract^e. Tous x 570. 


le ventral, ayant chacun une encocke, plus large et plus basse au premier; 
R. dit que le ventral est droit, mais sa figure, comme cello d’Apstein, semble 
indiquer plutot une ligne transversale sous une echancrure. Sur la face dorsale, 
r6gulieremcnt bomb6e, se trouvent quatre cretes longitudinales qui en haut 
et en bas se ramifient pour limiter des areoles polygonales dont les figures 
montrent suffisamment la disposition. Elies portent aussi des ponctuations 
saillantes, trfes irr6gulieres comme tailie, contour et repartition, qui ne s’6ten- 
dent pas au fond des trois sillons d61imit6s par elles ; au contraire, elles couvrent 
completement les deux sillons situ6s en dehors, sauf un petit espace, un peu 
saiUant au dessua d’une crete transversale situ6e au quart inf6rieur, ou se 
trouve certainement le tentacule lombaire bien que je n’aie pu l’apercevoir. 
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La plaque ventrale ne presente aueune omementation sauf deux courtes cretes 
longitudinales prfes du bord sup6rieur, doubles en dedans d’une rangee de 
ponctuations. R. n’a figure ni cretes ni ar^oles, mais une ponctuation uni¬ 
forme sur toute la lorica. 

Cette plaque ventrale est un peu plus courte que 1’autre et legferement 
6chancr6e au-dessus de Tanus. A sa junction avec l’autre se trouvent un ou 
deux plis assez mal d^finis qui donnent beaucoup moins que chez A . fissa 
I’impression d’un soufflet mince s6parant deux plaques rigides. On ne peut 
rien voir du reste de 1’organisation, sauf le contour de la couronne, dont la 
protuberance cili6e m6diane est tres saillante, et le mastax mall6e tres 
semblable k celui de Fautre espece. On ne peut en particular reconnaitro la 
presence du sac r6tro-c6r6bral bien d6veloppe de celle-ci. 

Trlarthra [Filinia] longiseta Ehrbg. 

14, 18, 28, 43 a, 527 r, 528, 603, 833 a. 

Triarthra longiseta var. limnetica Zacharias. 

31, 106, 117 a, 121 a, 824. 

Tetramastix opoliensis Zacharias. 

28 r, 43 a, 117, 121 a, 814 a, 833. 

Pedalia mira Hudson. 

117. 

Pedalia intermedia Wiszniewski. 

14 r, 28, 31 r, 38 a, 43, 117, 121a, 527, 528, 623, 814.—Cette espece, 
confondue avec la pr^cedente jusqu’il y a trois ans, 6tait beaucoup plus oommuno 
qu’elle dans ce materiel. Dans la seule pecho du lac Baringo ou elles se 
rencontrent ensemble, les exemplaires en mauvais 6tat laissaient peu voir Jes 
caracteres exterieurs et il 6tait ne^essaire de preparer les mastax pour les 
s^parer. 

Pterodina [Testudinella] patina Hermami. 

814 r, 824 r. 

Rhizotes. 

Oecistes [Ptygura], Lacinularia [Sinantherina], Megalotrocha. 

Ces trois genres, auxquels il faudrait peut-etre ajouter Pseudoecistes Stenroos 
et Voronkovna Fadeev sont a mon sens fort peu s6par£s et Ton manque de bons 
caracteres pour attribuer a Tun d’eux une espece, surtout quand la couronne 
est retract6e ; la vie colonial© ou libre ne peuvent suffire k cet 6gard. D’ailleurs 
la plupart des formes connues sont assez vaguement d6crites. Je pr^fere 
done 6num6rer, sans attribution precise, celles que j’ai pu s6parer dans la 
v6g6tation du Naivasha:— 

A. 31.—Une espece coloniale de grande taille, tegument 6pais et rid6, deux 
petits yeux, uncus k trois grosses dents principals espac6es. 

/ 
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B. 31, 43.—Une espece isol6e, pied tres allonge, 2 gros yeux peut-etre 
inconstants, uncus k 3-4 dents principales de taiile d6croissante. 

C. 39.—Une espece coloniale fix6e de grande faille k gel6e abondante, 
premieres dents decroissant r6gulierement. 

I). 39.—Colonies fixees plus petites et plus rares, deux petits crochets 
au-dessus de l’appareil rotateur retracte, premieres dents tres fines. 

E. 39.— Oecistes longicornis Davis ? Forme fixee isoleo k fourreau assez 
mince charge de Diatomees et autres corps bruns en stries radiaires, tentacules 
pairs longs, k l’inverse des precedents, pas de crochets, pMoncule secrete 
assez developpe. 

Limnias annulatus Bailey [melicerta Weisse], 

39. 

CONOCHILOIDES LOSSUARIUS Hudson. 

31, 117 a, 814.—Tous les exemplaires paraissent bieii appartenir a cette 
espece, dont C. coenobasis Skorikov, 1914, n’est sans doute pas distinct. La base 
commune des deux tentacules est de longueur relative tres variable suivant 
la contraction. 

Floscularia [Collotheca] sp. 

39.—Un seul exemplairc qui parait avoir la couronne trilobee. 

Bdelloides. 

Rotifer neptunius Milne [Rotaria neptunoida Marring]. 

31, 527. 

Dissotkocha accleata Ehrbg. var medioaculeata Janson. 

017.—Rossede une 14« petite 6pine sur la ligne mediane devant les autres. 

Bdelloides indetermivables. 

18, 31, 39, 43, 271, 527, 530, 617. 

GASTROTRICHES. 

Kijanebalola, gen. nov. [ Eretmia Goss v pro parte ?J. 

Kijanebalola dubia, sp. n. 

Le singulier animal dont il va s’agir a ete trouve dans le plancton 833 du lac 
Kijanebalola en deux exemplaires seulement: apres la d6couverte du premier 
et vu rint6ret qui s’attachait a elucider ses particularites, Dr. Worthington 
a bien voulu me confier le reste de cette peche, une trentaine de centimetres 
cubes dont l’examen minutieux et penible vu l’abondance des Cop6podes 
et des Chroococcac6es ne m’en a procure qu’un second, qui a pu £tre monte 
en preparation. Ms etaient d’ailleurs en excellent 6tat et m’ont fourni tout 
ce qui etait possible dans ces conditions. Nous verrons que la seule forme 
connue (plutdt mal) dont il soit possible de le rapprocher a et6 consid6r6e 
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Texte-fig. 4. 



Kijanebaloln dvbia , gen. et sp. n. 

A. Aspect ext6riour, vue ventrale. B. Aspect ext&ieur, vue dorsalo. C. Organes internes, 
vue ventrale; les trois x 450. D, E, F. Detail des Opines, x 075. G. Pharynx vu 
de profil; leg filches indiquent approximativement la direction dee vues portant 
la mdine lettre. H et I. Le meme vu respectivement par le bout buccal et le bout 
cardiaque. 

0., ovate; p ., prolongements tontaculiformes cophaliqueB j t., touffeg ciliaires lat^rales. 
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successivement comme un Rotifere et comme un Rhizopode; je ne puis 
en faire qu’un Gastrotriche Chaetonotoide, d’ailleurs passablement aberrant.* 

Aux faibles grossissements il apparait (texte-fig. 4, A et B, oh l’animal corn- 
prime eat un peu trop large) comme une petite coque longue de 150 fi environ, 
presque regulierement ovoide, epineuse sauf au niveau de son orifice, qui donne 
bien l’impression d’un test de Rhizopode voisin des Euglyphes ; un examen plus 
approfondi r6vele une structure different© et une masse viscerale entouree 
d’une cavite spacieuse, raccord^e a lorifice, dont s’eehappent des cils, par 
un repli annulaire de tegument tres mince. En effet, l’extremite cephalique 
cst invaginee, ce qui rappelle plus les Rotiferes que les Gastrotriches, lesquels 
sc raccourcissent ou se tordent simplement k la fixation. 

L’aspect 6pineux et reticul6 de la coque est du k des protuberances, souleve- 
ments creux de la cuticule dont on ne peut distinguer l’epiderme, qui sont 
alignees en quinconce, c’est k dire en une vingtaine de rangees longitudinales 
(8 ou 9 par rangee y compris les petites des extremites) avec altemance d’une 
file k I'autre. Je les appellerai ecailles faute d’un meilleur mot, mais ellcs 
ne sont pas superposes k la cuticule, ni formees par son epaississement, elles 
en sont de simples gaufrures. Comme le montrent les fig. D, E, F, ce sont 
des pyramides triangulaires creuses a aretes un peu courbes, la plus grande 
etant longitudinale. Celle-ci presente un double contour et se termine en haut 
par un petit renflement, en bas par une pointe, a peine saillante habitucllement 
a la jonction des deux autres, mais qui sur certaines ecailles s’allonge en une 
veritable epine crochue. Celles qui presentent ce caractere se trouvent a 
l’extr&nite inferieure et sur les cotes du corps, les plus longues au nombre 
de trois etant un peu au-dessous du milieu. 

Dans le bas de la face ventrale f les ecailles diminuent rapidement de taillo 
et se reduisent a de petits accents circonflexes retournes ; le bord terminal 
present© quatre denticules accompagnant semble-t-il l’anus. Du cote dorsal 
les Readies ne rapetissent que sur la ligne median©, les laterales s’allongent 
en 6pines formant deux groupes de 5 ou 6. Plus bas se trouvent de vditables 
soies, une rangee transversale de 4 et 2 terminales plus longues. A la partie 
sup&ieure les 6cailles se r6duisent aussi rapidement; du cot6 ventral elles 
s’arretent assez brusquement, laissant lisse, du moins chez l’exemplaire le moins 
contracts, la levre de l’orifice, tandis que du cote dorsal elles so resolvent 
en petites granulations qui denticulent celle-ci. 

Enfin sur les cot£s du corps existent trois touffes de cils longs et un peu 
flexueux correspondant comme position aux groupes dOpines allong^es qui les 


* Pour touteB les allusions a l’anatomie des Gastrotriches je renvoie aux deux ouvragos 
de Remane, 1926 et 1929. 

f II n’est pas ais6 d’identifier le dos et le ventre, le c-erveau n’6tant pas visible et la 
position des gonades pouvant varier chez les Gastrotriches. J'ai consider^ comme dorsal 
le oSt4 oh les opines des extr6mit6s sont le plus d6veloppees, ce qui implique que la bouche est 
d6vi6e dorsalement par la retraction et les oeufs d6velopp6s ventraux. 
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entourent; la plus d6velopp6e se trouve comme pour ceux-ci la m6diane, plac6e 
pres du tiers inf6rieur. Elle est un peu ventrale tandis que les deux autres sont 
plutot dorsales. Elies sont ins6r<§es sur le tegument sans depression ni saillie, 
mais k chacune correspond une papille assez large qui part de la masse viscerate 
pour s’accoler au tegument a leur niveau par un epaississement de sa paroi 
creuse... 

La structure du tegument, tout a fait etrangere aux Rotiferes, suggere au 
contraire un Gastrotriche : presque toutes les formes d’6cailles et d’epines si 
frequentes et varies dans ce groupe se ramenent vraisemblablement au schema 
ci-dessus avec des proportions differentes du triangle ou triedre basal et du pro- 
longement qui le termine. Les soies terminales ont une grande analogic avec 
celles des Neogossea que j’ai eu l’occasion d’etudier en 1930 (forme egalement 
peiagique) et dessinent une ebauche de furca. Une difference import&nte est 
que tous les Gastrotriches ont sur la face ventrale une ciliation continue ou 
non dont il n’y a ici nulle trace. II est vrai que chez Proichthydium elle se 
raccourcit en une plaque buccale superieure qui disparaitrait si la tete s’invaginait 
comme dans notre animal... Les trois paires do touffes ciliaires sont-elles un 
reste de cette ciliation du corps ? Elies ne paraissent pas locomotrices vu le 
developpement des groupes d Opines qui les protegent et il semble tentant de 
les homologuer aux tentacules des Rotiferes (dont les Gastrotriches n’ont nulle 
trace), bien que ceux-ci ne forment pas plus de deux paires * et aient un aspect 
en pinceau raide assez different... 

De la t$te invagin6e s’^chappent par l’orifice sup&ieur des cils assez longs 
surtout lateralement et deux prolongements digitiformes allong6s et un peu 
renfl6s k I’extr6mit6, semblant formes de protoplasme hyalin. 11 en existe 
de semblables, pairs ou impairs, chez divers Rotiferes (Ascomorpha, Anapvs 
[Chromogaster] y Trichocercid6s), mais aussi chez les Gastrotriches Thaumasto - 
derma et Neogossea encore. L’analogic est marquee aveo le dernier de ces 
genres, car la bouche, d6viee vers la face dorsale comme il a 6t6 dit, apparait 
entour6e d’un repli circulaire k bord denticule, il est vrai non soutenu par des 
soies d6velopp6es. 

Le pharynx qui lui fait imm&liatement suite offre un caractere encore plus 
particulier et qui renforce Tapparence composite de l’animal. Sa forme ovoide 
et courte l’6carte du pharynx des Gastrotriches dans son ensemble, mais 
il ressemble beaucoup a la moiti£ proximale du pharynx de Neogossea qui 
forme un veritable bulbe renfl^ analogue a celui de beaucoup de Nematodes ; 
j’ai d’ailleurs montr6 que dans l’embryologie la formation de la moitte distale 
est tardive. Par contre il renferme des parties dures, differenciations cuti- 
culaires qui manquent aux Gastrotriches, et sous une certaine incidence, 
en vue exactement ventrale, elles pr6sentent une similitude frappante avec 

* Il est vrai qu’on pourrait consid&er l’organe eensoriel caudal de certains Notommatid6s 
comme primitivement pair de m&ne que le tentacule nuoal qui le reste quelquefois. 
D’ailleurs Remane (1929-32 et 1932) vient de d&srire chez les Rotiferes plusieurs autres 
organes sensoriels pairs ou non, ce qui ote toute importance k leur nombre. 
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les trophi d© certains mas tax virges (texte-fig. 4, C) : on croit distinguer un 
fulcrum surmonte de deux ramus, et en haut et en bas d’autres petites pieces 
dont les premieres pourraient etre des uncus... Mais des que I’organe tourne 
d’uii certain angle, 1’apparence change et ne montre plus aucune similitude 
avec un mastax ; le contour regulier, la lumiere spacieuse, les parois entierement 
musculaires s’opponent d’ailleurs au rapprochement. Enfin la dissolution 
du premier exemplaire dans l’hypochlorite, qui n’a pu d’ailleurs etre suivio 
en detail, a isole au lieu du system© solide et coherent que laisse tout mastax 
en pared cas des plaqucttes cuticulaires irregulieres, elles-memes rapidement 
dissoutes. 

Apres de nombreux examens sous toutes les faces, surtout du second exem¬ 
plaire oh l’axe de l’organe devenu presque dorso-ventral permet des vues en 
bout, je suis arrive k une interpretation aussi satisfaisante que le permettait 
la pauvrete du materiel et que font comprendre les figures legerement schema- 
tisees G, H, et I. Ce pharynx se ramene comme sans doute tous les pharynx 
de Vers * (en particular le mastax comme je l’ai montre en 1909, mais colui- 
ci extremement diff^reneie), k un stomodeum musculeux forme de fibres 
surtout radiaires, et dont la lumiere triradiee est revetue d’une euticule : 
c’est le cas simple des Gastrotriches. Ici la euticule s’epaissit par place comme 
dans beaucoup d’autres cas, et de plus la lumiere prend une forme compliquee 
du fait que l’organe est court et qu’elle passe d’une section en Y a la bouche 
(done dorsalement avec l’orientation indiquee) a une section en A plus bas. Les 
plaqucttes cuticulaires, en noir sur les schemas, l’accompagnent bien entendu. 
11 en rtfsulte les apparences repr6sentees ; les soi-disant ramus tapissent les 
culs de sac lateraux mais se r&missent vers la bouche, la baguette fulcrale 
n est que Tangle aigu du repli median, ce qui explique qu’elle s’efface quand 
on fait toumer Torgane. 

Autour du pharynx et des oils, les parois re tournees de la tete forment 
un ensemble cellulaire oh Ton ne peut voir netteraent le cerveau, et peut-etre 
les glandes digestives, qui s’y trouvent. Le reste de la masse viscerale plonge 
librement dans une cavite beaucoup plus spacieuse qu’il n’est habituel chez 
les Gastrotriches et que limit© en dehors la euticule d6j& d6crite. On n’y 
distingue aucun organe, muscles ou nephridies, seulement trois paires de 
papilles aboutissant aux touffes cihaires deja d^crites (et qui n’ont nullement 
Tapparence de nerfs) et autant de tractus plus effiles qui sont peut-etre mus¬ 
culaires. Les deux demiers, de part et d’autre d’un rectum fort peu visible, 
pourraient a la rigueur etre des oviductes independants de lui: ceux-ci existent 
chez Neogossea oh j’ai suivi la ponte. On peut se demander si tout l’espace 
perivisceral n’est pas en realite un decollement produit k la fixation (il pre- 
existait k Tedaircissement par la glycerine) entre la euticule et Tepiderme qui 
serait avec les muscles accoie k la masse centrale... 

* Et ceux de quelques autres types. Sous certaines incidences Tanalogie est frappante 
aussi avec le pharynx des Tardigrades qui renferme de n^me des parties epaissies. 
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On ne distingue pourtant dans oelle-ci que deux eonstituants, dont le principal 
est un tube digestif tout d’une venue, k lumiere peu nette, la paroi 6tant eribl6e 
d’inclusions r6fringentes et in^gales, les uns irr6gulierement ovoides, les autros 
bacillaires. La similitude avec celui de Neogossea est la encore frappanto. 
On aper§oit en plus deux ovaires, masses finement granuleuses aplaties a sa 
surface. Dans le second exemplaire ils sont peu d6velopp6s, franchement 
lateraux et tr&s haut, au contact du pharynx. Dans le premier (C) on distinguait 
a la suite deux ceufs ventraux in^galement developpes, le plus grand k gauche, 
avec gros noyaux (chez Neogossea et beaucoup de Gastrotriches les ceufs 
prets k etre pondus sont dorsaux). 

II nous reste k 6tablir si quelque chose d’analogue a jamais ete decrit. En 
1886, dans son grand traite en collaboration avec Hudson, vol. 2, Gosse cree le 
genre Eretmia avec quatre especes (deux dans l’Addendum, p. 134) pour des 
Rotifere voisins des Amur am ay ant des epines sur la lorica mais non au bord 
superieur. La seconde citee, E. cubeutes , est une coque ovoi'de ressemblant k cello 
d’un Rhizopode, partagee par des sillons en losanges r^guliers et portant une epine 
ventrale, une dorsale (? Ne seraient-elles pas plutdt lat6rales ?) et quatre 
inf6rieures. II est certain que notre animal observe avec un instrument 
mediocre donnerait un aspect tres analogue en supposant les grandes epines 
moins nombreuses et plus longues, ce qui peut etre une difference specifique. 
Gosse n’a pas vu Fanimal vivant, mais dit que Hood 1’a observe nageant, 
avec un appareil rotateur triparti, apparence que peut domier la tete d’un 
Gastrotriche ; il figure aussi un ceil rouge avec un cristallin (il n’est pas sflr que 
j’aurais pu le retrouver s’il cxistait dans mes exemplaires). 

En 1906, J. Murray dans les Lochs Ness et Humia a trouve de nombreux 
exemplaires morts qu’il rapporte avec doute k cette espece. D’apres sa note, 
Rousselet estimait qu’il s’agissait de coques de Rhizopodes (M. fait pourtant 
remarquer qu’elles different fort des Euglypha, les seuls dont on pourrait 
les rapprocher) habit6es par un Rotifere dont on ape^oit le mastax (cette 
apparence pourrait etre donn6e par notre animal; par malheur aucun 
dessin n’a 6t6 public). L’observation de Hood rend cette interpretation assez 
peu vraisemblable ; il est en tous cas ill6gitime de la g6n6raliser k toutes les 
Eretmia comme le fait Harring dans son ‘Synopsis.’ D’apres les renseigne- 
ments obligeamment foumis par Mr. D. Bryce et Mr. C. Tierney, Secretary of 
the Royal Microscopical Society, il n’existe malheureusement aucune Eretmia 
dans les preparations de Rousselet et de Murray qui ont 6t6 conserves. 

Si je cr6e ici un nouveau nom de genre, c’est parce qu’E. cubeutes , tres probable- 
ment cong6n6rique k la pr6sente espece, ne Test sans doute pas aux autres 
Eretmia qui different peu entre elles et notamment k la premiere dans l’6num6ra- 
tion. Ce sont des formes k lorica lisse s’effilant en quelques longues 6pines ; 
E. tetrathrix est figure 6talee avec une organisation de Rotifere. Il est 
singulier d’ailleurs qu’elles aussi n’aient jamais 6t6 retrouv6es. Seul k ma 
connaissance Daday en 1913 (et en 1894 dans un travail hongrois que je n’ai 
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pas eu sous les yeux) mentionne E. trithrix on ne sait pourquoi dans les Notom- 
matidAs... II s© pourrait que oe fussent en reality des Triarthricfes en voie 
<Tacqu6rir une lorica et ayant perdu par suite la mobility de leurs soies... 

Quant a Kijanebalola, il n’est pas douteux d’aprfes ee que nous avons dit 
que ce ne soit un Gastrotriche adapts k la vie pelagique, assez voisin de Neogossm 
mais avec des 6cailles beaucoup plus developp6es et suppression des oils ventraux 
en dehors de la tete. La retractilite de celle-ei et la differenciation de la cuticule 
dans un pharynx court cr6ent une convergence d’aspect avec les Rotiferes 
qui n’a rien de particulierement 6tonnant. Les trois paires d’organes sensoriels 
cilfes sont quelque chose de plus remarquable... II est d’autre part certain, 
tant par les travaux de Remane sur l’organisation sans doute primitive des 
Macrodasyoides que par le mien sur I’embryologie des Chaetonotoides que 
les Gastrotriches, bien qu’apparentes aux Rotiferes, en sont assez 61oignes 
pour qu’on ne puisse s’attendre k trouver une forme strictement intermediate 
entre les deux. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—7. The Algae.* By Florence Rich, M.A., F.L.S. 

(With 4 Text-figures) 

[Road 2 February 1933] 

As I had recently examined the Phytoplankton collected by Miss P. Jenkin 
from the smaller lakes (Naivasha, Nakuru, Elmenteita, and Baringo) of the 
Kenya (Eastern) Rift Valley I was glad to have the opportunity of examining 
the Phytoplankton collected by the Cambridge Expedition to the Lakes of 
Kenya and Uganda, and of comparing and contrasting the two collections. 
Dr. Worthington first submitted to me thirty tubes of plankton, and 
later sent me some additional tubes (including a few from Lake Naivasha) 
containing ‘ water weeds 5 with attached algal growth ; these later samples 
proved very useful, as they contained in abundance some of the algae which 
were but scantily represented in the plankton. 

The chief centre of interest was the collection from Lake Rudolf in the 
desert region of Northern Kenya (bordering on the Sudan and Abyssinia) ; this 
was the last of the great African lakes to be discovered (1885), and the large 
island in the Lake, called Central Island, had never been visited until 1931, 
when the Cambridge Expedition went there. The algae of this lake have not 
previously been submitted to examination, though the algae of the other 
large lakes of East and Central Africa have been fully investigated as the 
following references serve to indicate :— 

Lake Nyasa. — Schmidle, W. (1902) (including Victoria Nyanza) ; Muller, O. 
(1903-10) ; G. S. West (1907). 

Lake Tanganyika .—West, G. S. (1907) (this also includes plankton from 
Nyasa and Victoria Nyanza). 

Victoria Nyanza .—Schmidle, W. (1902) ; Ostenfeld, C. H. (1908): Wolos- 
zynska, J. (1914). 

Lake Albert.—We st, G. S. (1909). 

There is also an account by W. and G. S. West of some Algae from Central 
Africa collected by Dr. J. W. Gregory during an expedition to Mount Kenya 
in 1893 (Journ. Bot. xxxiv, pp. 377-84). 


* From the Botanical Department, East London College, University of London. 
I am indebted to the Carnegie Corporation for the Advancement of Research for a grant, 
made through the Research Grant Board of the Union of South Africa, which lias aided 
me in this work. 

UNN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 
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The Diatoms collected by the Rhodesia-Congo Expedition in 1911-12 were 
described by S. Erlandsson in 1928 (Svensk Botan. Tids. xxii). 

In fact, so much work has been done on these African lakes that there 
is probably not much new left to discover, and the present paper, apart from 
minor points, contains but little of interest. 

Ostenfeld (1908) remarks that the phytoplankton of Victoria Nyanza and 
Lake Nyasa bear a great resemblance to each other, the dominant species 
in both lakes being the same. The former lake was richer in species, this 
being mainly due to the occurrence of many Desmids. 

In the following list a note is added after each species if it has previously 
been recorded from the above-mentioned lakes—it will bo seen how many 
Algae are common to two or more of them. 

In commenting on the phytoplankton of the large African lakes G. 8. West 
(1907) draws attention to the absence of many genera which are dominant 
features of the European lake-plankton at certain seasons of the year, referring 
particularly to the genera Dinobryon, Asterionella, Tabdlaria , Rhizosolenia, 
and Coelosphaerium. Of these, Coelosphaerium was found by Ostenfeld (1908) 
in Victoria Nyanza, and it occurs in the present collection, and Asterionella 
also occurs in the present collection, while Dinobryon and Tabdlaria have been 
found in the Transvaal. (See Rich, F., 1932.) 

Dr. Worthington’s collection was made in every month of the year except 
October ; previous collections of phytoplankton from the Great Lakes had 
been made in the months of February (1908), April (1905), October (1892), 
and November (1904). 

Of the lakes now under consideration the following algae may be looked 
upon as distinctive features :— 

Of Lake Rudolf, Horrnidium subtile ; 

Of Crater Lake A on Central Island, Rhopalodia gibberula ; 

Of Crater Lakes B and C on Central Island, Arthrospira platensis ; 

Of Lake Edward, Surirella biseriata and Microcystis fios-aquae ; 

Of Lake George, Microcystis flos-aquae and Synedra spp ; 

Of Lake Bunyoni, Rhopalodia , several species ; 

Of Lake Nakavali, Microcystis flos-aquae and Mdosira granulata , and 
var. angustissima; and 

Of Lake Kachira, Microcystis fios-aquae. 

The Desmidiaceae were found to be poorly represented in the plankton 
of Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, but they were said to play a conspicuous 
r61e in the plankton of Victoria Nyanza. The only lake of this region examined 
by me in which Desmids were other than very rare was Lake Naivasha. 
Staurastrum limneticum Schmidle, a species of similar type to S. Ophiura 
Lund., which is generally distributed in many lakes in the western areas of 
the British Isles, was stated to be the most abundant Desmid in the plankton 
of Victoria Nyanza, but I have not come across it at all. The few Desmids 
now found indicate that somewhere in these lakes they may be more abundant, 
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Noteworthy among the Diatoms (Bacillariales) present were the Rhopalodias, 
which occurred in Lakes Edward, Bunyoni, and Rudolph. The species with 
asymmetric frustules seem to be confined to the continent of Africa, and 
have hitherto been recorded only from Lake Nyasa and its neighbourhood. 
The thick, dichotomously branched stalks of U. vcrmicularis and H. hirudini - 
for mis described by Muller (1905, p. 101) are figured for the first time in the 
present paper. A new form of R. vermicularis is described. The Surirel- 
laceae were said to be well represented in the plankton of Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and Nyasa ; from Lake Naivasha a form of Surirella linearis 
was figured in 1032 (Rich, F., fig. 3, D.E.), and from Lake Edward various 
forms of a large and handsome Surirdla have now been obtained—these forms 
can all bo ascribed to S. biseriala or its var. subconstricta. Two other Surirellas 
were observed in Lake Rudolf, one of them, a new variety of S. biseriala , 
was fairly common in the sample taken from open water one mile from the 
end of Ferguson Spit, but was not observed elsewhere : the other was very 
rare and was not determined. The species of Surirdla now found seem to 
be different from those previously recorded for the great lakes. A now form 
of Asterionella gracillirna is figured. 

Flagellates (Eugleninae) were present, but in very small quantity only, in 
Lakes Nakavali and Naivasha. Ceratium hirundinella, a Dinoflagellate 
dominant in the plankton of temperrte Europe, and which was present, 
though of small importance, in the collections from Lakes Victoria and 
Nyasa, was not found at all in tho collection now under consideration. 

The Myxophyceae were well represented. By far tho commonest alga 
found was Microcystis flos-aquae , which, if we include the allied M. aeruginosa , 
seems to be verj' widely and abundantly distributed in Africa. The genus 
Aphanocapsa is also very common. Three species of Anabaenopsis were 
observed, two of which appear in previous descriptions to have been confused 
with one another. Two spirally coiled Lyngbyas have been figured, as, again, 
there seems to have been some little confusion about them. Home Blue 
Green Algae that, owing to tho state of preservation, could not be fully described 
have been figured, in the hope that further collections may throw more light 
upon them. 

Several of the algae found have been excluded from the following account 
owing to the difficulty of identifying them with any degree of certainty , such 
plants were mostly in a fragmentary condition and some were badly preserved ; 
amongst them were species of Nostoc from Lakes Rudolf and Naivasha, and of 
Ccdothrix from Lakes George, Rudolf, and Nakavali. 

Filaments of Oedogonium , Spirogyra , and Mougeotia occurred, but never 
in the reproductive state, and the species, therefore, could not be satisfactorily 
determined. 

Spiral coiling, a feature of many different species and genera of the phyto¬ 
plankton, is illustrated here by the occurrence of Lyngbya circumcreta , L. Lager - 
heimii , Arthrospira platensis , three species of Anabaenopsis , and two species 
of Spirulina, 
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Enumeration of the samples and their most commonly contained species . 

Where not otherwise stated the samples are planktonic, obtained with 
a fine mesh silk plankton net (75 meshes to the centimetre). The numbers 
of the samples refer to the expedition's station list (Worthington, 1932). 

The commonest alga, as a rule, is placed first, the others are in no definite 
order. 

Lake Naivasha. 

(As the phytoplankton from this lake has been examined fairly recently 
(see Rich, F., 1932 a), only such samples are referred to here as contained 
species not previously recorded for Lake Naivasha.) 

18. November 1930. Melosira ambigua, Lynghya circumcreta , Botryococcus 
protuberans. , 

30. February 1931. 10—5 m. Mehsira ambigua, M. granulata var. 
angustissima, Anabaenopsis tanganyikae, Lyngbya circumcreta, Coelosphaerium 
minutissimum,, Kirchneriella obesa, Aphanocapsa elachista, A. delicatissima , 
Aphanothece sp., Botryococcus protuberans , Scenedesmus obliquus, Staurastrum 
Dickiei. 

31 (2). February 1931. Botryococcus protuberans, Mougeotia sp., Gompho - 
sphaeria aponina, Phormidium valderianum, (?) Anabaena sp., Stuurastrmn 
Dickiei , Pediastrum tetras. 

39 (2). March 1931. Nostoc sp., Spirogyra sp., Gloeocystis gigas, Crucigenia 
rectangular is, Nephrocytium lunatum , Gloeotrichia natans, Ankistrodesmus 
falcatus, Phacus pleuronectes, Staurastrum Dickiei var. circulare. 

43 (2). May 1931. Oedogonium sp., Coelosphaerium Kiltzingianum. 

Lake Baringo. 

106 A (1). Dec. 1930. Microcystis flos-aquae, Aphanocapsa Grevillei, 
Melosira granulata var. angustissima , Nitzschia microcephala , Phormidium 
mucicola , P. autumnaie. 

117 (2). Jan. 1931. Microcystis, Aphanocapsa, and Melosira as above, 

121 (2). Jan. 1931. Microcystis and Melosira as above. 

Lake Rudolph . 

211B (1). Dec. 1930. Arthrospira Platensis and f. minor, Hormidium 
subtile . This sample was from an enclosed alkaline pool on Ferguson sand- 
spit ; see also samples 257 and 257 (a). 

216 (2). Jan. 1931. Hormidium subtile , Microcystis flos-aquae, a few diatoms. 

220 (5). Jan. 1931. Incrustation on water-weeds. Lyngbyalutea, Nostoc sp., 
Calothrix sp. Diatoms. 

221 (1). Jan. 1931. Shore-weeds in lee of Ferguson Spit. Rhopalodia 
gracilis . 
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234 (2). March 1931. Hormidium subtile. 

248. March 1931. Hormidium subtile, Phormidium molle, Cyclotella Mene- 
ghiniana. 

250. March 1931. Hormidium subtile, Botryococcus Braunii, Phormidium 
molle . 

257. March 1931. Arthrospim Platensis. Enclosed alkaline pool on Fer¬ 
guson 8pit, see also 211. 

257 (a). March 1931. Alkaline pool as above. Anafmenoqms Arnoldii, 
Arthrospim Platensis, Kirchruridla lunar is, Crucigenia guadrata. 

258 (2). March 1931. Hormidium subtile, Botryococcus Braunii, a few 
Diatoms. 

261 (2). March 1931. Similar to last. 

266 (3). April 1931. From stomach offish (Clarias). Phormidium autumnale 
and Diatoms (Gomphocymbella Brunt, Rhopalodia gracilis, R. hirudiniformis, 
Gromphonema sp.). 

269. April 1931. Crater Lake B on Central Island. Arthrospim plcUensis. 

271 (2). April 1931. Crater Lake A. A good deal of organic debris, 
Hormidium subtile, Rhopalodia gibber ula, Surirclla biserial a var. lanceolata , 
Calothrix sp., Rivularia Biasolettiana, Lyngbya lulea. 

273 (2). April 1931. Crater Lake C. Arthrospim plalensis. 

287 (2). April 1931. Water-weeds on west shore covered with a thick 
incrustation of diatoms. Rhopalodia hirudiniformis , R. veniricosa , R. gracilis, 
R. gibber ula var. rupestris forma crassa, Cymbdla grosse striata var. obtusiuscula , 
C. helvetica, Gomphocymbella Brunt , Gomphonema intrieutum, Cyclotella Mene- 
ghiniana, Navicula pupula, N. sphaerophora var. rostrata, N. cryptocephala, 
Nitzschia hungarica. 

Kazinga Channel, Uganda. 

510. May 1931. Microcystis Jlos-aquae, Aphanocupsa Grevillei. 

527 (1). June 1931. M. jlos-aquae, Pediastrum simplex var. radians, Melosira 
ambigua, Nitzschia microcephala. 

Lake Edward. 

528. June 1931. Microcystis jlos-aquae, Pediastrum simplex var. radians , 
Staurastrum sp. 

530 (1). June 1931. Microcystis jlos-aquae, Pediastrum simplex var. radians, 
P. duplex var. reticulatum, Dictyosphaerium pulchellum, Tetraedron minimum 
forma, Staurastrum paradoxum, Botryococcus Braunii, Surirella biseriata 
and two vars., Anabaenopsis tanganyikae, Chroococcus minutus, Lyngbya 
Lagerheimii . 
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542 (3). June 1931. Incrustation on water-weeds. Rhopalodia hirudini « 
forrnis, R. gracilis, Gomphocymbella Bruni, Cymbclla sp., Lyngbya sp., 
Anabaena sp., Microchaeta sp. 

552 (2). June 1931. Microcystis J1 os-aquae, Surirella biseriala var. sub- 
parallela. 

571 (1). July 1931. Microcystis jlos-aquac , Pediastrnm duplex var. rdi - 
culatum, Aphanocapsa Grcvilhi, Staurmtram paradoxum, Lyngbya sp. 

571 (7) July 1931. Microcystis jl os-aquae, Surirella biseriala var. sub- 
constricta , Cyclotella Meneghiniana, Stauraslrum sp., Lyngbya sp. 

Kaianda Lagoon. 

L. C. Beadle collection, July 1931. A nabaenopsis circular is, A. tangan- 
yikae, Aphanothece sp., Spirulma subtilissiwa, Cosmarium s<xangttlare f. 
minima, Lyngbya Lagerheimii, Rhopalodia gracilis, Coelosphamum Goetzei , 
Merismopedia tenuissima. 

Lake George. 

603 (2). July 1931. Microcystis flos-aquae, Pediastrnm simplex var. radians , 
Aphanocapsa Grevillei. 

617 (6). July 1931. Spirogyra sp., Mougeotia sp., Oedogonium sp., Clos- 
terium Kiitzingii , Synedra ulna var. subaeqnulis , S. acus var. angmtissma . 
Asterionella sp., Nitzschia microcephala, Rhopalodia gibba, Calothrix sp., 
Nodularia spumigena , Oscillatoria tennis , Anabaena 2 spp., Spirulina major , 
Microchaete sp. 

623 (2). July 1931. Microcystis jlos-aquac, Apha?iocapsa sp. 

Lake Bunyoni. 

707. August 1931. Greyish brown mass on wooden piles along shore. 
Lyngbya lutea forma. 

707 A (3). August 1931. Growth on water-weeds on shore. Diatoms 
together with filaments of Spirogyra and Oedogonium. (Rhopalodia hirudini - 
for mis, R. vermicularis forma recta, R. gibba , and others). 

729 (2). August 1931. Stomach-contents of fish (Tilapia). Synedra acus, 
S. ulna , Navicula vulpina (?), Gomphonema brachyneura, G. intricatum,, Cymbella 
ventricosa (?), Epithemia zebra , Rhopalodia gibba, R. vermicularis forma recta, 
Nitzschia communis var. perpusilla. 

Lake Nakavali. 

812 (13). August 1931. From weedy shore. Much organic debris. Scene - 
desmus protuberans, Cryptomcmas ovata, Cosmarium humile forma, Achnanthes 
lanceolata, Melosira granulata and var. angustissima , Lyngbya circumcreta, 
Microchaete sp., Calothrix sp., ? Lyngbya sp. 
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814 (3). 8opt. 1931. Microcystis Jlos-aqum, Didyosphaeriwm pulchdlum , 
Scencdesmus protuberans , Scenedesmus sp., PeMastrum duplex var. rdiculatum , 
Coelastrum cambricum var. rugosum, Gloslerium Kiitzmgii , Ankislrodesmus 
falcatus, Staurastrum sp., Mdosira granulatn and var. angustissima , Aphano- 
capsa dachista var. plandonica , /l. Gr evil lei, Merismopedia lenuissima , Coelo - 
sphaerium minutissimum , Lyngbya cir earner eta, TracJidomonas hispida forma, 
Phacus longicauda var. torta , Euglena ocas, Gymnodiniam sp., Phormidium 
ambiguum. 

Lake Kachira. 

<S24 (2). Sopt. 1931. Microcystis jlos-aqme, Mdosira granulala , Lyngbya sp. 

Lake Kijanehalola. 

833 (2). 8ept. 1931. Microcystis flos-aquac. 

Systematic enumeration of the specie* observed * 

(A reference after the specific name is given, except in commonly recorded 
species, when there is in existence a figure representing the alga observed.) 


Class I. ISOKONTAE. 

Cloeocvstls ujuas (Kiitz.) Lagerh. West & Fritsch, 1927, fig. i8, C. 

Lake Naivasha, from weedy shore, 39. Very rare. 

Recorded from Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 

Pediastrum simplex (Meyen) Lemmerm. var. radians Lommerm. 

Kazinga (Channel, 527 ; Lake Edward, 528, 530. 

Forms of P. simplex abundant in Lake Nyasa. 

Pediastrum duplex Meyen var. retioulatum Lagerh. Pascher, 1915, 
v, fig. 57, h. 

Lake Edward, 530, 571 ; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Recorded from Victoria Nyanza. 

Pediastkum tetras (Ehrenb.) Ralfs. 

Lake Naivasha, 31. 

Recorded for Nyasa, Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza. 

Nephrocytium lunatum West. 

Lake Naivasha, 39. 

Recorded for Tanganyika, 

Tetraedron minimum (A. Br.) Hansg. forma apiculatijm Reinsch. 

Lake Edward, 530. 

The type recorded for Tanganyika, Albert Nyanza, and Lake Naivasha. 

* The ay stem of classification followed is that of West, G. 8., and Fritsch, F. E., in 
‘ British Freshwater Algae,’ etc. (Cambridge, 1927). 
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Ankistrodesmus falcatus (Corda) Ralfs (— Raphidium falcatus Corda). 
Lake Naivaska, 39 ; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Recorded for Nyasa, Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza. 

Kikohneriella lunaris (Kirchn.) Mobius. 

Alkaline pool, 257. 

Cells 8-10 ft across. 

Recorded for Nyasa and Lake Naivaska. 

Kikohneriella obesa (West) Sckmidlo. Doflandre, 1924, p. 670, fig. 1 (7). 
Lake Naivasha, 30 (5-10 metres). 

The appearance is that of thick discs incised to a third or half the width 
of the cell, as described by G. M. Smith, 1920, in the ‘Phytoplankton of the 
Inland Lakes of Wisconsin/ p. 142. 

Recorded for Albert Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza. 

Dictyosphaerium pulchellum Wood. 

Lake Edward, 530 ; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Recorded for Nyasa, Tanganyika, Victoria Nyanza, and Naivasha. 

Crugtgenia quadrata Morren. 

Alkaline pool, 257 (a), rather common. 

Cells about 4 ft. 

Crucigenia rectangularis (A. Br.) Gay ( = Staurogenia rectangularis 
A. Br.). 

Lake Naivasha, 39, vory rare. 

Recorded for the neighbourhood of Nyasa. 

Scenedesmus arcuatus Lommerm. var. platydisca G. M. Smith, 1920, 
pi. xxxix, fig. 3. 

Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Recorded as S. bijugatus (Turp.) Kiitz. forma arcuata (Lemmerm.) W. & 
G. S. West for Tanganyika. 

Scenedesmus obuquus (Turp.) Kiitz. 

Lake Naivasha, 30 (all depths), in Dactylococcus stage. 

Recorded for Nyasa, Albert, Tanganyika, and Lake Naivasha. 

Scenedesmus opoliensis P. Richter var. carinatus Lemmerm. 

Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Scenedesmus protuberans Fritsch & Rich. 1929, fig. 6, B. 

Lake Nakavali, 812, 814. 

Scenedesmus quadricauda (Turp.) Br6b. var. bicaudatus Hansg. 

Lake Nakavali, 814. 

The type recorded for Nyasa, Tanganyika, Victoria Nyanza, and Lake 
Naivasha. 
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COELASTRUM CAMBRICUM Arch. 

Lake Naivasha, 39, very rare. 

Recorded for Nyasa, Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza. 

Var. rugosum Rich in Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Africa, 1932, xx, fig. 3, J. 

Lake Nakavali, 814. 

First observed in the Transvaal. 

Hokmidium subtile (Kiitz.) Heoring ( — tttichococcus aubtili # Klorckor). 

Lake Rudolf, 211 B, 210, 234, 248, 250, 258, 201, 271 ; Lake Nakavali, 814, 
very rare. 

Not found in samples from the other lakes. A characteristic feature of 
Lake Rudolf. 

Recorded for the Mwangadan River, Central Africa, as Hormiscia subtilis 
(Kiitz.) Do Toni var. variabilis (Kiitz.) Kirchn., and for Lake Naivasha. 

'( Microtiiamnion stricti ssi m u m Rabenh. 

Lake Naivasha, 39, weedy shore. 

As only a mere fragment was observed the determination is not certain. 

Oedogonium sp. Vegetative cells 0-7 /x wide. 

Sterile material only. 

Lake Bunyoni, 707 A. 

Oedogonium sp. Vegetative colls, 14-17 p, wide. Sterile material only. 
Lake Naivasha, 39, 43 : Lake Baringo, 100 A ; Lake Bunyoni, 707 A ; 
Lake Kachira (among Bladder-wort). 

Sfirogyra sp. Width of filament 10 /x. Sterile material only. 

Lake George, 017. 

SriitouYRA sp. Width of filament 32 /x. Sterile material only. 

Lake Naivasha, 39 ; Lake Edward (N. end ; weeds) ; Lake Bunyoni, 
707 A. 

Mougeotia 2 spp. Sterile material only. 

Lake Naivasha, 31, 39 ; Lake George, 017. 

Closterium Kutzingii Breb. 

Lake George, 017 ; Lake Nakavali, 814, very rare. 

Recorded for Nyasa and Lake Naivasha. 

Cosmarium granatum Breb. W. & G. S. West, 1904-12, ii (1905), pi. lxiii, 
fig. 3. 

Lake Nakavali, 812, very rare. 

Recorded for Nyasa and Lake Naivasha. 

Cosmarium humile (Gay) Nordst., forma. 

Lake Nakavali, 812. Only one individual observed. 

Apex undulate ; no granules seen. 

Long. 16 fi ; lat. 14 /x. 
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Cosmarium sexangulare Lund forma minima Nordst. W. & G. S. West, 
1908, pi. lxxii, fig. 5. 

Kaianda Lagoon, Lake Edward, rather common. 

Long. 14 jl ; lat. 12-13 /x; isthm. 3 /x. 

Recorded from Central Africa. 

Staurastrum Dickiei Ralfs. 

Lake Naivasha, 30. 

In shape much more like the published figures of var. maximum W. & G. S. 
West, but the dimensions agreo with those of the typo. 

Var. circulare Turner. West & Carter, 1923, pi. exxix, fig. 16. 

Lake Naivasha, 39. 

Staurastrum paradoxum Meyen. 

Lake Edward, 530 and 571. 

Tri-radiate. Long. cell. 26-28 p ; lat. cum proc. 50/x ; isthm. 5 /x. 
Recorded for Victoria Nyanza. 

Class II. HETEROKONTAE. 

Botryococcus Braunii Kiitz. 

Lake Rudolf, 250, 258, 261 ; Lake Edward, 530. 

Recorded for Nyasa, Tanganyika, Victoria Nyanza. 

Botryococcus trotuberans W. & G. S. West. 

Lake Naivasha, 18, 30 (all depths). 

According to Pascher (‘ Susswasserflora,’ xi, p. 92) B. protuberans may be 
only a stage in development of the preceding species. 

Previously recorded for Lake Naivasha. 

Class IV. BACILLARI ALES. 

Group A. Centkicae. 

Melosira ambigua O. Mull. 

Lake Naivasha, 18, 30. 

Recorded for Nyasa and Victoria Nyanza. 

Melosira granulata (Ehrenb.) Ralfs. O. Muller, 1904, Tab. iii, fig, 6. 
Lake Nakavali, 812, 814 ; Lake Kachira, 824. 

Width of cells from 12 to 25 /x. 

Recorded from Nyasa, Victoria, and Albert Nyanza. 

Var. angustissima O. Mull. 

Lake Naivasha, 30 ; Lake Baringo, 106 A, 121; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Width of cells 3-4 /x. 

Recorded from Victoria Nyanza and Lake Baringo. 
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Oyclotella Meneghiniajs a Kiitz. 

Lake Rudolf, 248, 287 : Lake Edward, 571. 

STEniANohiscrs astkoea (Ehrenb.) Grun. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. Very rare, and identification is a littJe doubtful. 

Recorded for the plankton of Nyasa and Victoria Nyanza. 

Group B. Pennatae. 

Synedra acus Kutz. 

Lake George, 617 : Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

Cells with a slight constriction in the middle as found in Griqualand West 
(Fritsch & Rich, Trans. Roy. Hoc S. Africa, 1929, xviii, ]). 95). 

Var. angustissima Grunow. 

Lake George, 617. 

Synedka ulna (Nitzsch.) Ehrenb. var. subaequalis Grunow. 

Lake George, 617 : Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

Recorded for Lake Naivasha. 

Astekionella gracillima (Hantzsch) Heiberg, forma nov. (Text-fig. 2,0.) 

Lake George, 617. Not enough present to admit of a preparation, suitable 
for detailed examination, to be made. 

Ditfert a typo amplitudine latiore solum. 

Length 120 /x ; width 5 p. 

Two freshwater s])ecies only of Astcrionclln are known ; the present form 
approaches one of these (A . (jracilhma) in having the enlargements at both ends 
of the same size, but it is broader, the shank measuring about 5 p and the 
terminal knob 8 p 

AsUrionella is a regular and abundant constituent of the plankton of 
European lakes, but it has not hitherto been recorded in plankton from Africa. 
One colony was observed in a sample from Natal (Fritsch & Rich, 1924, p. 380) 
on scum on submerged sand. 

Achnanthes (Microneis) Biasolettiana Kiitz. Meister, Die Kieselalgon 
der Schweiz, 1912, pi. xiii, fig. 4. 

Lake Rudolf, 216 ; Epiphytic on Surirclla histriaia var. lanceolatn . 

Long. 14 p ; lat. 6 p. 

Achnanthes (Achnanthidium) lanceolaja Brcb. 

Lake Nakavali, 812. 

Navicula cryptocephala Kiitz. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. 

Long. 26-32 p ; lat. 6-7 p. The middle striae shorter than the others. 

Navicula pupula Kiitz. 0. Muller, 1910, p. 82, Tab. i. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. 

The few individuals found agreed with Muller’s dimensions, save that they 
were a little wider, 12-13 p (Muller gives 6-5 to 10*5 p as the width). 

Recorded for Lake Tanganyika. 
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? Navicula salinarum Grun. 

Lake Rudolf, 216. 

Long. 24 p ; lat. 9 p. Striae in the middle alternately long and short. 

Navicula (Anomoeoneis) sphaeropiiora (Kiitz.) Pfitzer var. kostrata 
Muller, 1899, Tab. xii, fig. 3. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. 

Long. 42 p —that is, shorter than the Egyptian variety described by Muller. 

The type recorded for Lakes Naivasha and Nakuru. 

( Navicula vulpina Kiitz. 

Lake Rudolf, 287 ; Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

Gomphonema brachyneura O. Mull. 

Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

The striae are shorter than those in the specimens from Natal figured by 
Fritscli and Rich, op. cit. 1924, fig. 30, D.E. 

Long. 18-34 p ; lat. 4-6 p ; striae in 10 /x circa 10. 

Recorded from Nyasa. 

Gomphonema intricatum Kiitz. Fritsch & Rich, 1929, fig. 6, H. 

Lake Rudolf, 287 ; and Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

Recorded for Lakes Naivasha and Nyasa. 

Gomphonema spp. 

Lake Bunyoni, 707 A, and Lake Rudolf, 266. . 

Gomphocymbella Bruni (Fricke) O. Mull. (Text-fig. 1, G-I.) 

Lake Rudolf, 266, 287 ; Lake Edward, 542. 

Found on the western shore of Lake Rudolf attached by slender stalks 
to water-weeds. The existence of stalks has not before been noted, though 
from the close resemblance of Gomphocymbella to the genera Gomphonema 
and Cymbella it must have been inferred ; both long and short dichotomously 
branched stalks were observed and are shown in fig. 1, G & H. The mid¬ 
most of the dorsal striae shows the characteristic stigma composed of more 
than one punctum ; the adjacent stria (on one or both sides) is shorter. This 
species is very variable in shape, a fact which is indicated by Muller’s two 
figures (1905, Tab. i, figs. 2 & 3). An occasional abnormal form was observed 
in sample 287, see text-fig. 1,1. 

Long. 38-48 p ; lat. 10-12*5 p. 

Previously recorded for the neighbourhood of Lake Nyasa. 

Cymbella grossestriata O. Mull. var. obtusiuscula O. Mull. (1905, Tab. i, 
fig. 13, and Erlandsson, 1928, xxii, fig. 1,/). (The numbers 12 and 13 on 
Muller’s figures should be reversed.) 

Lake Rudolf, 287. 

Long. 25-31 p ; lat. 8*5-10*5 p. 

Recorded for Uganda and Lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika, and Naivasha. 
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Cymbella Helvetica Kiitz. W. Smith, 1856, ii, pi. ii, fig. 24 a. 
Lake Rudolf, 287. 

Long. 00-67 p ; lat. 12-5 /a. Striae in 10 /x 12, 


Text-fig. 1. 



A-C. Rhopalodia vermicularis O. Mull, forma nov. recta . 

D-F. Rhopalodia hintdiniformis 0. Mull. 

G-I. Oomphocymbella Bnmi (Frioke) O. Mull. I, abnormal form, 
A, D, X 100 ; B, C, E, F, X 400 ; O-I, X 750. 
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? Oymbella ventricosa Kiitz. 

Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

Probably this aperies, but no mucilage-tulies were observed. 

Previously recorded for Tanganyika. 

Epithemia zebra Ehrenb. var. porcellus Grun. Rich, 1932, fig. 3, A, B. 
Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

Previously recorded from Lake Naivasha. 

Rhopalodia gibba (Ehrenb.) (). Miill. 

Lake George, 017 ; Lake Bunyoni, 729. 

Previously recorded for Lakes Tanganyika and Kiwtt. 

Rhopalodia gibberula (Ehrenb.) 0. Miill. 

Lake Rudolf, crater lake A on Central Island, 271 (2). 

Previously recorded for Nyasa, Tanganyika, and Lake Kiwu. 

Var. ritpestris (Grun.) 0. Miill. forma crassa 0. Miill.—a form which 
approaches R. muaclus (Kiitz.) O. Miill. 

Lake Rudolf, 271 and 287. In the latter sample wero some very small 
individuals, only 17 or 18 /z long and 7 /z wide. 

Var. Vanheurckii O. Miill. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. The ventral line is straight in the middle. 

Long. 18 fx ; lat. 0-7 /z. 

Rhopalodia gracilis O. Miill. 1895, p. 03, pi. ii, figs. 5 & 0. 

Lake Rudolf, 221, 200, 287 ; Lake Edward, 542 : Kaianda Lagoon. 
Previously recorded for Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 

Rhopalodia hirudiniformis 0. Miill. (Text-fig. 1, D-F.) 

Lake Edward, 542 : Lake Rudolf, 200, 287 ; Lake Bunyoni, 707 A. 

This is one of the Rhopalodias with asymmetric frustules which, so far 
as is at present known, are confined to the continent of Africa. It occurred 
as a thick incrustation on the stems of water-weeds in Lake Rudolf. The 
branched stalks, resembling those of certain Gomphonemas were described 
by O. Muller (1905, p. 161), but they have not been previously figured. None 
of the varieties recorded from the Victoria Nyanza were observed in the present 
collection. 

Length of cell 80-140 /z ; greatest width of valve 10-18 /z. 

Previously recorded from Nyasa, Victoria Nyanza, and Tanganyika. 

Rhopalodia ventricosa (Grun.) 0. Miill. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. 

Previously recorded for Lake Naivasha. 

Rhopalodia vermicularis 0. Mull, forma nov. recta. (Text-fig. 1, A-C.) 
Lake Bunyoni, 707 A, 729. 

Margine dorsali valvarum recta, non sinuosa. 

In the present form the dorRal contour of the valve is perfectly straight, 
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not sinuous as in the type (0. Muller, 1895, pi. ii, figs. 10 & 11), but in other 
respects it agrees with Muller’s description. In Rhopalodia ascoidm 0. Mull, 
also the contour is straight, but the apex of the valve is curved towards the 
ventral side, while here it is not so curved. The very thick gelatinous stalks 
are drawn in text-fig. 1, A. 

Length of cell 140-240 /z (200 /z was a very common length) : greatest 
width of valve 18 /z ; width of girdle-face 32-38 /z. 

Rhopalodia vermicnlaris was noticed by C. S. West (1907, p. 162) 
on the lake shore of Karonga Nyasa, forming thick, yellow-brown, matted 


Text-fio. 2. 



A. B. Surirella biseriata var. lanceolata . C. Asterionella graciUima forma. 

All x 400 . 


masses on Ihe back of a beetle (Limnogeton). In Lake Bunyoni it was found 
attached to water-weeds on the shore, intermingled with the far more 
abundant R. hirudiniforinis . It was also found here in the stomach of a fish 
( Tilapia ). 

The type has been previously recorded from Nyasa, Victoria Nyanza, and 
Lake Kiwu. 

Nitzschia comments Rabenh. var. perpfstlla Rabenh. * 

Lake Bunyoni, 729, 
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Nitzsohia hungarica Grun. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. 

Nitzsohia microoephala Grun. 

Lake Baringo, 106 A ; Lake George, 617. 

Nitzsohia sp. 

Lake George, 617. 

Surirella biseriata Br6b. var. vulgaris Meister. 

Lake Edward, 530, very common. 

Longth 153 n ; width 42 p. 

Var. SUB-CONSTRICTA Meister. 

Lake Edward, 530, 571. 

Length 180-300 (i ; greatest width 35-44 /x; ribs in 10 fx= 1-75. 

Var. subparallela Meister. 

Lake Edward, 530, 552. 

Length 280 to 306 p ; greatest width 40 to 44 /x. 

Var. lanceolata, var. nov. (Text-fig. 2, A, B.) 

Lake Rudolf, 216, 271. 

Longiore quam typo, polis plus attenuatis. 

Length 180-300 /x ; width of valve 28-35 /x ; width of girdle 35-44 ft; ribs 
in 10 jx = circa 1-6. 

This variety is longer than the type and its extremities are raoro attenuated 
Surirella sp. 

Lake Rudolf, 287. Only one individual seen. 

Class V. CRYPTOPHYCEAE. 

Cryptomonas ovata Ehrenb. 

Lake Nakavali, 812. 


Class VI. DINOPHYCEAE. 

Gymnodinium sp. 

Lake Nakavali, 814. Very rare. 

Class VIII. EUGLENINAE. 

Euglena aous Ehrenb. 

Lake Nakavali, 812, 814 ; Kazinga Channel, 527. 

Euglena oxyuhis Schmarda forma minor Deflandre (Pritseh & Rich, 
1929, fig. 24, A). 

Lake Nakavali, 814. Very rare. 

Phaous longicauda (Ehrenb.) Duj. var. torta forma, as in Griqualand 
West and Brakpan. Pritseh & Rich, 1929, fig. 25, B~F, 

Lake Nakavali, 814. 
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Phactts pleuronectes (0. Mull.) Duj. 

Lake Naivasha, 39. 

Previously recorded from Albert Nyanza. 

Trachelomonas hispida (Perty) Stein. 

Lake Nakavali, 812, 814. 

Long. 40 fi. 

Class XI. MYXOPHYCEAE. 

MrcROOYSTis Flos‘Aquae (Wittr.) Kirchn. 

Lake Baringo, 106, 117, 121 ; Kazinga Channel, 510, 527 ; Lake Edward, 
528, 530, 552, 571 ; Lake George, 603, 623 ; Lake Nakavali, 814; Lake 
Kachira, 824 ; Lake Kijanebalola, 833. 

This is certainly the commonest alga in the present collection. The colonies 
are frequently broken through and show gaps, thus resembling the figure of 
M. aeruginosa Kiitz. given by G M. Smith (1020), pi. v. fig. 2. The cells are 
3-6 fx in diameter, and frequently possess pseudo-vacuoles. Sometimes, notably 
in Lakes Nakavali and Kijanebalola, the colonies are lobate, and are enclosed 
in a firm, well-defined sheath, thereby recalling M. marglnala (Menogh.) Kiitz., 
but no stratification of the sheath was visible. On the whole, it seems wisest 
to refer all the forms noticed to the species fi os-aquae. 

Previously recorded from Nyasa and Victoria Nyanza. 

Microcystis marulnata (Menegh.) Kiitz. 

Lake Edward, 571. 

Elongated colonies 80-00 /x long, 40-50 /x broad. Cells round, about 5 fx in 
diameter. Pseudo-vacuoles present. Sheath showing well-defined strati¬ 
fication . 

Aphanocapsa elachista W. & G. S. West- 

Lake Naivasha, 30. 

Previously recorded for this lake. 

Var. planctonica G. M. Smith. 

Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Cells 2-3 fx in diameter. The sheath ill defined. Colonies usually from 
40-50 /x across. 

Aphanocapsa delicatissima W. & G. S. West. 

Lake Naivasha, 30 ; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Cells less than 1 /a in diameter. 

Aphanocapsa Grevillei (Hass.) Rabenh. 

Lake Baringo, 106 A ; Kazinga Channel, 510 : Lake Edward, 571 ; Lake 
George, 603 ; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Cells about 5 /x in diameter, frequently in pairs. 

The allied A. pulchra (Kiitz.) Rabenh., which should probably be included 
in this species, has been recorded from Tanganyika. 

LINN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 
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Aphanothece sp. 

Lake Naivasha, 30 ; Kaianda Lagoon, very rare. 

Cells barely 2 ft wide, about twice as long. The few colonies seen come 
near A . nidulans P. Richter. 

Chroococcus minutus Kiitz. 

Lake Edward, 530, and Kaianda Lagoon. 

Gomphosphaeria aponina Kiitz. 

Lake Naivasha, 31. 

Previously recorded from Naivasha and Tanganyika. 

Coelosphaerium Goetzei Schmidle. 

Lake Edward, Kaianda Lagoon. 

Previously recorded for Central Africa. 

Coelosphaerium Kutzingianum Naeg. 

Lake Naivasha, 43 ; Lake Edward, Kaianda Lagoon. 

Recorded from Victoria Nyanza. 

Coelosphaerium minutissimum Lemmerm. 

Lake Naivasha, 30 ; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

Cells 1 ft, or less, in diameter. 

Merismopedia tenuissima Lund. 

Lake Nakavali, 814 ; Lake Edward, Kaianda Lagoon. 

Found in North, East, Equatorial, and South Africa. 

? Dactylococcopsis rhaphidioides Hansg. 

Lake Edward, 571. 

Seen only once, and as no more could be found on repeated examination 
the determination has not been confirmed. 

Calothrix brevtssima G. S. West—a doubtful species—var. moniliformis 
Ghose. (Text-fig. 4, C, D.) 

Lake Nakavali, 812. 

Short lengths of cells, 4 ft wide, occurred singly, or two or three together, 
in the sheath of an Oseillatoriaceous alga, on the weedy shore of Lake Nakavali. 
The heterocysts were basal, spherical, and slightly larger than the other cells. 
It is probably merely a young stage of another species. It shows a certain 
resemblance to Proterendothrix scolecoidea W. & G. S. Wost, but the trichomas 
are less tapering. 

Previously recorded for Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 

Calothrix spp. 

Lake Rudolf, 220. 

In an incrustation occurring on water-weeds from this lake, there occurred, 
associated with Lyngbya Iviea , a Nostoc and a Calothrix , both in an immature 
condition, and, at this stage, not determinable. Terminal heterocysts were 
present in the Calothrix , but there were no spores. 

Other species of Calothrix occurred in a fragmentary condition in Lake 
Nakavali, 812, in Crater Lake A, 271, and in Lake George, 617, 
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SCYTONEMA sp. 

Lake Rudolf, 271. 

Fragments only. Trichomes 9-10 ft wide ; filaments 10-15 ft. 

Gloeotrichia natans (Hadw.) Rabenh. Rich, 1932, fig. 20, A, B. 

Lake Naivasha, 39, and from the weedy east shore. 

Spore, from 14—16 ft wide ; from 56-66 ft long. 

Previously recorded from plankton in the Transvaal, Tanganyika, and Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Rivularia Biasolettiana Menegh. 

Lake Rudolf, Crater Lake A, 271. 

Fragments only. Sheaths yellow. Trichome 8 ft wide at base, tapering 
above to 4 ft. 

Recorded for Lake Naivasha. 

? Microchaete ca censis Hodgetts. (Text-fig. 4, E-G.) 

Lake Edward, 542, from an incrustation on water-weods. 

Filaments 4-5 ft wide, except at the base where they may be 8-9 ft. 
Trichome about 3 ft, slightly attenuated at the tip. Cells shorter, or a little 
longer, than broad ; terminal cell with a rounded apex. Heterocyst terminal, 
basal, somewhat egg-shaped, or conical, with the narrower end pointing 
downwards ; 6-7 ft wide, 9-10 ft long. The sheath (which does not turn 
blue with chlor-zinc-iodide) is prolonged backwards, below the heterocyst, 
forming a short tube (text-fig. 4, F) or shrivelling to a point (text-fig. 4, E). 
This appearance may be due to part of the common sheath being dragged away 
with the filament, but this could not be established in the material to hand. 

T place this alga tentatively in the above species mainly on account of the 
shape of its heterocyst (see Hodgetts, 1925, fig. 16, A, B), but its cells are 
longer, and no spores were present. 

Hodgetts’s species was growing on the sides of a glass tank in the laboratory. 

? Microchaete uberrima N. Carter f. minor N. Carter, 1926, pi. i, figs. 1-4, 

Lake Nakavali, 812 ; Lake George, 617 ; Lake Kachira on Bladder-wort. 

Filaments three or four together, 10-14 ft wide. Trichome about 8 ft wide, 
cells almost square. Intercalary heterocysts elongated, almost rectangular, 
14-22 ft long, sometimes two together. No spores were seen, hence this 
determination is rather doubtful; the specimen agrees very closely with 
Carter's figures. 

The allied M, violacea Fr£my has been recorded from standing water in 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Nostoc spp. 

Lake Naivasha, 39 ; Lake Rudolf, 220 ; Lake Nakavali, 812. 

In Lake Rudolf the species present occurred in small mud-like patches 
on the stems of higher plants. It was in an immature condition intermingled 
with Lyngbya lutea and a species of Calothrlx . Cells 4 ft wide, terminal cell 
bluntly conical; heterocyst spherical, 6 ft in diameter. 

19* 
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Nodularia spumigena Mertens. 

Lake George, 617, very rare. 

Trichome 9 p wide, no sheath visible. No pseudo-vacuoles. (Var. vacuolaln 
Fritsch & Rich has been recorded from Griqualand West and the Transvaal. 
From Tanganyika three species of Nodularia have been recorded, but not 
the present one.) 

Anabaena spp. 

Lake George, 617. 

(а) With pseudo-vacuoles. Colls 4 /a wide ; heterocysts round or elongated, 
5-6 fi wide. No spores present. 

(б) Without pseudo-vacuoles. Cells and heterocysts a. little wider. No 
spores present. 

Anabaenopsis circularis (G. S. West) Wolosz. & Miller, emend. W. R. 
Taylor (— Anabaena flos-aquae (Lyng.) Breb. var. circularis G. S. West). 
West, G. S., 1907, pi. x, fig. 2, a, c ; Taylor, W. R., 1932, pi. xxxix, figs. 5-10. 
(Text-fig. 3, B, C.) 

Lake Edward, Kaianda Lagoon, rare. Also observed in Lake Nakuru, 
Miss P. Jenkins samples. 

Some doubt exists as to the validity of the genus Anabaenopsis , anti 
Professor Bharadwaja *, whose manuscript T have been privileged to see, 
has recently given reasons for discarding it as a distinct genus, and re-establishing 
it as a section (as distinct from the section Euanabaena) of the genus Anabaena. 
In the present paper, however, I am following Fremy and Geitler in retaining 
the genus Anabaenopsis to include those anabaenoid forms which possess 
a terminal heterocyst at both ends of the filament. 

On examining West’s material of the above species from Tanganyika I came 
to the conclusion that three different algae (two of which are spirally coiled 
and occur in the samples now under consideration) were included under the 
one name. After writing tlxe first draft of this paper I found that Professor W. 
R. Taylor (1932) had already come to the same conclusion, and had named 
those that were spirally coiled as follows :— 

(1) The one with elongated cells as A. circularis (in my draft paper I had put 
this tentatively in a separate species, considering that the name circularis 
should be better retained for the Anabaenopsis with almost spherical cells 
and of which Woloszynska had described a var. javanica— -a variety, by the way, 
that previously I had suggested should be considered merely as a form *j*). 

(2) The one with almost spherical colls as an African form of Anabaenopsis 
Arnoldii Aptekarj J. 

The trichomes in the sample from the Kaianda Lagoon are short, spirally 
wound, making usually one and a quarter turns, though occasionally up to 

* 4 Annals of Botany,’ 1933, xlvii, p. 117 et seq. 

t Rich, F., 1932o. 

J The cells in the Tanganyika material w T ere said by West to be either spherical or 
oblong. 
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as many as four or five. Cells 4-5 /x wide, elongated, two to four times as long 
as wide, without pseudo-vacuoles, but with a conspicuous granule in each (see 
text-fig. 3, B, C). Heterocysts solitary, one at each end of the triohome, circular 

or, less commonly, elongated, 3-5 /x wido ; also containing one or more granules. 
Spores intercalary, solitary, ellipsoidal, with thickened walls; 7-8 p, wide, 
10-11 /x long (text-fig. 3, B). The spores Were not observed either by West 
or Taylor. 

West mentions the occurrence of the characteristic granule, ‘ gas-vacuole 
but figures it only in the forms with elongated cells (i.e. in A. circularis and 
A. Cunningtonii according to Taylor). This alga agrees with West's figures, 

pi. x, 2 a and c, though not with b and e. 

Previously recorded for Tanganyika, and present in Lake Nakuru. 

Anabaenop.sls Arnoldii Aptekarj, forma, ‘ African form', Taylor (-=. Anabaena 
ft os-aquae. (Lyng.) Breb. var. circularis G. S. West). Taylor, 1932, pi. xxxix, 
figs. 11-14 ; West, 1907, pi. x, fig. 2 b ; Rich, 1932 a, fig. 5, A-C. 

Lake Rudolf, Alkaline pool on Ferguson Spit, 257, very common, associated 
with Arthrosjrim platensis , but more abundant. This association is similar 
to that found in Lake Elmenteita. 

Width of trichome 8/x, number of turns of spiral one to six. Heterocysts 
usually circular and 8/x ill diameter ; sometimes a little longer. Spore 10 /x 
long, nearly as wide ; Taylor found no spores in his Philippine material. 
Pseudo-vacuoles were occasionally observed. 

It differs from the preceding in (1) the greater width of the cells, (2) their 
shorter length. 

In view of the Work of Professor Taylor the species I described in 1932 
should be named A. Arnoldii , forma. 

Previously recorded for Tanganyika and Lake Elmenteita. 

Anabaenofsis tanganyikae (G. S. West) Wolosz. & Miller. (Text-fig. 3, A.) 

Lake Naivasha, 30 ; Lake Edward, 530 : and Kaianda Lagoon. 

Trichome barely 3 /x wide ; heterocyst the same width, 5-5-5 /x long. 

In specimens from the Kaianda Lagoon as many as five and a half turns 
to the spiral were sometimes observed. 

Previously recorded for Tanganyika and Lake Nakuru. (In Rich, 1932 (a), 
p. 261, A. circularis has also been included under this name.) 

Spirulina major Kutz. 

Lake George, 617. 

Previously recorded for Tanganyika. 

Spirulina subtilissima Kutz. Gomont, 1893, pi. vii, fig. 30. 

Kaianda Lagoon. 

Recorded for Tanganyika. 

Arthrospira platensis (Nordst.) Gomont (—Spirulina platensis (Nordst.) 
Geitl.) Rich, 1932 a, fig. 4, A-F. 

Lake Rudolf, 211 B, 257 (a) : Crater Lake B, 269 ; Crater Lake C, 273. 
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Various forms of spiral were observed, similar to those found previously 
in Lakes Elmenteita and Nakuru, and the Crater Lake near Naivasha (Rich, 
1931, pp. 75-9). The width of the trichome was commonly 6 /z, and the number 
of turns of the spiral varied from two or three to fourteen. It is noticeable 
that in the present collection this Arthrospira (or Spirulina) was found only 


Text-fig. 3. 



A. Anabaenopsis tanganyikae. B, C. Anabaenopsis circularis ; heterocyst; s. t spore. 
D-H. Lyngbya Lagerhtitnii . I. Lyngbya circumcrtta. All x about 750. 


in the alkaline pool on Ferguson Spit, and in crater lakes B and C (all on 
Lake Rudolf); the alkalinity of these pieces of water was greater than that 
of I*ake Rudolf itself, though less than that of Lakes Elmenteita and Nakuru 
and Crater Lake. 
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Forma minor Rich, 1932, fig. 4, G, H. 

Lake Rudolf, 211 B. 

This narrow form, 4 p wide, occurred sparingly in the above sample. The 
width of the spiral was about 20 /x, and there wore seldom more than five turns 
to the spiral. 

OseiLLATORIA PR1NCEPS Vaucll. 

Lake Naivasha, from weedy East shore. 

Width of filament 26 /x. 

Widely distributed in Africa ; recorded from Albert Nyanza. 

OseiLLATORIA TENUIS Ag. 

Lake George, 617. 

Width 5-6 n, ceils varying in length from 2*5-6 /x, with a slight constriction 
between. Two rows of granules across the partitions were visible in some 
individuals. Extremities slightly curved. 

Recorded for Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Albert Nyanza. 

Phormidium autumn ale (Ag.) Gomont. 

Lake Baringo, 106 ; Lake Rudolf, 266. 

Recorded for Tanganyika. 

Phormidium ambiguum Gomont, 1893, pi. v, fig. 10. 

Lake George, 617 ; Lake Nakavali, 814. 

In the specimens from Lake Nakavali pseudo-vacuoles were observed. 

Recorded for Tanganyika. 

Phormidium eoveolarijm Gomont, 1893, pi. iv, fig. 16. 

Lake Bunyoni, 707 A. 

Recorded from Tanganyika. 

Phormidium molle Gomont, 1893, pi. iv. fig. 12. 

Lake Rudolf, 248, 250. 

It occurs mixed with Hormidium subtile. 

Width 2-3 /x, cells nearly as long as wide ; end-cell rounded. 

Phormidium mugtcola Naumann & Huber, (hitler, 1932, fig. 637. 

Lake Baringo, 106. Intermingled with disorganized colonies of Microcystis 
fios-aquae. 

The filaments are short, generally straight, though sometimes slightly 
curved, and consist usually of only three or four cells. The cells are barely 
2 /x wide, three or four times as long, with rounded ends. At first it was thought 
that the short filaments observed in this sample were merely the hormogonia 
of some Phormidium growing in the littoral regions, or at the bottom of the 
lake, but on further consideration they were found to fit in well with the above 
species. 

Not previously recorded for the continent of Africa. 
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Phormidium valderianum (Delp.) Gomont, 1893, pi. iv, fig. 20. 

Lake Naivasha, 31. 

Not recorded for the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, but known from 
other parts of the continent. 

? Lyngbya Hieronymusii Lemmerm. 

Lake Edward, 522. 

Trichome 14 /a wide ; sheath incrusted ; cells very short, with granular 
contents. 

This determination is not conclusive, as only a very few filaments were 
observed. 

Lyngbya umnetica Lemmerm. 

Lake Kachira, 824. 

Isolated filaments, not more than 2 /x wide ; sheath well defined ; cells 
about as long as broad. End rounded. The contents not well preserved. 

Recorded from Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 

Lyngbya lutea Gomont, forma nov. (cf. Gomont, 1893, pi. iii, fig. 13). 

Lake Rudolf, 220 ; Lake George, 617 ; Lake Edward, 707. 

Paullum angustiore quam typo. 

On Wooden piles along the shore of Lake Edward there was observed a thick, 
tough, brownish growth, about 1 cm. in thickness, which was found to consist 
almost entirely of a form of L. lutea. The sheath was well defined and stained 
blue with chlor-zinc-iodide. The apical cell was rounded, and thickened 
slightly on the outside. In most of the cells there were from one to four 
relatively large granules. The trichomes were regularly 2 /x wide, of a pale 
blue colour. The present form is a little narrower than the type, the width 
of which is given as from 2-5 to 6 /x. 

Not previously recorded from the Great Lakes or Equatorial Africa. 

Section Spirocoleus . 

Lyngbya circumcreta G. S. West. (Text-fig. 3,1.) 

Lake Naivasha, 30 ; Lake Nakavali, 812, 814. 

Filaments nearly 2 jx wide, coiled in circles of from 40 to 60 /x in diameter. 
Cells only a very little longer than broad, apex rounded. At the septa one 
or two granules are frequently observed, in this respect resembling the spirally 
coiled L. bipunctata Lemmerm., L. contorta Lemmerm., and L. Lagerheimii 
Mobius. G. S. West, in his account of the Algae of Victoria Nyanza (1907, 
p. 174), remarks that the Lyngbya circumcreta found by him in this lake comes 
near L . contorta , but differs 4 in the hoop-like coiling of its filaments, which 
are also of greater thickness, and in the much shorter cells.’ He does not 
mention the existence of granules, but I do not find that these are always 
present. From L. bipunctata the Lyngbya now under notice differs only in 
its shorter cells, those of L . bipunctata being from 3 5 to 5*5 /x in length. There 
is evidently some confusion between the species of the spirally coiled Lyngbyas; 
text-fig. 3,1, makes clear which one is here referred to. 

Previously recorded from Victoria Nyanza and Lake Naivasha. 
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? Lyngbya Lagerheimii (Mobius) Oomont. Ostenfeld, 1908 fie 2 
(Text-fig. 3, D-H.) 

Lako Edward, 530, and Kaianda Lagoon. 


Text-fig. 4. 



Uncertain Blue-Oreon Algae. A, B. Lyngbya sp. (?). C, D. Calothrix brevissirna var. 
monilijo)'mis in sheath of Lyngbya ap. (?). E-C. Microchaete capcnsis (?). All except 
B X 750. 

Filaments in rather small coils or loose irregular spirals. Diameter of 
coils from 12 to 30 ft. Cells less than 1 ft wide, 2-3 ft long, ends rounded. 

This alga differs from the preceding in its smaller coils, and in the possession 
of narrower and longer cells. It differs from L. contorta Lemmerm. in its smaller 
cells, and the absence of granules. Ostenfeld (1908, p. 333), in describing 
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the Lyngbya found by him in the plankton of Victoria Nyanza, said he 
considered that both L. circumcreta and L . contorta should be included in the 
species Lagerheimii, but West (1909, p. 246) did not agree with him, and Geitler 
(1932, pp. 1043, 1044) still keeps these species distinct. Lemmermann’s 
figures (1898, Tab. v. figs. 10-13) of L. contorta are certainly very like the 
present form, but so also are Ostenfeld’s drawings of L. Lagerheimii (see 
above). On the other hand, Gomont s figures (1893, pi. iv, figs. 6 & 7) are not 
much like it, representing a wider filament. West stated that he was somewhat 
in doubt about his own determination of L. contorta in Lake Albert, but added 
that in the large African lakes there were two apparently distinct specios 
of spirally twisted Lyngbyas. They are probably the same two that are found 
in the present collection. 

Previously recorded from Victoria Nyanza. 

An Oscillatoriaceous alga not well preserved, and therefore not definitely 
determinable. (Text-fig. 4, A, B.) 

Lake Nakavali, 812. 

This alga occurred, mixed with a species of Cololhrix , on the weedy shore 
of Lake Nakavali. 

The filaments present were broken off, and only very rarely was the apex 
seen (text-fig. 4, A). The material was badly preserved and the cells were 
often found to be separated from one another by rather large gaps, and were 
frequently misplaced, lying vertically or obliquely in the sheath (same text-fig.) 
The filaments, 14 to 20 y wide, showed many twists and turns (text-fig. 4, B). 
The sheath was colourless, often rather thick and lamellose, and was drawn 
out at the apex, where it had a fringed appearance ; it was colourless, and did 
not turn blue with chlor-zinc-iodide. The trichome was 10-14 p wide, and the 
disc-shaped cells were usually only about 4 p long. The apical cell was rounded. 
Contents granular. 

In many respects this alga showed resemblances to Porjjhi/rmiphon Notarisii 
Kiitz., but differed from it in the entire absence of any red coloration, and 
in its uniformly shorter cells and narrower sheath. Geitler (1932, p. 986) 
considers that the retention of the genus Porphyrosiphon is purely conventional. 

The alga now figured may prove to be a Lyngbya , but it cannot be properly 
determined from this material. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.— 8. Hydracarina. By Dr. O. Lundblad, Exporimentalfaltot, 

Sweden. (Communicated by Dr. E. B. Worthington, F.L.S.) 

(With 13 Text-figures) 

(Read S December 1932] 

Some time ago. Dr. E. B. Worthington, of Cambridge, forwarded to mo a small 
collection of Hydracarina, collected by his expedition in East Africa. My 
best thanks are due to Dr. Worthington for the delivery of that interesting 
material. However, the preservation in alcohol was a serious drawback 
to the study and the making of microscopic preparations, as the mites had 
bocome shrunken and too hard. The best fluid for water-mites consists of 
10 vol. glycerin, 9 vol. water, and 1 vol. glacial acetic acid. 

The following species were found :— 

Family HYDRACHNIDAE. 

Cenus Hydrachna O. F. Milll. 

Submenus Monohydbachna S. Thor. 

1. HyDRACHNA (MoNOHYDRACTINA) INAEQIJISCUTATA, Sp. n. 

This interesting little species does not fit well into any of the subgenera 
hitherto established, the frontal shield being differently shaped according 
to sex. In this respect the species resembles somewhat H. mertoni Walt 
from the Aru Islands. 

Only two specimens, a male and a female, being at my disposal, it seems 
to mo unjustifiable to create a new subgenus until the variation in the shape 
of the shield could be studied in more material, so I am leaving the species 
.provisionally in the subgenus cited above. 

<?. 

//. inaequiscutaia is one of the smallest members of its genus, the male 
measuring only 790 p in length. The skin is covered by papillae and the 
front region bears a single large chitinous plate, which projects forwards 
between the eye-capsules, ending somewhat in front of these. Laterally 
behind the capsule the plate forms a sharp corner, which reaches the bristle 
situated there. The plate is 431 \i broad and 395 g long. The frontal organ 
is almost invisible and seemingly strongly reduced. 

The measurements for the palp-segments are (in g):— 


I. II. III. * IV. V. 

Extensor side. 125 104 114 64 36 

Flexor side.90 54 79 29 25 
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The palp is rather bulky, with a short and thick 3rd segment. The 2nd 
segment is likewise short and thick, with the extensor side unusually high and 
convex, protruding over the upper line of the basal segment. The last- 
mentioned segment is very characteristic in having the extensor and flexor 
sides nearly parallel, not diverging towards the base as usua\ The rostrum 
is relatively short and so are consequently the mandibles, which are 483 ft long. 


Text-fig. 1. 



Hydrachna inaequiscutata, sp. n. 

A. Dorsal plato. B. Mandible. C. Palp and rostrum. 
D. Epimeral aind genital plates. 


The 4th pair of epimera is provided with a long and narrow inner process, 
surrounded by a very insignificant subcutaneous border. The border at 
the articular socket for the 4th leg, on the other hand, is voluminous. It is 
very important to call attention in the present species to the shape of that 
border, the anterior margin of which presents a deep bay, because the border 
does not, as usual, run more or less straight to the 3rd epimeron, connecting 
the two plates with one another, but is suddenly interrupted, so that the 
4th epimeron has a mutilated appearance. The female, though differing in 
other respects, presents quite the same structure of the epimeral plates, which 
therefore no doubt is constant and of specific importance, 
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The epimera 1-3 in the species in question have but small subcutaneous 
borders. In many other species, however, such borders are larger and I have 
found them to be very valuable in separating species, though these characters 
have not yet been used by other hydracarologists. 

The genital organ is broad and short, bearing but few hairs and few aeetabula. 
The anterior margin is excavated in the middle and the genital opening is 
rounded and wide. 

The small excretory opening lies in a chitinous circular plate. 

9. 

The female is larger than the male, measuring about 1200 /x in length. 
In most characters it fits well the above description of the other sex and will 


Text-fig. 2. 



Hydrachna inaequiscutatci, sp. n. y. 

A. Dorsal plate. B. Stigma. C. Last pairs of epimera and gonital organ. 


not therefore be fully described here. For instance, the last epimcron is built 
up in the same way and the palps agree with those of the male. 

The frontal shield, however, differs remarkably in being cleft behind by 
a very deep bay and in front by a shallow bay, so that only a narrow bridge, 
including the frontal organ, is left, connecting the two parts of the plates. 
Thus the plate resembles that of the subgenus Schizohydrachria S. Thor. 
The length of the plate is 483 /i, the breadth of both plates together 569 /x. 

The genital organ is heart-shaped, 232 /x broad, 157 fi long, with two large 
aeetabula situated near the posterior margin. The pilosity is very scarce. 

Another characteristic is to be found in the opening of the trachea on the 
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dorsal side of the mandibles. A comparative study of this organ in different 
Hydrachna species has shown me that it is sometimes differently shaped and 
that it offers important characters for separating species in many cases. 
Hitherto, however, it has never been used to that purpose. This surely is 
due to its small size and to the fact that some authors do not make detailed 
dissections of their specimens. 

It is already well known that the two main respiratory tubes in Hydrachna 
run parallel to each other during the last part of their course, being glued 
close together (text-fig. 2, B), each of them ending in a stigma, closed by 
a membrane. The shape of this stigma varies from species to species, being 
short-oval in the one here described. 

Locality. —Uganda : Lake Nakavali, from Papyrus along shore. 

Type ((J) and allotype ($) in the British Museum. 

Subgenus Rhabdohydrachna Viets. 

2. Hydrachna (Rhabdohydrachna) bisignifera Viets f. worthingtoni, 
forma nov. 

There are several species of Hydrachna with rudimentary dorsal plates 
occurring in East Africa: viz. H. spinosa Koen. from Zanzibar (1893, p. 43), 
H. fissigera Koen., and H. signata Koen. from Majunga and Amparangidro 
in Madagascar (1898, p. 394), H. dividua Walt, from Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco, H. rimosa Walt, from Algeria (Walter, 1925, p. 196 ; 1929, p. 287), 
and H. bisignifera Viets from German East Africa (Viets, 1913, p. 408). 

It is rather difficult to separate these species at present. H. fissigera Koen. 
and H. rimosa Walt, seem to be extremely nearly related, perhaps identical. 
The descriptions of some of the other species, e.g. H. spinosa , are very un¬ 
satisfactory and for the most part give characters common to all Hydrachna 
species and of no specific value. 

In Dr. Worthington's material there is a species of Hydrachna , which 
I have identified as H. bisignifera Viets, of which the female only was known. 
The agreement is very good. I have been able to compare the material with 
the type-specimen, thanks to the courtesy of Dr. K. Viets. 

Some drawings and measurements from the Worthington material, which 
is treated as a special form of Viets’s species, may be submitted here. 

This sex has a length of about 1940 /x. The skin is covered with numerous 
papillae, the shape of which varies from rounded to pointed. The papillae 
in the anterior part of the body are blunt, those in the posterior part partially 
pointed. 

There are no real dorsal plates, but at a distance behind the eye-capsules a 
little longer than that between the right and left capsule we find two small 
plates, serving as muscle-attachments, and in the middle between these and 
the eyes there are two still smaller chitinous points. 
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The measurements are (in fx) :—Distance between eye-capsules 470 ; distance 
between eye-capsules and dorsal plates 655 ; distance between dorsal plates 
448. 

The palps are much more slender than in the foregoing species. The length 
of the segments is (in p) * :— 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Extensor side. 

179 

232 

254 

121 

54 

Flexor side. 

101 

114 

196 

54 

40 


The mandibles are 065 and the maxillary organ 776 fi long. The shape 
of the stigma differs considerably from that already described in the preceding 
species. 

Text-fig. 3. 



A. Frontal region. B. Rostrum. C. Epimoral and gonital plates 
D. (lenital plate of another specimen. 

The epimeral field is not quite as broad as in the type-female, measuring 
only 1845 /i in breadth and 1034 /x in length. The hind corner of the 4th plate 
is but slightly prolonged backwards, and surrounded by a small subcutaneous 
border of various shape. 

* The extensor side of first segment is not measured in its full length, only from the 
distal end to that point near the baso, where the inner and outer walls of the segment meet. 
Thus it is not measured to the very base. 
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The genital organ is very large (length about 534 ft) and extends halfway 
outside the genital bay. In front, as well as behind, the organ is divided 
by a long split, approaching the centre of it. The pilosity in the posterior 
part is rich and the acetabula are small and numerous. The shape of the 
organ varies a little in different specimens, sometimes it is broader, sometimes 
narrower (text-fig. 3, C~L>). 

The excretory opening lies in a small chitinous ring. 

$. 

The body measures 2015 ft in length, the epimeral field 1862 ft in breadth 
and 1052 ft in length. The genital organ is, as in the male, split up in front, 
but is considerably smaller, occupying only the anterior half of the genital 


Text-fio. 4. 



Hy drachma, bisignifera Viets f. worthingtoni , forma nov. A <£, B-D ?. 

A. Palp. B. Mandible. C. Stigma. D. Last pairs of epimera and genital organ. 

bay. It is 379 ft broad and 276 ft long, agrees well with Viets’s figure, and 
is provided with a large number of small acetabula. Near the posterior margin 
there are two larger ones. The pilosity is rather limited. 

In most other respects the female resembles the other sex. The female 
differs from the type in having the inner margins of the 4th pair of epimera 
diverging backwards. In Viets’s type-female the genital bay is narrowed in the 
posterior part by the end of the 4th epimera, which projects considerably 
towards the centre. This is even more marked in the tjrpe than in Viets’s 
drawing. 
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Nymph. 

The nymph of the type-form is not yet described. Among the adults there 
were some nymphs, which no doubt belong to this species and which may be 
briefly described here. 

The nymph is a bit smaller than the adults, measuring about 1550 /x in 
length. The structure of the skin, the front region, and the stigma does not 
differ from that of the adults. The palps, however, are much stouter. The 
measurements arc as follows (in fi) :— 


I. II. III. IV. V. 

Extensor side. 129 154 175 100 50 

Flexor side. 104 90 121 43 39 


Text-fig. 5. 



Hydrachna bisignifcra Viets f. worth Ingtoni, forma nov. Nymph. 

A. Palp. 13. Epimeral and genital plates. 

Especially the 2nd and 3rd segments are shortor and thicker. 

The mandibles attain a length of 707 /x. 

The epimeral field resembles that of the adults and reaches a width of 1448 /x. 
The 4th epimeral plate has a short process bearing a small subcutaneous 
tongue of chitin. The subcutaneous projection from the 3rd plate lies free 
in the genital bay ; it is not connected with the plate in question. 

20 * 
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The genital plates are separated from one another and bear numerous small 
acetabula. In the soft skin between them there is a central chitinous musclo- 
attachpaent. The ring around the excretory opening is very thin. 

Localities .—Uganda: Lake Nakavali, from Papyrus along shore and from 
shore-weeds. Lake Edward, from swamp by shore. 

Type (cJ) and allotype ($) in the British Museum. 


Genus Bargena Koen. 

3. Bargena mirifica Koen. 

Bargena mirifica Koenike, 1893, p. 47; Koenike, 1895, p. 4; Piersig, 1901, p. 34; 

Viets, 1916, p. 247. 

This species was described by Koenike from a single male specimen from 
Zanzibar. Later Viets completed our knowledge by correcting some inaccuracies 
in Koenike’s description and adding some few characteristics from the other 
sex, which was found among some specimens from the Cameroons. Besides 
these two records nothing, so far as I know, has been brought to our knowledge 
concerning this interesting mite, which is still imperfectly known. The present 
material enables me to discuss some points in the morphology, which needs 
to be once more elucidated. Male, female, and nymph are represented. 

The body attains a length of 990 /z, a width of 914 p. The skin is covered 
•by papillae, which are clearly visible only where the skin is soft. The greater 
part of the body, however, is strongly chitinized, as pointed out already 
by Koenike. The chitinous armour is mentioned by Koenike (1893, p. 48) 
in the following way:—‘ Der Riickenbogen befindet sich auf der hinteren 
Halfte der Oberseite und ist vorn often. Hinten entsendet er, was in ahnlicher 
Weise noch bei keiner bekannten Hydrachnide beobachtet wurde, zwei Aus- 
laufer, die, anfanglich 0*25 mm. von einander entfemt, sich allmahlich einander 
nahern, indem sie sich am Hinterende des Korpers herabziehen, um beim 
Umbiegen nach der Bauchseite zusammen zu troffon. Sie begrenzen mit 
dem dazu geliorigen Teile des Riickenbogens ein glockenformiges Stlick des 
Hautpanzers.’ 

As to the ‘ Riickenbogen ’ it must be noted that this is not comparable 
to the 4 Riickenbogen ’ or dorsal groove in Arrhenurus or Frontipoda, for 
instance. In reality there is a narrow strip of soft skin along the circular 
posterior border of the large frontal plate in Bargena , and this strip ends 
blindly on each side in front. Towards the back, however, the two strips 
coalesce, and then the single strip widens, curving backwards, downwards, and, 
lastly, forwards on the ventral side to the genital organ. Text-fig. 0, A, shows 
this ‘ groove * on the ventral side of the male ; on the dorsal side it is about 
twice as broad. 
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The ‘ glockenformigo Stuck,’ mentioned by Koenike, is not at all developed 
in the specimen studied by me, so I suppose that Koenike has made a mistake 
in this respect. He remarks also that he could not trace any excretory opening, 
and this declaration makes it probable that his specimen was not dissected, 
so that he was unable to see the opening, which otherwise is very easily visible 
(see text-fig. 6, A), lying in the soft skin, surrounded by a ring of chitin. The 
width of the ‘ glockonfbrmige Stuck 1 (sec Koenike’s figure) agrees well with 
the width of the strip of soft skin in my specimens. Perhaps the borders 


Text-fig. 6. 



Bargena mirifica Koen. A-E F-G 

A. Mito from beneath. B. Mandible. C. Palp and rostrum. D. Stigma. E. Penis. 

F. Mite from above (less magnified). G. Epimeral and genital plater. 

of this strip were creased so as to resemble narrow strips of soft skin (‘ Riicken- 
bogen ’). It is very likely that Koenike has been deluded by the preparation 
not being transparent. Viets does not say anything about this character. 

Of course, the non-chitinized parts of the skin are partially homologous 
to the dorsal groove in Frontipoda , for instance, inasmuch as in both cases 
we find the subcutaneous borders of the 4th epimera much enlarged, curving 
laterally and dorsally, and approaching each other in the mid-line of the dorsum. 
In Frontipoda , however, there is only a narrow space left, forming a real dorsal 
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groove, whereas in Bargena the space in the male is too wide to be called 
a groove, and still more so in the female (see below). Moreover, in Frontipoda 
there is no frontal plate, and therefore there is nothing to correspond witli 
the anterior, more or less groove-like strips of Bar germ, which are situated 
between the epimeral plates and the frontal plate. A glance at the drawing 
of the female (text-fig. 6, F) at once makes this intelligible. Undoubtedly 
the anterior plate in Bargena is homologous to the frontal plate in the subgenus 
Monohydrachna . As a matter of fact, Bargena differs but little from Hydrachna, 
of which we already know a species having the greater part of tho skin armoured 
with a large shield (H. junodi Walter, 1924). 

On the ventral side of the body there is a semicircular line between the 
eyes and the epimera. This line represents the posterior ventral limit of the 
anterior or frontal shield, in which the eyes are enclosed. Behind this limit 
the epimera of the pairs 1-3 are embedded in the soft skin. From each of 
them, however, a sidewards projecting subcutaneous piece of chitin is to be 
found, but these pieces can be seen only in thoroughly cleaned preparations. 

The eyes are situated 293 p from one another and are very prominent. 
Their structure could not be investigated in the present material, which 
is unfortunately preserved in alcohol. No median eye could be detected. 

The width of the epimeral field in the region of the 4th plate measures 845 p. 
The epimera of the pairs 1-3 are very small and the hind corner of the 4th plate 
projects much less than in Koenike’s figure. The genital organ is large, 
occupying the whole bay between the 3rd and 4th epimera. It is 193 p broad 
and 218 p long. The genital opening forms a long split along the median 
line of the posterior half of the organ, and the anterior portion of the opening 
is very narrow. The anterior margin of the organ is angularly incised in the 
middle. The pilosity is restricted to the hind part. 

The occurrence of a penis evidences that tho present specimen is a male. 
It is of usual form, attaining a length of 190 p and a width to the anterior 
larger processes of about 161 p. 

On each side of the excretory opening there is a small piece of chitin, lying 
in the soft skin and bearing a hair and the opening of a gland. 

According to Koenike the maxillary organ has no rostrum and the mouth 
is said to be placed behind the anterior end of the organ. The mandibles 
were not dissected out by Koenike. Viets, however, found in his female 
specimens a well-developed rostrum exactly as in Hydrachna f with the mouth 
at the very tip and the mandibles of the same structure as in Hydrachna. 
I agree fully with Viets that Koenike must have had a mutilated male specimen 
before him and that Viets’s specimens are females. 

The rostrum is a normal Hydrachna -rostrum and the maxillary plate, when 
seen in side-view, forms a right angle in front, where it passes over into the 
rostrum. The maxillary organ (inch rostrum) is 382 p long, and the rather 
strongly curved, robust, and sharply pointed mandibles are considerably longer, 
viz. 517 p. 
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The measurements for the palps are (in /x) : 



1 . 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Extensor side. 

125 

105 

118 

57 

36 

Flexor side. 

71 

54 

75 

46 

25 


The palp is a real Hydmchna and the attachment of the basal segment 
to the maxillary organ is quite the same as in that genus, having the medial 
side of the basal segment considerably the longer, reaching further backwards 
than the lateral one (cf. text-fig. 6, C). 

It is also worth mentioning that the structure of the stigma is the same 
as in Hydrachna. 

The legs also recall those of Hydrachna. A characteristic feature, often 
mentioned for Hydrachna , is that the 3rd segment of the three anterior legs 
is sliortoned, but I wish to point out here that this applies also to the 4th leg. 
Though it is not so obvious kore, the 3rd segment of the 4th leg is somewhat 
shorter than the 2nd and 4th. This peculiar structure holds good also for 
Bargena. 

9 . 

The body reaches 120b /x in length and 1120 g iii breadth. Besides the 
larger size it differs from the male in having a less-developed armour, as already 
mentioned above. The ventral strip of soft skin, extending from genital 
organ to end of body, is much broader than in the male, and widens con¬ 
siderably backwards, measuring only 138/x between the inner ends of the 
4th epimera, whereas it is 517 /x broad at the end of the body. On the dorsal 
surface the soft-skinned region widens still more, measuring 724 p. at the 
widest place (text-fig. 0, F). Therefore it is fictitious to speak of a dorsal 
or ventral groove in the female. Viets, who also had some females boforo 
him, did not object to that expression of Koenike *, and if we look at Viets’s 
drawing of the female (1916, pi. i, fig. 3 a) we will be able to see a rather narrow 
ventral furrow, for which the name groove seems to be quite adequate. How¬ 
ever, the appearance figured by Viets is probably due to shrinking of the mite 
in consequence of the preservative. This part of the skin being soft, it is 
also possible that the shape of the mite varies with the distention of the intes¬ 
tines. The female which I have studied, and which was preserved in alcohol, 
was also shrunk, but was easily restored to its original shape by means of 
careful preparation. 

The process of the 4th pair of epimera is much stouter than iii the male. 
The genital organ is heart-shaped and deeply split up in front and the pilosity 
is still more scanty than in the male. 

The eggs are oval as in Hydrachna , 172 fx long and 121 /x broad. Beyond 
doubt this shape indicates that the Bargena female pierces the tissue of plants 
with her rostrum, boring a hole by means of the mandibles. 

* As already mentioned, Koenik© had only a male available, but neither for this sex 
the expression is a good one (see above). 
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Nymph. 

The nymph has not hitherto been described. It reaches a length of 1120 
and resembles the adult mite, except that the subcutaneous borders around 
the 4th epimera reach the sides of the body only, not extending dorsally, 
and that the provisional genital organ is divided into two lateral parts. The 
frontal plate is well developed and large. The excretory opening is surrounded 
by a ring of chitin. 

It is curious that Koenike was unable to find the excretory opening in 
Bargena , which is easily visible in both adult and nymph. This seems 
to confirm my opinion set forth above that Koenike had not dissected his 
material. Judging from his drawing, Viets has seen the opening (1910, pi. i, 
fig. 3, a ), but he does not mention it. 


Text -fig. 7. 



Bargena mirifica Koen. Nymph from beneath. 


Systematic affinities . 

The genus Bargena comes very near to Hydrachma. Characters common 
to both are : shape and arrangement of epimera, shape of maxillary organ, 
palps, mandibles, stigma, scope of sexual dimorphism, shape of eggs, bipartite 
genital organ in the nymph. 

The only real difference is the absence of the frontal organ, which, as a matter 
of fact, sometimes is very feeble also in Hydrachna. Perhaps there is also 
another difference, viz. the organization of the lateral eyes. According 
to Koenike this is the case, but unfortunately I was not able to verify his 
statement in my material because of the state of preservation. Until the 
two characters just mentioned have been carefully examined, it cannot be 
decided whether they are satisfactory or not for separating the genera. At any 
rate, the strongly developed armour in Bargena is scarcely of any generic 
importance (cf. the different species of Lebertia). 

Localities. —Uganda: Lake Nakavali, from Papyrus along shore ; Lake 
Kachira, from shore-weeds. 
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Family HYDRYPHANTIDAE. 
yubfamily Hy deyfhantinae. 

Genus Georoella Koen. 

4. Georoella incerta (Koen.). 

Hydryphantes incertus Koemke, 1893, p. 40; Koenike, 1895, p. 4; Koonike, 1898, 
p. 388 ; Piersig, 1901, p. 03. 

Georyella incerta Koonike, 1907, p. 129. 

Hydnphantes incertus Dad ay, 1910, p. 584, 

Gcorgella incerta Datlay, 1910 a, p 239; Viets, 1910, p. 245 ; Viets, 1921, p. 421. 

As in Hydryphantes and related genera the frontal shield is sometimes 
deformed. In one specimen the left half of the shield was separated from 
the right one, and the frontal organ was connected only with the latter. 

The alcohol material of this species was too badly preserved to allow any 
closer study. 

Localities. —Uganda: Lake Nakavali, from Papyrus along shore. Lake 
Kachira, from shore-weeds. 

Family DIPLODONTIDAE. 

Genus Diplodontus Dug. 

5. Diplooontps desmciens (O. F. Mull.). 

This common species has been recorded from Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
America, and probably has a cosmopolitan distribution. There are some 
other species and varieties described, for instance Diplodontus despiciens 
capensis Viets from South Africa (Viets, 1914, p. 335), D. tenuipes Koen. from 
Java (Koenike, 190b, p. 129), D. peregrinus Koen. from Brazil (Koeniko, 
1905, p. 096), D. perreptans Viets and D. trigorurmetricus Walt, from the 
Cameroons (Viets, 1913, p. 14 ; Walter, 1927, p. 625), and D. americanus 
Marsh, from N. America (Marshall, 1926, p. 33). At least some of these seem 
to come very near to D. despiciens. Whether they actually are different 
species is difficult to decide. Some slight differences are described, but as 
long as the variation within D. despiciens —the genotype—has not been 
studied thoroughly, for instance in connection with sex, much stress cannot 
bo laid upon the interpretations so far. One of these forms, I). americanus , 
has already been withdrawn by the author herself (Marshall, 1929, p. 09). 

In Dr. Worthington’s material Diplodontus is represented by some specimens 
which I refer to despiciens , and which may be delineated and shortly described 
here. 

The second palp segment bears the three usual characteristic bristles, 
all of which are distinctly pectinated *. The pectination is long. So far 


* In the drawing the intermediate bristle is somewhat bent out of ordinary position. 
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as I can see, the most ventral bristle is constantly curved at the end and the 
pectination is one-sided only. However, I am well aware of the fact that the 
aspect of the bristles in various mites often depends upon and changes with 
the point of observation, and though seemingly being one-sided in the specimens 


Text-fig. 8. 



DiplodontU8 despiciens (Mull.). 

A. Palp. B. Epimeral and genital plates. 

investigated by me I do not venture to deny absolutely the possibility of the 
pectination being two-sided. The 4th palp-segment is undulated as in the 
European despiciens. Measurements for the palp-segments are difficult 
to obtain with accuracy, because the segments are so crowded together and have 
both sides differently shaped. The maxillary organ has a length of 278 p. 

The epimeral plates are relatively short, but I have found that this property 
varies in our European species. The posterior ones attain a length (i.e. from 
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the front backwards) * of 397 /x, a width (i.e. from the lateral projection 
towards the median border) of 379 p. The length of the genital plates is 232 /x. 

The excretory opening is provided with a ring of cliitin. The 4tli segment 
of the last pair of legs bears 11, the following segments 7 swimming hairs. 
The claws in all legs have a thin dorsal tooth. 

The specimen here described is a female, the egg measuring 14(i /x. 

Locality .—Uganda: Lake Nakavali, from Papyrus along shore and from 
shore-weeds. 


Text-fig. 9. 




Dipiodontus dsspiciens (Mull.). ?. 
A. Mandible. B. Maxillary organ. 


Family LIMNESIIDAE. 

Genus Limnesia C. L. Koch. 

6. Limnesia aspera Koen. subsp. macropora Viets. 

Limnesia aspera subsp. macropora Viets, 1921, p. 422. 

Of this species the female only has been described, and in the present 
material that sex alone was represented. It agrees very well with Viets’s 
description. 

Localities .—Uganda : Lake Bunyoni, from weedy shore. Kenya Colony: 
Lake Naivasha, from weedy shore. 


* The subchitinous processes before and behind the plates being included. 
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Family HYGROBATIDAE. 

Subfamily Pioninae. 

Genus Fiona C. L. Koch. 

Subgenus Fiona, s. sir. 

7. Fiona angulata Viets. 

Piona angulata Viots, 1921, p. 434 ; Lundblad, 1927, p. 410. 

For details regarding this species, see the above descriptions. The present 
specimens agree exactly with these. 

Locality .—Kenya Colony: Lake Naivasha, from shore-weeds. The species 
seems to occur in great numbers there, 7 and 70 9$ being found in ono 
of the samples. 


Text-fig. 10. 



Limnesia asjpcra Koen. var. macropora Viets. £. 

A. Maxillary organ. B. Palp. C. Epimeral and genital plates. 


Subgenus Tetrafiona Viets. 

8. Piona caligifera (Koen.) var. worthingtoni, var. nov. 

Piona caligifera was described by Koenike (1898, p. 410) from Madagascar 
and later refound in East Africa by Daday (1910 a , p. 254). Like P. forcipata 
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(Koen.), from Bagamoyo in the Tanganyika Territory, andP. longispina Viets, 
from the Cameroons, it is a near relative to P. paucipora (Thor) and 
P. variabilis C. L. Koch from Europe. In all these five species the male is 
characterized by having the last two pairs of epimeral plates separated from 
one another along the median line and by the genital plates not being united 
with the epimera. The females of these species all possess four genital plates. 

The specimens before mo differ from Koenike’s description of the species 
in some respects and will be separated as a special variety. 


Text-fig. 11. 



Fiona caligifera (Koon.) var. worthijigtoni , var. nov. 

A. Mandible. B. Palp. C. Distal end of sperm-transferrer. 
D. Epimoral and genital plates. 


tf. 

Body about 870 p in length. The palps are short and thick as in caligifera. 
The measurements are (in /x) :— 


I. II. III. IV. V. 

Extensor side. 39 132 64 125 61 

Flexor side. 32 79 39 82 50 


The spines on the 2nd and 3rd segments are very thick and strong. The 
flexor side of the 4th segment is furnished with two humps, each with one bristle. 
The humps are arranged side by side, the outer one being larger and situated 
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a little more distal. The peg inside at the distal end of that segment is rather 
long, attaining 11 /a in length, and the claws of the last segment are still longer. 

The epimera of the 4th pair have a long hinder projection, and behind they 
are separated 32 fx from each other. The distance between the 4th pair of 
epimera increases in front, and between those of the 3rd pair it is still greater. 
The claws of the first two pairs of legs are very large, as is consequently the 
claw-sheath ; that of the second pair, for instance, measures 107 fx out of 
a length of the last segment of 278 fx. One of the claws of the sperm-transferrer 
is reduced, semi-circular in shape. The other is greater, but yet rather short. 
It consists of one pointed main claw in the middle and two lateral, not 
distinctly separated dilatations, one being better pronounced and more dis¬ 
tinctly set apart than the other. The 4th segment of the last leg is long and 


Text-fig. 12. 



Fiona caligifera (Koen.) var. worthingtoni , var. nov. 
Clasping segment of 4th leg. 


slender with the excavation bordered behind by 3-4 chitinous pegs and 
3 swimming hairs. The outer end of the segment has a small pointed spine 
in each corner, and the side opposite to the excavation bears about 4 long 
bristles. The number of swimming hairs on the following segment is 3. 

The genital plates are very characteristic. They differ from those in 
P. caligifera , P. forcipata, P. longispina , and P. variabilis by being incised 
in front on each side. In this respect they resemble somewhat those in 
P. paucipora f but in the latter species there are fewer acetabula, the median 
line of the hinder group of epimera is shorter, the palps are much more slender, 
as is also the large claw of the sperm-transferrer, which is straighter and 
possesses a long, curved, accessory hook at the base, shaped in the same way 
as the smaller claw in worthingtoni , and being of about the same size. 
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In uxrrthingtoni there seems always to be an isolated stigma placed in 
front, which is not the case in paucipora, and in some specimens this stigma is 
considerably larger than the other ones—in other specimens, however, it 
is of tho same size. 

?• 

The female reaches a length of about 1293 p. 

The palps are not as bulky as in tho male and the humps are less prominent. 
The measurements are (in p ):— 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Extensor side. 

36 

129 

62 

132 

71 

Flexor sido... 

, 29 

79 

36 

98 

61 


Text-fig. 13. 



B 


Fiona caligifera (Koen.) var. worthingtoni, var, nov. ?. 
A. Palp. B. Gonital plates. 



The genital organ resembles that of P. variabilis or P. variabilis dispersa 
Sokolow, inasmuch as some of the acetabula are lying free in the soft skin. 
One acetabulum is always widely separated from the others, situated in front 
of them. 

The above variety differs considerably from caligifera as described by 
Koenike in having the male genital plates excavated in front, by possessing 
swimming hairs on tho 4th leg, and two claws on the sperm-transferrer. 

Locality .—Kenya Colony: Lake Naivaslia, from weedy shore. Rather 
common. 

Type (<$) and allotype (?) in British Museum 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to tho East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—9. Leeches. By J. Percy Moore, University of Pennsylvania. 
(Communicated by Dr. E. B. Worthington, F.L.S.) 

[Read 8 December 1932] 

Family GLOSSIPHONIDAE. 

Glossiphonia conifera, sp. n. 

A small species, having the size, form, and general aspect of G. fiisca, Castle. 
The type measures: length 4*5, to male pore 1*1 ; widths, at oral ring 0*7, 
at male pore 1*4, at XIX (maximum) 2-5, at anus 0-8, depths at same points, 
respectively, 0*3, 0-4, 0-6, and 0-4 mm. Diameter of sucker 0-8 mm. The 
cotype is slightly shorter, narrower, and deeper, with a sucker of the same size. 

Form broad-ovate, strongly depressed, tapering to small head, broadly 
rounded caudally. Anterior sucker small, but with the lip broadly rounded 
and closely studded round the margin with goblet-organs. Its cavity rather 
deep with well-marked rims all round. Mouth a conspicuous pore just anterior 
to its centre in somite III ventral to the eyes. Eyes 1 pair on the caudal 
half of the larger anterior annulus of somite III, the pigment-cups extending 
into the second annulus. They are large, simple, widely separated by about 
1| times their diameter and directed forward and outward. 

The gonopores are very obscure, concealed in the deep furrows resulting 
from the contraction of the annuli at that point. The male appears to be 
at XIIal/a2, the female at XII o2/a3, but better-extended specimens 
or sections will be necessary to determine this. There may be a common 
orifice. Anus a small pore notching somite XXVII from behind. Caudal 
sucker a relatively small but sharply defined and muscular circular disk 
directed ventrad and concealed beneath the body, so that only a narrow 
crescent and about £ of the rim are visible from above. 

Sensillae and nephropores cannot be detected in surface-views, but cutaneous 
papillae are well developed on the dorsum of sensory annuli only. They 
form five series—median, outer paramedian, and intermediate—separated 
respectively by six and five longitudinal muscle-bands, with four or five more 
between the intermediates and the margins of the body, and two in each 
of the papillae-lines, making forty or forty-two in all. The medians and 
paramedians begin (sufficiently large to be visible under a x 10 lens) on VIII 
or IX and continue to XXV. The intermediate series is very incomplete, 
being represented by small and inconspicuous papillae on only a few somites 
in the posterior middle body-region. Papillae are distinct low cones con¬ 
taining much black pigment, very prominent in the median and paramedian 
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series, on which they increase in size antero-caudad until they occupy the 
full length of the annuli. The series are not strictly linear, as frequently 
papillae lie to one side or the other of the line, and rarely a papilla will be 
biconical or divided into two smaller cones lying side by side. In addition 
to these papillae, the dorsal integument is roughened by numerous Bayer’s 
organs. 

Unfortunately, the colour-pattern is lost, the only pigment remaining being 
confined to the eyes and dorsal papillae. 

The annulation is well preserved. I and II are each biannulate, the separating 
furrow being shallow, and the broadly rounded anterior rim of the lip which 
they form bears a crowded row of goblet-cells. Ill biannulate (al a2)>a3 
with a faint al/a2 furrow. Eyes on the a2 component of the larger anterior 
annulus, but the pigment-cups reaching into a3. IV biannulate, with both 
furrows (al/a2 anda2/a3) better developed than on III, but becoming obsolete 
at the margins where the somite merges with V to form the buccal ring. 
V triannulate dorsally, biannulate ventrally where (al a2) forms the post- 
buccal ring, the total length of the annulus being slightly less than IV. VI, the 
first completely triannulate somite both dorsally and ventrally, al<a2<a3. 
VII-XXIV triannulate ; on pregonital somites a2 is generally more elevated 
and projects slightly above the general surface, especially at the, margins, 
while caudal to the gonopores a3 is usually longer and faintly biannulate ; 
on XXIV a3 is reduced, al=a2>a3. XXV bianunlate, (al<a2)>a3. al 
being incipient at the margins. XXVI biannulate with no trace of al, 
and a3 very small. XXVII uniannulate and partly including the anus. No 
papillae are visible on XXVI or XXVII. 

Little of the internal anatomy can be made out from the contracted and 
rather opaque entire specimens cleared in glycerine. The proboscis is relatively 
short and stout, nearly cylindrical but slightly tapered to the end, which bears 
a circle of twelve small rounded papillae. On the type it is protruded a 
distance of 0*8 mm. and has a maximum diameter of 1*6 nun. On the 
cotype the retracted proboscis reaches from the middle of somite VI to the 
anterior part of XII. Salivary glands extensively developed, forming a loose 
cluster extending along each side from somite IX to XVII, their ducts being 
aggregated into a pair of stout cables which empty into the oesophagus in XIII. 
Gastric caeca six pairs in XIV to XIX, the first five being small and simple, 
slightly bulbous and bilobed at the ends, the sixth long, reflexed and reaching 
to XXV, with a short, rounded, lateral lobe in each somite from XX to XXIV. 
Intestinal caeca four pairs in XX to XXIII, short and simple. Reproductive 
organs are concealed largely by the opaque salivary glands. 

The cotype bears two egg-capsules containing four and six embryos. 

Locality .—Uganda, Lake Bunyoni, among weeds along the shore, station 707 A. 

Glossiphonia weberi Blanchard, 

Lake Bunyoni, station 716, 
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(tLOSsiphonia tricarinata Blanchard,. 

Lake Baringo, Kenya, stations 114 and 115. 

Lake Edward, Uganda, station 520. 

CtLosstphonia nilotica Johansson. 

Lake Baringo, Kenya, station 127. 

Glossiphonia stcthlmanni Blanchard. 

Lake Naivasha, Kenya, station 27. 

Placobdella .taegerskioldi (Johansson). 

Lake Edward, Uganda, station 520. 

Lake George, Uganda, station 009, from tail of Hippopotamus. 

Placobdella fimbrtata (Johansson). 

Lake Rudolf, Kenya, station 217, from mouth of Crocodile. 

Family HIRUDIDAE. 

Hirt t T) 0 H3LDEBRA v im Blanchard. 

Lake Nabugabo, Uganda. 

Hr kudo sj). ? 

Lake Naivasha, Kenya, station 27. 

Limnatis olicodonta Johansson. 

Stream running into Lake Harmington, Kenya, station 132. 

Lake Bunyoni, Uganda, stations 705 and 707 B. 

Lake Nakavali, Uganda, station SI 2. 

Family ERPOBDELLIDAE. 

Salifa perspicax Blanchard. 

Lake Baringo, Kenya, station 127. 

Lake Edward, Uganda, stations 520, 557 (including some egg-cay>sules), 
and 570. 


21 * 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—10. On some Aquatic Coleopterous Larvae. By Dr. A. D. Imms, 
F.R.S., F.L.S. 


(With 1 Text-figure) 

[Head 8 December 1932] 

Among a miscellaneous collection of insect larvae obtained by Dr. E. B. 
Worthington from the Lakes of Kenya and Uganda are some examples belonging 
to the order Colooptera. In the absence of bred imagines it has only been 
possible to indicate the probable specific identity of most of these larvae 
by comparison with the collections of adult beetles made during the Expedition 
in the same localities. In this connexion Mr. K. G. Blair of the British 
Museum (Natural History) has made useful suggestions, as well as with regard 
to the generic determination of several of the larvae. A series of the specimens 
has been deposited in the British Museum and duplicates have been placed 
in the Cambridge University Museum of Zoology. 

Family DYTISCIDAE. 

Subfamily Hydroporinae. 

Genus Hyphydrus Ill. 

One larva 11 mm. long (including rostrum) from papyrus swamp bordering 
Kazinga channel, Lake Edward (Stn. 516). The species concerned is probably 
H. cycloides R6g., while other members of the genus are known from various 
parts of Africa. 

Genus Hydrovatus Motsch. ? 

One larva, smaller than the foregoing, taken from a swamp at the south 
end of Lake Baringo (Stn. 114), has a broader rostrum and with the labium 
quadrangular. It is probably referable to this genus, which is represented 
by several species of adult beetles from the same locality. 

Subfamily Dytiscinae. 

Genus Eretes Cast. 

Four adult larvae ranging in length from 17*5 mm. to 18-5 mm. and one 
voune larva, from a closed alkaline pond on west shore of Lake Rudolf 
(Stn. 240 A). 
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The genus Eretes contains only two species, of which E. sticticus (L.) is 
almost cosmopolitan in the tropics and subtropics (including Africa). The 
second known species, E. australis Er., is Australasian. The larva of 
E. sticticus was first described by Valery Mayet (1887) from Tunis and was 
subsequently redescribed and figured in detail by Meinert (1901). Meinert’s 
careful and well-illustrated description renders detailed comparison possible 
with the Lake Rudolf specimens. They exhibit, without exception, all the 
characters of the larva of Eretes , and it may be added that the very short, 
median, 4-dentate, labial process renders the larvae of this genus easily separable 
from those of the closely allied Thermonectini (vide Bertrand, 1928). Meinert’s 
description and figures are chiefly based upon a larva in the penultimate instar, 
whereas four of the Lake Rudolf examples are apparently full grown or noarly 
so. This fact may account for some difference in the relative lengths of the 
segments of the maxillary and labial palpi as compared with the measurements 
given by Meinert. For the Lake Rudolf examples the segments of the maxillary 
palpi are related in length as 3 : 10 : 10 : 7 as compared with 3:9: 9 : 10 
given by Meinert; in the labial palpi the respective figures are 6 : 5 as compared 
with 12 : 14. That the difference may be due to age, and not to a difference 
of species, is suggested by the youngest specimen from Lake Rudolf which 
measures 6-5 mm. in length. In this example the maxillary palpus has its 
segments related in length as 5 : 15 :18 :20 and the labial palpus as 23 :25, 
thus agreeing tolerably closely with the proportions given by Meinert. The 
specimens, therefore, undoubtedly belong to the species E. sticticus (L.). 
Two examples of the adult beetle Were also collected during the Expedition 
from Lake Rudolf. 

Genus Cybister Curt. 

Three larvae, measuring respectively 21 mm., 51 mm. and 57 mm. in length, 
among weeds on the east shore of Lake Naivasha (No. 34). 

These larvae exhibit all the typical characters of this genus, which is one 
of almost World-Wide range, and are most probably referable to the species 
C. tripunctatus 01. 

Family GYRINIDAE. 
trenus Dineutes Macleay. 

One larva from a strong stream running into Lake Hannington (Stn. 132). 
The semicircular head, constricted collum, absence of teeth from the nasale, 
and the mandibles being devoid of retinacula place this larva in the genus 
Dineutes . It is perhaps referable to the species D. aereus (Klug), which was 
obtained as imagines during the Expedition. 

Genus Orectogyrus R6gimbart. 

One larva from a strong stream running into Lake Hannington, Lake Baringo 
(Stn. 132). This larva differs from the preceding in the more elongated head, 
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with the eollum not constricted and scarcely differentiated. Its characters 
show that it is a member of the OrectochiJinae and there is little doubt that 
it is referable to the characteristically African genus Orectogyrua Reg. In all 
probability this larva is that of 0. leroyi Reg., a species well represented as 
imagines collected during the Expedition. 


Family HYDRO?HILIDAE. 

Subfamily Spercheinae. 

Genus Npercheus Klug. 

One larva from among weeds on East shore of Lake Naivasha (Stn. 27). 

Two species of the beetles of this genus were collected during the Expedition, 
but it is not possible to determine whether either is represented by this larva. 
The larva of the Euro|>ean S. emarginatux Schall. is well known, and the example 
from Lake Naivasha resembles it closely. It is broadly dorso-ventrally 
flattened : the mandible apically bifid and without molar area : the maxilla 
with strongly developed spinose lacinia ; the palpiger bearing a slender slightly 
curved galea. The abdominal segments soft and membranous with eight 
pairs of lateral conical papillae which are probably respiratory in function ; 
the last two abdominal segments are attenuated and not forming a respiratory 
pocket. Length 2-75 mm. 

Subfamily Sphaerijjinae. 

Genus Coelostoma Brulle. 

One larva 9*75 mm. long taken in a hot freshwater spring near the mouth 
of the Turkwell river, Lake Rudolf (Stn. 291). This larva probably belongs 
to the species C. rufitarse Boh., the beetle of which was also obtained from 
the same station. Various genera of Hydrophilidae, it may be added, are 
well known to inhabit hot springs. 

Subfamily Hydrophilina~e. 

Genus Hydrophilur Leach. 

One larva 23 mm. long from papyrus swamp bordering the shore of Lake 
Nakavali (Stn. 812). 

The long styliform stipes to the maxilla and the presence of swimming hairs 
on the femora indicate that this larva belongs to the tribe Hydrophilini, but 
its genus is uncertain. Its characters show much in common with those 
of Hydrophilus as given by d’Orchymont (1913), to which it probably belongs. 
The genus is known to occur in Central Africa. 
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Genus Helochares MuIb. 

Two larva efrom weedy shore-line of Lake Kijanebalola (Stn. 830), three 
larvae from among weeds on east shore of Lake Naivasha (Stn. 27), and one 
larva from swamp at south end of Lake Baringo (Stn. 114) all pertain to this 
genus or to a nearly related type. The bidentate mandible, asymmetrical 
6-dentate clypo-labrum, and characters afforded by the 8th and 9th abdominal 
segment? agree closely with the diagnosis of the genus given by d'Orchymont 
(1913). Adult beetles of the species U. consputus Boh. were collected in some 
numbers during the Expedition and from all the three localities mentioned. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that the larvae belong to this same species. 

Genus Amphiops Er. ? 

Three larvae from weedy shore-line of Lake Kijanebalola (Stn. 836) and one 
larva from among weeds on east shore of Lake Naivasha (Stn. 27) clearly 
belong to one and the same genus. These larvae possess the long styliform 
stipes of the Hydrophilinae, but lack the characteristic swimming-hairs on the 
femora found in the Hydrophilini. They differ, however, from any described 
larvae of the group, and it is probable, as Mr. Blair has suggested, that they 
belong to the genus Amphiops. 

Family DASCILLIDAE. 

Genus Eubrianax Kiesw. 

Nine examples from 6 mm. to 11 mm. long. From a large river near 
Nutwanga, Lake Edward, Belgian Congo : 29/6/31. Collected by Mr. L. C. 
Beadle. 

In their very flattened broadly oval limpet-like form, with five pairs 
of filiform gills attached basally to the 2nd to 6th abdominal segments, these 
larvae closely resemble those of Psephenus. They differ, however, in that the 
8th abdominal segment is provided with lateral expansions extending to the 
margin of the carapace (text-fig., 5). This latter feature they share in common 
with the oriental genus Eubrianax. The larva of Eubrianax edwardsi Lee. 
from North America has been recently described and figured by Boving (1931) 
and a detailed comparison is thus possible with the specimens collected by 
Mr. L. C. Beadle. Since Boving’s examples did not allow of the mouth-parts 
in this genus to be figured completely, those of the African specimens are dealt 
with in some detail. The labrum is broad and well developed with the outer 
angles rounded ; the oral aspect finely hairy and strengthened by two curved 
cuticular rods extending and converging backwards into the clypeus. The 
antennae (text-fig., 1), in an example 10 mm. long, measure 1*4 mm. in length : 
the two segments are related in length as 42 :23 and the second segment bears 
two apical papillae. The mandibles (text-fig., 3) of the two sides are alike: 
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*134 mm. long X*132 mm. broad, each has a divided penicillum of setae 
situated about the middle of the inner margin ; a molar area is undeveloped. 
The maxilla (text-fig., 2) has a rod-like single-segmented cardo and well- 
developed stipes. The stipes is provided with an elongate and very prominent 
seta near its apex on the outer border ; the palpiger is large and bears a short 
2-sogmented palpus whose second segment carries a double circlet of very 
minute papillae. The lacinia is apically angulate with its outer distal 
extremity spine-like and markedly sclerotized ; the distal border is armed 



1. Antenna, right, X 38. 2. Maxilla, left, X 84 ; c, cardo ; g , galea ; /, lacima; 

p, palpus; s, stipes. 3. Mandible, right, x 67 : c, condyle. 4. Labium, ventral 
aspect, x 84 : m, mentum ; p, palpus; pm, prementum. 5. Caudal extremity 
of larva, 10 mm. long, dorsal aspect, x 9*5: s, spiracle ; 6-9, abdominal terga. 

6. Spiracle of 8th abdominal segment, left, x 250. 


with a row of stout hook-like spines. The galea is rounded distally and 
projects beyond the palpus; it is fringed with stout closely-set curved spine¬ 
like setae. The labium (text-fig., 4) has the prementum transverse and very 
short, while the palpi are membranous, hairy, and incipiently two-segmented. 
Close to the base of each palpus, on the ventral aspect, is a two-segmented 
papilla. The mentum is transverse and about double the length of the 
prementum. 
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In discussing the affinities of the larvae of Eubrianax, Boving pointed out 
(1926) that they lie closely with Psephenus , but owing to the loss of the maxillary 
palpi in the specimens examined he was unable to state whether these organs 
are 4-segmented as in Psephenus. In the African examples examined the 
maxillary palpi are, as previously mentioned, 2-segmented. The African 
specimens of Eubrianax differ also from Psephenus in the 2-segmented labial 
palpi, whereas in the last-mentioned genus these organs are figured by Kellicott 
(1883) as being 3-segmented. 

The African specimens agree so closely with the larva of Eubrianax that 
they can only be related to that genus. The spiracles (text-fig., 6) on the 
mesothorax and 8th abdominal segment are, however, definitely biforous, 
whereas, according to Boving, they are ‘ annuliform ’ as contrasted with the 
biforous condition found in related larval typos. Eubrianax is listed by 
M. Pic as containing 11 species, of which one occurs in North America and the 
remainder in Japan and Malaysia. It has, therefore, not so far been recorded 
from the African continent, but Mr. Blair informs me that there is an undeter¬ 
mined species from Lake Victoria in the collections of the British Museum. 
The systematic position of this genus is extremely doubtful. While the 
imagines are usually referred to the Dascillidae, the larva, as pointed out 
by Boving, is most nearly related to that of Psephenus. 


Family LAMPYRIDAE. 

Luciola sp. 

One larva 12*75 mm. long of the Luciola type (Stn. 291) ; from a hot fresh¬ 
water spring near the mouth of the Turkwell river, Lake Rudolf. 

Above, this larva is dark fuscous-brown with a conspicuous yellow blotch 
on either side of the prothorax. The integumental areas and ventral surface 
are cream-coloured. The thoracic and abdominal tergal plates are horny 
and studded with small cuticular warts. Excepting that of the terminal 
segment each tergum bears a median dorsal longitudinal carina, becoming 
less developed posteriorly, and four prominent but short and blunt backwardly 
directed spines along the hind margin ; these spines become more pointed 
on the hindermost segments. The head bears the usual epicranial sutures, 
and there are nine pairs of spiracles borne on the epipleura. Fourteen short 
cylindrical anal appendages of the type prevalent in Luciola and related 
genera are present; four of these are dorsal, three on either side are dorso¬ 
lateral, and ventrally there are four of these appendages disposed in two groups. 
Each appendage bears eight or nine rows of minute hooks. 

The larva betrays no special adaptations to an aquatic life. All the spiracles 
are well developed and apparently functional. The possibility that the larva 
was crawling on an aquatic plant and got brushed into the water during the 
collecting cannot be overlooked. On the other hand, it needs to be mentioned 
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that aquatic larvae of Luciola, and other Lampyrid gonera are known. In the 
case of the larvae of two species of Luciola , described by Okada (1928) from 
Japan, tracheal gills are present. In other aquatic Lampyrid larvae discussed 
by Blair (1927) spiracles were either wanting or non-functional or the re¬ 
spiratory system was metapneustic. In the light of these facts, the absence 
of any modification in the respiratory system of the specimen under consideration 
suggests that its occurrence in the habitat described may be accidental. 
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I. Introduction. 

The Cichlidae of the African lakes present many problems of great interest 
to the zoologist, and I am very glad to have had the opportunity of working 
on Dr. Wor thing ton’s collection—the more so as Dr. Tate Regan’s advice 
and constant interest have greatly facilitated my task. 

Of the two Great Lakes surveyed by the Cambridge Expedition, Lake 
Rudolf haB a poor Cichlid fauna, Lake Edward a very rich one. This may 
have relation, as Dr. Worthington suggests, to the abundanoe in Lake 
Rudolf of large predacious fishes of other families, and to their absence from 
T aira Edward. In this respect Lake Rudolf is like Lake Albert, and Lake 
Edward resembles the Victoria Nyanza. 

The most surprising member of the Lake Rudolf fauna is a new species 
of Pelmatochromis. Until now, this genus was known only from the Congo 
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and West Africa (Regan, 1922 (6), p. 252), The Lake Rudolf species does 
not stand away from the rest of the genus in structure, but appears to be very 
closely related to P. kribensis and P. caudifasciatus of South Cameroon. The 
rivers of Southern Cameroon are usually considered as being related to the 
Congo basin rather than the Niger-Chad-Nile system (see Boulenger, 1905, 
p. 16), but Lake Rudolf was once part of the Nile system, and its fauna is 
typically Nilotic in character. In any case, it is very difficult to suggest 
why a genus unknown in Lake Chad and the Nile should be represented 
in Lake Rudolf by so typical a species. 

Lake Rudolf has three common Nile species of Tilapia, one of which, 
T. zillii , has been previously recorded from the lake, and one small endemic 
Haplochromis , here described for the first time. In addition, one of the 
crater-lakes of Central Island has its own form of Tilapia , which has clearly 
evolved from a colony of T. nilotica that has become isolated ; it is here 
given specific rank. 

In 1914 Boulenger described an endemic genus, Schubotzia, and three 
endemic species of Haplochromis from Lake Edward. The collection was 
a German one (Schubotz), and the types are in Berlin, but there are duplicates 
in the British Museum (Natural History). Boulenger also assigned a number 
of specimens to Lake Victoria species. Regan (1921) considered that all 
the British Museum material of Haplochromis from Lake Edward belonged 
either to Boulenger's endemic species, or to three new endemic species which 
he then established. Later (1925), Regan described three further species 
of the Lake Edward fauna. Dr. Worthington’s collection from this lake 
includes representatives of five of the nine previously known endemic Haplo¬ 
chromis , six new endemic Haplochromis and a new Tilapia , a good sample 
of T. nilotica , and specimens of five species previously known from Lake Victoria. 
Only one of these last (Haplochromis macrops) was also recorded from the lake 
by Boulenger, and that from only two specimens, not seen by Regan. It is 
therefore assumed in this paper, as it was by Regan in 1921, that Boulenger \s 
identifications of Lake Edward fishes as H. martini , H. serranus , and //. spekii , 
of Lake Victoria, and also as H. graueri of Lake Kivu, are erroneous. 

The similarity of the Lake Edward Cichlid fauna to that of Lake Victoria 
is, nevertheless, striking. Tilapia nilotica is the only species it possesses 
in common with Lake Albert and the White Nile, unless Haplochromis multi¬ 
color , which was taken in the Semliki River and not in the lake itself, be 
included. None of the five species (including Astatoreochromis alluaudi ), 
regarded as identical with Lake Victoria forms, is known below the Murchison 
Falls on the one hand and the Semliki Falls on the other. Its endemic Tilapia 
is closely allied to T. variabilis and T. esculenta of Lakes Victoria and Kioga, 
and the relationships of its sixteen endemic species of Haplochromis are very 
obviously with the Lake Victoria members of this genus. 

The small swampy lakes between Lakes Edward and Victoria, namely 
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Kachira, Kijanebalola, and Nakavali, were looked to with interest as being 
on a possible route by which an interchange between the faunas of the two 
groat lakes might have taken place. They yielded three Cichlid spocies, 
Haplochromis nubilus , //. multicolor , and Astatoreochromis alluaudi. The 
first and last of these are among the commonest species of both Great Lakes. 
Haplochromis multicolor is not common in collections from Lake Victoria 
and was not taken in Lake Edward, although three specimens were brought 
from the Semliki River above the rapids. This little fish appears to be the 
only Nile Cichlid present in the Vietoria-Kioga lake system above the 
Murchison Falls, and its apparent absence from Lake Edward still leaves doubt 
as to the route by which it came. 

If these three lakes are indeed on the route by which Lake Edward has 
received its Cichlidae, or their not very remote ancestors, from Lake Victoria, 
we have still no evidence of the passage through them of such specialized 
types as Haplochromis ishmaeli (with massive pharyngeal teeth suited for 
grinding mollusc shells), the mobile-lipped II. lahiatus , closely related to 
H crassilabris of Lake Victoria, and the form with serried rasping teeth 
represented by H. serridens of Lake Edward and H. nigrescent; and H. nuchi - 
sqvamulatus of Lake Victoria. It may be that the conditions in the small 
swampy lakes were not suitable to their colonization by these species ; but we 
cannot yet assume that collections are sufficiently exhaustive to have included 
samples of the rarer fishes if they were present. 

Evidently, since the time of major intercommunication between the two 
Great Lakes, the ancestor of the Lake Edward Tilapia leucosticta lias become 
divided in Lake Victoria into the inshore-dwelling T. variabilis and the deeper- 
water form, T. esculenta , and the ancestor of Haplochromis serridens has split 
into two species in Lake Victoria. In the same way Haplochromis cinereus 
of Lake Victoria seems to be represented by several related species in Lake 
Edward. 

Tho Cichlidae of Lake Nabugabo give an outstanding demonstration of the 
rapidity of the effect of isolation. The lake is stated to be separated from 
Lake Victoria by a sand-spit, of geologically recent formation, but of the five 
species here recorded from it, tliree are endemic, although thoir relationsliips 
with Victoria species are obvious. Haplochromis annectidens , for instance, 
of Lake Nabugabo, represents the stock from which II. obliqv idem and 
H. plagiodon of Lake Victoria appear to have diverged in separate directions. 
H. beadlei of Lake Nabugabo, and H. saumgei and crassilabris of Lake Victoria, 
have evolved from a common stock, the stock that also produced H. labiatus 
of Lake Edward, the more extreme H. chilotes of Lake Victoria, and apparently 
also H. paucidens of Lake Kivu. 

In this paper fifteen new species are described, all except one from the 
collections of the Cambridge Expedition. 
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II. List op species op Giohlidab recorded prom Lakes Naivasha, Babingo, 
Rudolf, Nabugabo, Kijanbbalola, Kachira, Nakavau, Edward 
(and George), and Bunyoni. 


Lake Naivasha. 

Tilapia nigra (Giinther) (introduced, 
1926). 

Lake Barinoo. 

Tilapia nilotica (Linn.) ... 


Lake Rudolf. 

Tilapia zillii (Gervais)... 

Tilapia nilotica (Linn.) . 

Tilapia galilaea (Artedi) . 

Pelmatochromis exsul, sp. n. 

Haplochromis rudolftanus, sp. n. 

Crater Lake A of Central Island, 
Lake Rudolf. 

Tilapia vulcani , sp. n. 

Lake Nabugabo. 

Tilapia csculenta Graham .. 

Haplochromis pellegrini Regan . 

Haplochromis velifer , sp. n. 

Haplochromis annectidens , sp. n. . ... 

Haplochromis beadlei , sp. n. 

Lake Kijanebalola. 

Haplochromis multicolor (Hilgendorf) .,. 

Haplochromis nuhilus (Boulengor) . 


Lake Kachira. 

Haplochromis nuhilus (Boulenger) . 

Astatorcochromis alluaudi Pellegrin . 

Lake Nakavali. 

Haplochromis nuhilus (Boulenger) . 

Astatoreochromis alluaudi Pellegrin. 

Semliki River (above the rapids). 
Haplochromis multicolor (Hilgendorf) ..., 
Haplochromis nuhilus (Boulenger) . 


Known range of distribution . 
Athi River System, British East Africa. 


Palestine; Nile System; Lakes Rudolf, 
Albert, Edward, Kivu, Tanganyika, 
Mweru; Ankole ; Abyssinia; Kenya ; 
Tanganyika Territory; Lake Chad; 
Senegal; Niger. 

Palestine; Nile system to Lake Albert 
and Victoria Nile below Murchison Falls ; 
Upper Nigor. 

(See above under Lake Baringo.) 

Palestine; Nile, to Lake Albert; Senegal ; 

Niger. 

Endemic. 

Endemic. 


Endemic. 

Lake Victoria. 

Lakes Victoria and Kioga. 

Endemic. 

Endemic. 

Endemic. 

Lower Nile, White Nile, Bahr-el-Jehol, 
Lake Albert; Semliki River; Lake 
Victoria. 

Victoria Nile above Murchison Falls, 
Lake Kioga, Lake Victoria; Lake Edward; 
Semliki River. 

(See above, under Lake Kijanebalola.) 

Lake Victoria; Victoria Nile; Lake 
Edward. 

(See under Lake Kijanebalola.) 

(See under Lake Kachira.) 

(See under Lake Kijanebalola.) 

(See under Lake Kijanebalola.) 
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List of Species of Cichlidae (continued). 


Lakes Edward and George. 

Tilapia nilotica (Linn.) . 

Tilapia leucosticta , sp. n. 

Haplochromi8 nubilus (Boulengor) . 

Haplochromis guiarti (Pellegrm) . 

Haplochrovni8 ishmaeli Boulenger . 

Haplochromi8 inacrops (Boulonger) ..... 

Haplochromis schubotzi Boulonger . 

Ilaplochromis angustijrons Boulenger .... 
Haplochromia pappenheimi (Boulenger) .. 

Haplochromis eduardii Regan. 

Haplochromis nigripinnis Regan. 

Haplochromis mcntatvs Regan. 

Haplochromis aquamipinnis Regan. 

Haplochromis fuscus P*,egan. 

Haplochromis serridens Regan. 

Haplochromis Umax , sp. n. 

Haplochromis engystoma, sp. n. 

Haplochromis vicarius , pp. n. 

Haplochromis elegans, sp. n. 

Haplochromis labiatus, sp. n. 

Haplochromis taurmus , sp. n. 

Haplochromis dolorosus , sp. ti. 

Schubotzia cduardiana Boulonger . 

Astatorcochromis alluaudi Pellogrin . 

1 akk Bunyoni. 

Tilapia inducta, sp. n. ... 


Known range of distribution . 

(Soo under Lake Baringo.) 

Endemic. 

Victoria Nile; Lakes Kioga, Victoria, 
Kijanebalola, Kachira, Nakavali; Sem- 
liki River. 

Lakes Kioga and Victoria. 

Lake Victoria. 

Lake Victoria. 

Endemic. 

Endemic. 

Endemic. 

Endomic. 

Endemic. 

Endomic. 

Endomic. 

Endemic. 

Endomic. 

Endemic. 

Endomic*. 

Endomic. 

Endomic. 

Endemic. 

Endemic. 

Endomic. 

Endomic. 

Victoria Nile, Victoria Nyanza, Lakes 
Kachira and Nakavali. 

Probably introduced from rivers flowing 
into Lake Edward. 


III. Notes on the measurements employed. 

' Total length ’ includes the caudal fin. 

In measurements of proportions ‘ the length ’ is the standard length—that 
is, to base of caudal. 

‘ Length of snout 9 is measured from the anterior edge of the eye to the 
level of the end of the snout, along a line parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of the fish. 

IV. Tilapia A. Smith, 1840. 

Tilapia nilotica (Linn.). 

Boulenger, 1915, p. 162, fig. 106. 

Tilapia nilotica is represented in the collections of the Cambridge Expedition 
by samples from Lake Rudolf, Crater Lake C of Central Island, Lake Rudolf, 
Lake Baringo, Lakes Edward and George. These are all distinguished from 
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the related species (T. galilaea , T. variabilis, and T. esculenta) by a combination 
of the following characters :—depth of body 2 to 2J in the length ; diameter 
of eye 3f to 5 in length of head in adults (135 mm. and over) ; deptli of 
praeorbital 4J to 6§ in length of head ; teeth in 3 to 8 series, the outer mainly 
bicuspid, or some tricuspid, up to 90 in outer series of upper jaw ; 9 or 10, 
occasionally 11, soft rays in the anal fin ; caudal peduncle deeper than long. 

The samples from Lake Edward and Lake Rudolf are fairly typical of the 
species, but the Lake Baringo form has a narrower range of variation in certain 
characters. Notes follow on each of these colonies. 

Lakes Edivard and George. 

Eleven specimens, 78 to 320 mm. in total length, from stations 501, 514, 
517, 570, and from Lake George. Eight of these are over 130 mm. in total 
length. 

Depth of body 2 to 2£ in the length (adults). Diameter of eye 3f to 4f 
(3J to 3)1 in young) in length of head, depth of praeorbital 4?, to 6 (adults). 
Teeth in 3 to 7 series, usually 4 or 5, the outer bicuspid, or (in a large male) 
a few tricuspid ; 60 to 90 in outer series of upper jaw. 20 to 25 gill-rakers 
on lower part of anterior arch. 31 or 32 scales in a longitudinal series, 4 to 5, 
usually 4|, from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 5 to 7 between pectoral and 
pelvic fins, 19 or 20, usually 20 round middle of caudal peduncle. Dorsal XVT 
(3 specimens) or XVII (8 specimens) 12-14 (12 in seven, 13 in three, 14 in one). 
Anal III 9-11 (9 in four, 10 in six, 11 in one). 

Lake Baringo. 

Twenty specimens, 62 to 305 mm. in total length, from stations 102, 106, 
112, 116, and 126. Ten of these are over 130 mm. in total length. 

Depth of body, in adults, 2J to 2£ in the length. Diameter of oyo 3f to 5 
in length of head, depth of praeorbital 5 to 54 (both measurements in adults 
only). Teeth in 3 to 5 series, 46 to 70 in outer series of upper jaw (adults) ; 
inner tricuspid, outer bicuspid in younger, tricuspid in older fishes, except 
in the one large male (272 mm.), in which they have become simple by the 
wearing down of the crowns. 31 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series, 4 to 5 
from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 7 to 9 between pectoral and pelvic fins 
(6 in a few young), 19 or 20, usually 19, round middle of caudal peduncle. 
Dorsal XVI 12-13 (12 in three, 13 in seventeen). Anal III 9-11 (9 in six, 
10 in thirteen, 11 in one). 

Lake Rwiolf. 

Eighteen specimens, 64 to 320 mm. in total length, from stations 207, 212, 
244, and 285. Ten are over 130 mm. long. 

Depth of body 2 to 2§ in the length. Diameter of eye 4 to 4| in length 
of head in adults, 3£ in young, depth of praeorbital 5 to 6£. Teeth in 3 to 
8 series, 5 or less in specimens of less than 180 mm., the outer bicuspid ; 
40 to 90 in outer series of upper jaw. 22 to 28 gill-rakers on lower part of 
anterior arch, Scales 4| or 5 between origin of dorsal and lateral line, 6 to 8 
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between bases of pectoral and pelvic fins, 19 to 22 round middle of caudal 
peduncle. Dorsal XVI or XVII (in equal numbers) 13-15, usually 13 or 14 ; 
last spine £ length of head or less, rarely a little more. Anal III 10—11. 
usually 10 ; last spine from a little shorter to a little longer than last dorsal, 
the relatively longest (in a 118 mm. specimen) contained 1 \ times in the length 
of the head. 

Crater Lake C of Central Island , Lake Rudolf. 

Eight specimens, 100 to 150 mm. in total length. 

Depth of body 2] to 2i in the length. Diameter of eye 3J to 4, depth of 
praeorbital 5f to Of. Teeth in 3 to 4 series, the outer bicuspid; 54 to 68 
in outer series of upper jaw. 19 to 21 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. 
Scales between origin of dorsal and lateral line 5, between bases of pectoral 
and pelvic fins 7 or 8 Dorsal XV-XVI (XV in one specimen), 13 to 15 ; 
last spine from a little less to a little more than J length of head, the longest 
contained 1$ times in length of head. Anal III 10 : last spine about equal 
in length to last dorsal. 

A separate description of those specimens has been given to show that, 
unlike the Tilajna of (-rater Lake A, they cannot bo separated from T. nilotica . 
Tt would seem that the fishes are affected less by the alkalinity of the water, 
which is very high in (’rater Lake C (see Beadle, 1932, pp. 190-192), than 
by the quantity of algal food-material present, in which Lake A is poorer 
than Lake C. Moreover, Crater Lake C is separated from the main lake 
by a wall only 5 feet high. Crater Lake A by a 20-foot wall, so that the stock 
in Lake C is probably not infrequently reinforced from the main lake. 

Ttlapia vulcani, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2^ to 2| in the length, length of head 3. Length of snout 
3§ to 4 in length of head, diameter of eye 31 to 4, depth of praeorbital 4| to 6, 
interorbital width 2 to 21. Maxillary extending to below anterior edge of eye. 
Teeth in 6 to 8 series, inner tricuspid, outer bicuspid in younger fish (153 mm.), 
with the lateral and some anterior teeth tricuspid in older fish : 70 to 100 
in outer series of up]x>r jaw ; all teeth with slender shafts. 20 to 25 gill- 
rakers on lower part of anterior arch. 2 series of scales on the cheek, or 
a single additional scale. Lower pharyngeal as in T. nilotica (text-fig. 3, A). 
31 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series, 41 or 5 between origin of dorsal and 
lateral line, 6 to 9 between bases of pectoral and pelvic fins, 18 to 21 round 
middle of caudal peduncle. Dorsal XV-XVI (usually XVI) 14-16. Anal III 
10-11, usually 10 ; third spine | length of head or a little more, about as 
long as last dorsal. Pectoral reaching origin of anal fin or beyond. Caudal 
truncate. Caudal peduncle as long as deep, or nearly. 

Described from seven specimens, 153 to 308 mm. in* total length, from 
Crater Lake A of Central Island, Lake Rudolf. Six of these are large, deeply 
coloured males, with very dark vertical and pelvic fins. 


22* 
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Eight young fishes, 76 to 120 mm. in total length, from the same locality, 
also belong to this species. A brief description of them follows for comparison 
with young T. nilotica . Depth of body 2§ to 2\ in the length, length of head 
21 to 3. Diameter of eye about J length of head. Maxillary reaching vertical 
from anterior edge of eye or nearly. Teeth in 6 to 7 series in all except the 
smallest, in which there are 3 ; outer bicuspid, inner tricuspid; 42 to 72 
in outer series of upper jaw. 19 to 21 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch. Dorsal XVI13-15. Anal III 10-11 ; third spine from a little more than 
\ to f length of head, a little longer than last dorsal. Caudal truncate 
or subtruncate. Caudal peduncle f to as long as deep. About eight vertical 
stripes on the body, accentuated along the middle of tho side. Soft dorsal 
and caudal with narrow vertical stripes. 


Text-fig. 1. 



Tilapia vuicani , from a specimen 297 mm. in total length. 


Tilapia vuicani is evidently closely related to T. nilotica , of which it may 
be an aberrant colony, the distinctive characters of which are the result of the 
peculiar environmental conditions of a crater lake. The large males are 
extremely lean, and this is evident not only in the width of the body but in 
its depth, especially behind the middle, including the caudal peduncle. 
Specimens of all ages from this lake are easily recognisable by the relatively 
larger head and eye and by the long dorsal spines; in addition, the teeth 
form broader bands, especially in the young. The Tilapias from Crater 
Lake C, on the other hand, have the appearance of typical T. nilotica , 
and resemble T f vuicani only in that the number of dorsal spines does not 
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exceed XVI (cf. also the Lake Baringo colony of T. nilotica). It has 
therefore been thought best to describe T. vulcani as a new species, although 
eventually it may have to be considered a subspecies of T. nilotica. 

T. edmrdiana , from the S.E. slopes of Mount Kuwenzori, forms an interesting 
parallel to T. vulcani in the high spinous fins and long caudal peduncle, but 
in it the teeth in the jaws are small, in only 3 series, and the pharyngeal teeth, 
although remaining as large as in T. nilotica , are restricted to the posterior 
part of the triangular plate. 

Tilapia nigra (Gunther). 

Boulengor, 1915, p. 152, fig. 99. 

Twenty-seven specimens, 87 to 360 mm. in total length from Lake Naivasha, 
into which they were introduced in 1925. 

Tilapia galilaea (Artedi). 

Boulenger, 1915, p. 169, fig. 109. 

Six specimens, 130 to 337 mm. in total length, from Lake Rudolf (stations 244, 
253, 285, and 298). 

Tilapia esculenta Graham. 

Graham, 1928, p. 209, pis. ix~~xi. 

A single specimen, 255 mm. in total length, from Lake Nabugabo (station 837). 

Tilapia inducta, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2f in the length, length of head 3^. Snout 3 in length of head, 
diameter of eye 5J, depth of praeorbital 4|, interorbital width 2J, length 
of lower jaw 3. Jaws equal anteriorly : maxillary ending between nostril 
and eye. Teeth in six series, outer bicuspid, inner tricuspid, 80 in outer 
series of upper jaw. Two series of scales on the cheek. 23 gill-rakers on 
lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal with moderately small teeth, 
covering a dentigerous area whose median axis is at least as long as the 
anterior blade of the bone. 31 scales in a longitudinal series, 3| from origin 
of dorsal to lateral line, 5 or 6 between pectoral and pelvic fins, 16 round the 
middle of the caudal peduncle. Dorsal XVII 12 ; last spine 2f in length 
of head. Anal III 9 ; third spine a little longer than last dorsal. Pectoral 1 \ 
as long as head, extending to above vent. Caudal truncate. Caudal peduncle 
deeper than long. Colour dark brownish grey above, a brown spot on the 
middle of each scale on the flanks, paler, but still tinged with grey below ; 
pelvics dark, except near the inner edge ; caudal and posterior half of dorsal 
spotted ; soft anal dark at the base. 

A single specimen, a female 300 mm. in total length, from Lake Bunyoni. 

So far as is known there were no Cichlids in Lake Bunyoni until 1924, when 
two attempts were made to introduce into it a Tilapia *. Young Tilapias 

* For this information I am indebted to Dr. Worthington. 
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were taken from the Ishasha and Ntungwe Rivers, which flow into Lake 
Edward from the East, and were cultivated in fish-ponds fenced off from 
Lake Bunyoni. Some of these were set free in the Lake, but the experiment 
does not seem to have been successful, and this single specimen was the whole 
reward of several nights of fishing. 

Tilapia inducta agrees with T. variabilis in almost every feature, except the 
pharyngeal dentition, which is a little stronger than that of T. nilotica. 


Text-fig. 2. 



Tilapia inducta . Lower pharyngeal bone of the type. X 2. 


Tilapia leucosticta, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2£ to 2g in the length, length of head about 3. Length 
of snout 3£ to 3| in length of head, diameter of eye 4 to 4|, depth of prae- 
orbital 4f to 5£, interorbital width 2J to 2J. Jaws equal anteriorly, or lower 
jaw slightly projecting ; maxillary ending below nostril or a little behind it. 
Teeth small, in 3 to 5 series, the outer bicuspid, the inner tricuspid ; 70 to 100 
in outer series of upper jaw. 2 series of scales on the cheek. 19 to 22 gill- 
rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal with fairly long 
anterior blade and with numerous minute teeth ; dentigerous area restricted 
to posterior part of the triangular plate (text-fig. 3, B). Scales 30 or 31 in a 
longitudinal series, 3 or 4 between origin of dorsal and lateral line, 3 to 5 
between bases of pectoral and pelvic fins, 16 to 18 round middle of caudal 
peduncle. Dorsal XVI-XVII 11-12 ; last spine 2\ to 2$ in length of head. 
Anal III-IV 9-11 ; last spine about as long as last dorsal. Pectoral extending 
to above origin of anal or beyond. Caudal truncate. Caudal peduncle -f to \ 
as long as deep. Upper part of head and nape dark ; on rest of body each 
scale in part dark, in part pearly grey; dorsal, soft anal, and caudal spotted. 
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Text- fig. 3. 






Lower pharyngeal bones in four species of Tilapia, seen in dorsal and lateral views, X 2. 
A. T, nilotica , from a Lake Edward specimen of 280 nun. B. T. leucosticta, from a fish 
of 257 mm. C. T. galilaea , from a specimen of 245 mm. from the Fayum. D. T. vari- 
abilifi , a 205 mm. specimen from Victoria Nyanza : a. an anterior, p. a posterior 
tooth, X 10. 
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Lake George, Kazinga Channel, and Lake Edward. 

Described from throe specimens, 163 to 278 mm. in total length, from 
stations 618 and 504. 

Five young fish, 78 to 102 mm. long, also belong to this species. They agree 
with the adults except in juvenile characters ; one of them has 13 soft rays 
in the dorsal fin ; the scales round the caudal peduncle number 15 or 16 ; 
there are 9 dark vertical stripes on the body. 

This species is easily distinguished from T. nilotica by its larger scales and 
its pharyngeal dentition. Its nearest relationship is with T. variabilis and 
T. esculenta of Lake Victoria. It resembles the one of these in size and number 
of scales, gill-rakers and fin-rays, the other in depth of praeorbital and in the 
dentition. It differs from both in having a more slender form and shorter 
caudal peduncle. Of the three species T. variabilis has the dentigerous area 
of the lower pharyngeal least restricted, T. leucosticta most restricted. 


Tilapia zillii (Gervais). 

Boulenger, 1915, p. 197, fig. 126. 

Four specimens, 120 to 197 mm. in total length, from Lake Rudolf 
(stations 285 and 288). 



V. Pelmatochromis Steind., 1894. 

Began, 1922 (5), p. 252. 

Pblmatochromis exsul, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4.) 

Depth of body 2£ to 3 in the length, length of head 2£. Upper profile 
of snout straight. Snout 4 to 4| in length of head, diameter of eye 3£ to 3£, 
depth of praeorbital 7 to 8, interorbital width 4 to 4$. Mouth with somewhat 
oblique cleft; jaws equal in front, or lower slightly projecting, lower 2§ to 2§ 
in length of head; maxillary ending below anterior edge of eye. Teeth 
in a single series, or a few inner teeth in upper jaw; 20 to 32 in outer series 
of upper jaw. 4 series of scales on the cheek. 5 to 7 gill-rakers on lower 
part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal with teeth bicuspid, few (6 in 
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a middle series), the middle somewhat enlarged. 20 or 27 scales in a longi¬ 
tudinal series, 4 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 4 or 5 between pectoral 
and pelvic fins. Dorsal XIV-XV 10-11 ; last spine f to nearly \ length of 
head. Anal III-IV 8-9 ; last spine to 2f in length of head. Pectoral 
1 to l length of head, ending above vent or in front of it. Caudal rounded. 
Length of caudal peduncle § to $ its depth. Silvery, with a dark band along 
the back, another on lower lateral line, and an indefinite patch below upper 
lateral line ; an opercular spot, and a faint bar below eye ; a few light spots 
on upper part of caudal and on soft dorsal; vertical fins with (lark edges ; 
outer parts of pelvics dusky. The two smaller fishes are much darker in general 
colouring, and in them the dorsal fin has a clear edge. 

Lake Rudolf. 

Three specimens, 32 to 44 mm. in total length, from stations 204 and 285. 
The pale specimen is from the East shore, the two dark specimens are from 
the shore of Central Island, where the sand is black. 

This species appears to be most nearly related to P. kribmsis and P. caudi- 
jasciatus from Southern Cameroon. 

VI. Astatobeochromis Pellegrin, 1904. 

Astatoreochromis alluaudi Pellegrin. 

PeUegrin, 1904, p. 38a ; 1903, p. 185, pi. xvi, fig. 2 ; and 1910, p. 297. 

Kogan, 1922 (a), p. 188. 

Haplochromis alluaudi Boulenger, 1915, p. 305, lig. 200. 

This species, previously known from Lakes Victoria and Kioga and the 
Victoria Nile, is now for the first time recorded from the Lake Edward System 
and Lakes Nakavali and Kachira. Dr. Worthington’s collection contains 
twenty-six specimens, as follows :— 

Station 511 (Kazinga Channel), three specimens, 80 to 91 mm. in total 
length. 

Station 507 (Semliki River, above the rapids), one specimen, 102 mm. 

Station 618 (Lake George), one specimen, 102 mm. 

Stations 802, 807, 812, 815, and 810 (Lake Nakavali), eighteen specimens, 
03 to 178 mm. 

Station 820 (Lake Kachira), three specimens, 84 to 101 mm. 

VII. Haplochromis Hilgeudorf, 1888. 

Regan, 1922 (a), p. 160. 

Haplochromis rudolfianus, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2f to 3f in the length, length of head 3. Snout with straight 
or slightly convex profile, 3§ to 4J in length of head, diameter of eye 3 to 3£, 
depth of praeorbital 6^ to 8, interorbital width 4J to 4J. Mouth little oblique ; 
jaws equal anteriorly, lower 2£ to 2| in length of head ; maxillary extending 
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to below anterior edge or £ of eye. Outer teeth bicuspid, larger than inner, 
which are tricuspid, in 3 or 4 series ; 36 to 44 in outer series of upper jaw. 
2 or 3 series of scales on the cheek. 8 or 9 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch. Lower pharyngeal bone triangular, with teeth small or with a few 
middle teeth enlarged and blunt. 30 to 31 scales in a longitudinal series, 
5 or 6 between origin of dorsal and lateral line, 4 to 6 between pectoral and 
pelvic fins. Dorsal XIV-XV 9-10 ; last spine 2 to 2J in length of head. 
Anal III 9 ; third spine as long as last dorsal, or nearly. Pectoral £ to j 
length of head, reaching vent or origin of anal. Caudal subtruncate. Caudal 
peduncle 1| to If as long as deep. A dark vortical bar below eye, one behind 
it and on the nape ; an opercular spot; 6 or 7 vertical stripes below dorsal 
fin, followed by two series of spots on the caudal peduncle ; spots and stripes 
sometimes united by a more or less continuous horizontal band along side 
of body; dorsal sometimes with two black blotches on its base ; anal with 
1 to 3 ocelli. 

Lake Rudolf. 

Described from five specimens, 49 to 64 mm. in total length, from stations 264 
and 285. 

Also included in this species are :— 

(i.) A specimen of 80 mm. of the correctness of whose label (‘ Lake Rudolf ’) 
the collectors are uncertain. The eye is relatively smaller (3$ in the head), 
the snout longer (3j in head), and the interorbital region wider (4 in head), 
but these are characters attributable to age. 

(ii.) 25 young fish of 25 to 46 mm. from stations 264, 285, 289, 290. 


Specie$ of Haplochromis in Lake Nabugabo . 

1. Haplochromis velifer, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2| to 2| (2| to 3 in young) in the length, length of head 
2f, to 3. Upper profile straight or very slightly convex. Length of snout 
3 to 31 in length of head, diameter of eye 3| to 3§ (3 to 3| in young), depth 
of praeorbital 4§ to 6J (6 to 6§ in young), interorbital width 4 to 4f (to 4$ 
in young). Mouth with slightly oblique cleft; jaws equal anteriorly, lower 
2| to 2f (2J in 135 mm. specimen) in length of head ; maxillary reaching 
vertical from anterior edge of eye or nearly. Teeth in 3 or 4 series, 40 to 72 
in outer series of upper jaw ; outer teeth bicuspid, inner bicuspid. 3 or 4 series 
of scales on the cheek. 6 to 8 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower 
pharyngeal bone triangular, with small bicuspid teeth. 30 to 32 scales 
in a longitudinal series, 4 to 6 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 4 to 6 between 
pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV-XVI 9-10 ; last spine \ length of head 
or nearly. Anal III 8-10 ; third spine f to £ length of head. Pectoral J 
to nearly as long as head, reaching vertical from vent or origin of anal. Caudal 
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truncate or subtruncate in females, subtruncate or rounded in males. 
Caudal peduncle from a little longor than deep to lj? as long. Colour in 
females silvery, with a vertical stripe below the eye, an opercular spot, and 
5 or 6 vertical stripes on the body; in males stripes on body often obscured 
by dark general coloration, but markings on head clear, including two bars 
across the snout, one on the occiput and behind the eye and one on the nape ; 
dorsal and anal fins in males dark proximally, with soft dorsal pale distally 
and with 3 to 5 ocelli on the anal; caudal sometimes spotted ; pelvics dark 
in males. Soft dorsal and anal in males extending for j to | length of caudal 
fin beyond its base. 

Described from 19 specimens 75 to 135 mm. in total length from Lake 
Nabugabo. Of these*,, four, less than 87 mm. in total length, are referred 
to above as ‘ young.’ 

14 specimens, 81 to 92 mm. in total length, from the same lake, also belong 
to this species, but arc, not included in the description. 

These 33 fishes form a very uniform sample of a Lake Nabugabo community, 
which, in spite of evident close relationship with certain species of Lakes Victoria 
and Edward, must be regarded as specifically distinct. It differs from 
77. cinercus in the dentition, the longer snout, and the narrower interorbital 
region. 77. gestri has a smaller eye and larger mouth, 77. nubilus a shorter snout, 
with the maxillary extending below the eye, and usually a smaller eye and 
wider interorbital region : 77. schubotzi lias a deeper praeorbital and longer 
lower jaw. 

Two specimens, 83 and 10b mm. long, are referred somewhat doubtfully 
to this species. The larger has a somewhat stronger lower jaw, and the 
maxillary ends below tlie anterior j of the eye ; in the smaller there are 9 
gill-rakers ; in both the caudal preduncle is 11 times as long as deep. 

2. Haplochromis annectidens, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2| to 2J in the length, length of head 3. Upper profile 
straight. Length of snout 3 1 to 3 J in length of head, diameter of eye 3 to 3£, 
depth of praeorbital b to 7, interorbital width 3f to 4}. Mouth with slightly 
oblique cleft; jaws equal anteriorly, lower | length of head or less ; maxillary 
reaching vertical from anterior edge of eye or nearly. Teeth in 4 to b series, 
inner close-set, tricuspid, separated by a gap from the outer, which are all 
bicuspid, the anterior long and slender, with the larger cusp inclined towards 
the symphysis ; 42 to 66 in outer series of upper jaw. 2 or 3 series of scales 
on the cheek. 8 to 10 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lowin’ 
pharyngeal teeth very small and numerous, 11 or 12 in a middle series. 
31 or 32 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 
3 or 4 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV-XV1 8-10; last spine 
l length of head or more. Anal III 8-10 : third spine \ to 4 length of head. 
Pectoral f to nearly as long as head, extending to above vent or origin of anal. 
Caudal truncate or with corners very slightly rounded. Caudal peduncle 
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1J to 1| as long as deep. Colour silvery, with 4 to 6 dark vortical bars on the 
body and an opercular spot; male with a dark vertical bar below the eye, 
one behind it and one on the occiput and nape, female with these markings 
much fainter or absent; dorsal fin clear, in males with a thin dark edge in its 
spinous part, and with a few spots on the soft-rayed part, often forming stripes 
between the posterior rays ; males with 2 or 3 anal ocelli and with a few spots 
at base of caudal. 

Eleven specimens, 69 to 86 mm. in total length, from Lake Nabugabo. 
Five of these are males. 

This species is closely related to //. obliquidens y but in H . obliquide,ns the 
enlarged oblique teeth have no lateral cusp, and the lateral undifferentiated 
teeth are fower and smaller than in H. annectidens , and tend to be covered 
by the folding in of the lip ; in the Lake Victoria fish, too, the teeth of the 
second series tend to lose their cusps and may even become obliquely truncated 
like the outer teeth, whereas they are always tricuspid in H. annectidens. 
In II. plagiodon of Lake Victoria, although the enlarged teeth have kept 
a lateral cusp, they are much larger and fewer than in the other two species. 

The females of H. annectidens closely resemble those of H. velifer externally, 
but are easily distinguished by the dentition of jaws and pharyngeals ; also 
the males are very different in coloration. It is probably from a type like 
H. velifer that H. annectidens, obliquidens , and plagiodon have evolved. 

3. Haplochromis beadlei, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2| to 2§ in the length, length of head 2| to 3. Upper profile 
straight. Length of snout 3 to 3£ in length of head, diameter of eye 3A to 4, 
depth of praeorbital to 61, interorbital width 4 to 4J. Mouth broader 
than long, with slightly oblique cleft; lips thick ; jaws equal in front, 
or lower slightly projecting ; lower 2\ to 2$ in length of head ; maxillary 
ending at vertical between nostril and eye, or below nostril. Teeth in 3 or 
4 series in upper jaw, 4 or 5 in lower, outer bicuspid, or a few simple enlarged 
separated by a gap from the inner, which are small and tricuspid; 22 to 34 
in outer series of upper jaw. 2 to 4 series of scales on the cheek. 7 to 9 gill- 
rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal teeth small, bicuspid, 
not very numerous, those near middle line occasionally enlarged, 8 to 10 
in a middle series. 30 or 31 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 or 6 from origin 
of dorsal to lateral line, 4 or 5 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV- 
XVI 9-10 (one specimen with XVI 7, the last ray stunted, abnormal); last 
spine 2£ to 2\ in length of head. Anal III 9-10 ; third spine 2£ to 2$ in length 
of head. Pectoral f to nearly as long as head, reaching vent or anal fin. 
Caudal subtruncate or, rarely, truncate. Caudal peduncle as long as deep 
or a little longer. Colour silvery, with a bar below the eye, an opercular 
spot, and six or seven faint vertical stripes, accentuated or united along lower 
lateral line and posterior half of upper. Male with spinous dorsal dusky and 
soft dorsal pale or with light ocellar spots which may merge into stripes 
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between the rays; with caudal yellow with a dark base ; with anal yellow, 
with 3 or 4 ocelli; and with outer half of pelvics black, inner half probably 
yellow. Males also have a vertical bar behind the eye and bars across occiput 
and nape. In the females, caudal and soft dorsal may be spotted, and the anal 
may have 2 to 9 small ocellar spots. 

Lake Nabugabo. 

Twelve specimens, 92 to 130 mm. in total length, from Lake Nabugabo. 
Two young fishes, 28 and 30 mm. long, may also be included here. 

Named in honour of Mr. L. C. Beadle, chemist and zoologist on the 
Expedition. 


Text-fig. 5. 








Jaws and teeth of: A. Haplochromis crassilabris , one of the types, 105 mm. long. 
B. H. crassilabris , 148 mm. specimen. C. H. beadlei, 130 mm. specimen. D. H. labi- 
atus , 134 min. specimen. E. H. chilotes , type, 87 mm. F. H. paucidens (Lake 
Kivu), one of the types, 115 ram, long. All X 2J. The lower jaw shows the arrange- 
ment of the teeth, the upper the shape of the outer teeth. 


This species is closely related to H. sauvagei and H. crassilabris of Lake 
Victoria, being intermediate in the number of teeth. The inner teeth never 
form broad bands of close-set teeth as in H . sauvagei, and the snout and lower 
jaw are usually longer than in H. crassilabris of the same size. 
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4. Haplochromis Pellegrini Regan. 

Regan, 1922(a), p. 185, text-fig. 11. 

Seven specimens, 133 to 214 mm. in total length, from Lake Nabugabo. 

The smallest of these is about the same size as the types. As the new 
specimens form a well-graded series, a description of them is given. 

Depth of body about 3 in the length, length of head 2$ to 3 (longest in the 
largest fish). Upper profile of snout straight or concave. Snout 1^ to If diameter 
of eye, 2j- to nearly 3 in length of head, diameter of eye 4-J to 5, depth of prae- 
orbital 5 to 5£, interorbital width 4f to 5g. Cleft of mouth oblique ; maxillary 
reaching vertical from anterior edge of eye, or nearly ; lower jaw projecting, 
\ length of head or more. Teeth conical, in 3 series, 42 to 66 in outer series 
of upper jaw. 2 to 4 series of scales on the cheek. 8 or 9 gill-rakers on lower 
part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal teeth small, bicuspid, 10 to 13 
in a middle series. 31 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 or 6 from origin of dorsal 
to lateral line, 5 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XIV-XVI 9-10 : 
last spine 2| to 3| in length of head. Anal III 9-10 ; third spine stronger 
than last dorsal, ^ length of head. Pectoral f length of head, extending 
to above vent or anal spines. Caudal truncate. Caudal peduncle ] J as 
long as deep. Silvery, darker above : an opercular spot; fins clear, or dorsal 
and caudal with indistinct spots, or vertical fins dark proximally and distally. 
with an intervening pale stripo ; male with dark pelvics, and with three ocelli 
on the anal. 


Species of Haplochromis in Lakes Edward {and George). 

Nakavali, Kachira , and Kijanebalola. 

Synopsis. 

T. Snout less than j length of head. 

A. Teeth cuspidate, in 5 to 8 series, tho innor not separated by a distinct interspace 

from tho outer. 1. xcrridentt. 

II. Inner series of teeth separated by a wider interspace from the outermost than 
from each other. 

1. Teeth in 5 to 7 series (in adult), the inner well-developed, tricuspid. 


Caudal truncate ; diameter of eye 3 to 3 J in length of head. 2. Umax. 

Caudal rounded ; diameter of eye 3 J to 4 in length of head. 3. fuscus. 

2. Teeth in 2 to 4 series, cuspidate or conical. 

a. Caudal peduncle deeper than long ; 0 or 7 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 

arch. 4. multicolor. 

b. Caudal podunc-le longer than deep. 

(i.) Teeth small, more than 30 in outer series of upper jaw. 

a. Interorbital width 3J to 4£ in length of head; caudal subtruncate ; 
diameter of eye 3| to 4£ in length of head. 5. nubilus . 


p. Interorbital width 3J to 4J in length of head ; caudal truncate or slightly 
emarginate. 

♦ Lower pharyngeal teeth small, or, at the most, a few slightly enlarged. 

| Maxillary extending to below anterior J of eye. 

Depth of body 3J to 3J in the length ; lower jaw 2£ to 2| in length of head; 10 or 
11 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. . ........ 6. nigripintm, 
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Depth of body 2£ to 2| in the length ; lower jaw 2} to 2£ in length of head ; 8 to 10 

gill-rakers on lower part of anterior areh . 7. iwariu*. 

Depth of body 3 in the longth ; lower jaw 2} in length of head ; 7 or 8 gill-rakors on lower 
part of anterior areh. 8. vmjyatoma . 

ft Maxillary extending to, or a little beyond, vertical from anterior 
edge of eye. 

Depth of body 2£ to 3 in the length ; lower jaw 2$ to 2} in length of head in fishes 
of 80 mm. or less, 2£ to 2£ in larger specimens; gill-rakers slender, 9 to 12 on lower 
part of anterior arch. 9. crfuardit. 

ftt Maxillary ending below anterior edge of eye. 

Depth of body 2 j to 3 in the length ; lower jaw 21 to 2J in length of head ; gill-rakers 

short, 8 or 9 on lower part of anterior areh . 10. clvyans. 

Depth of body more than 3 in the length ; lower jaw 2J to 2| in longth of head ; gill- 
rakers slender, 9 or 10 on lower part of anterior areh. 11 . macrops. 

+++t Maxillary not reaching vertical from anterior edge of eye. 

12, pappenh cim i. 

** Lower pharyngeal massive, with enlarged blunt teeth. 

13. inhmacli. 

y. Interorbital width 4j5 to 5 in length of head. 14. anyuHtifroiift. 

(ii.) Teeth rather stout, not more than 30 in outer series of upper jaw, m 
specimens up to 104 mm. in total length. 

Lips thick, mobile, in adults slightly lobed ; lower jaw 2J to 3 in length 

• of head . 15. labiahts. 

Lips not greatly thickened : lower jaw 2 to 2^ in length of head 

10. taurinns. 

Tl. Snout 3 to 3J in length of head, lower jaw 2] to 2$. 17. schnbotzi. 

TTI. Snout 2£ to 3 in length of head, lower jaw 1 $ to 2£. 

A. Maxillary extending to below anterior J of eye. 18. rfolorofnia 

B. Maxillary extending to vertical from anterior edge of eye or nearly. 

1. Scales on some of the rays of dorsal and anal fins . 19. squamipinnis. 

2. No scales on dorsal and anal fins. 

5 scales between pectoral and pelvic fins . 20. mentatus. 

6 to 8 scales between pectoral and pelvic fins . 21. yniarti *. 

1. Haplochromis serridens Regan. 

Regan, 1925, p. 187, pi. viii. 

Depth of body 2$ to 3 in the length, longth of head 3 to 3J. Snout docurved, 
3J to 4 in length of head, diameter of eye 3] to 3J, depth of praeorbital 6 to 04, 
interorbital width 3] to 34. Jaws equal anteriorly, lower to 2f in length 
of head ; maxillary extending to below anterior edge of eye. Teeth in 5 to 8 
series, outer bicuspid, inner tricuspid, 42 to 50 in outer series of upper jaw. 
2 or 3 series of scales on the cheek. 7 to 10 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch. Lower pharygeal teeth small, slender, bicuspid, 6 to 9 in a middle series. 
31 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 or 6 from origin of dorsal to lateral 

* For the purposes of this key only the Lake Edward specimens of this species have 
been checked, 
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line, the same number between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV-XVI 
9-10 ; last spine \ to more than \ length of head. Anal III 9 ; third spine 
a little shorter than last dorsal. Pectoral as long as or a little shorter than 
head, reaching vent or anal fin. Caudal very slightly emarginate, with rounded 
comers. Caudal peduncle as long as deep. Silvery, darker above ; an 
opercular spot, and sometimes traces of six or seven vertical stripes 
on body. 

Description modified from the original diagnosis ; one of the types and 
two additional specimens (coll. Worthington), 87 and 92 mm. in total length, 
from Lake Edward, examined. 

Haplochromis serridens is closely related to H, nigricans and H. nuchisquamu - 
latus of Lake Victoria, and represents both those species in the Lake Edward 
fauna. 

2. Haplochromis limax, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2f in the length, length of head 3. Upper profile of snout 
straight. Snout 3J in longth of head, diameter of eye 3£, depth of praeorbital 
7J, interorbital width 3f. Mouth with oblique cleft; jaws equal anteriorly, 
lower 21 in length of head ; maxillary ending below anterior edge of eye. 
Teeth in 6 or 7 series, 44 in outer series of upper jaw; outer bicuspid, inner 
well-developed, tricuspid. 3 series of scales on cheek. 10 gill-rakers on lower 
part of anterior arch, the two lowest minute. Lower pharyngeal teeth small, 
bicuspid, the posterior middle tooth slightly enlarged ; 9 or 10 in a middle 
series. 31 or 32 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 from origin of dorsal to lateral 
line, 6 between bases of pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV 10; last spine 
2\ in length of head. Anal III 9 ; third spine 2? in length of head. Pectoral 
a little shorter than head, ending above vent. Caudal truncate. Caudal 
peduncle a little longer than deep. Colour silvery, darker on nape ; faint 
traces of bars on snout and below eye ; an opercular spot; pelvies dark ; 
two ocellii on the anal fin. 

Lake Edward. 

Described from a single specimen, a male, 98 mm. in total length (Wor¬ 
thington). 

Three smaller fishes, 77 to 80 mm. long (Worthington), and two of 64 mm. 
in the collection of the Natural History Museum, perhaps belong to this species. 
In them the teeth are in 4 series and the diameter of the eye is ^ of the length 
of the head. 

The type is distinguished from a specimen of H. vicarius of the same length 
by the smaller eye (more than £ in H. vicarius) and deeper praeorbital (8J in 
length of head in H, vicarius ), as well as by the broad bands of teeth. The 
younger specimens are distinguished with more difficulty, but still have a 
smaller eye than specimens of H. vicarius of the same size. 

The species is most nearly related to H. macrops , but has a somewhat deeper 
body, as well as the distinct dentition,. 
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3. Haplochromis fusccjs Regan. 

Regan, 1925, p. 187, pi. ix. 

Known only from the types, three specimens, 80 to 95 mm. in total length, 
one of which is in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.). 

4. Haplochromis multicolor (Hilgendorf). 

Paratilapia multicolor Hilgendorf, 1903, p. 429. 

Haplochromis strigigena (part.) Boulenger, 1915, p. 299, fig. 203. 

Haplochromis multicolor Regan, 1922 ( b ), p. 260. 

Thirty-one specimens, 25 to 78 mm. in total length, from the River Semliki 
(station 567) and Lake Kijanebalola (stations 828, 832, and 836). 

The fifteen specimens from Station 832 were taken from stomachs of darters. 
Light others from this lake were 72 to 78 mm. in total length, thus larger 
than previously described specimens, which have been taken from the Nile, 
and a brief description of them is therefore appended. 

Depth of body 2f to 2$ in the length, length of head nearly 3. Diameter 
of eye 4 to 41 in length of head, interorbital width 3, depth of praeorbital 
6J to 7. Maxillary reaching vertical from anterior edge of eye or nearly. 
Teeth in 3 serios, 34 to 46 in outer series of upper jaw ; inner feebly tricuspid, 
outer unequally bicuspid in front, conical in upper jaw near corner of mouth, 
occasionally a few simple in lower jaw. Three series of scales on the cheek. 
6 or 7 short gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal 
teeth pointed, bicuspid, 7 to 9 in a middle series. 26 to 28 scales in a longi¬ 
tudinal series, 3 or 4 between origin of dorsal and lateral line, 4 or 5 between 
pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XIV-XV 8-10 ; last spine from a little 
more than J to \ length of head. Anal IIT 8-9 ; third spine about T \ length 
of head. 

5. Haplochromis nubilus (Boulenger), 1906. 

Rogan, 1922 (a), p. 164. 

(i.) 51 specimens, 54 to 93 mm. in total length, from Lakes Edward and 
George, taken at stations 567 (shore seine in Semliki River), 573 (East shore 
of Lake Edward), 521 (Lake Edward, mouth of Kazinga Channel), 511 (Kazinga 
Channel), 613, and 618 (Lake George), thus only from the shallower parts of this 
system. 

(ii.) Eight specimens, 67 to 104 mm. long, from Lake Nakavali, five of these 
taken by a shore seine (station 802), one among weeds (station 812), and 
2 from the stomachs of darters (station 815). 

(iii.) Twenty-three specimens, 42 to 88 mm. in total length, from Lake 
Kijanebalola, sixteen of these from darter stomachs (station 832), the rest 
from station 828. 

(iv.) Five specimens from Lake Kachira (station 826). 

In the Lake Edward specimens there is a tendency for the scales on the 
chest to be smaller and more numerous than in specimens from Lake Victoria. 

LJNH. JOUI^N.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIIJ 23 
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This is shown by the number of scales between the pectoral and pelvic fins 
in a sample of twenty from each lake. In the Lake Victoria sample thero 
are 6 in 1 specimen, 5 in 10, 4 in 6, and 3 in 3 : in the Lake Edward sample 
there are 6 in 7 specimens, 5 in 11, 4 in 2. In males from Lake Edward the 
depth of the body is often somewhat greater in proportion to the length than 
in Lake Victoria specimens of the same size, and the caudal peduncle is less 
slender. 

In the (small) specimens from Lake Kijanebalola the corresponding scale 
count is 3 or 4, in the Lake Nakavali specimens 4 or 5. The specimens from 
both these lakes resemble in proportions the Lake Victoria type rather than 
the Lake Edward type. 

6. Haplochromis nigripinnis Regan. 

Tilapia pappenheimi (part.) Boulengor, 1914, p. 254, and 1915, p. 232. 

Tilapia martini (part.) Boulenger, 1914, p. 255, and 1915, p. 239. 

Haplochromis nigripinnis Regan, 1921, p. 635. 

Depth of body 3J to 3£ in the length, length of head 3 to 3 J. Upper profile 
slightly decurved. Snout 4 to 4 J in length of head, diameter of eye 2£, depth 
of praeorbital 7£ to interorbital width 4J. Jaws equal anteriorly, or lower 
very slightly in advance ; cleft of mouth somewhat oblique ; lower jaw 
to 2J in length of head ; maxillary ending below anterior £ of eye. Teeth 
in 2 or 3 series, outer bicuspid, inner tricuspid, 45 or 46 in outer series of upper 
jaw. 3 series of scales on cheek. 10 or 11 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch. 

Pharyngeal teeth small, slender, biouspid, 10 in a middle series. 32 or 33 
scales in a longitudinal series, 4 or 5 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, and the 
same number between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV-XVI 0 ; last 
spine 2 to 21 in length of head. Anal III 8-9 ; third spine as long as last 
dorsal. Pectoral § to nearly as long as head, reaching vent. Caudal truncate. 
Caudal peduncle 1J as long as deep. Colour in female silvery, all markings 
faded in alcohol; male darker, with dark vertical and pelvic fins, the anal 
with a large ocellus. 

Described from the type, a male 80 mm. long, and from a female of 85 mm. 
included by Boulenger in Tilapia martini . 

H. nigripinnis is more slender than H. cinereus , and has a shorter head. 

7. Haplochromis vicarius, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2\ to 2f in the length, length of head 2f to 3. Snout with 
straight or slightly convex profile, 3£ to 4 in length of head, diameter of eye 
2| to 3J, depth of praeorbital 7 to 8$, interorbital width 3£ to 4|. Jaws 
equal, or lower very slightly projecting; lower 2J to 2$ in length of head ; 
mouth with somewhat oblique cleft ; maxillary ending below anterior J of eye. 
Teeth in 3 or 4 series, outer bicuspid (some conical in largest specimen), inner 
tricuspid, 44 to 60 in outer series of upper jaw. 2 or 3 series of scales on the 
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cheek. 8 to 10, usually 9 or 10 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. 
Lower pharyngeal teeth small, bicuspid, or a few posterior middle teeth slightly 
enlarged, 8 to 12 in a middle series. 30 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series, 
4 to 6 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 4 to 6 between pectoral and pelvic 
fins. Dorsal XIV-XVI 9-10 ; last spine J length of head or less. Anal III 
8-9 ; third spine 2£ to 2f in length of head. Pectoral | to as long as head, 
reaching origin of anal or beyond. Caudal truncate or slightly emarginate. 
Caudal peduncle from a little longer than deep to If as long. Colour in females 
silvery, with an opercular spot, occasionally with faint traces of about six 
vertical stripes on the body, and with caudal and soft dorsal spotted ; males 
similar, but darker, with dark pelvics and two or (rarely) 3 largo ocelli on the 
anal fin. 

Lakes Edward and George. 

Described from 21 specimens, 78 to 110 mm. in total length from Stations 551, 
553, 573, 613, from the East shore of Lake Edward, and from a station of which 
the number is lost. 

Five young fish, 54 to 78 mm. long, also belong to this species. They are 
from Stations 511, 573, 613, and from the East shore of Lake Edward. Two 
specimens, 51+? and 72 mm. long, in the collection of the Natural History 
Museum are also included. 

This species is near H. cinerevs of Lake Victoria, but differs in the more 
oblique mouth and narrower praeorbital, and in the dentition, which in 
11. cinr.reus of 94 mm. consists of slender conical teeth only. It has a larger 
eye and narrower praeorbital than H. meter ops. 

8. Haplochromis engystoma, sp. n. 

Tilapia martini (part.) Boulenger, 1914, p. 255, and 1915, p. 239. 

Haplochromis schnbotzi (part.) Regan, 1921, p. 634. 

Depth of body 3 in the length, a little greater than length of head. Snout 
decurved, 4f in length of head, diameter of eye 2f, depth of praeorbital 7£, 
interorbital width nearly 4\. Cleft of mouth nearly horizontal; lower jaw 
a little shorter than upper in front, 2f in length of head ; maxillary ending 
below anterior £ of eye. Teeth in three series, outer bicuspid, inner tricuspid ; 
36 in outer series of upper jaw. 7 or 8 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch. Pharyngoal teeth small, bicuspid. 32 scales in a longitudinal series, 
6 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 6 between pectoral and pelvic fins. 
Dorsal XV 10 ; last spine nearly half length of head. Anal III 10 ; third 
spine as long as last dorsal. Pectoral a little shorter than head, ending above 
origin of anal. Caudal ? (incomplete). Caudal peduncle If as long as deep. 
Silvery ; soft dorsal and caudal spotted ; a faint ocellus on the anal fin. 

Lake Edward. 

Described from a single specimen, 86 mm. in total length (coll. Schubotz). 

A specimen of 56 mm. (coll. Schubotz) is also included in this species. 

23* 
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This species is distinguished from H . angustifrons and H. vicarius by the 
short lower jaw, from H. eduardii by the gill-rakers, which are shorter and 
fewer, and from H. eiegans by the larger eye. 

9. Haplochromis eduardii Regan. 

Haplochromis pappenheimi (part.) BouJengcr, 1914, p. 254, and 1915, p. 232. 

Tilapia martini (part.) Boulenger, 1914, p. 255, and 1915, p. 239. 

Haplochromis schubotzi (part.) Regan, 1921, p. 634. 

Haplochromis eduardii Regan, 1921, p. 635. 

Depth of body 2f to 3 in the length, length of head 3 to 3£. Upper profile 
of snout slightly convex. Length of snout 3 to 41 in length of head, diameter 
of eye 3 to 3f (2§ in a 73 mm. specimen), depth of praeorbital 5$ to 7J, inter¬ 
orbital width 3£ to 4|. Jaws equal anteriorly, or lower very slightly projecting, 
lower 2J to 2f in length of head (2£ to 2f in specimens of 100 mm. or less) ; 
maxillary extending to vertical from anterior edge of eye, or a little beyond. 
Teeth in 2 to 4 series, conical in large specimens, outer bicuspid, inner tricuspid 
in small, 38 to 65 in outer series of upper jaw. 3 or 4 sories of scales on the 
cheek. 9 to 12 slender gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower 
pharyngeal teeth small, slender, bicuspid, 9 to 11 in a middle series. 31 to 
34 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 to 7 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 
6 to 8 between bases of pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV-XVI 9-10 ; 
last spine g to \ length of head. Anal III 8-9 ; third spine | to nearly | length 
of head. Pectoral as long as head, or nearly, reaching vent or origin of anal. 
Caudal truncate. Caudal peduncle 1J to 11 as long as deep. Five or six vertical 
bars on the body ; in some specimens two dark bars across the snout, a vertical 
bar below the eye, an oblique bar behind it, and an opercular spot; rarely 
an interrupted lateral band. Sometimes two black blotches at base of dorsal. 
In males anal with 2 to 5 ocelli and pelvics dark. 

Lake Edward. 

Described from ten specimens, 73 to 145 mm. in total length, namely, the 
type, 80 mm., three specimens, 73 to 81 mm., named ‘ T. martini 1 by Boulenger 
and H . schubotzi by Regan, and six specimens, 80 to 145 mm. (coll. Worthington), 
from Lake Edward. 

This species is very close to H . rndanopus of Lake Victoria, and individual 
specimens of either species may be difficult to distinguish from the other. Speci¬ 
mens of H. rndanopus, however, are usually less slender than H. eduardii 
of the same size, and have a somewhat smaller eye and deeper praeorbital. 
In the types of H. melanopus the scales between pectoral and pelvic fins number 
5 to 7, usually 5 or 6, and the gill-rakers are not fewer than 11 (Regan, 1922 (a), 
p. 165). 

10. Haplochromis elegans, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2§ to 3 in the length, length of head 3. Snout with upper 
profile slightly decurved, 3£ to 4 in length of head, diameter of eye 3 to 3£, 
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depth of praeorbital 6J to 7£, interorbital width 4 to 4 £. Cleft of mouth slightly 
oblique ; jaws weak, equal anteriorly, lower 2| to 2f in length of head; 
maxillary reaching vertical from anterior edge of eye or nearly. Teeth in 
3 or 4 series, outer bicuspid, inner tricuspid ; 34 to 44 in outer series of upper 
jaw. 2 or 3 series of scales on the cheek. Gill-rakers short, 8 or 9 on lower 
part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal teeth small bicuspid, 9 or 10 in 
a middle series, of which a few posterior may be somewhat enlarged. 30 or 31 
scales in a longitudinal series, 4 to 6 between origin of dorsal and lateral line, 
5 to 7 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XIV-XVI 8-10 ; last spine 
2 to 2j in length of head. Anal III 8-10 ; third spine as long as last dorsal, 
or nearly. Pectoral as long as head, or nearly, reaching origin of anal fin. 
Caudal truncate or with rounded corners. Caudal peduncle a little longer 
than dee]). Colour silvery, with an opercular spot. Breeding males darker, 
with two dark bars across the snout, one below the eye and one on the pra.e- 
operculum, with thro.it and belly dusky ; anal dusky, with two or three ocelli * 
dorsal with dark edge, or spotted ; caudal spotted : pel vies dark. 

Lakes Edward and George, and Kazinga Channel. 

Described from nine specimens (coll. Worthington), 7b to So mm. in total 
length. Three of these are females, from Lake George, the rest are males. 

Seven young fishes, of) to 03 mm., from Stations 522 and bl3 also belong 
to this species. 

II . degans differs from //. eduardii in having fewer and shorter gill-rakers, 
and from H. cinerctis in the small weak lower jaw and shorter mouth. 

11. Maflochromis mackofs (Boulenger). 

Ttlapia macropn Boulenger, 1911, p. 73, pJ. in. fig. 1, and 1913, p. 238, fig. 1J7. 

Hajdochromis macrops Kogan, 1922 (a), p. 166. 

This species was first described from Lake Victoria, but two specimens, 
now in Berlin, wore recorded from Lake Edward by Boulenger in 1914. 
A description follows of a specimen, 97 mm. in total length, from Lake Edward 
(coll. Worthington, Station 565). 

Depth of body nearly \ of the length, equal to length of head. Upper profile 
very slightly convex. Snout 3£ in length of head, equal to diameter of eye, 
depth of praeorbital 6J, interorbital width 3g. Gloft of mouth somewhat 
oblique : jaws equal anteriorly, the lower 2J in length of head ; maxillarv 
ending below anterior edge of eye. Teeth in 3 or 4 series, outer bicuspid, inner 
tricuspid, 56 in outer series of upper jaw. 2 or 3 series of scales on the cheek. 

9 or 10 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal teeth 
small, bicuspid, 9 in a middle series. 30 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 from 
origin of dorsal to lateral line, 5 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV 

10 ; last spine in length of head. Anal III 9 ; third spine 2* in length of 
head. Pectoral a little shorter than head, ending above' vent. Pelvic ending 
in a short filament. Caudal truncate. Caudal peduncle lg as long as deep. 
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Colour silvery, darker above ; an opercular spot; seven or eight dark vortical 
stripes on the body. 

This specimen differs from H. eduardii and resembles the types oi 11. macrop$ 
in having, relatively few and large scales on the chest. The eye is a little 
smaller and the praeorbital deeper than in II. vicarius of the same size. 

12. Haplochkomis pappenheimi (Boulenger). 

Tilapia pappenheimi Boulenger, 1914, p. 254, pi. vii, fig. 1, and 1915, p. 232, fig. 153. 

Haplochromie pappenheimi Regan, 1921, p. 634. 

Depth of body 3| to 3 | in the length, longth of head 3$ to 3 1 . Upper profile 
of snout straight or slightly decurved. Snout as long as diameter of eye, 
which is 3^ in length of head, depth of praeorbital 5| to 6, interorbital width 
3£ to 4. Mouth oblique, lower jaw slightly projecting, 2J to l l\ in length 
of head; maxillary not reaching vertical from anterior edge of eye. Teeth 
in 2 or 3 series, inner tricuspid, outer bicuspid, 40 to 46 in outer series of upper 
jaw. 3 or 4 series of scales on the cheek. 9 to 11 gill-rakers on lower part 
of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal teeth small, slender, bicuspid, 9 in 
a middle series. 33 scales in a longitudinal series, 6 or 7 from origin of dorsal 
to lateral line, 5 or 6 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV-XVI 
9-10 ; last spine f length of head. Anal III 8-9 ; third spine J to f length 
of head. Pectoral nearly as long as head, reaching vent or anal fin. Caudal 
truncate. Caudal peduncle 1| to If as long as deep. Colour silvery ; caudal 
spotted. 

Four specimens, types of the species, 80 to 90 mm. long, from Lake Edward. 

These are all females, two with young in the mouth. The species is not 
represented in the new collection. 

13. Haplochkomis ishmaeli Boulenger, 1906. 

Haplochromis ishmaeli Regan, 1922 (a), p. 169. 

Previously known only froih Victoria Nyanza. 

Two specimens, a male and a female, each 147 mm. in total length, from 
Lake Edward (station 572), agree very well with specimens from Lake Viotoria, 
but the eye is a little larger, and the caudal peduncle less slender than in Lake 
Victoria specimens of the same size. There are only five well-developed gill- 
rakers on the lower part of the anterior arch, with two additional rudiments 
in one specimen. Some of the Lake Victoria specimens in the British Museum 
(Nat. Hist.) have only seven, with the lower two very small. 

14. Haplochkomis angustifbons Boulenger, 1914. 

Haplochromis angustijrons (part.) Boulenger, 1915, p. 292, fig. 198. 

Haplochromis spekii (part.) Boulenger, t.c. p. 416. 

Haplochromis schubotzi (part.) Regan, 1921, p. 634. 

Depth of body 2$ to 2£ in the length, length of head 2f to 3. Snout f to as 
long as diameter of eye, which is 3 to 3 £ in length of head, depth of praeorbital 
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5$ to 6, interorbital width 4vJ to 5. Jaws equal, lower 2J to 2| in length of 
head ; maxillary extending to below anterior \ of eye. Teeth in 3 or 4 series, 
outer conical or (in young) bicuspid, inner simple or tricuspid, 50 to 60 in outer 
series of upper jaw. 3 series of scales on cheek. 7 or 8 gill-rakers on lower 
part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal with teeth of middle series slightly 
enlarged, in older specimens some with worn crowns, the rest bicuspid ; 10 to 
12 in middle series. 30 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series, 4 to 6 from origin 
of dorsal to lateral line, 7 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XIV-XV 
0-11 ; last spine 2 to 2$ in length of head. Anal III 9 ; third spine 2g to 3 
in length of head. Pectoral | to as long as head, reaching anal fin. Caudal 
( (incomplete). Caudal peduncle 1^ to 1 ^ as long as deep. Colour silvory. 

Lakes Edward and George. 

Described from three of the types, 84 to 100 mm. in total length, from 
a specimen of 109 mm., named H. spekii by Botilengor, all collected by 
Dr. H. Schubotz, and from a specimen of 80 mm. collected by Dr. Worthington. 

This species differs from H. schubotzi in having a shorter snout, with the 
maxillary ending more posteriorly, and in having the interorbital region narrower 
than in II. schubotzi of the same size. 

Two young fishes, 55 and 61 mm. in total length, from Lake George, are 
included in this species. They agree with the above description, except in 
having fewer teeth ; the smaller fish also Las a narrower praeorbital. 

15. Haplochromis labiatus, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2 5 in the length, length of head 3. Snout declivous, 3$ 
in length of head, diameter of eye 4, depth of praeorbital 5$, interorbital 
width 4 {. Mouth small, narrow, very slightly oblique, with thick mobile 
lips ; lower jaw a little shorter than upper, £ length of* head ; maxillary not 
extending to eye. Teeth rather bluntly conical, in 4 series anteriorly; outer 
and anterior teeth considerably larger than inner and posterior, 27 in outer 
series of upper jaw (see text-fig. 5, p. 325). 3 series of scales on cheek. 7 or 8 
gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal bone triangular, 
with short anterior blade, with teeth strong, the middle enlarged and blunt. 
32 scales in a longitudinal series, 5 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 8 betwoen 
pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XVI 10 ; last spine 2 | in length of head. 
Anal III 10 ; third spine 2 | in length of head. Pectoral as long as head, 
reaching beyond origin of anal. Caudal truncate. Caudal peduncle 1as 
long as deep. Colour silvery; an opercular spot; 5 faint vertical stripes 
on body; soft dorsal and anal fins dusky near base ; pelvics dark. 

Lake Edward. 

Described from a single specimen, 136 mm. in total length, from station 524. 

Two specimens, 76 and 94 mm. in total length, are also referred to this species. 
Their differences from the type are mainly to be regarded* as juvenile 
characters. Diameter of eye 3 to 3£ in length of head, depth of praeorbital 6 £, 
interorbital width 3f to 4, lower jaw 2|. Outer teeth bicuspid, inner feebly 
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tricuspid, 20 or 28 in outer series of upper jaw. A ninth minute gill-raker 
on the lower part of the anterior arch in one specimen. D XV--XVI 9. A III 9. 

This species appears to represent in Lake Edward H. mumgei and H. crassi- 
labris of Lake Victoria, being intermediate in the number and size of the outer 
teeth ; but the mouth is narrower in the adult, and the lips slightly more 
mobile than in either of these, and in this respect it makes some approach 
to the more highly specialized condition found in H. chilotes. 

16. Haplochromis taubinus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 6.) 

Depth of body 25- in the length, length of head 3£. Upper profile of snout 
slightly concave. Snout as long as diameter of eye, which is 3 4 in length of head, 


Text-fig. 0. 



Haplochromis taurinus , holotype. Drawn by Mias M. P’asken. 


depth of praeorbital 6 |, interorbital width 3-J. Mouth with somewhat oblique 
cleft; lower jaw projecting, \ length of head; maxillary rather strongly 
exposed, extending to below anterior £ of eye. Teeth in 3 series, not extending 
to comers of mouth ; outer bicuspid, occasionally with the main cusp obliquely 
truncate, inner bi- or tricuspid ; 30 in outer series of upper jaw. 3 series 
of scales on cheek. 9 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. Lower 
pharyngeal bone small, with teeth small, stout, bicuspid, about 8 in a middle 
series. 32 scales in a longitudinal series, 7 from origin of dorsal to lateral 
line, 7 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XVII 8 ; last spine 2 1 in 
length of head. Anal III 9 ; third spine a little shorter than last dorsal. 
Pectoral nearly as long as head, reaching origin of anal fin. Caudal sub¬ 
truncate. Caudal peduncle a little longer than deep. Colour silvery ; a faint 
opercular spot and a vertical streak below eye ; soft dorsal and caudal spotted. 
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A single specimen, 104 mm. in total length, from Lako Edward. 

A smaller fish, 93 mm. in total length, also from Lake Edward, is included 
in this species. It is a female, with the lower jaw thrust forward and the 
branchiostegal membrane spread, owing to the presence of eggs in the mouth. 
Differences from the type, some of which are related to the smaller size, are :— 
diameter of eye 31 in length of head, interorbital width 3f, length of lower 
jaw 2 1 ; teeth in 2 series, 25 in outer series of upper jaw ; lower pharyngeal 
with b or 7 teeth in a middle series ; <S gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch, the two lowest rudimentary ; dorsal XV 9 ; anal III 8 ; caudal peduncle 
lg as long as deep. 

17. Haplochromis schurotzi Boulenger, 1914. 

Boulengor, 1015, p 288, fig. J IHi. 

Hapluchromis anpuMifrotit (part.), Boulenger, t.c. p. 202. 

I'clwatochromis spek'u (part.) Boulenger, t.c. p. 410. 

Ifaplochtowis schubotzi (part.) Kogan, 1021. p, 004. 

Depth of body 2J to 3 in the length, length of head 2J to 3. Diameter 
of eye 31 to 4 in length of head, length of snout 3 to 31, depth of praeorbital 
41 to 51, interorbital width 4 to 41. Jaws equal, or lower very slightly pro¬ 
jecting ; lower 2j to 2* in length of head ; maxillary reaching vertical from 
anterior edge of eye, or nearly. Teeth in 3 to 5 series, 4b to bb in outer series 
of upper jaw ; outer teeth conical or with a small lateral cusp, inner simple 
or feebly tricuspid. 3 or 4 series of scales on the cheek. 7 or 8 gill-rakers 
on lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal small, with dentigerous 
area narrow in front and with teeth small, bicuspid, occasionally a few with 
crowns worn down. 30 to 32 scales in a longitudinal series, 4 to b from origin 
of dorsal to lateral line, b to 8 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal X V-XVI 
8-10 ; last spine 2J to 2| in length of head. Anal III 8-9, third spine 2g to 3 
in length of head. Pectoral J to as long as head, reaching origin of anal. 
Caudal truncate or slightly emarginate. Caudal peduncle 1] to 1?’ as long 
as deep. Colour in females silvery, with or without an opercular spot: male 
with two dark bars across the snout, one on the occiput and one on the nape, 
a vertical streak below eye and one behind it, a dark blotch on spinous dorsal, 
three ringed ocelli on the anal and dark pelvic fins. 

Lakes Edward and George. 

Described from six specimens, 93 to 209 mm. in total length, namely :— 

One of the types, 139 mm., coll. Schubotz. 

One of the types of H. august ifrons 93 mm., coll. Schubotz. 

A specimen named H. spekii , 108 mm., coll. Schubotz. 

A specimen from Lake Edward, 209 mm., coll. Worthington. 

Two specimens from Lake George, 107 and 110 mm., coll. Worthington. 

Five younger fishes, 52 to 80 mm., from Lake George (coll. Worthington) 
are also included in this species. Diameter of eye equal to length of snout 
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or nearly (less in the 52 mm. speoimen), 3J to 3£ in length of head, depth of 
praeorbital 5g to 6£, interorbital width to 5. Caudal peduncle 1J to 1| 
as long as deep. Outer teeth bicuspid. In one specimen there are only 
XIII dorsal spines. 

These are distinguished from young specimens of H. angustifrons by the 
longer snout and somewhat more oblique mouth. 

18. Haplochromis dolorosus, sp. n. 

Depth of body 2| in the length, of head 2£. Upper profile of snout nearly 
straight. Length of snout 3 in length of head, diameter of eye 4£, depth of 
praeorbital 5|, interorbital width nearly 4. Mouth with oblique cleft; 
lower jaw \ length of head, slightly projecting ; maxillary ending below anterior 
£ of eye. Teeth in 3 series, outer conical, inner very small, tricuspid; 50 
in outer series of upper jaw. 4 series of scales on cheek. 8 gill-rakcrs on lower 
part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal with triangular dentigerous area, 
with teeth of the two middle series enlarged and rather blunt, tlio rest compressed 
and bicuspid. 31 scales in a longitudinal series, 6 from origin of dorsal to latoral 
line, 9 between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal XV 9 ; last spine 2\ in length 
of head. Anal III 8 ; third spine \ length of head. Pectoral £ length of 
head, reaching vent. Caudal subtruncate. Caudal peduncle 1J as long as 
deep. Colour dark grey; a vertical stripe below eye, and a horizontal dark 
bar from eye to opercular spot; a dark stripe along upper lateral line, with 
three dark patches below it, two patches on lower lateral line ; pelvic fins 
dark ; soft dorsal and caudal fins spotted ; anal with 3 ocelli. 

A single specimen, 120 mm. in total length, from the River Chambura, 
flowing into Kazinga channel (Station 512). 

This is near H. serranas of Lake Victoria, but is deeper, with a shorter head 
and snout, and wider interorbital region. 

19. Haplochromis squamipinnis Regan. 

Began, 1921, p. 636. 

Depth of body 2g to 3 in the length, length of head 2\ to 3. Upper profile 
straight or slightly concave, Length of snout 2^ to 3 in length of head, 
diameter of eye 4 to 5, depth of praeorbital 4f to 5f, interorbital width 4 to 4g. 
Mouth with oblique cleft; lower jaw, from a little more than J to f length 
of head, projecting, with well-marked chin ; maxillary extending to vertical 
from anterior edge of eye. Teeth conical, in 3 or 4 series ; 50 to 64 in outer 
series of upper jaw. 4 or 5 series of scales on the cheek. 8 to 10 gill-rakers 
on lower part of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal teeth small, slender, 
bicuspid, 9 to 11 in a middle series. 31 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series, 
5 to 7 between origin of dorsal and lateral line, 5 or 6 between pectoral and 
pelvic fins. Dorsal XIV-XVI 9-10 ; last spine to 3 in length of head. 
Anal III 9-10 ; third spin© 2£ to 3§ in length of head. Series of small scales 
at the bases of the rays near the junction of spinous and soft-rayed parts 
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of dorsal and anal fins. Pectoral £ to as long as head, reaching level of some 
part of spinous anal fin. Caudal subtruncate or truncate. Caudal peduncle 
from a little longer to l£ as long as deep. Colour silvery, darker above; an 
opercular spot; dorsal and anal sometimes dusky near the edge ; males with 
dark pelvics and with 2 or 3 ocelli on the anal. 

Lakes Edward and George. 

Described from the type, 170 mm. (Hchubotz), and from 10 specimens, 
126 to 233 mm. in total length (Worthington), from stations 501, 504, 531, 
and 540 in Lake Edward, and station 020 in Lake George. The single Lake 
George specimen has a somewhat weaker lower jaw. 

Twenty-eight young specimens, 82 to 124 mm. in total length, were taken 
in Lakes Edward and George (stations 511, 540, 573, 013, 018, and 057). They 
differ from the adults in certain junvenile characters, namely :—Length of 
snout 2| to a little more than 3 in length of head, diameter of eye 3f to 4 
depth of praeorbitai 5§ to 7, interorbital width 4 to 5 ; length of lower jaw 
h length of head or a little less ; inner teeth occasionally tricuspid ; 32 to 50 
outer teeth in upper jaw ; cheek occasionally with only 3 series of scales ; 
last dorsal spine \ to § length of head ; third anal spine also relatively longer 
than in adult; scales at bases of fin-rays few, occasionally confined to anal 
fin ; a dark stripe sometimes present from base of caudal to middle of body, 
or oven as far as the opercular spot. 

20. Haplochromis mentatus Regan. 

Regan, 1925, p. 188, pi. x. 

This fish is very similar to the young of Haplochromis squamipirmis, but 
until the type can be re-examined it is judged better not to include it in that 
species. No specimens in the new collection have been referred to it. 

21. Haflochromis guiarti (Pellegrin). 

Tilapia guiarti Pellegrin, 1904, p. 186, and 1905, p. 184, pi. xvi, fig. 1. 

Haplochromis guiarti Kogan, 1922 (a), p. 174. 

In the collection of the British Museum (Natural History) there is a large 
number of fishes from Lakes Victoria and Kioga assigned to this species. 
From these it would appear that the species shows a consideiable range 
of variation, especially in the size of the mouth, the amount of projection 
of the lower jaw, and the length of the snout. The Lake Edward specimens 
resemble the longer-snouted forms of Lake Victoria. A description of them 
follows. 

Depth of body 2 g to 3£ in the length, length of head 2$ to 3. Upper profile 
straight. Length of snout 2$ to 3 in length of head, diameter of eye 4 to 5, 
depth of praeorbitai 5 to 0, interorbital width 3$ to 4-J. Mouth with somewhat 
oblique cleft; lower jaw from a little less than 2 to 2\ in length of head, more 
or less projecting ; maxillary reaching vertical from anterior edge of eye 
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or nearly. Teeth conical, in 2 to 4 series, 30 to 60 in outer series of upper 
jaw. 3 to 5 series of scales on the cheek. 8 or 9 gill-rakers on lower part 
of anterior arch. Lower pharyngeal with small bicuspid teeth. 32 to 35 
scales in a longitudinal series, 5 to 7 from origin of dorsal to lateral line, 6 to 8 
between pectoral and pelvic fins. Dorsal X1V-XVI 9-11 ; last spine 2g to 3 
in length of head. Anal Ill 8-9 ; third spine 2| to 3| in length of head. 
Pectoral $ to \ length of head, reaching vent or origin of anal. Caudal truncate, 
or with rounded corners and a slight emargination. Caudal peduncle 1£ 
to 1| as long as deep. Colour silvery, darker in adult male ; an opercular 
spot; often two dark longitudinal stripes, one from opercular spot to base 
of caudal, the other above upper lateral line ; sometimes traces of six vertical 
stripes ; dorsal and upper part of caudal usually spotted. Males with dark 
pelvics and with 2 to 5 ocelli on the anal fin. 

Described from seventeen specimens, 104 to 172 mm. in total length 
(Worthington), from Lake Edward (stations 543, 553, 573, and others of which 
the numbers are lost). 

Three young fishes, 72 to 80 mm. in total length, are also referred to this 
species. They are from Lake George (stations 613 and 618) and the East 
shore of Lake Edward. In them the outer teeth are bicuspid, the inner 
tricuspid. 


VIII. Schubotzia Boulenger, 1914. 

Near Haplochromis , from which it differs in having the outer teeth close-set, 
enlarged, with strongly incurved flattened crowns with rounded edges, followed 
by two series of minute tricuspid teeth. 

Schubotzia eduardiana Boulenger. 

Boulonger, 1914, p. 258, pi. vii, figs. 2 & 3, and 1915, p. 500, lig. 347. 

Lake Edward. 

This species is known only from the types, which measure up to 95 mm. 
in total length. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—12. Aquatic Heteroptera. By Dr. Tadeusz Jaczewski (Polish 
Museum of Zoology, Warsaw). (Communicated by Dr. E. B. Worth¬ 
ington, P.L.S.) 

(With 1 Toxt-figuro) 

[Road 2 February 1933] 

The aquatic Heteroptera collected by the Cambridge Expedition to the 
East African Lakes, which have been submitted to me for examination, comprise 
some 400 specimens. Twenty-two species are represented, one of which, 
from Lake Rudolf, is new to science. In addition, the collection is of interest 
in extending the distribution of several other species which were little known 
before. The station-numbers refer to the Expedition’s published station-list 
(Worthington, 1932). 

Family MESOVELIIDAE. 

Mesovelia vittioera Horv. 

Lake Baringo, stn. 132, 1 $ macropterous. 

Lake Bunyoni, stn. 715, 1 0 brachypterous. 

Family HYDROMETRIDAE. 

Hydrometra sp. 

Lake Edward, stn. 516 A, 1 $, teneral, cannot bo identified with certainty. 

Family NOTONECTIDAE. 

Enithares sobria (Stal). 

Lake Baringo, stn. 132, 1 <J. 

Anisops (Anisops) sardea H. S. 

Lake Rudolf, stns. 213, 2 ad., 235, 1 ad., 280, 8 ad. 

Lake Naivasha, stn. 34, 1 ad. 

Lake Baringo, stns. 112, 4 ad., 132, 2 ad. 

Lake Edward, stn. 542, 1 ad. 

Lake George, stn. G03, 1 ad., 12 larvae. 

Anisops (Anisops) worthingtoni, sp. n. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Lake*Rudolf, stn. 280, 1 <£, 1 ?. 

Length 6*5 mm. Yellowish white, fairly slender. 

Head of the $ produced in front into a distinct prominence, resembling 
that of the Australasian A . fieberi Kirk. (Hale, 1923), much smaller, however, 
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than the cephalic prominence in A . sardea H. S. At its apex some elongated 
dark hairs are inserted. Pace of the $ flattened. Head of $ simple, vertex 
forming a very slight, but easily discernible convex prominence between the 
eyes, when seen from above. Vortex in both sexes a little over three times as 
wide as the synthlipsis. Rostral prongs of the moderately divergent. 

Trochanter of the front legs of the $ armed with two groups of short, 
slightly curved pegs, one at the basal prominence, the other at the lower margin. 
Tibial prong with about fifteen lamellae. Outer margin of the tibia with two 



Anisops worthingloni, sp. n. 

1. Side view of head, x 16. 2. Trochanter of front leg, x 52. 3. Front tibia and tarsus, 
x 52. 4. Spine of 7th abdominal segment, x 60. 5. Parameres, x 60. 


thickened spines and a short peg inserted more distally. Inner margin with 
three long basal bristles and a number of shorter ones. Tarsal joint with 
a continuous row of short spines along its outer margin. Tibia 1J times 
as long as the tarsus, which is twice as long as the longer claw. 

Sinistral spine of the seventh abdominal segment of the $ thickened in its 
basal portion, curved and tapering towards the apex. Parameres as shown 
in the text-figure. 

This species differs at once from all the other African representatives of the 
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genus by the structure of the head and of the front legs in the S3> the ?? 
may be recognized by their slightly prominent vertex. 

I have pleasure in dedicating this species to Dr. E. B. Worthington, its 
discoverer. 

Anisops (Anisops) pellucens Gerst. 

Lake Bunyoni, stn. 702, 1 $. 

Anisops (Anisops) balcis Hutch. 

Lake Baringo, stns. 112, 21 ad., 10 larvae, 114, 1 ad. 

Lake Rudolf, stns. 213, 19 ad., 240, 1 ad., 280, 3 ad. 

Lake Kaianda, north end of Lake Edward, 1 ad. 

Lake Nakavali, stn. 803, 1 ad., numerous larvae. 

Anisops (Anisops) amaryllis Hutch. 

Lake Naivasha, stns. 16, 8 ad., 23, 27 ad., 27, 2 ad. 

Naivasha, rainpool above Pickfords, 2 ad. 

Anisops (Anisops) eros Hutch. ? 

Lake Naivasha, stn. 27, 8 ad., 18 larvae. 

These specimens fit very well Hutchinson’s description of the species, save 
that the tibial combs in the 33 are almost identical with those of the preceding 
species. 

Anisops (Micranisops) apicalis (Stal). 

Lake Baringo, stn. 114, 3 ad. 

Lake Edward, stn. 507, 5 ad., 1 larva. 

Nychia limpida Stal. 

Lake George, stn. 606, 6 ad., 2 larvae, one of the adults belongs to the form 
sappho Kirk. 


Family PLEIDAE. 

Plea pullula Stal. 

Lake Naivasha, stn. 31, 1 ad. 

Lake Baringo, stns. 112, 1 ad., 114, 6 ad., 1 larva, 132, 12 ad. 
Lake George, stns. 603, 3 ad., 626, 4 ad. 

Lake Bunyoni, stn. 724, 2 ad., 1 larva. 

Lake Nakavali, stn. 812, 4 ad. 

Lake Kachira, stn. 827, 1 ad. 

Most specimens are very dark in colour. 

Plea piccanina Hutch. 

Lake Baringo, stn. 132, 1 ad. 

UNN. JOURN,—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVHI 
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Family HELOTBEPHIDAE. 

Helotrephes hungerforoi Esaki & China. 

Lake Bunyoni, stn. 702, 1 $. 

This species was known hitherto only from one locality in French Equatorial 
Africa. 


Family CORIXIDAE. 

Ageaptocorixa dakarica Jacz. 

Lake George, stn. 603, 1 <J, 3 larvae. 

Sigara sjostedti (Kirk.). 

Lake Naivasha, stns. 16, 2 <J<J, 10 27, 2 ?$. 

Sigara hieroglyphica kilimandjaronis (Kirk.). 

Lake Naivasha, stns. 32, 20 <J<J, 14 3 larvae, 34, 1 $. 

Micronecta ras Hutch. 

Lake Naivasha, stns. 32, 94 ad., 12 larvae, 34, 87 ad., 3 larvae. 

Lake Rudolf, stns. 211B, 12 ad., 32 larvae, 213, 12 ad., 40 larvae, 
220, 17 ad., 1 larva, 240, 58 ad., 3 larvae. 

Lake Edward, stn. 542, 1 ad. 

Lake Kaianda, north end of Lake Edward, 2 ad. 

Lake George, stns. 606, 3 ad., 626, 1 ad. 

I am not quite sure whether this species and M. scutellaris (Stal) are really 
distinct specifically. 

Micronecta oompar Horv. 

Lake Baringo, stns. 114, 1 ad., 132, 7 ad. 

Micronecta quewalepele Hutch. 

Lake Edward, Btn. 542, 12 ad. 

Micronecta youngiana Hutch. ? 

Lake Nakavali, stn. 812, 1 $. 

The identification of this specimen is somewhat doubtful, as no males were 
found in the material submitted. 

Micronecta piccanin Hutch. 

Lake Naivasha, stn. 23, 1 ad. 

Lake Bunyoni, stn. 724, 21 ad. 

Lake Nakavali, stn. 812, 1 ad. 

G. L. R. Hancock, 1931, Lake Kigere, Fort Portal, 8 ad. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—13. Adaptation to aerial respiration in Alma emini Mich., an 
Oligochaet from East African swamps. By L. C. Beadle. (Communi¬ 
cated by Dr. E. B. Worthington, E.L.S.) 

(With 2 Text-figures) 


[Rend 2 March 1033] 

The possession of an external longitudinal groove on the dorsal surface of the 
hind end is common to many oligocliaets of the family Glossoscolecidae. From 
observations on the living animals, and from a study of the histological structure 
of the groove epithelium it was concluded that Drilocrius sp., a Glossoscolecid 
abundant in the swamps of the Paraguayan Chaco of South America, was 
able to employ this groove as an aerial respiratory organ (Carter & Beadle, 
1931). Drilocrius was found living in the wet mud at the edge of the swamp. 
Analyses showed that for long periods of time the shallow water at the edge 
contained no measurable amount of oxygen except within an inch of the surface. 
It may therefore reasonably be concluded that the water in the mud was devoid 
of oxygen (Carter & Beadle, 1930). That Drilocrius was found only at the 
swamp edge and in mud covered by not more than about \ inch of water 
indicates that it is confined to a position from which it has access to the air. 

Alma emini Mich.* is a common inhabitant of the swamps of East Africa. 
Both Drilocrius and Alma are members of the same subfamily (Microchaetinae). 
In size, in general appearance, and in the possession of a dorsal groove at the 
hind end these two forms are very similar. 

During the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes (J 930-1) 
Alma emini was found in the mud at the edge, and in the thick masses of 
decaying vegetation floating on the surface of Papyrus swamps near Kampala, 
and in the Kazinga Channel in Uganda. The waters of these swamps were 
characterized by a scarcity of dissolved oxygen (Beadle, 1932). This worm 
was also found in sand at the edge of a fast-flowing stream rising from the 
western slopes of the Ruwenzori Mountains in the Belgian Congo. It is, 
therefore, not confined to waters of low oxygen content. 

Specimens collected from the Kazinga Channel swamps at Katunguru 
in May 1931 towards the end of the wet season had well-developed paired 
copulatory appendages attached to segment xx. Two months later (July 
1931), after a period of drier weather, none with appendages could be found. 

* Identified by the late Lt.-Col. J. Stephenson, C.I.E., F.R.8. 

24* 
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Observation of the surface of the mud during the day established the fact 
that the worm protruded into the air about \ cm. of its hind end. The groove 
appeared to be nearly, if not quite, closed at the proximal end of the exposed 
portion (where it protruded from the mud), but was splayed out at the distal 
end to form an incomplete funnel (text-fig. 1). The floor of the groove at 
this end could now be observed, the underlying blood-vessels were clearly 
visible, and muscular undulations similar to those on the foot of a gastropod 
mollusc could be seen passing over it. A worm would remain exposed in this 
way for some minutes, but on the slightest disturbance the hind end was 
rapidly withdrawn., 

^Animals placed in about J in. of water in a Petri dish were seen to expose 
as much as £ in. of the groove at the surface. In this case the exposed portion 
of the groove was opened out so as to present an almost flat surface to the air. 


Text-fig. 1. 



Specimens were fixed in Bouin’s fixative and transverse sections (5 ft) of the 
grooved region were cut and double-stained with haematoxylin (Carrazzi’s 
formula) and eosin. The histological structure is similar to that of Drilocrius 
in that the ectodermal epithelium lining the groove is formed of deep columnar 
cells with large (in this case elongated) nuclei (text-fig. 2, a). A large number 
of blood-capillaries penetrate this epithelium, a condition to be expected in a 
respiratory surface. No other type of cell can be detected in this layer, nor 
does it appear that there is a granular proximal region to the cytoplasm of the 
columnar cells such as was found in Drilocrius (Carter & Beadle, 1931, p. 384). 
It was suggested that the columnar cells of Drilocrius were glandular and may 
have secreted mucus over the surface of the groove. But specific mucus stains 
(muci-carmine, muci-haematin, and carbol-thionin) gave negative results with 
sections of Alma. This may have been due to inappropriate fixation and 
preservation (Bouin and 70 per cent, alcohol). 


East African lares : aerial respiration in alma emini 


Text-fig. 2. 




b.v. t blood-vessels ; c.m circular muscle ; e.e. t ectodermal epithelium ; 
l.m, f longitudinal muscle. 

Both drawn to the same scale objective). 
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The cells of the lateral ectodermal epithelium in the same region of the body 
are much shallower, the nuclei are smaller and tho blood-supply is by com¬ 
parison scanty (text-fig. 2,6). This condition is typical of all the ectoderm, 
other than that lining the groove. 

It is interesting to note that the layer of circular muscle in the mid-dorsal 
line under the groove is much expanded dorso-ventrally, while tho circular 
muscle-fibres under the rest of the ectoderm are more compact and occupy 
less space (text-fig. 2). Closure of the groove is, therefore, probably brought 
about by the operation of the muscles in the mid-dorsal line. 

Conclusions. 

From the above observations on the living animal in its natural habitat 
and under experimental conditions, and from a study of histological structure, 
it is suggested that the dorsal longitudinal groove of Alma emini is employed 
as an organ for aerial respiration. It is commonly found in the mud of East 
African swamps where there is little or no available dissolved oxygen. This 
adaptation is of especial interest in that Drilocrius sp., another member of the 
same subfamily (Microchaetinae) inhabiting the swamps of central South 
America, also possesses a dorsal groove, for which similar evidence has suggested 
the function of aerial respiration. 
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Scientific results of the Cambridge Expedition to the East African Lakes, 
1930-1.—14. Crustacea Macrura (Prawns). By Isabella Cordon, D.Se., 
Ph.D., British Museum (Nat. Hist.). 


(With 7 Text-figures) 

[Read 0 April 11)33] 

Introduction. 

By far the greater number of the Crustacea are fresh-water prawns belonging, 
for the most part, to the genus Caridina. The majority of the specimens 
were collected in Lake Bunyoni, and these exhibit an unusual amount of 
variation of the rostrum. With regard to Lake Edward it is almost certain 
that none of the specimens came from the lake itself*, although Caridma 
africana was found in several affluents at a distance of a mile or less from 
the lake. 

It is an interesting fact that Caridina does not occur in Lake Rudolf, where 
it is replaced by a species of Palaemon. In this respect Lake Rudolf differs 
from Lakes Albert and Victoria. The specimens probably represent a variety 
or local race of the species P. niloticvs previously recorded from the Nile 
(Egypt and the Sudan) and from Lake Chad. 

1 have to thank Dr. Worthington for submitting the material to me for 
examination. 

Cardin a nilotica (Roux). 

De Man, J. C., 1908, Rec. Ind. Mub. n, pt. 3, no. 28, pp. 253-8, pi. xx. 

Bouvier, E. L., 1925, Encyclopedia Entomologiquo.—IV. 4 Atyides,’ Paris, pp. 143- 
159. 

Cordon, 1., 1930, P. Z. S. pp. 33-50. 

Most of the specimens belonging to the genus Caridina are apparently 
referable to C. nilotica , a species of wide distribution in East Africa, where 
it has given rise to a considerable number of local forms differing somewhrt 
from each other and from the typical Egyptian form (Gordon, 1930). It is 
therefore deemed advisable to discuss the material in the present collection 
under each separate locality. The specimens were studied in much the same 
way as those from Lakes Albert and Victoria (Gordon, 1930). Wherever 
possible ovigorous females were measured, and the ratios given in Table I 
(for the peraeopods) should be compared with those in Table II of the previous 
paper (Gordon, 1930, pp. 42 & 43). Owing to the extreme variability of the 
rostrum, especially as regards length, in the material from Lake Bunyoni, 


* With the possible exception of the specimen from Kaianda (see p. 352). 
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the length of the specimens given in this paper is that from postorbital border 
to tip of telson. 

A. Near Lake Edward, (a) Stn. 567. Prom shallow weedy backwater, 

River Semliki, \ mile down stream from L. Edward: 1 ovigorous $. 

(6) Kaianda, north end of Lake : 1 ovigerous $ *. 

Description. — Telson in each specimen of type 1, i.e. similar to that repre¬ 
sented in fig. 1 (Gordon, 1930, p. 34). 

Peraeopods. In the female from Kaianda peraeopod I is similar to that of 
C. nilotica var. typica from Egypt, but peraeopod 2 has the fingers rather 
longer relatively to the palm. Peraeopods 3 and 5 are typical. 

In the specimen from Stn. 567 peraeopods 1 and 2 have each considerably 
longer fingers relatively to the palm, and the former has a somewhat longer 
and narrower carpus than in var. typica. Peraeopod 3 is typical; peraeopod 5 
has a slightly narrower dactylus. 

Rostrum in both specimens exceeds the antennal scale and is equal to, 
or slightly longer than, the carapace. Rostral formula : ( 8 t. 567) 

2-f 14-|-3 ^ 

and — 14 ; proportion of dorsal surface unarmed approximately two- 

fifths in each case (-38 and -41 respectively). 

Sixth aJbdominal segment exceeding half, but less than two-thirds, the length 
of the carapace. 

Ova measuring -59—64X -36—40 mm. ; a little smaller than in var. typica. 

Remarks. —According to the key given by de Man (1908, pp. 257-9) these 
specimens are nearest to C. nilotica (i.e. to var. typica) and C. nilotica var. 
natalensis, but the ova are nearer in size to those of the former. Apart from 
the differences in the peraeopods already mentioned, these specimens agree 
with the typical form. 

B. Lake George. Stn. 617. Swamp at north end of lake : 3 c?c?, 4 ?? 

(3 ovigerous), and several young specimens. 

Description.—Telson of type 2 (i.e. similar to that represented in fig. 2, 
Gordon, 1930, p. 134) in ten specimens and of type 1 in the remaining one. 

Peraeopods. Peraeopods 1 and 2 have the fingers somewhat longer relatively 
to the palm than in var. typica. Peraeopod 3 agrees with, but peraeopod 5 has 
the dactylus rather more slender than in the typical form. 

Rostrum extending beyond antennal scale; subequal to or slightly 
longer than the carapace (1-05-1*15 :1), armed with — 1 teeth » 
proportion of dorsal surface unarmed -36—40. 

Sixth abdominal segment rather more than half the length of the carapace 
(-55-57 :1). 

♦ [This specimen was collected by Mr. Beadle, and I am not quite certain of the data. 
It was almost certainly from a lagoon close to the lake shore and actually connected with 
the lake by a narrow passage. It may conceivably have come from the shore of the main 
lake.—E. B. W.] 
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Ova measuring • 84-88 X -52-55 mm.; somewhat larger than in var. typica, 
almost as large as in C. nilotica from Lake Ngami (Gordon, 1930, p. 43; 
Table II). ’ 

Remarks. Unfortunately the specimens are incomplete, with one or more 
of the peraeopods missing in the females. According to De Man’s key (1908, 
pp. 257-9) the form falls into division I cc, sinco the number indicating the 
proportion between length and breadth of the dactylus of peraeopod 5 exceeds 


Text-fig. 1. 





a~c. Caridina nilotica (Roux) from Lake Bunyoni; 
rostrum in lateral aspect to illustrate the large range of variation. 

4*6 [4*86 (?8ex) and 5*23 (<£)]. But it does not agree with de Man’s var. 
paucipara , since there are only 48-56 instead of 60-74 spines on the dactylus 
of peraeopod 5 and the ova are of smaller size. 

The specimens are too few to afford much idea of the range of variation 
in the peraeopods. This form is near to the two specimens collected from 
Lake Edward; the dactylus of peraeopod 5, however, appears to be more 
slender than in the latter. 
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0. Lake Bunyoni. (a) Stn. 705. Bufundi; from weedy area bordering 
the lake : numerous specimens both adult and young. (6) Stn. 707, 
A & B. Bufundi; from weedy area bordering the lake : numerous 
specimens both adult and young, 
j Description, —1. Female. 

Telson. Of the 260 specimens examined, 23, 68, and 5 per cent, belong 
to the types represented in figs. 1, 2, and 3 respectively (Gordon, 1930, 
pp. 34, 35, and 37 ; Table I) ; the remainder are either incomplete or some¬ 
what abnormal. In this respect, therefore, the specimens agree with those 
from Egypt and Lakes Albert and Victoria. 


Text-fig. 2. 



Endopod of pleopod 1 of £ of Caridina nilotica (Roux). 
a, from Egypt (var. typica); 6, from Lake Bunyoni. x 100. The seta© are not 
drawn in, but-their position is indicated by short double lines. 

Peraeopods. Fourteen ovigerous females were measured. Peraeopods 
1 and 3 agree for the most part with C. nilotica var. typica. Peraeopod 2 has 
the fingers longer relatively to the palm in eight specimens. Peraeopod 5 in 
the majority of the specimens (10) has the propodus shorter relatively to the 
dactylus ; the latter segment is also more slender in seven specimens. 

Rostrum. These specimens are remarkable for the extreme variability 
of the rostrum (text-fig. 1). In many instances it extends to the distal end 
of the antennular peduncle, or even to the tip of the antennal scale (i.e. varies 
from two-thirds of, to equality with, the carapace-length). Moreover, the 
number of teeth on the dorsal and ventral margin varies greatly as the following 
formulae show:— 

2+16+1. 0+12+1 + 1. 0+10 + 0. 0+6+0, 1 + 7+1 + 1. 0+6+0. 0+6+0 
12 9 17 * 16 ' 12 ’ 0 9 * ~0 ' 
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There is a marked tendency towards reduction of the dorsal series, so that, 
in the specimens examined, it was most usual for the ventral to exceed the 
dorsal number of teeth (in 16 out of 22 specimens ; see text-fig. 1, a). Some¬ 
times the ventral series is greatly reduced or absent. 

In many specimens the rostrum does not reach much beyond the cornea 
of the eye (i.e.=£~| of the carapace-length). Although again subject to much 
variation, the type represented in text-fig. 1, b, with a few subterminal teeth 
on the ventral margin, is most common. 

The rostrum is even more reduced in a large number of specimens until, 
in extreme cases, it does not exceed one-tenth of the carapace-length (text- 
fig. 1, c). These three groups are united by many intermediate forms. 

Sixth abdominal segment varies from *56—63 of the carapace-length. 

Ova *76X*48 mm. 


Text-fig. 3. 



a-c. Caruhna niloiica (Koux), from Lake George; 
emlopod of pleopod 1 of rf. X 100. 

2. Male . 

The endopod of the first pleopod of C. nilotim var. typicu is represented 
in text-fig. 2, a (1.—14 and 17-4 mm. respectively, exclusive of the rostrum). 
No trace of the elongated subapieal process is apparent in three males from 
Lake Bunyoni (text-fig. 2,6 ; l.= 17-76, 17-0, and 16-4 mm. respectively, ex¬ 
clusive of the rostrum). This was thought to indicate a difference between the 
specimens from these two localities, until the process in question was found 
to be absent in one out of three large males from Lake tleorge (text-fig. 3, c ; 
a-c, l— 18-56, 18-56, and 19-6 mm. respectively, rostrum excluded). It may 
bo that this sexual process is only present for a short time during the breeding- 
season, but no exact data on this point are available. 
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■—length of chelalength of carpus. z —number of dactylar spines (terminal claw included). 

* Number of specimens measured. 
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Remarks. —The specimens from Lake Bunyoni are more variable than any 
other African material of C. nilotica examined. In this respect they recall 
C. brevirostris from the Seychelles (Bouvier, 1913, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. 
xv, pt. 4, no. 28, p. 448), where, however, the chelipeds as well as the rostrum 
vary considerably. Apart from the rostrum, the Lake Bunyoni specimens 
are quite near to G. nilotica var. typica. The differences exhibited by peraeo- 
pods 2 and 5 are somewhat similar to, though less pronounced than, those 
found in tho prawns from Butiaba, Lake Albert, and from the open waters 
of Lakes Albert and Victoria (Gordon, 1930, p. 42; Table II). 

Caridina africana Kingsley. 

Bouvier, E. L., 1925, k Afcyidds,’ Encyclopedic Entomologiquo, p. 212. 

Localities .— 

1. Near Lake Edward 

(a) Stn. 512, 5. River Ohambura, which flows into the Kazinga Channel 
near Katunguru—from swampy shore about a mile from mouth of river : 
7 specimens. 

(b) Stn. 522, 1. River Niamweru, which flows into east shore of Lake 
Edward—from swampy shore about a mile from mouth of river : 6 speci¬ 
mens. 

(c) Stn. 522, 4. River Luampuno, east shore of Lake Edward—from 
swampy shore about a mile from mouth of river : 6 specimens. 

(d) Stn. 542, 2. Swampy back-water of River Niamweru, actually 
at river s mouth into Lake Edward : 6 specimens. 

‘ Thus all specimens of this species came from more or less swampy 
conditions, not actually from the lake itself, but from the lower reaches 
of the affluent rivers close to the lake.’—E. B. W. 

(e) Small river near Malabunde, Bolgian Congo, near Lake Edward : 
4 specimens. 

2. B. 36. Probably from Kampala, collected by G. L. R. Hancock, Esq. : 

1 ?. 

3. Arua, West Nile, collected by G. L. R. Hancock, Esq.: 6 specimens. 

Remarks. — E . africana can at once be distinguished from C. nilotica by the 
telson, which possesses a group of 7-11 long slender setose spines between 
the pair of strong lateral ones (Gordon, 1930, P. Z. 8. p. 38, cf. fig. 6 with 
figs. 1-4). 

The rostrum, although subequal to the antennal scale, is always shorter than 
the carapace (-67—84:1). Rostral formula 8 ; thus there are 

always at least twice as many dorsal as ventral teeth ; the unarmed portion 
of the dorsal surface is usually one-fifth or less (Gordon, 1930, P. Z. S. p. 49, 
fig. 13, a). 

The specimens may reach a length of 27-28 mm., exclusive of the rostrum. 
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The ova measure l*20-l*24x *75—80 mm., i.e. are approximately twice as 
large as those of C. nilotica collected in the vicinity of Lake Edward (-59—64 X 
•36—40 mm.). 

According to Bouvier’s key to the varieties (1925, p. 213) theso specimens 
are nearest to 0. africana var. typica, since the dactylus of peraeopod 3 is, 
on an average, one-fifth of the propodus. 

The rostral formula is not quite the same as that given by Kingsley and 

Ortmann for var. typica but agrees with that of a female from River 

Waki, Lake Albert, referred to var. typica by Bouvier (1925, pp. 213-4). The 
ova are also of similar size to those of the latter specimen. 


Text-fig. 4. 



Caridma africana Kingsley ; endopod of ploopod 1 of (1.“21 mm.-f rostrum). 


Peraeopod*. The peraeopods differ considerably from those of C. africana var. 
aegyptiaca (cotypes, Gordon, 1930, P. Z. S. p. 43; Table II). In peraeopod 1 
the fingers are somewhat shorter relatively to the palm in three of the five 
specimens measured, while, in all cases, the carpus is slightly longer relatively 
to the chela. In each specimen measured the dactylus of peraeopod 3 is shorter 
relatively to the propodus, and the dactylus of peraeopod 5 is rather narrower 
in proportion to its length. The number of spines on the latter exceeds 70 in 
the largest specimens. 

Pleopods . No trace of a protruding subterminal sexual process could be 
detected on the inner margin of the endopod in the two males examined 
(l.=19*6 and 21 mm. respectively, exclusive of the rostrum ; text-fig. 4). 

Sixth abdominal segment just over half the length of the carapace (-52—59 :1), 
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Palaemon niloticus Roux. 

Roux, 1833, Ann. Sc. Nat. xxviii, p. 73, pi. vii, f. 2. 

Klunzinger, C. B., 1866, Zeitschr. f. wihs. Zool. xvi, p. 357, pi. xx. 

D© Man, J. G., 1900, Trans. Linn. Roe., Zool. viii, p. 63. 

Sollaud& Tilho, 1911, C. R. Ac. Sci. Paris, clii, p. 1868. 

Locality .— Lake Rudolf :— 

(а) Stn. 263. Open water near middle of lake : 10 specimens. 

(б) Stn. 267. From stomach of Lates sp. ?, caught at 50 metres depth 
near centre of lake : about 30 specimens all under 25 mm. in length. 

(c) Stn. 275. Caught in trawl in Ferguson Gulf, depth 4 metres : 3 ?? ; 
4 c?<J, two young specimens. 

Description of female (l.=32-4 mm. ; from Stn. 275).— 

Rostrum horizontal, a little longer than antennular peduncle, but hardly 
as long as antennal scale. Dorsal surface rather convex, armed with nine 

'1EXT-FIG. 5. 


Palaemon niloticus Roux, 
a. Part of mandible : x 47. b. Maxillula : X 60. 

teeth, one of which is on the carapace ; distal fifth unarmed. Apex acutely 
lanceolate. A single tooth on the ventral surface opposite the distal articu¬ 
lation of the second segment of antennular peduncle. Accessory flagellum of 
antennule consisting of thirteen free segments ; antennal flagellum considerably 
longer than the total body-length (but not quite complete). 

Month-parts very similar to those figured rather poorly by Klunzinger 
(1866, pi. xx, figs. 4-9) ; part of mandible and the maxillula represented in 
text-fig. 5, a and 6. The third maxillipeds extend beyond the antennal 
peduncle by one-third the length of their last joint. 

Peraeopods . The first peraeopod extends to the tip of the spine on the 
antennal scale. Carpus and merus equal (text-fig. 6, c,.and Table II,?). 
Chela just over two-thirds of the merus ; fingers scarcely longer than palm. 

Second peraeopod relatively slender, not quite half the total length of the 
body (1 : 2*4); reaching beyond the accessory antennular flagellum by about 
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half the length of the fingers. Carpus equal in length to merus and three- 
fourths of chela (Table II). Fingers one-third as long again as palm, straight, 
meeting along their whole length; inner margins with smooth cutting-edges 
without any trace of teeth; widely-scattered short setae on chela, but no 
trace of spinules ; minute setae near inner margin of finger. 

The succeeding pairs of peraeopods are long and slender, the fourth pair 
extending to the tip of the antennal scale. The dactyli are of approximately 
equal length, but the propodi increase as one passes backwards, so that the 
ratio propodus-rdactylus is 1*9 for peraeopod 3, 2-75 for peraeopod 5. 

Table II. 



First peraeopod. 

Second peraeopod. 

Locality. 

Length of 
fingers ♦. 

Length of 
chela |. 

Length of 
carpus f. 

Length of 
fingers ♦. 

Length of 
chela t* 

Length of 
carpus f* 

Lake Rudolf, Stn. 275. 







? l (1.ss32*4 mm.) ... 

1*05 

0*68 

3*00 

1*35 

1*33 

]'00 

9,(l.»32mm.)- 

1*2 

0*67 

1*06 

.... 

.... 


?3. 

1*25 

0*69 

1*04 

.... 

.... 

.... 

<$ l (l. = 24*4mm.) .. 

M3 

004 

3*00 

2-25 

1-77 

1*07 

$2 . 

1*18 

0*67 

1*05 

2*09 

1-77 

1*04 

<J 3 (1. = 27*12 mm.) . 

1-33 

0*67 

1*06 

1*84 

1-09 

1 *03 

c? 4 (1.-30*56 mm.) . 

1*22 

0*69 

1*07 

2*05 

1*70 

106 

Nile. 

Bahr el Gebei, 1008. 

9 (1. = 42*8 mm.) ... 

* 

i 

; i*o 

0*6 

1*20 

1*06 

1*12 

1*25 

Blue Nile, 1906. 







9(1.—46 mm.). 

1*14 

0*56 

1*20 

1*03 

1-18 

1*33 

White Nile, 1005. 







9 (1. —40 mm.). 

1*17 

0*53 

1*10 


.... 

« • • • 

<J(1.= 34*56 mm.) .. 

1*22 

0*61 

1-21 

2-09 

1-69 

M2 

Korusko. 

? . 

1*08 i 

0*56 

1*16 

1*00 

1*40 

1*34 

s . 

i 1-21 

0*54 

1-lft 

2*20 

i 

1*60 

1-16 


End of tehon very similar to that of P. moorei (Caiman, 1899, P. Z. S. p. 710, 
pi. xi. fig. 241). 

Uropod as represented in text-fig. 7, b. 

Size of ova ($, Stn. 267) H6-124X *80-88 mm. 

The male is very similar to the female in general appearance. The second 
peraeopod is again scarcely half of the total body-length (1 : 2*13) and is not 
more massive than that of the female. It differs, however, in the relative 
proportions of the distal parts (Table II). The carpus is subequal to, but the 

t Length of raerus= 1, 


* Length of palm = 1. 
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chela is approximately three-fourths as long again as the morus. Also, the 
palm is much shorter relatively to the fingers (text-fig. 6, 6). We cannot 
be certain that the chela of the males exhibits the fully adult characters, but 
the fact that a fomale (1.—22 mm.) from Sin. 267 is ovigorous proves that this 
is a very small form. 


Text-fig. 6. 



Palaemon niloticus Roux. 

«. Chola of peraoopod 2 of b . Chela of peraoopod 2 of <£. 

c. Peraoopod 1 of X27. 


The ondopod of the first pleopod is represented in text-fig. 7, a . 

Remarks.—Palaemon niloticus does not appear to have been described 
since 1866, and Klunzinger’s account is more or less defective. A number 
of specimens from the Nile in the British Museum Collection undoubtedly 
belong to this species. The greater number of the specimens, labelled ‘ Nile 
LINN. JOTJEN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 25 
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Shrimps caught at Korusko, August 1861/ are in very poor condition, having 
apparently been dried. Four specimens from various localities were presented 
by Major S. S. Flower in 1905, 1906, and 1918. One of the latter, a female 
from the Blue Nile, differs from the Lake Rudolf specimen described above 
in several respects:—(1) The accessory flagellum of the antennule has 17-18 
free segments. (2) The chela of peraeopod 1 is almost exactly half of the 
carpus as described by Klunzinger (Table II) ; the distal end of the carpus 
reaches to the tip of the spine on the antennal scale. (3) The second peraeopod 
is almost exactly half the total length of the body (1 : 2-06), and extends beyond 

Text-fig. 7. 




Palaemon niloticus Roux. 

a . Endopod of pleopod 1 of $ : x 90. b. Uropod : X 17 and 60. 

the accessory flagellum of the antennule by almost the whole length of the chela. 
The fingers are shorter in proportion to the merus. (4) In both chelate peraeo- 
pods the carpus is considerably longer relatively to the merus (Table II). 
Some of these differences may be due to the larger size of the female in question, 
but those shown in Table II are of constant occurrence (mentioned in nos. 2, 3, 
and 4 above). 

Although it is very probable that the Lake Rudolf specimens have not 
attained their maximum size, it is also likely that they represent a local race 
of P. niloticus , differing from the typical Nile form in the relative proportions 
of certain parts of the two chelate appendages. It is unfortunate that the 
Lake Chad material has not been described in detail. 
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The habits and feeding mechanism of tho Amphipod Haustorius arenarius 
Slabber. By Ralph Dennell, B.Sc., Research Assistant and Assistant 
Demonstrator, Department of Zoology, University of Leeds. (Communi¬ 
cated by Prof. W. Garstano, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S.) 


(With 13 Text-figures) 

[Road 24 November 1932J 

INTRODUCTION 

The sand-burrowing amphipod Haustorius arenarius after special search 
was found in considerable numbers in Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire, and 
a study of its structure and habits was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Professor W. Garstang. Professor H. G. Cannon, after seeing one or two 
dead specimens, suggested that the animal probably fed by some filtering 
mechanism, and accordingly the feeding-habits have been examined in some 
detail. My thanks are due to Professor H. G. Cannon for his kindness and 
assistance. 

Haustorius has been described and figured by Sars (1895), and by Chevreux 
and Page (1925). Stebbing (1906) quotes the following synonyms for the 
genus Haustorius :—Lepidactylus Say (1818), Pterygocera Latreille (1829), 
Bellia Spence Bate (1851), and Sulcator Spence Bate (1854). For the 
species Haustorius arenarius he gives the synonym Oniscus arenarius Slabber 
(1769). 

Spence Bate and Westwood describe the animal in their ‘ History of the 
British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’ but it is not clear whether or not they are 
confounding it with Sulcator ( =[Irothoe) norvegica. Sars suggests that most 
of the characteristics of the animal may be explained as adaptive modifications 
in relation to the mode of life. This view is amply corroborated by my own 
observations. 

Hunt (1925) has discussed the feeding of several amphipods, and divide* 
them according to their habits into suspension-feeders and detritus-feeders. 
He points out that there is no doubt a good deal of overlapping between 
these two divisions owing to the floor of the sea being in a labile condition, 
detritus being stirred up by the water and suspended organisms dying and 
becoming deposited on the bottom. The feeding of Ampelisca is briefly 
described. Apart from this paper I know of no other description of feeding 
in the Amphipoda. 

A description of Haustorius from the point of view of its habits and feeding 
will be given later. The accounts given by Sars and by Chevreux and Fage 

25* 
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are excellent from tho taxonomic standpoint, but are insufficient for the 
purpose of discussing movements and feeding. Haustorius feeds on fine 
particles of detritus, which are collected by a combined maxillary 4 suction- 
pump ’ and filter-plate. Stebbing (1906) says of the animal that it 4 burrows 
with great dexterity in wet sand. Will live long in suitable confinement.’ 
These remarks are confirmed by my observations. 

HABITS 

(1) Occurrence. 

Haustorius arenarius occurs all round the coasts of the British Isles, the coasts 
of France, the Kattegat, Holland, the east coast of North America, and the 
west coast of Norway, burrowing in tho sand of the beach (Chovreux and 
Fage, 1925). 

At Robin Hood’s Bay, on the east coast of Yorkshire, considerable numbers 
have been found, and the occurrence of the animal here is interesting in that, 
although a sand-inhabiting animal, there is very little sand on this part of the 
coast. The distribution of the animal in this bay is so intimately bound up 
with the physical features of the bay as to merit description. 

It will first be necessary to outline the topography of the bay, which is about 
three miles wide. At low tide the sweep of the bay is broken by a series of 
reefs running out to sea at right-angles to the shore (text-fig. 1). These 
consist of fossiliferous shales of lower Liassic age, dipping gently to the north 
and broken into low scars on tho southern side of each reef. By far the 
greater part of their surface is covered by littoral algae or encrusted with 
barnacles, but in one place, about the middle of the bay, there are deposits 
of fine clean sand between the scars, and it is in this sand that Haustorius 
is to be found. Nowhere does this sand exceed a depth of more than two 
to three feet. (These sands are continually shifting ; this observation was 
made in the summer of 1928.) 

Apart from the sand lying between the scars, there are tracts of sand 
bordering a stream, Mill Beck, which flows into the bay. Haustorius is also 
found in these sands. The animal is never found in sand which shows any 
tendency towards drying up or which contains much debris (Table I). 

By digging in various directions in the sand it was found possible to obtain 
some estimate of the frequency of occurrence of the animal. The trenches 
were 10 feet long and 1 foot wide and deep. The sand from the trenches 
was carefully examined by passing through the hands. If this is done 
thoroughly it is probable that very few of the larger animals are passed over. 

The organic matter present as detritus in the sand varies in quantity from 
place to place, and is in a finely divided condition. When observed in small 
sand samples under the binocular microscope it appears as flocculent particlos, 
very much smaller than the sand-grains. It is probably mainly derived from 
the attrition of the littoral algae. 
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Sand-samples were taken from various positions at tlie bases of, and 
between, the scars, and their organic content determined by first drying 


Text-fig. 1. 



The Scar system in Robin Hood’s Bay. L.= Leeds University Biological Laboratory. 

thoroughly and then igniting at a heat just below redness to remove the 
organic matter. The loss in weight after ignition gives an indication of the 
organic content of the sand. 
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Table I. 


No. 

Position of Trench. 

No. of 
Animals. 

1 

i 

i 

Remarks. 

1 . 

At base of scar and parallel with L.W. 

4 

Sand very wet. 

2. 

At base of scar and almost parallel with 
L.W. 

— 

Much black debris in 
sand. 

3. 

At base of scar and parallel with L.W. 

— 

Much weed-debris, 
ashes, coal, etc., in 
sand. 

3. 

Same scar as abovo : similar position, 
but 10 yards away. 

— 

Ditto. | 

i 

3. 

Ditto. 

— 

Ditto. 

4. 

At base of scar and parallel with LAV. 

14 

Moderately wet clean 
sand. j 

4 a. 

Parallel with L.W., but 0 feet from base 
of above scar seaward. 

2 

i 

Clean ami wet. 

5. 

At base of scar and parallel with L.W. 

— 

Wet fine sand. Some ! 
black debris. 

6. 

Ditto. 

— 

Ditto. | 

7. 

Parallel with L.W., but 20 feet from base 
of above scar seaward. 

1 

. 

Ditto. 

B 

At base of scar and parallel with L.W. 

7 

Clean wet sand. 

No debris. 

9. 

Ditto. 

— 

Much black debris. 

Sand moderately wet. 

9 a. 

Parallel with L.W., but 10 feet from base 
of above scar seaward. 

5 

Clean wet sand. 

No debris. 

B 

At base of scar and parallel with L.W. 

2 

Some debris. Very 
wet sand. 

11. 

Ditto. 

— 

Dry sand: little 
debris. 

12. 

Ditto. 

— 

Ditto. 


TrenchoB in sand with varying amounts of debris. 
For explanation, see base of Table II. 
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Table II. 


; No. 

\ 

■ Position of Trench. 

No. of 
Animals. 

Organic contont 
of sand (per cent.). 

1. 

Parallel to scar and near to its base. 

72 

1-08 

1 a. 

, Parallel to trench 1, but 4 feet nearer L.W. 

49 

•96 

i 

2. Parallel to base of sear and near it . 

j 

1 

34 

; 

MO 

3. 

Parallel to base of scar and near it .j 

: -4 

102 

1 3 a. 

Parallel to trench 3, but C feet nearer L.W.! 

i 

I 

10 | 

i | 

•94 


These trenches were- dug m fine ( loan sand, and wore each 10 feet long and 1 foot wide 
and deop. The numbers m the left-hand column refer to the distance of the 
trenches from the low-water level (o.g. 1 denotes the first scar landwards from low- 
water level, 2 the second, and so on. 


Table 11. shows the number of animals and the organic content of the sand 
found in various positions. Since the ai imals feed by filtering small food- 
particles from the surrounding water, it is probable that variations in the 
organic content of the sand will influence their local distribution. As receding 
waves pass over the scars a backwash current will lx produced, and possibly 
this current may deposit detritus in the deep sand at the bases of the scars. 

Another factor influencing local distribution of the animals is the water- 
content of the sand. It is seen from Table I that the animals are more 
numerous at the bases of the sears than between them. The spaces between 
the scars resemble long shallow troughs (text-fig. 2), and the deepest parts 
of these troughs are situated at the bases of the vertical faces of the sears. 
Towards the sea the troughs become shallower. The troughs are filled with 
sand, and water left behind as the tide recedes will tend to collect in the 
deeper parts at the bases of the scars. Since the burrowing power of the 
animal is due to the powerful current expelled by the pioopods, therefore 
rendering the animal unable to burrow in dry sand, the high frequency of 
occurrence of the animal at the bases of the scars may be duo to burrowing 
boing easiest there. Also, since feeding is dependent on a current of water 
produced by the maxilla, it will be most easily carried on thero. There 
is thus a diminution in numbers of animals on each scar from the base towards 
the sea (text-fig. 2, D 2 ). 

Considering the scar system as a whole, the animals are most numerous 
on the scar nearest low-water mark, and are progressively fewer on succeeding 
scars towards high-water mark. This is due to the tendency of the animals 
to congregate in the wettest sands, those nearest low-water mark, and thus 
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they show a diminution in numbers on the whole beach, passing landwards 
(text-fig. 2, D 1 ). There is thus a primary diminution, D 1 , up the beach as 
a whole, and a secondary diminution, I) 2 , in the reverse direction on each 
individual scar, both being accounted for by the water-content of the sand. 
The possibility that the greater protection given to the animals at the bases 
of the scars may also influence their abundance there is not to be neglected. 

Haustorius apparently may forsake the sand at periods of high water to 
swim freely. Scott (1922) found individuals in the stomachs of young plaice 
(27-78 mm. in length), and, since the young plaice feed almost ontirely on the 
pelagic and semi-pelagic invertebrate animals living in the water through 
which they move, it would appear that Haustorius does leave the sand during 
high-water periods. The same author also states that in the Morecambe Bay 
area a tow-netting taken a few yards out from the shore, and in not more than 
two feet of water, usually contains such truly pelagic forms as Cahmus and 
Ter/iora , along with the bottom-living Cumacea and Amphipoda (cf. * Tropisms,’ 
p. 374). 


Text-fig. 2. 



30 'MT 

The scars in transverse section. 


The sand on the scars contains a few small Nereid and Sabellid worms 
and the Amphipod Sulcator (= Urolhoe) norvegica. With the exception of these 
and occasionally a few sand-eels (Ammodytes lanceotatus), no other animals 
have been found in the sand. No large masses of detritus are to be soon 
in the sand, and from an examination of the sand it would seem that feeding 
must take place on small particles rather than on large masses. The action 
of the sand, set in motion under the influence of wave action, will result 
in the comminution of all organic material down to a uniform fine grade 
(Bruce, 1928). 

(2) Movements. 

It will now be necessary to give a description of the animal from the 
standpoint of its habits. 

The body is broadly arched, the lateral compression typical of so many 
of the Amphipoda being almost completely lost. The coxal plates are large, 
and these, together with the broadly arched body, give the animal a boat- 
shaped appearance when swimming upside down. The joints of the last 
three pairs of pereiopods are broadly dilated into flat laminae, and these over¬ 
lapping form with the coxal plates a wall on each side of the body (text-fig. 3). 
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There is, then, a tunnel-shaped, space between these walls and the body above, 
and this is of the greatest importance in the rapid burrowing for which the 
creature is remarkable. The plentiful seta! armature of the three pairs of 
pereiopods interlocking and overlapping enhance the efficiency of this wall. 

The first and second pairs of pereiopods possess posteriorly on the carpal 
joint a rounded lamellar exj>ansion, and the outer part of the propodial joint 
is obtusely rounded, thus forming a shovel-like structure. 

The peduncular joints of’ the antenme are obtusely rounded in a similar 
manner to the propodial joints of the first two pairs of pereiopods, and are 
in addition provided with a dense fringe of marginal setae, copiously feathered. 
The peduncular joints of the antonnules are rounded in a similar manner, 
but to a far less extent. The pleopods are extremely powerful, their bases 

Text-fig. 3. 


* 


UauMonua m tlio swimming position, showing the main currents produced. 



possessing on their inner margins a pair of coupling-hooks, which lock each 
pair of pleopods together. The setae of the pleopods are rather stout proxi- 
mally, and not plumose, while distally they are more slender and densely 
plumose. The setae of each ramus of a pleopod interlock and form a dense 
mat, so that in effect each pleopod presents a flat, water-resisting surface 
to the rear. 

The uropods are very stout, and are directed upwards and backwards, 
and provided with strong spine-like setae. 

Not only is the lateral compression typical of the Amphipod lost in 
Haustorius , but the flexion of the body is very greatly reduced. Thi; flexion 
probably prevents an Amphipod such as Oammarus locusta from swimming 
in a regular manner, as a curved body travelling through a dense medium 
such as water will tend to follow a curved path. Hailstorms is beautifully 
constructed for swimming and burrowing. 

The eyes are small and white in young specimens, but in older animals 
they may become almost invisible. 
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All the specimens collected at Robin Hood’s Bay were females. Sars (1895) 
figures only the female, and Chevreux and Fage (1925) state that the male 
is unknown. 

(a) Swimming, 

Hailstorms swims on its back (text-fig. 3) in a very graceful mariner, per¬ 
forming evolutions quite impossible to such an Amphipod as Gamrmrus 
locusta. Whereas Gammarus locusta depends on the rapidity of its movements 
for support in the water, Haustorius is able to swim quite slowly—indeed, 
it can hover almost in one place for a considerable time. This power of 
swimming with ease, though not rapidity, is conferred by the broadly arched 
body, the vertical plates formed by the coxal plates and expanded joints 
of the last three pairs of pereiopods, together with the setae borne by the 
antennules and antennae. Thus the animal presents a considerable surface- 


Tkxt-fio. 4. 



I 2 3 



4 5 6 


Showing diagrammatically the movements of the setae with respect to the ramus of 
a pleopod during its beat. (The direction of motion of the ramus is indicated 
by a thin arrow below it; the current produced is represented according to its 
strength by the length of the heavy arrow; and backwash currents are shown 
by the thin curved arrows.) 

area to the water when swimming, and this largo exposed area, although 
it increases the resistance of the animal to forward motion, and so makes 
swimming slower, also increases its resistance to downward falling through 
the water. In effect, the antennules, antennae, coxal plates, and pereiopods 
serve as organs of flotation. 

It has already been remarked that the shape of the body when swimming 
is perfectly boat-like. The powerful swimming current is produced by the 
rhythmical beating of the three pairs of pleopods, and a few remarks on the 
current production by the pleopods will not be out of place. 

In text-fig. 4 is shown a ramus of a pleopod in six different positions. The 
currents produced are represented by arrows on the limb, and the direction 
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in which the limb is moving is shown by the arrow below. Considering first 
the third position of the limb, it has almost reached its limit of travel in a 
backward direction. The setae of the pleopods are so attached as to be able 
to move over a considerable range with regard to the axis of the limb, and 
it is this fact which is responsible for the efficiency of the pleopods as 
a propelling mechanism. The setae in position 3 of the pleopod have been 
forced to extend laterally from the axis of the limb by the pressure of the 
water on them, and in this position they offer their maximum resistance?. 
As the limb is moving backwards a powerful backwardly directed current 
will be produced. 

In position 4 the limb has commenced its forward stroke, and the resistance 
of the water, acting now on the anterior face of the pleopod, causes the 
setae to stream out behind the axis on the whole of the forward stroke. The 
effective area of the pleopod is thus reduced, and the forwardly directed 
current produced on the forward stroke of the limb is very feeble compared 
with that produced on the back-stroke. The setae are seen trailing behind 
the axis in positions 4, 5, and b. In position 1 the limb has begun to travel 
backwards again, and the setae are beginning to spread out laterally again, 
which they complete in positions 2 and 3. 

If no provision were made for the collapse of the pleopod setae on the 
forward stroke—that is, if both back and forward movements of the pleopod 
produced currents of the same strength—no backwardly directed swimming 
current would be produced, ior this current would be annulled by an equally 
powerful forwardly directed current. The only result of the beating of the 
pleopods would be to produce a violent agitation of the water in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the pleopods in a series of eddy currents. The pleopods 
inevitably cause backwardly directed currents round the axis of the limb 
on the forward stroke, and forwardly directed currents on the back-stroke, 
but these eddy currents are feeble in comparison with the powerful backwardly 
directed swimming current, and do not greatly reduce the efficiency of the 
pleopods as a swimming mechanism. 

An arrangement which increases the efficiency of the pleopods is seen in the 
coupling-hooks or spines on the inner sides of the bases of the pleopods. 
By their agency the bases of the pleopods are linked together, so ensuring that 
the pairs of pleopods beat together. 

So far the beating of one only of the three pairs of pleopods has been 
considered. A moment’s observation of the animal show's, however, that 
all the three pairs of pleopods do not perform their beat together ; they do 
do so out of phase with each other. This difference of phase is of a particular 
type—that known as metachronial rhythm, in which, in a series of appendages., 
any one appendage begins its beat immediately before the appendage in front 
of it (text-fig. 5). Such a rhythm is of fundamental importance in producing 
a steady current instead of a series of sharp jets of water. In addition, the 
effectiveness of each of the pairs of pleopods is increased. If all the three 
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pairs of pleopods performed their beats together, the current produced would 
be little, if any, more powerful than that produced by the last pair alone, 
as each of the first two pairs would bo travelling in the backwash current 
produced by the pair behind, a condition not conducive to efficiency in any 
paddle system. 

Actually, under the influence of motachronial rhythm, a pair of pleopods 
can work undisturbed by the effects of the other pairs. In the case of the 
last pair of pleopods, their back-stroke produces a powerful backwardly directed 
current, but as the pair of pleopods in front is lagging, the s|)ace between 
these two pairs is increased. Water flows in to fill this space, and it is this 
water which is set in motion by the back-stroke of the second pair of pleopods. 
The posterior pair do not impede the outflow of the swimming-current produced 

Text-fig. 5. 
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Showing (Ungrammatically the movements of the pleopods during a single beat. 


by the middle pair, as they are at the end of their back-stroke and are momen¬ 
tarily lying almost flat beneath the abdomen. The same happens with the 
first two pairs of pleopods. 

The pleopods, then, working with a beautiful mechanical nicety, produce 
a steady powerful swimming current passing backwards beneath the abdomen. 
The reaction of this current on the pleopods propels the animal through the 
water. 

Steering is effected mainly by the last pair of pereiopods. The expanded 
joints of these limbs, extended backwards parallel to the direction of motion, 
serve as a pair of ‘ rudders ’ below the pleopods. The position of the 
‘ rudders ’ is of interest, for the water flowing past them is expelled by the 
pleopods and is travelling faster with respect to the body than the water 
passing the body more anteriorly, when the animal is in motion. The 
reaction of the water on the steering limbs is therefore greater than if more 
anterior limbs performed the function of steering, and so increased control 
over the swimming movements is given. 
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Possibly the large coxal plates and dilated joints of the pereiopods may serve 
to prevent rolling of the body when the animal is swimming, as any side 
to side movement will be checked by the opposition of a large flat surface 
to the water. 

(b) Burrowing . 

The method of burrowing is of interest, for instead of the sand being scooped 
away by the digging action of* the limbs, it is expelled by the action of the 
powerful current produced by the pleopods. It is true that the first two pairs 
of pereiopods do serve to a slight extent in digging, but the chief agent is the 
expulsivo action of the swimming stream, aided to some extent by the uropodB. 

As has been mentioned before the coxal plates and the large expanded 
lobes of the three pairs of pereiopods form vertical walls below the body, so that 
the space enclosed below the body is of tunnel-section. Furthermore, numerous 
long setae borne marginally on the joints of the last three pairs of pereiopods 
project inwards below and across this space, so that there is an almost com¬ 
pletely enclosed tubular space below the body. 

A swimming individual sinks to the surface of the sand in the tank and 
immediately rights itself, so that the ventral surface is once more downwards. 
The pleopods continue their action, so that a current of water passes backwards 
under the body, enters the 4 tunnel,’ and is violently expelled to the rear. 
This current is sufficiently powerful to cause sand-grains to be carried along 
with it, so that sand is removed from the region at the front of the animal, 
through the ‘ tunnel,’ and is cast out behind. Also, since the animal is burrowing 
in sand submerged below water, the swimming action of the pleopods drives 
the animal against the sand in front of it, so that a tendency of the head 
to bore into the sand is given. The expanded second and third joints of the 
antennae, lying at an acute angle to each other, with the apex pointing 
forwards, may serve to deflect sand to each side of the body. 

When an individual is beginning to burrow, the abdomen may occasionally 
be seen to become flexed downwards and then suddenly straightened. The 
effect of this is to give the stout spiny uropods a purchase on the sand, and then 
by the straightening of the body the animal is pushed forwards and down¬ 
wards into the sand. While these operations are being carried on, tho first 
and second pairs of pereiopods are assisting the burrowing by scraping the 
sand, which, when loosened, will be carried away by the backwardly flowing 
current. The digging effect of the pereiopods must be small compared with 
the action of the current in removing sand. 

It will be noted that the movements in swimming and burrowing are 
fundamentally the same, each depending on the production of a powerful 
current by the pleopods. Obviously the 4 tunnel ’ effect of the coxal plates 
and the third, fourth, and fifth pairs of pereiopods contributes in large 
measure to the efficiency of tho water-curront in expelling sand, for, were 
it not for this, water, instead of streaming directly backwards beneath the 
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body, would stream inwards to the pleopods from all positions around the 
body. In addition to this, the confining of the current in a 4 tunnel ’ has the 
effect of increasing the velocity of the current, and also therefore its carrying 
power. 

A large Haustorius will produce a current sufficiently powerful to throw 
the sand out behind it in the water to a distance of almost an inch when 
beginning to burrow. 

Individuals have never been observed to burrow in sand that is not com¬ 
pletely saturated with water. For instance, animals placed on the beach 
on the surface of the sand are incapable of burrowing and are completely 
helpless. This is, of course, due to the fact that burrowing is dependent upon 
an expelled current, and hence lack of water puts the burrowing mechanism 
out of action. 

(c) Tropisms. 

When swimming, the animals are positively phototropic. A parallel beam 
of light two inches wide was thrown across a tank in which individuals were 
swimming. When their casual movements brought them into the beam, 
the animals immediately orientated themselves so as to face the source of light. 
After swimming along the beam towards the light until reaching the side of 
the tank, they would remain for some time endeavouring to swim forward, 
and then fall to the sand and immediately begin to burrow. 

Animals kept in captivity showed for some days after capturo a diurnal 
rhythm in their swimming activities above the surface of the sand. During 
the day, from about fi a.m. to 11 p.m. they remained quiescent, burrowing 
beneath the sand. After 11 p.m. until about 6 a.m. individuals were to be 
seen swimming freely in the water above the sand. Observations were made 
during the day and night, and at night a light was only used for a short period 
at intervals to note the numbers of animals swimming. 

(3) Breeding. 

It is interesting to note that the male of Haustorivs arenarivs is unknown 
(Chevreux and Fage, 1925). Of over 120 specimens examined all were females 
possessing oostegites, or lacking them, but resembling those so provided in all 
other respects. 

Some of the individuals kept in the tank were found to be carrying eggs 
in the brood-chambers at the end of February, but none of the eggs developed 
into embryos. In this connection the work of Blegvad (1924) may be mentioned. 
He finds that many of the Gammarids are annual species, dying in the spring, 
after the embryos have become free. Some individuals breeding later in the 
summer may survive through the following winter and so carry the species 
on from one year to the next. 

Haustorius also may be an annual species, for from the beginning of February 
animals in the tank began to die in considerable numbers, although none 
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of the individuals ever produced embryos. It may be that the heavy death- 
rate was due to some poisonous substance which had accidentally entered 
the tank, but if this were so it is not clear what the substance was and how 
it entered the tank, for care was taken to keep the tank scrupulously clean. 

In the spring (April) of 1928 several specimens wore found at Robin Hood’s 
Bay, while in July 1928, the animals were abundant, and again in October 
of the same year. In March 1929 a great scarcity was apparent, only seven 
’ specimens being taken after a laborious search. 

Whether reproduction takes place parthenogenetieally, or whether there 
may be a male* of the species, is unsettled. 

THE FEEDING MECHANISM 

(1) Methods. 

The filtering mechanism of Hailstorms depends for its action on the 
interlocking and particular arrangement with respect to each other of numerous 
series of setae, which cannot be clearly seen if ordinary methods of dissection 
are used. The method used for Hailstorms was first to embed the animal 
in celloidin, followed by embedding in wax. With a sliding microtome the 
animal was cut into thick sections or slices, about 0*3 mm. thick, which were 
mounted unstained in balsam, the cover-glass being supported by fragments 
of broken cover-glass. By examination of these slices the arrangement of the 
setae and the disposition of the mouth-parts could be clearly made out. 
I am indebted to Professor Cannon for showing me his method (described 
by Cannon, 1927). 

By dissecting off the individual mouth-parts their structure was determined, 
although by this means no reliable information on their arrangement in situ 
was obtained. Appendages wore removed and cleared in glycerine, and 
examined under the microscope. 

Animals were observed feeding by attaching them to the bottom of a glass 
capsule with plasticine, and supplying them with suspensions of various 
substances. Suspensions of starch stained with iodine, carmine, charcoal, 
iron saccharate, and mud were used, but by far the most satisfactory was 
a suspension of starch stained with iodine. The particles are not rejected 
by the animal, and owing to their deep blue colour are easily seen, and their 
progress in the food-stream followed. 

A very useful source of information was given by leaving the animals for 
a day in a suspension of iron saccharate. Particles adhere to the filter-setae 
and mouth-parts, and, by cutting sections of such animals, the passage of food- 
particles can be followed, and also the limbs and setae concerned in feeding 
can be distinguished. For the time required for observation the animals 
appear quite healthy in iron saccharate, as Cannon and Manton (1927) found 
for Hemimysis. 
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(2) Relations of mouth-parts. 

Before discussing the feeding mechanism it will bo necessary to describe 
the relations of the mouth-parts to each other. 

The mouth-opening is situated ventrally, and is bounded anteriorly by the 
large labrum, posteriorly by the well-developed paragnaths, and laterally 
by the molar and incisor processes of the mandiblos. The mouth loads almost 
vertically upwards by a short oesophagus into a proventriculus or crop, 


Text-fig. (i. 



Diagram basod on a sagittal slice of Haustorius , somewhat to the right of the 
median plane, to show the disposition of the mouth-parts. 

provided with a * Triturationsapparat 9 (a ring of chitinous teeth situated 
anteriorly) and a gastric mill (text-fig. 6). The labrum projects ventrally, and 
its anterior face is convexly rounded, while the posterior face has the form of 
an obtuse V, with the apex directed backwards. Internally are muscle-bands 
attached to the labrum and to the chitinous endoskeleton. The posterior 
face of the labrum is armed with short dense setae. 
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The paragnaths consist of two ridges, projecting ventrally at each side of, 
and parallel to, the mid-ventral line, and with their anterior ends flattened 
and closely applied to the posterior faces of the mandibles. Enclosed between 
the ridges of the paragnaths is a shallow depression, tho ‘ food-basin * (Cannon 
and Man ton, 1927), around which are grouped the posterior pairs of mouth-parts 
(text-fig. 7, left ). The tips of tho paragnaths are armed with setae similar 
to those of the labrum. 

The setae of the labrum and paragnaths project backwards and forwards 
respectively over the space below the mouth-opening, so that the unobstructed 
entranco to the mouth lies posteriorly between tho paragnaths. 


Text-pig. 7. 



(Left) Diagram to show tho labrum and paragnaths of Haustoruis in ventral view. 
The shaded areas represent the bases of the limbs, which have boon removed. (After 
the diagram given by Cannon and Manton for Hemimysis .) 

(Right) Diagram based on a transverse slice of HauMorius , a little in front of tho mouth, 
to show tho labrum and mandibles, viewed from in front. 


The mouth-appcn/higes. 

Tho mandibles (text-fig. 7, right) are inserted laterally to the mouth, 
and the incisor and molar regions project inwards between tho labrum and 
paragnaths. The incisor region consists of a double sharp tooth ventrally, 
immovable with respect to the remainder of the mandible. Proximally to 
this there is a row of blade-like spines with serrate margins. The left mandible 
possesses a lacinia mobilis below tho row of blade-like spines and above the 
double tooth. The molar region of the mandible is rounded, and is covered 
with a dense layer of exceedingly fine, strong setae, so that its surface is almost 
file-like. 

The mandibular palps consist of three joints, the first being short and the 
remaining two longer and almost equal in size. The penultimate joint 
is armed with scattered, stout, spine-liko setae, but the tuft of setae at the 
tip of the distal joint is composed of spines stout proximally, becoming more 
linn, journ.—zoology, VOL, XXXVIII 26 
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slender distally, and slightly hooked at the tips. The distal joint of the 
palp bears about the middle of its length a compact row of short feathered 
setae (‘ comb-row/ md.p.c.r., text-fig. 9). 

The maxillules (text-figs, 8 & 12, left) > are situated somewhat behind the 
mouth and are opposed in the middle line. The biting endite (mx x .b.e.) 
is armed with a row of blade-like setae like those on the incisor portions of the 
mandibles. Proximal to the biting endite is a flap-shaped expansion, with 


Text-fig. 8. 



Diagram based on a transverse slice of Haustorius, a little behind the mouth, 
to show the paragnaths and maxillules, viewed from behind. 


a row of long spine-like setae. These rows of setae project into the food- 
basin space immediately behind the paragnath-tips (text-fig. 8). The 
maxillulary palp is well developed, and at the tip is a tuft of long spine-like 
setae. About a third of the length of the palp from its proximal end is a tuft 
of a few long feathered setae. The outer margin of the basal portion of the 
maxillule is fringed with closely-set short setae. The maxillules are closely 
applied to the posterior faces of the flattened paragnath-tips. 

The maxillae (text-figs. 10 & 12, right) are attached some distance behind 
the maxillules, leaving a space between these two pairs of appendages. Each 
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maxilla is composed of two lobes, a large delicate outer one (mx 2 .l.e.) and 
a smaller stouter one. The outer thin lobes are described by Sars (1895) 
as being semilunar in form. They are so curved as to form a concave depression 
on their morphological anterior surfaces. The outer margins and the tips 
of the lobes are curved upwards, so that the two lobes, apposod to each other, 
form a scoop-like structure. The maxillae do not project vertically downwards, 
but, rising from the body just behind the posterior limit of the paragnath- 
ridges, lie almost horizontally beneath the food-basin, with the tips of the 
large outer lobes touching the paragnath-tips (text-fig. 8). A space is thus 
enclosed beneath the food-basin, the short densely arranged setae on the 
outer margins of the outer lobes touching the ventral surface of the body, 
outside the paragnath-ridges. In the middle line between the maxillae a dense 


Text-fig. 9. 



Tho Iasi two joints of the mandibular palp of Hatuttorius , to show 
the coinb-row of setae ( md.p.c.r .) on the last joint. 


sieve of setae is formed by the interlocking of the moderately long simple 
setae fringing the inner margins of the inner lobes. 

The maxillipeds (text-fig. 11) are inserted behind the maxillae, and lie 
close beneath them almost parallel with tho lower surface of the body. They 
consist of a basal portion, composed of the proximal joints of each side incom¬ 
pletely fused together, and arising from them on each side a masticatory lobe 
(lobe int&ieur: Chevreux and Fage). These lobes are armed marginally 
with a row of short stiff setae. The palps are composed of three joints, 
the first being small, tho second the largest, and the distal joints bent at right 
angles. The proximal joint possesses a few long spine-like setae, while the 
distal joint is plentifully armed with long stout serrate setae. The second 
joint of the palp bears numerous parallel rows of'short stiff setae arranged 
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like the teeth of a comb. These 4 comb-rows ’ project vertically upwards 
from the palp and lie immediately beneath the filtor-seiae (sieve) ol the 
maxillae. The palps of the maxillipeds lie above the masticatory lobes. 
The basal joints of the maxillipeds are provided on their inner margins with 
short sharp setae, and the tips of these endites possess similar but longer setae 
forming a dense tuft. 


Text-fig. 10. 



Diagram based on a transverse slice of Haustorius , to show the position 
in situ of the maxillae and maxillipeds, viewed from in front. 


(3) Feeding on small particles. 

As has been mentioned before, the sand in which Hausiorins lives contains 
small flocculent particles of organic detritus. Haustorius feeds largely by 
filtering these from a stream of water produced by the mouth-parts. The 
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appendages concerned in producing this current and filtering it are the 
maxillae, which act as a combined suction-pump and filter-plate, while the 
maxillipeds remove food-particles from the maxillae and pass them forward 
to the mouth. 

Movements of the maxillae. 

The movements of the maxillae are almost purely rotatory, with the axis 
of rotation lying almost on the outer margin of the large outer lobe. Thus 


Text-fig. 11. 



on rotation of the limb the inner margins of the lobes describe a wide sweep 
outwards and downwards, while the outer margins of the lobes are shifted 
slightly upwards and pressed against the lower surfaco of the body. If the 
movement of the maxillae were purely rotatory, the inner margins of the 
maxillary lobes would describe an arc of a circle, but actually they sweep 
downwards at the beginning of a beat, the limb begins to rotate, and their 
movement becomes directed outwards. The limbs pass through the same 
positions in returning to the starting-point of a stroke. 
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The food-basin space is continually being enlarged and diminished by the 
action of the maxillae, and as water must flow in and out of the space as it 
changes in volume the feeding current is set up. 

The flow of the water entering and leaving the food-basin is directed and 
controlled by the setae of the maxillae. 

When the food-basin is enlarged (that is, on the outward stroke of the 
maxillae), the ventral gap between the two maxillae is increased, but this, 
owing to the motion of the maxillae, takes place towards the end of the stroke. 
Water flows in through this ventral gap, which is closed by the sieve of setae 
on the inner margins of the maxillary lobes, and food-particles are deposited 
on the sieve-setae. The food-basin is now full, and the return stroke commences. 
At the beginning of the stroke the gap between the maxillae closes and water 
is unable to escape here. 

The arrangement of the setae on the tips of the large outer lobes of the 
maxillae, touching the paragnath-tips, has been described. These setae act 
as non-return valves, preventing the inflow of water to the food-basin space 
on the outward stroke of the maxillae, but permitting its outflow on tho return 
stroke. Water leaves the food-basin space anteriorly through these setae, 
and food-particles which have escaped the marginal setae between the maxillae 
are retained here. 

The maxillae function then as a combined suction-pump and filter-plate, 
the filtering regions of the maxillae being the marginal setae between the inner 
lobes and the setae at the tips of the outer lobes. 

The movement of the maxillipeds is latero-medial, the parallel comb-row 
of setae on the second joint of the palp working over the sieve of setae on the 
inner margins of the maxillae, and food-particles are transferred from the 
maxillae to these comb-rows. The distal joint of the maxilliped-palp, bent 
at right-angles, is capable of being bent still further inwards so that its serrate 
setae pass over the comb-rows of the second joint and carry food-particles 
from them. The distal joint of the palp is then bent forward again and the 
particles removed by the maxillules, probably by the setae on the flap-shaped 
expansion proximal to the biting endite. Food-particles retained by the setae 
at the tips of the maxillary lobes are removed directly by the maxillules. 

The maxillules work with a latero-medial movement, their approximation 
resulting in the tips of the setae of the biting endite being pushed forwards 
through the gap between the paragnath-processes, since the setae do not 
interlock to any great extent. Food-particles on these setae are removed 
by the setae on the incisor regions of the mandibles. 

It will be remembered that the left mandible only possesses a lacinia mobilis. 
In this connection Cannon and Manton (1927) state that the asymmetry of the 
mandibles is of functional assistance in passing food to the mouth, and a de¬ 
scription of how this takes place in Hemimysis is given (p. 235). It appears 
that food is carried up the oesophagus by a sucking action of the crop, for, 
on feeding a young animal on starch-particles stained with iodine, after some 
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time the crop may be seen through the semi-transparent chitin to become 
suddenly full. This has been noted by Hart (1930) in the amplxipod Corophium 
vohUator (Pallas). In Haustorius, as well as in Corophiumi, the oesophagus 
is short, so that it may reasonably be supposed that peristalsis of the oesophagus 
is not the cause of movement of the food into the crop. Since in Crustaceans, 
whatever their feeding-methods, the mouth-appendages do not lie inside the 
mouth but surround it, a sucking action up the oesophagus would carry food- 
particles towards the mouth from adjacent regions, and loss of stray food- 
particles would be decreased. 


Text-fio. 12 . 




(Left) The left inaxillulo of HauMorius , viewed from in front. 
{Jhtjht) The maxillae of Haustorius , viewed from in front. 


(4) Feeding on large food-masses. 

Several points in the structure of the animal suggested that feeding on large 
food-masses might take place to some extent. The second gnathopods are 
chelate, but the chelae are very small and hidden in the setae of the limb. 
The serrate setae on the palps of the maxillipeds suggest that the maxdlipeds 
might be used for holding masses of food. The mandibles, maxillules, and 
maxillipeds resemble to some extent those of a raptorial Amphipod such as 
Oammarus loousta . Accordingly several animals were starved for some days, 
and then placed in tubes containing pieces of boiled white of egg stained with 
cochineal in sea-water. After about 24 hours the cochineal oould be seen 
through the chitin to have reached the alimentary system. Examination, 
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however, revealed that the cochineal was lying in the hepato * pancreatic lobes, 
and not in the alimentary canal. - 

Cussans (1904) states that * in Gammurus which had been fod upon carmine 
for a week no granules wore visible in the diverticula of the gut, though the 
mid-gut contained a quantity of the substance/ At any rate, the presence 
of cochineal in the gut-diverticula of Haustorius would seem to show that the 
animal had been feeding on the solid white of egg. No animal was ever actually 
observed to feed on large food-masses, but it is probable that the food is held 
by the maxillipeds and mandibular palps, and bitten into by the mandibles 
and the biting endites of the maxillules. 

DISCUSSION 

It has been shown that the Amphipod Haustorius arenarius is able to feed 
on small food-particles suspended in the water in the sand in which it lives. 
This is carried out by a filter-mechanism formed by the Series of mouth- 
appendages, the maxillae producing and filtering an anteriorly directed current 
of water. 

Cannon and Manton (1927) have shown that an anteriorly directed feeding- 
current occurs in Hemimysis , produced by the action of the maxilla, and 
it will therefore be of interest to consider how far Haustorius and Hemimysis 
correspond in their filter-feeding mechanisms, and what is the significance 
of any correspondence or divergence between the two. 

In Haustorius the endopodite and exopodite of the maxilla have disappeared 
completely (text-fig. 12, right), and the movement of the limb in producing 
the feeding-current is such that it involves rotation of the limb about its own 
axis, while Cannon and Manton (1927) (and private communication from 
Professor Cannon) consider that in the Mysid the endopodite and exopodite 
are of paramount importance in the production of the feeding-current acting 
as valves ; moreover, the movement of the limb resembles that of the first 
trunk-limb, but is more lateral (p. 229). 

Apart also from the differences in the form and movement of the maxillae 
of Haustorius and Hemimysis , the two feeding-mechanisms differ in the manner 
in which the food-particles are removed from the filter-setae of thefmaxilla, 
and passed forward to the mouth. In Haustorius the second joint of the 
maxillipedal palp bears several “ comb-rows ” of setae which scrape across 
the maxillary filter-setae, but in Hemimysis food is scraped off the maxilla 
by the endite on the protopodita of the first thoracic limb. 

Cannon and Manton have suggested that the primitive feeding-habit of the 
Malacostraca was filtratory, and give a diagram of the mouth-parts of a 
generalised Malacostracan (1929, p. 176). They point out that in the higher 
forms of the Syncarida, Peracarida, and Eucarida this method of feeding has 
been lost, and a raptorial method of feeding substituted by the suppression 
of the proximal regions of the mouth-parts forming the filter .mechanism, 
and the elaboration of the distal regions into raptorial structures. For 
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example, Pararutspides and Anaspides possess a filtering-mechanism, and lead 
on to Koonunga and Bathynella, which have lost their filtering-mechanism and 
feed on large masses of food. Similarly, the Mysids with both a filter-feeding 
mechanism and a habit of feeding on large food-masses have led on to the 
Amphipods or Isopods, feeding on large food-masses only. 

If the filter-feeding mechanism of Haustorius agreed closely in both form and 
function with that of the generalised Malacostracan described by Cannon 
and Manton, it might be concluded that Haustorius represented a. link between 
the Mysid with its dual feeding-habits and the typical raptorial Amphrpod— 
that is, that Haustorius was primitive with respect to its feeding-mechanism. 


Text-fig. 13. 



But a comparison between the two has clearly shown that not only struc¬ 
turally but functionally Haustorius differs completely from Hemimysis ; 
and the absence of endopodite and exopodite in the maxilla of Haustorius 
is not a primitive character. In no way could the feeding-mechanism of 
Haustorius be functionally derived from that of a Mysid. 

On the other hand, comparison of the mouth-appendages of Haustorius 
with those of a typical raptorial Amphipod such as Gammarus shows them 
to be very similar. In both Haustorius and Gammarus the mandibular palp 
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bears on the distal joint a row of closely set short setae, which no doubt serve 
in gripping food-particles which are being held against the mouth-parts. 
The maxilla of Gammarus consists of an inner and an outer lobe, with no endo- 
podite or exopodite (text-fig. 13), while that of Haustorius represents the 
Gammarus maxilla expanded and broadened and more setose. The maxilli- 
peds of both Gammarus and Haustorius are closely alike, with the exception 
that in Haustorius they are more setose, and in addition bear the parallel 
rows of comb-setae on the second joint of tjie palp, which are of supreme 
importance in removing food-particles from the maxilla. 

The mouth-parts of Haustorius resemble those of the typical Ampliipod 
far more than they resemble those of a Mysid (compare text-fig. 12, right , 
with text-fig. 13), and it may be concluded that Haustorius has developed 
from some more normal Amphipod. Bathyporeia and Urothoe seem to be 
intermediate between Gammarus and Haustorius, and are included with 
Haustorius in the Haustoriidae. 

Sars suggested that many of the peculiarities of Haustorius were to be 
explained as adaptive modifications in relation to its mode of life, and possibly 
the filter-feeding mechanism may be similarly accounted for. As a hypothesis 
it may be supposed that when Haustorius took to burrowing the typical 
* tunnel ’ shape of the body in cross-section developed, and the activity of the 
pleopods increased, producing the powerful current which enables the animal 
to burrow. This current must have passed in beneath the head and flowed 
posteriorly, due to its confinement by the coxal plates and flattened pereiopods, 
and must have inevitably drawn in food-masses. To deal with these the 
maxillae worked as in an ordinary Gammarid—that is, they were maxillipedal, 
simply pushing food on to the mandibles. This activity, particularly in the 
confined space of the * tunnel 5 and surrounding sand, would have sucked 
food-particles between the maxillae towards the mouth, and in order to deal 
with these the setae developed on the inner edges of the maxillae—just as the 
filtratory setae developed on the inner edges of the trunk-limbs of Nebalia. 
Later, in order to produce a forwardly directed feeding-current more effectively, 
advantage was taken of the confined space of the ‘ tunnel/ and the rotatory 
movement of the limb was developed. 

In a raptorial Amphipod the movement of the inaxillipeds is almost com¬ 
pletely latero-medial, and in Haustorius this has been taken advantage of 
to develop setae on that part of the limb which would comb the filter-setae 
towards the middle line—that is, on the second joint of the palp. Setae on the 
protopodite, as on the first thoracic limbs of My sis, would be useless. 

In both Haustorius and Hemimysis a forwardly directed feeding-current 
is produced and filtered by the maxillae, but here all resemblance between 
the two feeding-mechanisms ends. That of Haustorius is consequent on the 
modification of the mouth-parts of a raptorial Amphipod, with a corresponding 
change in their mode of functioning. 
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SUMMARY 

(1) The distribution of the animal in Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire, is 
probably connected with the amount of water and organic material in the 
sand, influenced by the formation of the scar system. 

(2) The animal swims on its back by the beating of the powerful pleopods, 
the metachronial rhythm of which increases their efficiency. 

(3) When swimming the animal is positively photo tropic, and negatively 
phototropic when burrowing. 

(4) Burrowing is a modification of the swimming movements, and is 
dependent on the expulsive action of the swimming current. 

(5) The mouth-parts, with the exception of the maxillae and the maxil- 
lipeds, bear a strong resemblance to those of Oamrmrm locusta. 

(6) The animal shows two feeding-methods, one filtratory and the other 
the more usual Amphipod type of feeding on large food-masses. In filter¬ 
feeding the maxilla functions as a pump producing a feeding-current and also 
as a sieve-plate. Particles collected on the maxillae are removed by the 
maxillipeds, passed to the maxillules, and so to the mandibles and mouth¬ 
opening. 

(7) The resemblances of Hamtorim to a Mysid in its filter-feeding mechanism 
are homoplastic rather than homologous, since the maxilla is entirely devoid 
of endopodite and exopodite, which play essential parts in the Mysid feeding 
mechanism. Hanstorim feeds by means of a rotation of the maxilla on its 
own axis, differing from the movement of the maxilla of Mysis. The 
filtratory mechanism of Hanstorins is probably therefore, a secondary develop¬ 
ment from the raptorial method of other more normal Amphipods. 
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Abbreviations used in the text-figures . 


o 1 .—antennule. 
cr.—crop. 

/.&.=food-basin. 

J.=labrum. 
md.~ mandible. 

tnd.i .—incisor region of the mandible. 
md.m ,—molar region of the mandible. 
md.p .~palp of the mandible. 
md.p.c.r.— comb-row of setae on the palp 
of the mandible. 

waJ l .5.c.=biting endite of the maxillule. 
mx l .—the maxillule. 

mx l .fl.ex.— flap-shaped expansion of the 
maxillule. 

mxi.p. =palp of the maxillule. 


mx*. — the maxilla. 

external lobe of the maxilla, 
internal lobe of the maxilla. 
mxpd.~- the maxilliped. 
mxpd.c.r. = the comb-rows of setae on the 
maxilliped. 

mxpd.e 1 .-*- first endite of the maxilliped. 
mxpd.e 2 . — second endite of the maxilh- 
ped. 

mxpd.p .—palp of the maxilliped. 
oes. —oesophagus. 

p. = paragnath. 
p.r. = paragnath-ridge. 
fr. = triturator. 
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Revision of the genus Lucilia R.-D. (Diptera, Calliphoridae). 

By D. Aubertin, M.Sc., I\L.S. 

(With 30 Text-figures) 

[Read 11 May 1933] 

Introduction. 

The genus Lucilia is well in accord with the characters of the subfamily 
Calliphorinae, but is distinguishable from genera somewhat similar in appear¬ 
ance by the bare stem-vein (text-fig. 2), setae on a considerable part of the upper 
and under side of the third wing-vein, bare squama, presence of parasquamal 
and tympanic tufts of hair (text-fig. 1), absence of long hair on the meta- 
thoraoic supraspiracular convexity, and presence of three pairs of postsutural 
dorso-central bristles. 


Text-fig. 1. 



A, oosta ; B, tympanic tuft; C, squama, x 14 ; D, parasquamal tuft; 

E, scutellum ; F, post-alar callus. 

All the species of flies, commonly called green-bottles, included in this genus 
bear a very close superficial resemblance to one another ; consequently many 
of them have been described over and over again by early writers, who relied 
largely on slight variations in the metallic colouring for the separation of species. 
The discovery of good taxonomic characters is of recent occurrence, and only 
those species occurring in Europe and N. America have been revised in 
accordance with them. The flies have the habits of blow-flies, and must there¬ 
fore be regarded 'as potential disease-carriers, while two species are also of 
considerable economic importance in S. Africa and Australia, in connection 
with the blowing of wool. 

On account of the economic importance of the group, a revision of the genus, 
based on an examination of material from all over the world, and a critical 
study of as many types as possible will, it is hoped, be of value. 

jajfN, JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOfc. XXXVIJt 28 
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My thanks are due to Monsieur S6guy, Dr. Zerny, Dr. van Emden, 
Dr. Enderlein, and Mr. Wainwright for the loan of material and permission 
to examine types in their charge, and I have also to acknowledge with much 
gratitude the help and advice accorded me by Dr. J. M. Aldrich, of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. All figures, except the first three, have 
been drawn by Miss B. Hopkins. 

History or the genus. 

Prior to 1830 a number of species of Ludlia were described under the generic 
term Musca by Wiedemann (1830) and Meigen (1826), the latter author placing 
all the metallic forms in his group ‘ Muscae nobiles \ Robineau-Desvoidy 
(1830) established the genus Ludlia , but the characters cited by him for dis¬ 
tinguishing the group from Phormia , on the one hand, and Chrysomyia , on the 


Text-fig. 2. 



Base of wing from dorsal surface, X 26. A, epaulette; 
B, basicostal scale; C, costa; E, stem-vein. 


other, cannot be regarded as of great taxonomic value. He included thirty- 
seven species in the genus, of which all except one, L. caesar (L.), were described 
as new. The types of many of these species are no longer extant, but from those 
which have been examined it is evident that the majority belong either to 
Ludlia or Orthettia , as understood at the present time. 

Macquart uses the term Ludlia in rather a wide sense, including Phormia, 
Chrysomyia , and Pyrellia as subsidiary groups; he refers (1836) to Musca 
caesar L. as the type of the genus, a satisfactory and valid designation of the 
genotype. 

Bigot in his earlier papers described a heterogeneous collection of species 
under Ludlia , but later followed Rondani in the use of Somomyia, a conception 
which covered Cattiphora and Phormia as well, van der Wulp, in his catalogue 
(1896), lists all oriental species originally described under Somomyia and 
Compsomyia, under Ludlia . Brauer and von Bergenstamm (1889) place 
the genus near Musca, but do not distinguish between Ludlia , Orthettia 9 and 
Phormia . Girschner’s work (1893) made it possible to separate off Orthettia, 
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and Hough (1899) laid the foundations of the modern conception of the genus 
by stressing the importance of chaetotaxy. 

Kramer (1911) drew attention to the value of the male genitalia for diagnostic 
purposes, Shannon (1924) pointed out that the basicosta and subcostal sclerite 
(text-figs. 2 & 3) afford useful characters for subdividing the group, and Malloch 
(1926) recognized definite segregates which he considered to be of subgeneric 
and generic value. One of these segregates, Hemipyrellia , has recently been 
revised (Aubertin, 1931). 

As reliable diagnostic characters became known, attempts were made to deal 
with the species in various parts of the world. The European forms have 
been worked out thoroughly by Stein (1924), Richards (1926), Collin (1926), 
and S6guy (1928), while the North and South American forms have been dealt 
with by Shannon (1926). 

After examination of material from nearly all parts of the world, I am able 
to recognize twenty-seven good species, two of which have clearly recognizable 
varieties. From an examination of types and study of the literature, eighty-two 

Text-fig. 3. 


f B C 



Base of wing from ventral surface, x 26. A, epaulette ; B, basicostal scale ; 

C, costa ; D, subcostal sclerite ; E, stem-vein. 

names have been listed as synonyms under the appropriate species, and a list 
of names which have at one time or another been referred to the genus Lucilia , 
together with any relevant information, is appended. An attempt has been 
made to render this list as complete as possible by including both new and 
established synonymy, so that it may be of value for reference, but it is probable 
that there are omissions. 

Synonymy. 

The new synonymy recorded in this paper has been determined, so far as 
possible, from an examination of the original types, and the names of all types 
examined have been marked with an asterisk. Incidentally much synonymy 
published by other authors has been confirmed, and that which is involved 
and erroneous is discussed. The synonymy published in Bezzi’s 4 Palaearctic 
Catalogue ’ is not included, and is only referred to where the author is in dis¬ 
agreement with it. The synonymy in Aldrich’s 4 Catalogue of North American 
Diptera ’ is based mainly on Hough’s conclusions, many of which are unreliable. 
The author is not entirely in agreement with the synonymy of the oriental 
species established by Patton, and an attempt has been made to elucidate it. 

28 * 
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SUBGENEBA. 

Certain species and groups of species within the genus have been ranked 
as subgenera by Malloch and Shannon. The latter writer at first gave generic 
rank to Francilia (1924), but later (1926) reduced it to a subgenus, the dis¬ 
tinguishing characters being the absence of the presutural intra-alar bristle 
and the basal thickening of the short plumose arista. Shannon (1926) also 
erected the subgenus Viridinsula for Walker’s species pionia from Galapagos, 
on account of the peculiar downward projection of the face and epistome. 
Malloch (1926) placed his species fumicosta in the subgenus Lucilidla on 
account of the presence of minute bristles on the upper half of the parafacials, 
and has recognized the group with a bright yellow basicostal scale, bare sub¬ 
costal sclerite, and three postsutural acrostichal bristles, of which L. sericata 
is typical, as worthy of subgeneric rank under the name Phoenicia R.-D. 
He refers L. infernaMs (Vill.) (L. nigricosta Mall.) to Lucilia , sens, str., of which 
he considers L. caesar to be typical. 

An attempt has been made by Rohdendorf (1928) to divide the group into 
genera and subgenera on characters found in the penis. His work is based 
on European species only, and results in the separation of forms which on other 
characters appear to be closely allied. The characters found in the penis in 
this genus can, in my opinion, only be regarded as of use in the separation of 
species. 

It is apparent from this review that there are certain groups within the genus 
which might very well be given subgeneric rank, but one is then faced with the 
alternative either of keeping a heterogeneous residue under the term Lucilia , 
sens, str., or of making further subgenera for which one can find no really 
satisfactory diagnostic characters. To obviate this difficulty, I prefer to omit 
the subgenera, although using the characters for subdividing the genus into 
major groups, to which, however, no definite taxonomic value is assigned. 

Taxonomic chabactebs. 

The characters used, either singly or in combination, for the distinction of 
groups within the genus are the colour of the basicostal scale, presence or 
absence of hairs on the subcostal sclerite, and presence or absence of minute 
hairs on the parafacials. Further characters which serve for the distinction of 
species within the groups are the infuscation of the wing-border, the thoracic 
chaetotaxy, the distance between the eyes in the male, and the shape of the 
male genitalia. The two last are secondary sexual characters and are therefore 
useless for the determination of female specimens. These can always be assigned 
to a group, and in the majority of cases to a species, but the females of, for 
instance, L. caesar , L. ampvttacea , and L. illustris cannot at present be distin¬ 
guished from one another with certainty, when taken without the males. This 
difficulty will probably be overcome when bred series of each species are avail¬ 
able for examination. The body-colour, which figures so extensively in the older 
descriptions, is quite useless for the purpose of specific distinction, as it is subject 
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to extreme variation, and a dead specimen which appears to be purple may 
become green when subjected to a moist atmosphere. The colour of the antennae 
is also very variable, and can only carry weight when used in conjunction 
with a number of other characters. 

Biology. 

According to Seguy (1928) the adults feed on flower-juices, carrion, and 
faeces ; the females are oviparous. 

A good deal is known about larval development in this group. The maggots 
of the majority of species probably develop in decaying animal matter, but some 
of them have acquired specialized ways of living. L . sericata and L. cuprina 
are notorious for their habit of blowing wool; the eggs are laid on living sheep 
in the soiled wool, on which the maggots feed, and then either make sores or 
burrow into those already present, feeding on the flesh and discharges; as 
a result of this attack the quality of the wool is impaired, much of it being 
rendered useless, the health of the sheep becomes poor, and many of them die. 
A good account of wool-blowing and methods of control in South Africa is 
given by Smit (1929), although he does not distinguish between the two species 
L. sericata- and L. cuprina . He estimates that the loss in revenue to the sheep- 
farmers, on account of the activities of blow-flies, amounted in 1924 to over 
£78,000. Damage on a similar scale occurs in Australia and New Zealand, and 
an account of it in the former country has been published by Froggatt (1922). 

L. bufonivora is a specific parasite of toads, and there are indications that it 
may occasionally attack other Amphibia. Stadler (1930) deals with the develop¬ 
ment of the maggots, and givos a summary of the more important papers on 
tho subject. This species has frequently been identified as L. silvarum Mg., 
but the validity of the two species is now generally accepted. 

Hesse (1908) observed a female Lucilia ovipositing on a fledgling missel- 
thrush that had fallen out of its nest, but was still alive. The fly was identified 
by Girschner as L. caesar. Portchinsky (1885) found that L. caesar bred mainly 
in carrion. Howard (1900), an American writer, recorded L. caesar as breeding 
in human excrement, but this record probably refers to L. illustris (Mg.) f, as 
L. caesar (L.) does not occur in N. America. The maggots of various species, 
particularly L. sericata and L. cuprina , have been taken from sores on man 
and animals. 

The life-history of L. sericata and the effect of external factors on its develop¬ 
ment have been studied by Bishop and Laake (1915), Herms (1928), and Hold- 
away (1930), while Herms (1907) has also studied the development of L. illus¬ 
tris (Mg.) under the name L. caesar (L.). 

Species of the genus Lucilia are subject to the attack of two hymenopterous 
parasites : Alysia manducator Panz. attacks the pupa, while Nansonia brevi - 
comis Ashm. is a parasite of the maggot (S6guy, 1928).' 

t There is a series of L. illustris Mg. in the Paris Museum, bred from maggots taken in 
a bird’s nest, where they were probably feeding on debris. 
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Geographical distribution. 

The genus is represented all over the world, but only one or two species have 
attained to a world-wide distribution. L. sericata, predominantly a Palae- 
arctic species, is now more or less cosmopolitan, and L. cuprina , an Ethiopian 
species, has become widely spread in tropical and subtropical regions; both 
these species undoubtedly owe their wide distribution to the agency of man, 
and their connection with the sheep-farming industry. Apart from these 
two species, North, Central, and South America have each their characteristic 
groups of species, as have also the combined Oriental and Australian regions, 
and the Palaearctic region. The Nearctic and Palaearctic Regions have three 
species in common— L. illustris, L. silvarum, and L. bufonivora. Of the Palae¬ 
arctic species, L. illustris , L. caesar , and L. silvarum seem to be the most widely 
spread, reaching across Europe, Siberia, and China to Japan. Since, however, 
the European fauna has been studied very much more intensively than that 
of Central and Northern Asia, it is probable that species known only from 
Europe will eventually prove to be more widespread. L. papuensis and 
L. porphyrina are characteristic of the Oriental, Australian, and Eastern 
Palaearctic Regions. One somewhat aberrant species, L . graphita Snn., 
appears to be confined to the Hawaiian Islands, while L. pionia (Walk.) is endemic 
in Galapagos, and L. alaskensis has so far been recorded only from Alaska. 

The species confined to South America appear to be much more closely related 
to one another than is the case in any of the other big zoo-geographical units, 
and are, on the whole, extremely difficult to separate out into species comparable 
in status with those found in other parts of the world. Most of the characters 
which can be used diagnostically are rather variable in each species, as, for 
instance, the distance between the eyes in the male, the colour of the tomentum 
on the face, the degree to which the wings are infiiscated at their bases, and the 
colour of the squama in both males and females ; the male genitalia, however, 
are singularly uniform in appearance throughout all the South American species, 
and show only slight and intangible differences in the shape and length of the 
median forceps and in the degree of hairiness. 

The most easily recognized species is L. purpurascens (Walk.); the specimens 
are generally large, the eyes holoptic with the anterior facets markedly enlarged, 
the face reddish grey, the wings often infuscated basally, and the squamae 
dark brown. This species is well represented in Central America, and I have 
also seen specimens from Brazil. The commonest species, distributed all over 
the southern continent, is L. eximia (Wied.); it is characterized by the golden 
colour of the facial tomentum, light brown to orange antennae, squamae 
brown in the male and white in the female, and the eyes in the male separated 
by a distance equal to the width of the third antennal segment. L. ochri - 
comi8 (Wied.), common in the southern part of the continent, may be separated 
from L. eximia by the greyish-red colour of the face, the deeply infiiscated 
squamae in both sexes, and the strong development of the chaetotaxy. L. rica 
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may be distinguished from L. eximia (Wied.) by the closely approximated eyes 
in the male and the silvery facial tomentum j. It is found mainly in the 
West Indian Islands and in Central America. L. rica is evidently closely 
related to L. ibis Snn., described from specimens taken in Peru ; but this latter 
species (of which I have seen no authentic specimens) appears to be characterized 
by the basal infuscation of the wings and the very dark brown colour of the 
squamae in both sexes. L. ibis should be distinguishable from L. purpurascens 
(Walk.) by the contrasting genitalia, those of the latter species being com¬ 
paratively small and bare. 


Genus Lucilia. 

Robineau-Desvoidy, ‘ Essai sur les Myodaires,’ p. 452 (1830). 

Somomyia Rond., part., Dipt. Ital. Prod, iv, p. 9 (1861). 

Phoenicia R.-D., Posth. ii, p. 750, xxx (1863). 

Phumonesia Vill., Bull. Soc Ent. Er., p. 307 (1914). 

Bujolucilm Tub., Proc. LJ.S. Nat. Mus. lvi, p. 542 (1919). 

Francilia Snn., Insec. Inscit. Mens, xii, p. 74 (1924). 

Argoracrites S6g., Bull. Soc. Path. Exot. xvin, p. 734 (1925), nom. nud. 

Caesariccps Rohd., Rev. Zool. Russe, iv, fasc. 1 (1925). (Entom. Mitt, xvii, p. 337 
(1928).) 

Dasylucitia Rohd., Rev. Zool. Russe, iv, fasc. 1 (1925). (Entom. Mitt, xvii, p. 338 
(1928).) 

Roubaudiella Seg., Bull. Soc. Path. Exot. xviii, p. 735 (1925). 

Luciliella Mall., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) xvii, p. 507 (1926). 

Vtridimula Snn., Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash, xxviii, p. 131 (1926). 

Genotype L. caesar (L.). 

Metallic-coloured Calliphorine flies of medium size. 

Head. Eyes bare ; parafrontals and parafacials covered with silver or golden 
tomentum ; arista long-plumose ; jowls one-third of eye-height; vibrissae 
ascend almost halfway up facilia but are inconspicuous. 

Thorax. Chaetotaxy as follows : humerals 3-4 f, notopleurals 2, supra- 
alars 2+3-4 §, intra-alars 2-3+2-3, postalars 2-3, dor so-centrals 3+3, acro- 
stichals 2-3+2-3, marginal scutellars 4. 

Abdomen. Second abdominal segment with or without marginal macro- 
chaetae ; discal macrochaetae on last segment only. 

Wings. Third longitudinal vein bristly both above and below, as far as small 
cross-vein ; squama bare ; postalar and tympanic tufts present. 

Legs. Brown to black; middle tibia usually with one, sometimes with two 
or three antero-dorsal bristles. 

f Both these characters are relative, and I should be inclined to regard L. rica as 
a race of L. eximia, were it not that the latter overruns the geographical range of 
the former. 

J Italic figures indicate the more usual number of bristles where there is any variation. 

§ The posthumeral bristles ore here treated as presutural supra- and intra-alar 
bristles. 
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Key to specie# of Lucilia. 

1 . Arista short-plumose, thickened at the base; pre- [America.) 

sutural intra-alar bristle absent . L, alaskcnsis (Snn.). (N. 

Arista long-plumose; presutural intra-alar bristle 
present . 2 . 

2. Face produced markedly downwards and forwards [Is.) 

as in text-fig. 4 . L, pionia (Walk.). (Galapagos 

Face not produced as in text-fig. 4 . 3. 

3 . Par&facials bearing a row of minute bristles; [pine Is.) 

anterior margin of wing infuscated. L. fumicottta Mall. (Philip- 

Parafacials bare. 4. 

4 . Subcostal sclerite with one or more wiry upstanding 

bristles . 5. 

Subcostal sclerite with fine decumbent pubescence.. 13. 

5. Anterior margin of wing deeply infuscated. 6 . 

Wing hyaline or slightly infuscated at base and along 

the costa. 7. 

6 . In male, antennae orange, upper lobe of squama [Region.) 

white ; three postsutural acrostichal bristles. L, infernalis (Vill.). (Ethiopian 

In male, antennae dark brown, upper lobe of squama 
more or less infuscated; two postsutural aero- [(Ethiopian Region.) 

stichal bristles. L, infernalia var. caerulia (S6g.). 

7. Dark shining blue-black species; three postsutural 

acrostichal bristles . L. graphita Snn. (Hawaiian Is.) 

Metallic green, blue, or purple species; two post¬ 
sutural acrostichal bristles. 8 . 

8 . Hypopygium shining green, rather prominent; [Region.) 

male genitalia as in text-fig. 6 . L, caeaar (L.). (Palaearctic 

Hypopygium inconspicuous or invisible. 9 . 

9. Anterior pair of postsutural acrostichal bristles more 

advanced than second pair of postsutural dorso- 

central bristles. 10 . 

Postsutural acrostichal bristles level with, or slightly 
posterior to, second pair of postsutural dorso- 

central bristles... 9 a. 

9 a. Very large flies; eyes in male holoptic; jowls 

rounding; male genitalia as in text-fig. 13 .. L. ainenaia, sp. n. (China.) 

Smaller flies; eyes in male closely approximated, 
but not holoptic; jowls more angular; genitalia 
as in text-fig. 11 ; in male one, in female two 

antero-dorsal bristles to middle tibia . L. papuensis Macq. (Eastern 

[Palaearctic, Oriental, and Australian regions.) 

10. Eyes in male closely contiguous for some distance .. 11. 

Eyes in male closely contiguous at one point, but 

distance between them widening rapidly below this [and Nearctic Regions.) 

point; male genitalia as in text-fig. 7 . L, illuatria (Mg.). (Palaearctic 

11. Squama pure white; wings somewhat yellowish; [Region.) 

male genitalia as in text-fig. 8 . L. ampuliacea Vill. (Palaearctic 

Squama generally infuscated, at least in male ..... 12. 

12. Antennae dark brown . L.porphyrina (Walk.). (Eastern 

[Palaearctic and Oriental Regions.) 
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Antennae orange . L. porphyrina var. flavicornls 

[Mall. (Australian Region.) 

13. Basicostal scale clear yellow . 14. 

Basicostal scale deep orange, black, or brown . 20. 

14. Abdomen with a row of upstanding marginal macro - 

chaetae on second visible segment . 15. 

Abdomen with no obvious macrochaetae on second ' 

visible segment of abdomen . 16. 

15. Distance between eyes, in male, at least three times 

as great as width of third antennal segment; [Region.) 

middle tibia with two antero-dorsal bristles. L. regal is (Mg.). (Palaearctic 

Distance between eyes, in male, less than width of 
third antennal segment; middle tibia with only [Region.) 

one antero-dorsal bristle . L. thatuna Snn. (Nearctic 

16. Thorax with two postsutural acrostichal bristles.... 16 a. 

Thorax with three postsutural acrostichal bristles... 17. 

16 a. Distance between eyes, in male, two and a half to 

throe times width of third antennal segment; |Region.) 

thorax grey-dusted between the humeri . L. cLutta (Walk.). (Nearctic 

Kyes in male closely approximated ; area between [arctic Region.) 

the humeri not grey-dusted . L. caeruleiviridis Maoq. (Ne- 

17. Middle tibia with two or three antero-dorsal bristles. 18. 

Middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristlo. 19. 

18. Distance between eyes, in malo, equal to length of 

third antennal segment; stemites of male with [arctic Region.) 

tufts of bristles . L. piiosiventris Kram. (Palao- 

Distance between eyes, in male, equal to width of 
third antennal segment; stemites in male without fRegion.) 

conspicuous tufts of bristles. L. richardsi Coll. (Palaearctic 

19. Abdomen of male somewhat arched in profile, the 

stemites bearing tufts of long hairs, male hypo- 
pygium rather prominent; parafrontals of femalo 
usually bam, apart from frontal and fronto-orbital 

bristles. L.cuprina (W T ied.). (Palaearctic, 

[Ethiopian, Oriental, Australian, Nearctic, and Neotropical Regions.) 
Abdomen of male more or less oval; stemites with¬ 
out tufts of hairs; male hypopygium incon¬ 
spicuous ; parafrontals in female with short, fine, 
decumbent stiff hairs among the frontal and fronto - 

orbital bristles. L. sericaia (Mg.). (Palaearctic, 

[Ethiopian, Oriental, Australian, Nearctic, and Neotropical Regions.) 

20. Abdomen with well-developed macrochaetae on 

second visible segment . 21. 

Abdomen without upstanding marginal macro- 
chaetae (if any are present they are fine and 

closely appressed). 22. [and Nearctic Regions.) 

21. Three postsutural acrostichal bristles. L. silvarum (Mg.). (Palaearctic 

Two postsutural acrostichals bristles . L.bufonivora Mon. (Palaearctic 

. [and Nearctic Regions.) 

22. Pubescence on subcostal sclerite golden-yellow, eyes [arctic Region.) 

in male almost touching; squama white . L. caerxdeiviridis Macq. (Ne- 

Pubescence on subcostal sclerite brown. 23. 


[and Nearctic Regions.) 
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23. EyeB in male holoptic, anterior facets enlarged; 

wings more or less infuscated at base; parafacials 

reddish, covered with sparse grey tomentum. 

Eyes in male not holoptic, though sometimes closely 
approximated; anterior eye-facets not markedly 
enlarged . 

24. Facial tomentum more or less golden; eyes in male 

separated by width of third antennal segment; 
antennae brownish orange, or entirely orange; 

squama brown in male, white in female. 

Facial tomentum reddish grey or silver. 

25. Eyes in male separated by distance equal to width 

or half width of third antennal segment . 

Eyes in male more closely approximated . 

26. Eyes in male separated by width of third antennal 

segment; squama white in both sexes; facial 
tomentum grey-silver; frons in male reduced to a 
fine line, but not completely obliterated; malo 

genitalia as in text-fig. 28 . 

Squama dark brown in both sexes; eyes in male 
separated by distance equal to from half to 
almost width of 3rd antennal segment; antennae 
deep orange to dark brown. 

27. Facial tomentum grey, very sparse, parafacials 

reddish-tinged; parafrontals in male reduced to a 

fine line ; squama in both sexes dark brown. 

Facial tomentum silver-grey ; eyes in male more or 
less holoptic; squama light brown in male, 
dirty white in female . 


[tropical Region.) 
L.purpurasc6ns(WsJk.). (Neo- 


24. 


[and Neotropical Regions.) 
L . eximia (Wied.). (Nearctic 

25. 

26. 

27. 


[Region.) 

L. m&cicana Macq. (Nearctic 


[tropical Region. 
L. ochncorms (Wied.). (Neo- 

[Region.) 

L. ibis Snn. (Neotropical 


L. rioa Snn. (West Indies.) 


Lucilia alaskensis (Snn.). 

j FrancUia alaskensis Snn., Insec. Inscit. Mens, xii, p. 74 (1924). 

Distribution. Alaska. 

4 Head somewhat higher than broad. Front and face black, overlaid with 
silvery pruinescence. Front narrowed, its width at narrowest point slightly 
less than distance between oral vibrissae. Frontal vitta (in male) slightly 
broader than parafrontal; parafrontal about one-half width of parafacial. 
Antennae black; arista longer than third joint. Beard black. Palpi yellow 
with scattered setae. Legs black. Wings slightly darkened ; squamae white. 
Costal spine at tip of auxiliary vein easily apparent. Postmargin of second 
tergite with long appressed bristles, extending nearly across third tergite. 
Hypopygium ventral in position, prominent; lobes of fifth sternite well 
developed, rather broadly ligulate with rather sparse black hairs.* 

Shannon erected the genus FrancUia for this species, but in a later paper 
reduced Framilia to the rank of a subgenus of Lucilia. He segregates it on 
account of the short-haired arista, lack of presutural bristle, additional intra- 
alar bristle, and position of the tympanic tuft of hairs (text-fig. 1 , B) on margin 
of pit. 
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I have not seen a male of this species, and therefore insert Shannon's de¬ 
scription as it stands. In a female identified by Aldrich, the third segment 
of the antenna is noticeably long and broad, the distance between the eyes 
at the vertex equals about one-third the width of head, and the palpi are 
brownish; basicostal scale black, subcostal sclerite brown, with minute 
decumbent black bristles; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. In 
this particular specimen there are only two intra-alars as in the other species 
of Lucilia. 

Lucilia pionia (Walk.). 

*Musca pionia Walk., List Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv, p. 8S0 (1849). 

Distribution. Galapagos Is. 

cj.— Head . Eyes at point of closest approximation separated by a distance 
equal to twice or two and a half times width of third antennal segment; frons 

Text-fig. 4. 



Head of Lucilia pionia, X 18. 

twice width of one parafrontal, scarcely widening at either end; para- 
frontals with very fine hairs outside the frontal bristles ; epistome and jowls 
produced forwards and downwards (text-fig. 4); parafacials covered with silver 
tomentum ; antennae dark brown ; palpi yellow. 

Thorax. Shining blue green ; two postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen . (Missing in unique specimen.) 

Wings. Hyaline; basicostal scale brown; subcostal sclerite covered with 
soft tawny pubescence. 

Legs. Brownish black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

Shannon (1926) erected the subgenus Viridinsula for this species. 

Lucilia fumicosta Mall. 

Lucilia ( LucilieUa) fumicosto Mall., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) xvii, p. 507 (1926). 
Lucilia ditisdma Bezzi, nee Walk., Bull. Ent. Res. xvii, p. 238 (1927). 

Distribution. Philippine Is. 

— Head . Eyes at point of closest approximation separated by a distance 
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equal to half width of third antennal segment in male, in female distance 
equal to one-quarter width of head; parafrontals narrowed above, contiguous 
for a short space, with very fine hairs outside the frontal bristles, these hairs 
continued down on to the parafacials in an irregular line ; antennae dark brown, 
rufous at base ; palpi yellow. 

Thorax. Shining green, two postsutural acrostichals. 

Abdomen. Shining green, the posterior margins of the second and third 
abdominal segments sometimes dark-margined ; male genitalia as in text-fig. 5; 
hypopygium inconspicuous. 

Wings. Infuscated along the anterior border, the colour fading away towards 
the posterior border which is almost hyaline ; basicostal scale dark brown 
to black ; subcostal sclerite with a few stiff upstanding brown hairs ; squama 
brown. 

Legs. Dark brown; middle tibia with two antero-dorsal bristles in both sexes. 

Bezzi (1927) suggests that this species is the same as *Musca ditissirna Walk., 
but the type of this latter species belongs to the subfamily Rhiniinae. 


Text-fig. 5. 



a 

Genitalia of Lucilia fumicosta , x 90. 
a, forceps, dorsal view ; b, penis, lateral view. 


Lucilia caesab (L.). 

Musca caesar L., Syst. Nat. Edn. x, p. 595 (1758). 

*Mu8ca splendida Meig., S.B. v, p. 66 (1826). 

Lucilia angustifrons Tns., Smiths. Misc. Coll. Wash, li, p. 120 (1908). 

*Somomyia jeddensis Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 255 (1877). 

Distribution .—Europe, Morocco, Manchuria, China, Japan. 
cJ?.— Head. Frons in male entirely obliterated, parafrontals reduced to a fine 
line, in female eyes separated by rather more than one-quarter total head-width, 
frons black, two and a half times width of one parafrontal; palpi yellow; 
facial tomentum silver, antennae dark brownish black. 

Thorax. Shining green ; two postsutural acrostichal bristles. 
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Wings. Hyaline; basicostal scale black ; subcostal sclerite with short wiry 
black hairs ; squama white. 

Legs. Middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

Abdomen. First visible segment greenish black; second segment without 
marginal macrochaetae ; sternites not abnormally hairy ; hypopygium shining 
green and very prominent, claspers heavily chitinized, the external forceps 
with a characteristic double point at the extremities (text-fig. 6). 

L. caesar has generally been considered to be a species with a very wide 
distribution, and the name has been applied at one time or another to almost 
every species with closely approximated eyes, in all parts of the world, the name 
having been wrongly used in North and South America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Malloch (1927) has suggested that the range of the species is not so 
great as was previously imagined, and I am in full agreement with him. The 
species is essentially Palaearctic, being well established in Europe, the Medi¬ 
terranean Islands, and Morocco ; I have seen one male and possibly one female 
from Japan, and it is probable that it will be found in Siberia. 

Text fiq. 6. 

Genitalia of LucAlia r/ieaar, x 56. 

o, forceps, dorsal view ; b, forceps, lateral view ; c, penis, lateral view. 

L. angustifrons Tns. was synonymized by Tothill (1913), who noted that the 
type-specimen was abnormal in having three pairs of postsutural aerostichal 
bristles, a variation not infrequently met with j*. 

Lucilia splendida (Mg.) is regarded as a synonym of L. silvarum in the ‘ Palae¬ 
arctic Catalogue but Collin (1926) suggested that the types were really repre¬ 
sentatives of L. caesar. On examining them, I found that the male was 
certainly L. caesar and the female unrecognizable ; in his description, Meigen 
states that the palpi are black, but this is an error. 

t From a drawing of the male genitalia supplied by Dr. Aldrich, I am able to confirm 
this synonymy; it is probable, however, that Tothill was under the impression that it 
was the common North American species, L. illustris Mg. 
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Locuja ILLUSTBIS (Mg.). 

Mu8ca illustris Mg., S.B. v, p. 54 (1826). 

*Musca parvula Mg., S.B. v, p. 55 (1826). 

Musca equestris Mg., S.B. v, p. 57 (1826). 

*Musca muralis Walk., List. Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv, p. 888 (1849). 

Calliphora simulatrix Pand., Rev. Entora. xv, p. 218 (1896). 

Lucilia caesar Howard, nec L., Proc. Wash. Ac. ii, p. 563 (1900). 

Lucilia purpurea Tns., Smiths. Misc. Coll. Ii, p. 122 (1908). 

Lucilia caesar Hough, nec L., Zool. Bull, ii, p. 288 (1899). 

LudUa caesar Tothill, nec L., Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. vi, p. 248 (1913). 

Lucilia caesar Johnson, nec L., Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. vi, p. 242 (1913). 

Lucilia caesar Snn., nec L., Insec. Insoit. Mens, xii, p. 75 (1924); Proc. Ent. Soc. 

Wash, xxviii, p. 130 (1926). 

Lucilia caesar M. T. Townsend, nec L., Ann. Ent. Soc, Amer. xxi, p. 121 (1928). 

t Lucilia cansobrina Macq., Mem. Soc. Sci. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 217 (1848); Dipt. 

Exot. Suppl. iii, p. 57 (1848). 

T Lucilia fratema Macq., ibid. 

? LudUa lepida R.-D., Myod., p. 453 (1830). 

Distribution. —Europe, N. America, Shanghai, Manchuria, Japan. 

cJ$.— Head . Frons in male usually obliterated for a short space, eyes 
separated by a little less than width of third antennal segment, frontal bristles 
small, but run in continuous series almost to base of ooellarium ; eyes in 
female separated by one-quarter total head-width, frons black, about three 
times width of one parafrontal; toraentum on face silver; antennae dark 
brown; palpi orange. 

Thorax. Shining green ; two pairs of postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen . Covered with short upstanding hairs, and therefore less shining 
than in L. caesar ; second abdominal segment may have a row of semi-erect 
marginal setae, but they are never sufficiently pronounced to be regarded as 
marginal macrochaetae. Genitalia less robust than in L . caesar ; median 
forceps diverge, curve forwards, and taper to points; lateral forceps longer 
than median forceps, also curving forwards (text-fig. 7). 

Wings. Sometimes very slightly infuscated at the base; basicostal scale 
black; subcostal sclerite with a few inconspicuous wiry black hairs among thick 
dark brown decumbent pubescence. Lower squama sometimes slightly 
darkened. 

Legs . Black ; one antero-dorsal bristle on middle tibia. 

This species resembles L . caesar (L.) very closely, but differs from it in having 
the eyes in the male rather wider apart, a small hypopygium, and distinctive 
genitalia. 

The females cannot easily be distinguished from those of L. caesar and 
L. ampuliacea, but on the whole they are less shiny, the hairs on the subcostal 
sclerite are less conspicuous, and the frons narrows rather more anteriorly. 
L . iUustris is well established in northern and central Europe, and appears 
to have spread to the eastern coast of Asia ; also, it is one of the commonest 
species in N. America, where it has always been identified as L. caesar (L.), 
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a species which I do not think has been introduced into that continent. The 
misconception is partly due to the fact that the presence of bristles on the 
subcostal sclerite has been regarded as a character specific for L. caesar , whereas 
this character is common to a number of species in the genus. All records 
of L. caesar from Canada and the United States may be taken as referring 
to L. illustris, but records from Mexico and further south probably refer to 
other American species. Collin (1926) synonymized L. parvula (Mg.) with 
L. iUustris (Mg.); the ‘ Palaearctic Catalogue * erroneously placed this name as 
a synonym of L. silvarum (Mg.). 


Text-fig. 7. 



Genitalia of Lucilia iUustris, x 44. 

a, penis, lateral view ; 6, forceps, lateral view ; c, forceps, dorsal view. 


Lucuja ampullacea Vill. 

Lucilia ampullacea Vill., Bull. Mus. Paris xxviii, p. 515 (1922). 

Lucilia flavipennis Kram., nec Macq., Abh. Naturforsch. Ges. Gorlitz, p. 283 (1917). 

Lucilia krameri S6g., Encyc. Ent. ser. B, ii, p. 94 (1925). 

Caesariceps flavipennis (Kram.), Rev. Zool. Russe iv, fase. 1 (1925). (Entom. Mitt, 
xvii, p. 337 (1928).) 

Distribution,. —Germany, Australia, Italy, Algeria, France, England, Japan. 

This species resembles L. caesar so closely externally that it was not recognized 
as distinct until Kramer examined the genitalia. It is generally a little smaller 
than the average L . caesar (L.), possibly a little less shining, the chaetotaxy 
is very much more strongly developed, the hypopygium is not prominent, 
and the sternites and ventral edges of the tergites have long thick bristles. 
The genitalia (text-fig. 8) are less heavily chitinized than in L . caesar ; the 
median forceps are dark, rather broad, and diverge slightly, while the lateral 
forceps are testaceous, covered with long hair distally, and distended to form 
‘ ampullae ’ proximally. The penis, as will be seen from text-fig. 8, is quite 
different from that of L. caesar . 
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The females are difficult to distinguish from those of L. caesar and L . iUustris, 
but the frons is rather narrower than in L. caesar , and the stronger chaetotaxy 
and slight yellow tinge on the anterior border of the wing may aid in their 
identification. 

S6guy (1925) suggested the name krameri , as flavipennis was preoccupied 
by L. flavipennis Macq., from the oriental region ; later (1928) he synonymized 
L. krameri with L. ampullacea Vill. 

The species appears to be very generally established in Europe, and a single 
male from Japan in the Paris Museum leads one to expect that it will 
eventually be taken in Northern Asia. 


Text-fig. 8. 



Genitalia of Lucilia ampullacea, x 60. 
a, forceps, dorsal view; b, forceps, lateral view; c, penis, lateral view. 


Lucilia infernaus (Vill.). 

*Phumonesia inf emails Vill., Bull. Soc. Ent. Fr. f p. 307 (1914). 

Distribution. —Africa : Tanganyika, Kenya Colony, Uganda, S. Rhodesia. 

<J$.— Head. Eyes in male almost holoptic, separated by very much narrowed 
and contiguous parafrontals, which are bare except for the frontal bristles; 
eyes in female separated by distance equal to one-quarter width of head; 
tomentum on face silver ; antennae dull brown, lighter at base of third segment; 
palpi orange. 

Thorax . Deep blue to purple, silver-dusted anteriorly and on the pleurae; 
three postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen . Deep blue to purple, silver-dusted ventrally; hypopygium 
inconspicuous, genitalia as in text-fig. 9. 

Wings. Hyaline, the anterior border heavily infuscated (text-fig. 10); 
basicostal scale black ; subcostal sclerite with black upstanding hairs ; upper 
squama white, lower squama infuscated. 
j Legs. Brownish black, middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 
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The types of L. inf emails (Vill.) in the Vienna Museum are very crumpled 
and discoloured, and look as though they had at one time been in alcohol; 
this may possibly account for the antennae being dull brown instead of orange. 

Lucilia infernalis (Vill.) var. oaerulea (S6g.). 

*RoubaudicUa caerulia Seg., Bull. Soc. Path. Exot. xviii, p. 735 (1925). 

* Lucilia ( Lucilia) niqricosta Mall., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) xvii, p. 507 (1920). 
Phumonesia villeneuvi. Curr., Amor. Mua. Nov. no. 248, p. 4 (1927). 

Distribution. —Africa: Uganda, Belgian Congo, Nigeria, Gold Coast. 

This variety differs from L. infvrnalis (Vill.) in having two pairs of postsutural 
acrosticlial bristles, dark brown antennae, and a uniformly lightly infuscated 


Text-pig, 9. 



Text-fig. 10. 



Fig. 9.—Genitalia of Lucilia injemalw , X 48. a, penis, lateral view ; b , forceps dorsal 
view ; c, forceps, lateral view. 

Fig 10.—Wing of Lucilia inf emails , x 15. 

squama. It will be seen that the geographical distribution of the two forms 
overlaps, and I am inclined to think that, when more material is available for 
study, they may prove to be a single variable species. The genitalia of the 
two forms are indistinguishable. 

LINN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 
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In the type and paratype of L. nigricosta Mall, there are only two post- 
sutural acrostichal bristles, although it is stated in the original description that 
there are three. 


Lucilia papuensis Maeq. 

*Lucilia papuensis Maeq., Mem. Soe. Roy. Sei. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 298 (1842); 
Dipt. Exot. ii, p. 141 (1842). 

*Musm rmtilia Walk., List Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv, p. 898 (1849). 

*Musca tifata Walk., List Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv, p. 871 (1849). 

*Lwilia eyaneo-7iiargmata Maeq., nec Mall., Mem. Soe. Roy. Sei. Agrie. Arts Lille, 
p. 221 (1851); Dipt. Exot. Suppl. iv, p. 248 (1851). 

*Musca inducta Walk., Dipt. Saunders., p. 335 (1852). 

Lucilia azurea Dol., nec R.-D., Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. xvn, p. Ill (1858). 

*Musca marginifera Walk., Journ. Proe. Linn. Soe. iii, p. 105 (1859). 

*Musca inscribens Walk., Journ. Proe. Linn. Soe. iv, p. 136 (1860). 

*Mu8ca nitescens Walk., Journ. Proe. Linn. Soe. v, p. 302 (1861). [L. rutescens of 

Patton, 1925 ?] 

*Lucilia nosocomiorum Dol., Nat. Tijdsehr. Ned. Ind. xiv, p. 413 (1867). 

*Somomyia nebulosa Big., part ., Bull. Soe. Zool. Fr„ p. 604 (1887). 

*Lucilia albopilosa S.-W., part ., Rec. Ind. Mus. xxviii, p. 131 (1926). 

*Lucilia calviceps Bezzi, Bull. Ent. Res. xvii, p. 238 (1927). 


Distribution. —India, Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Java, Borneo, New 
Guinea, Lombok, S. China, Aru, Celebes, Amboina, Ternate, Philippine Is. 
Australia: Queensland and New South Wales. N. Hebrides, Endermo 
(Japan ?). 

— Head. Frons in male obliterated for a short space, parafrontals much 
nlarrowed, eyes separated, at point of closest approximation, by distance 
eqjual to width of third antennal segment; in female eyes separated by one- 
qx/iarter total width of head, frons black, about twice the width of one para- 
frcental; third antennal segment very short and slender, three and a half to 
fou 4 r times length of second segment, slightly rufous at the base; tomentum 
of fface greyish silver. 

irhorax. Shining green to purple, lightly dusted anteriorly; two pairs 
pcjt)stsutural acrostichal bristles inserted at the level of the two posterior 
p/jairs of dor so-central bristles. 

j) Abdomen. Shining green to purple, the posterior margins of the second and 
t| hird visible segment sometimes darkened. Hypopygium inconspicuous: 
genitalia as in text-fig. 11 ; median forceps pointed, slightly divergent, lateral 
ieforceps not very strongly chitiniaed and inconspicuously haired; penis 
I characteristic for the species. 

Wings. Basicostal scale black; subcostal sclerite with a few wiry hairs 
(sometimes very difficult to see); base of wing very faintly darkened and 
remainder greyish ; squama dirty white to dark brown. 

Legs. Black; one antero-dorsal bristle to middle tibia in male (a second 


small one may occasionally be present above it); the female always has two 
well-developed bristles on the middle tibia, 
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This species has repeatedly been confused with L. porphyrina (Walk.) and 
Hemipyrettia ligurriens (Wied.); the synonymy is consequently very involved, 
and a discussion of its ramifications would be useless. Bigot’s cotypes of 
Somowyia nebulosa consist of two males and a female ; one male is a specimen 
of L. porphyrina (Walk.), but the remaining specimens are typical L. papuensis 
Macq. The name cyaneo-marginata Macq. has recently been adopted by 
Malloch (1927) for Hemipyrellia ligurriens (Wied.), but an examination of the 
type shows that, as Patton (1925) stated, it is the same species as L. nosocomi - 
orurn Dol., and therefore a synonym of L. papuensis Macq. 

In the types of Bezzi’s L. calviceps from t he N. Hebrides, the wings are rather 
more deeply infuscated than is usual, but in all other respects they are 
typical L. papuensis Macq. ; there is also a series of specimens in the Berlin 
Museum from Bismar(k Archipelago, showing the same wing-character. 


Tkxt-fig. 11. 




Genitalia of Lucilia papuensis, x 40. 
a , forceps, dorsal view ; h , forceps, lateral view ; r, penis, lateral view. 


Lucilia sinensis, sp. n. 

A very large species with holoptio oyes. 

Distribution. —China, Szechuan. 

cJ. — Head. Eyes quite contiguous for a short space ; antennae short, third 
segment four times length of second and very slightly rufous at the base ; 
jowls short and rounded ; tomentum on parafaeials grey over reddish ground¬ 
colour (text-fig. 12). 

Thorax. Green to purple; two pairs of postsutural acrostichal bristles 
arranged as in L. papuensis Macq. 

Abdomen. Green to purple ; macrochaetae not strongly developed ; genitalia 
as in text-fig. 13, median and lateral forceps much as in L. pajmcmsis Macq., 
penis very similar to that of L. porphyrina (Walk.). 

Wings. Slightly infuscated at the base ; squama dark brown ; bristles 
on subcostal sclerite inconspicuous, 
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Legs. Black ; middle tibia of male with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

Two males, Chin-Fu-San, W. China (W. A. Maw). 

This species differs from L. papuensis Macq. in the abnormally large size, 
holoptic eyes, and shape of the penis. 

Text-fig. 12. 



Text-fig. 13. 



Fig. 12.—Head of Luc ilia sinensis , x 8. 

Fig. 13.—Genitalia of Lucilia sinensis , x 46. a, penis, lateral view; b, forceps, dorsal 
view; c, forceps, lateral view. 


Lucilia pobphyhina (Walk.). 

*Musca porphyrina Walk., Joum. Proc. Linn. Soe. i, p. 24 (1857). 

*Somomyia obesa Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 43 (1877). 

*Somomyia pachysoma Big., Bull. Soc. Zool. Fr., p. 603 (1887). [^=L. pachymosa 
of Patton, 1925 ?] 

*Somvmyia nebulosa Big. ; part., Bull. Soc. Zool, Fr., p. 604 (1887). 

? Lucilia craggii Patton, Ind. Joum. Med. Res. ix, p. 553 (1922). 

*S<momyia japonica Big., Ann, Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 254 (1877). 

Distribution. —India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Malay Peninsula, Philippine Is., 
China, Japan. 

(J$.— Head. Eyes in male more closely approximated than in L. papuensis 
Macq., the parafrontals being reduced to a fine line ; in female eyes separated 
by rather more than one-fifth total head-width; third segment of antenna 
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five times as long as second, narrower in male than in female, dark brown. 
Parafacials brown with a silvery sheen. 

Thorax . Green to purple, very slightly dusted anteriorly ; two pairs of post- 
sutural acrostichal bristles, which lie rather in front of the two corresponding 
pairs of postsutural dorso-central bristles. 

Abdomen . Shining green to purple ; hypopygium inconspicuous ; male 
genitalia as in text-fig. 14, median forceps pointed, flattened, and hardly 
divergent; lateral forceps dark brown at tips, lighter in colour basally, heavily 
haired ; lateral lobe small, but thickly covered with long hairs ; penis charac¬ 
teristic. 


Text-fig. 14. 



a 

Genitalia of Luc ilia porphyrina, x 40. 
a, forceps, dorsal view ; b , forceps, lateral view ; c, penis, lateral view. 


Wings. Faintly and uniformly tinged with brown, which deepens slightly 
at the base, basicostal scale black ; subcostal sclerite with stiff black hairs ; 
squama usually testaceous to very dark brown, occasionally white. 

Legs. Dark brown ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle in both sexes. 

Bigot in his description of Somomyia obesa does not state the number of 
specimens examined, but four were found over his label. Of these, two belong 
to Hemipyrettia ligurriens (Wied.) and two to L. porphyrina (Walk.). Bigot 
refers to the squamae as £ pale testaceous *, a description applicable to the latter 
species, but not to the former, where the squamae are a dazzling white. For 
this reason I regard two of the specimens only as cotyj>es, and consider 8. obesa 
Big. to be a synonym of L. porphyrina (Walk.). 

In the Palaearetie Catalogue 8. japonica Big. is placed as a synonym of 
L . caesarih.), butone at least of the two female cotypes is L. porphyrirm (Walk.), 
while the other, which has a white squama, is in such poor condition that it is 
unidentifiable. I have seen two other female specimens* from Japan, both 
with white squamae, which are also typical L. porphyrina (Walk.). 

S6guy (1925 a) erected the genus Argoracrites for a freak female of this species, 
in which the anterior pair of postsutural acrostichal bristles, as well as the 
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remaining two pairs were weakly developed ; the description of the genotype 
has, however, never been published, so that Argoracrites remains a nomen 
nudum . 

Lucilia porfhyrina var. flavicornis Mall. 

Lucilia flavicornis Mall., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W. iii, p. 322 (1927). 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. H. Hardy 1 have seen a number of specimens 
from Australia which agree perfectly with Malloch’s description of L. flavicomis. 
Except for the brilliant orange antennae, they seem to be typical L, porphyrina 
(Walk.); 1 prefer to eonsjder them as a geographical race, and not as a separate 
species. 

Distribution.— Australia : Queensland, Brisbane. 


Text-fig. 15. 



Text-fig. 16 . 



a b 


Fig. 15.—Head of Lucilia graphita, x 10. 

Fig. 16.—Genitalia of Lucilia graphita, x 50. o, forceps, lateral view ; 6, penis, lateral view. 
Lucilia graphita Snn. 

Lucilia graphita Snn., Bull. Bern. Bish. Mus. xxxi, p. 72 (1926). 

Distribution .— Hawaii: Laysan Is., Ocean Is., Midway Is., Pearl and Hermes 
Reef. 

Head. Eyes separated in male by a very fine line, in female by slightly 
more than one-quarter total width of head ; frons in male partially obliterated, 
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reddish above insertion of antennae, in female about twice width of one para- 
frontal, narrowing anteriorly, dark reddish black ; parafrontals in female silvery 
anteriorly, black towards vertex, in male reduced to a fine line between the eyes; 
face and parafacials covered with yellowish-grey tomentum ; medianae and 
epistome reddish orange ; jowls dark grey; antennae reddish basally, dark 
brown distally ; palpi orange (text-fig. 15). 

Thorax. Shining blue-black, with a slight tinge of green (hardly metallic) ; 
chaetotaxy strongly developed , three post-sutural aerostichal bristles. 

Abdomen. Similar in colour to thorax ; no marginal macrochaetae on second 
visible segment; hypopygium inconspicuous ; male genitalia as in text-fig. 16. 

Wings. Hyaline, slightly infuscated basally ; basicostal scale dark brown ; 
subcostal sclerite with stiff black bristles ; squama rather transparent, lightly 
infuscated. 

Legs. Dark brownish black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

In the original description it is stated that this species has only two pairs 
of postsutural aerostichal bristles, but Dr. Aldrich has very kindly examined 
the types for me and finds that there are three pairs, as is the case in all the 
specimens which I have seen. The sj>eeies is striking and easily recognizable 
on account of the peculiar colouring of the head and body. 

Lucilia sebicata (Meig.). 

Musca sencata Mg., S.B. v, p. 53 (1826). 

*Mu#ca nobilis Mg., S.B. v, p. 56 (1826). 

* (Jhrysomy m cape tun* K. -D., M> oduuvn, p 451 (1830). 

*Lucilia basalts Macq., Mein. So<*. Roy. Agric. Arts Lille, p 305 (1842); Dipt. Exot. 
n, p. 148 (1842). 

*Lucilia flavipennits Macq., nec Krain., Mem. Soc. Roy. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 296 
(1842); Dipt. Exot. iii, p. 139 (1842). 

* Musca lagyra Walk., List. Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv, p. 885 (1849). 

* ? Lucilia sayi Jaen., Abh. Senck. Ges. vi, p. 375 (1867). 

Lucilia frontalis (Lw. & Br. & von B.), now. nud. 

Lucilia barberi Tns., Smiths. Misc. Coll, li, p. 121 (1908). 

Lucilia girauUi Tns., Smiths. Misc. Coll, li, p. 121 (1908). 

Distribution. —W orld- wide. 

j Head. Eyes in male separated at point of closest approximation by 
distance equal to two and a half to three times width of third antennal segment; 
parafrontals in male covered with fine hairs as well as frontal bristles, narrow 
towards vertex, leaving frons slightly broader above antennae tha^ at this 
point ; distance between eyes in female rather more than one-third total 
width of head, parafrontals covered with minute bristles, frons about twice 
width of one parafrontal; antennae dark brown ; palpi orange. 

Thorax. Shining green ; three postsutural aerostichal bristles. 

Abdomen. Shining green, evenly covered on dorsum and venter with short 
bristles ; no macrochaetae on margin of second visible segment; hypopygium 
inconspicuous, genitalia as in text-fig. 17 ; in female, abdomen heavily dusted 
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with silver tomentum, and with a dark longitudinal line, apparent in certain 
lights, on second visible segment. 

Wings. Hyaline; basicostal scale yellow ; subcostal sclerite with decumbent, 
dark brown felted pubescence ; squama white. 

Legs. Black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

This widely distributed species is commonest in the Palaearctic and Ethiopian 
Regions, and has probably been more recently introduced into the Oriental, 
Australian, Nearetic, and Neotropical Regions, occurring apparently with least 
frequency in S. America. In temperate climates the fly is comparatively 
harmless, but in Africa and Australia it is one of the species most intimately 
connected with the blowing of wool, and is a very serious pest. Accounts 
of the damage done and methods of prevention used in Australia will be found 
in a series of papers by W. W. and J. Froggatt the most recent of them 
being cited in the list of literature at the end of this paper; an account of 

Text-fig. 17. 



a 



Genitalia of Lucilia sericaia , X 40. 


o, forceps, dorsal view ; 6, penis, lateral view. 


preventive measures employed in Africa has been published recently by 
Smit (1929). This fly is also known to cause myiasis in man. 

L. sericaia shows rather striking regional colour-changes, being bright green 
in Europe and Africa, dull, rather bronzy green in India, and a peculiar coppery 
colour in New Zealand. 

The synonymy of L. basalds Macq. was established by Sdguy (1925); the 
published locality for this species is America, but the type-specimen indicates 
that it comes from Mogador. LucUia flavipennis Macq. is undoubtedly 
L. sericaia, but I have seen no other specimen of this species from Ceylon, 
L. barberi and L. giraviii were synonymized by Tothill (1913), and this has been 
confirmed by Dr. Aldrich. 

Luceua cotbina (Wied.). 

Miutca cuprina Wied., Aubs. Zweifl. Ins. ii, p. 654 (1830). 

*Lueilia arnica R.-D., Myodaires, p. 543 (1830). 

* Lucilia dorsalis R.-D., Myodaires, p, 453 (1830). 
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*LuciHa cleyam H.-JD., me Macq., Myodaires, p. 458 (1830). 

*Lucilia aryyricephala Macq., M6m. Soc. Roy. Agr. Aria Lillo, p. 326 (1846); Dipt. 
Exot. Suppl. i, p. 198 (1846). 

*Muaca fucina Walk., List. Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv, p. 883 (1849). 

Lucilia leucodea Frauenf., Verh. Zool.-bot. Ges. Wien xvii, p. 453. 

*Muaca aereniaaima Walk., Ins. Saund. pt. iv, p. 340 (1852). 

*Muaca lemperata Walk., Ina. Saund. pt. iv, p. 340 (1852). 

Sunmnyia pallifrona Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 258 (1877). 

Lucilia palleacens Snn., Insec. lnscit. Mens. xii. p. 76 (1924). 

Distribution. - Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, 8. Asia, E. Indies, Japan, 
Australia, N. & 8. America. 

Head. Eyes, at point of closest approximation, separated by distance 
equal to three or four times width of third antennal segment ; frons at narrowest 
point about twice*, width of one parafrontal at same point; parafrontals some- 


Ti:xt-fig. 18 . 


Text-fig. 19. 



Lucilia cuprina. 

Fig. 18. Lateral view of abdomen of <$, x 10. 

Fig. 19. - Genitalia, X 35. a, penis, lateral view ; 6, forceps, dorsal view. 


times with line bans outside the frontal bristles in male ; distance between eyes 
in female one-third width of head, parafrontals bare except for frontal bristles, 
frons twice width of one parafrontal. 

Thorax . Shining green ; three postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomtn. Characteristic shape in male (text-fig. 18), shining green in both 
sexes, the sternites and edges of tergites with bunches of long thick hairs : 
hypopygium rather prominent in male, genitalia similar to those of L. sericata , 
but the forceps slimmer and the penis rather different in shape (text-fig. 19). 

Wings . Hyaline, slightly yellow at the base ; basicostal scale yellow ; 
.subcostal sclerite covered with short decumbent yellowish-brown pubescence ; 
squama white. 

Legs. Black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

This species is typically African, but has spread through southern Asia, 
and has been introduced comparatively recently into Australia and N. and S. 
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America. In Africa and Australia it appears to be as harmful to the sheep- 
farmer as L. sericata, and, like this species, it becomes noticeably dull and 
copper- coloured in the Oriental Region, although usually a brilliant green 
in Africa. 

1 have seen a specimen of L. cuprina in the Vienna Museum identified as 
L. leucodes Frauenf. by Brauer and von Bergenstamm, but 1 have not seen the 
type of this species. 

Lucuja regalis (Meig.). 

*Mwtca regalis Mg., S.B. v, p. 54 (1826). 

*CdUiphora longilobata Pand., Rev. Entom. xv, p. 219 (1896). 

Distribution .—Europe : Germany, Austria. Asia : China, Szechuan. 

<$.—Head. Distance between the eyes in male, at point of closest approxima¬ 
tion, three to three and a half times width of third antennal segment; frons 


Text-fig. 20. 



b 

Genitalia of Lucilia regalis, x 54. 



o, penis, lateral view ; 6, forceps, dorsal view. 


at its narrowest twice as wide as one parafrontal; parafrontals with a few fine 
hairs outside frontal bristles; antennae dark brown; palpi tawny to dark 
brown. 

Thorax . Shining green ; three postsutural acrostiehal bristles. 

Abdomen. Second visible segment with a pair of marginal macrochaetae ; 
hypopygium rather prominent, lobes of last stemite long and strongly bristled ; 
male genitalia very characteristic (text-fig. 20), forceps slim and elongate, 
the median pair fused almost to the tip. 

Wings . Hyaline, slightly grey; basicostal scale yellow, subcostal sclerite 
with soft yellowish decumbent hairs ; squama white. 

Legs. Black; middle tibia with two antero-dorsal bristles. 
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Collin (1926) identifies this species with the bngilobata of Stein’s paper (1924), 
but considers that this latter species cannot be the same as that of Pandelle, 
which is described as having no upstanding macrochaetae on the second visible 
abdominal segment; S4guy (1928), after examining Pandelle’s type, is of the 
opinion that the macrochaetae are present, but not very obvious, as the speci¬ 
men is crumpled and poorly chitinized. 

1 have not seen any female specimen which could be referred with certainty 
to this species. 

Lucilia pilosi ventres Kram. 

Lucilia piUnriventris Kram., nec Richards, Ent. Rundseh. xxvii, p. 35 (1910). 

Distribution.- Europe : Prance, Germany, Austria. Asia : China, Szechuan. 

c$.—Head. Eyes in male widely separated, distance between them at point 
of closest approximation equal to length of third antennal segment ; frons 


Text-fig. 21. 



twice width of one parafrontal at narrowest point; parafrontal with numerous 
fine hairs outside frontal bristles ; parafacials with peculiarly glistening silver 
tomentum ; antennae dark brown ; palpi tawny to dark brown. 

Thorax. Shining green ; three postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen. Shining green ; second visible segment without marginal macro¬ 
chaetae ; venter with thick tufts of strong bristles, lobes of last sternite broad 
and heavily bristled; hypopygium projecting slightly, genitalia (text-fig. 21) 
with very well-developed lateral lobes, covered with stiff hairs; median and 
lateral forceps rather hairy. 

Wings . Hyaline; basicostal scale yellow ; subcostal sclerite with soft 
tawny pubescence ; squama white. 

Legs . Black ; middle tibia with two or three antero-dorsal bristles. 
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This species does not appear to be common, but its occurrence in China as 
well as in Europe leads one to think that it may be fairly widely distributed. 
1 have seen three males in the Vienna Museum, one in the Berlin Museum, and a 
long series in the Paris Museum, but no specimen which could with certainty be 
regarded as a female of tliis species ; they are not easily distinguished from those 
of L. richardsi Coll., but the distance between the eyes is probably very wide. 

Luoilla richardsi Collin. 

Lucilia richardsi Collin, Trans. Ent. Soe. Lond., p. 259 (1926). 

Lucilia splendid'a Verr., nec Mg., List. Brit. Dipt., p. 27 (1901). 

Lucitia pilosiventris Richards, nec Kram., Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., p. 255 (1926). 

Distribution. —Europe: England, Prance, Holland, Austria, Dalmatia, 
Illyria, Caucasus. ? N. America. 

gQ'—Head. Eyes in male at point of closest approximation, separated by 
twice width of third antennal segment; frons at its narrowest twice width 
of one parafrontal; frons and parafrontals in female occupy rather more than 

Text-fig. 22. 


a b 

Genitalia of Lucilia richardsi, x 55. 
o, forceps, dorsal view ; b, penis, lateral view. 

one-third total width of head ; parafrontals with a few fine hairs outside the 
frontal bristles in both sexes ; antennae dark brown ; palpi yellow to brown. 

Thorax . Shining blue-green, sometimes with bright coppery reflections, 
three poetsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen . Shining green, rather closely covered with short bristles; no 
definite macrochaetae on margin of second visible segment, but the row of 
bristles in this position tend to be somewhat emphasized; hypopygium in¬ 
conspicuous, but lobes of last sternite haired and rather prominent; genitalia 
characteristic (text-fig. 22), median forceps fused nearly to tip, where they 
separate with a slight bulbous swelling; lateral forceps dark brown, hairy; 
penis elongate. 

Wings. Hyaline ; basicostal scale yellow; subcostal sclerite with yellowish 
felted hairs; squama white. 

Legs. Black; middle tibia with two antero-dorsal bristles in both sexes. 
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Richards (1926), in his paper on British Lucilias, suggested tentatively that 
this species might be L. pilosivmtris Kram., but Collin (1926) pointed out that 
in this latter species the distance between the eyes in the male is very much 
greater, and the sternites more definitely hairy ; he therefore proposed the name 
riduirdsi for the British species with two antero-dorsal bristles to the middle 
tibia. 

Tn the Paris Museum two specimens from Carolina are placed above the label 
“ ignita ” ; they are not the types of Robineau-Desvoidy’s species described 
under Pyrtilia, but one of the specimens appears to be L. richardsl ; further 
data, however, are necessary before the species is considered to be established 
in America. 

Bug ILIA thattxna Snn. 

Lncilia thatunn Snn., Prop. Ent. Sop. Wash, xxviii, p. 132 (1926). 

Distribution . —N. America : Idaho. 

(J?.— Head. Eyes in male separated, at point of closest approximation, 
by a distance slightly less than width of third antennal segment, in female by 


Text-fig. 23. 



Genitalia of Lncilia thatuna , x 54. 
a, penis, lateral view ; 6, forceps, lateral view. 

one-quarter total head-width ; parafrontals in male narrowed and contiguous 
for a short space, with fine hairs outside the frontal bristles, in female equal 
in width to one-quarter width of frons ; tomentum on parafacials silver ; 
antennae dark brown, second segment slightly redidsh ; palpi dark orange. 

Thorax. Shining bine-green, slightly dusted anteriorly ; three po> tsutural 
acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomm . Shining blue-green ; second visible segment with a pair of marginal 
macrochaetae ; venter rather strongly haired ; hypopygiuin inconspicuous ; 
genitalia as in text-fig. 23, hairy. 

Wings. Hyaline ; basicostal scale yellow ; subcostal sclerite with soft, brown 
pubescence ; squama white to light brown. 

Legs. Black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 
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In his description Shannon notes that the propleura is black setose, and 
the back of the head partly so, 

Lucilia clitvia (Walk.). 

*Musca cluvia Walk., List Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv, p. 885 (1849). 

Lucilia pilatei Hough, Zool. Bull, ii, p. 287 (1899). 

? Lucilia problematica Johns., Ann. Ent. Sue. Amer. vi, p. 448 (1913). 

Distribution. —N. America: south-eastern United States. West Indies: Cuba. 

<$Q.~-Head. Eyes separated in male, at point of closest approximation, by 
a distanoe equal to two and a half times width of the third antennal segment, 
in female by rather less than one-quarter total width of head ; frons in female 
about twice width of one parafrontal at narrowest point, parafrontals in 
female with fine setulae outside frontal bristles ; antennae dark brown, second 
segment and base of third slightly rufous ; tomentum silver, becoming rather 


Text-fig. 24. 



C 

Genitalia of Lucilia cluvia , X 40. 

a, penis, lateral view; b, forceps, lateral view ; c, forceps, dorsal view. 

golden about the mouth-region ; palpi orange ; hairs below and behind jowls 
mainly golden, a few black hairs intermixed. 

. Thorax. Shining green, grey-dusted anteriorly ; two postsutural acrostichal 
bristles. 

Abdomen. Shining green; hind margins of second and third segments 
sometimes darkened ; male genitalia as in text-fig. 24, inconspicuous. 

Wings. Hyaline; basicostal scale yellow; subcostal selerite with soft 
golden pubescence ; squama white to light brown. 

Legs. Brown ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

Litoilia silvabum (Meig.). 

Musca dilvarum Mg., S.B. v, p. 53 (1826). 

? Lucilia brunnicosa R.-D., Myod., p. 459 (1830). 

*Oneakt lucilioides v. d. W., Biol. Ontr.-Amer., Dipt, ii, p. 288 (1896). 

Lucilia nigripal/pis Towns., Smiths. Misc. Coll. Ii, p. 120 (1908). 

Bufolucilia silvanim (Mg.) Towns., Proe. U.S. Nat. Mus. Ivi, p. 542 (1919), 

Distribution,— Europe, Japan, N. America, 
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<J$.— Head. Frons in male at narrowest point slightly broader than one 
parafrontal, in female rather more than twice this width; eyes separated in 
male, at point of nearest approximation, by twice width of third antennal 
segment, in female separated by one-third total width of head ; antennae 
and palpi dark brown. 

Thorax. Shining green ; three postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen. Shining green ; a pair of well-developed rnacrochaetae on margin 
of second visible segment and numerous rnacrochaetae on margins of third 
and on fourth visible segments ; hypopygium slightly projecting from abdomen ; 
genitalia (text -fig. 25) characteristic of the species. 

Wings . Hyaline ; basicostal scale black ; subcostal sclerite with soft, felted, 
decumbent, dark brown pubescence ; squama white. 

Legs. Black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 


Text-fig. 25. 



c 

Genitalia of Lucilia silvarnm, x 40. 
a. penis, lateral view : 5, forceps, lateral view ; c, forceps, dorsal view. 


The species is common in Europe and N. America, and has frequently been 
confused with L. bufonivora Mon. The identity of L. brunnicosa R.-l). was 
suggested by Hough, but the original description does not agree very well 
with the present species. L. nigripalpis Tns. was synonymized by Tot-hill, 
and this has been confirmed in a letter from Dr. Aldrich. 

T have seen one specimen of L. silvarum in the Paris Museum labelled 
regalis Mg., determined by Macquart ; the locality given is 8. Africa, but it 
is not very likely that L. silvarnm has established itself there. 

Lucilia bufonivora Mon. 

Lucilia bufonivoi'a Mon., Bull. Dep. Nord, Lille, viii, p. 25 (1876). 

Bufolucilia bufonivora (Mon.) Tns., Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. lvi, p. 542 (1910), 

Lucilia elongata Snn., Insec. Inscif. Mens, xii, p. 76 (1924). 

Distribution .—Europe ; N. America : Oregon, Washington ; China. 

(J$.— Head. Frons in male only slightly narrowed, about twice the width 
of one parafrontal at narrowest point; distance between eyes, at point of 
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nearest approximation, equal to twice width of third antennal segment; frons 
projects somewhat from general level of head ; antennae dark brown ; palpi 
dirty yellow to dark brown ; distance botween eyes in female equal to one- 
quarter total head-width, frons twice width of one parafrontal. 

Thorax. Shining green ; bristles long and strong, two postsutural acrostichals. 

Abdomen. Shining green ; strongly bristled, second visible segment with 
a row of well-developed marginal macrochaetae, venter and dorsum of third 
and fourth visible segments well bristled; hypopygium not prominent; 
genitalia (text-fig. 26) differ from those of L. silvarum in that the lateral forceps 
are almost straight and rounded apieally. 

Wings. Greyish, the colour rather intensified towards base; basicostal 
scale black ; subcostal sclerite with dark brown, felted, decumbent pubescence ; 
squama white, sometimes slightly infuscated. 

Legs. Black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

Lucilia bufonivora has for long been known as a parasite of toads, but until 
recently it was considered to be identical with L. silvarum , and the parasitic 


Text-fig. 26 . 



c 


a 



Genitalia of Lucilia bufonivora , x 52. 
a, forceps, dorsal view ; 6, forceps, lateral view ; e, penis, lateral view. 


habit in the larval stage was thought to be sporadic. Lestage (1925) separated 
L. bufonivora on anatomical characters, noting that this species has only 
two postsutural acrostichal bristles, while L. silvarum had three, and that 
there was a definite difference between the genitalia in the shape of the lateral 
forceps. The former character is not entirely reliable, as the chaetotaxy is 
rather variable in each species, but there is a further distinction in the shape 
of the head of the male, the sides of the frons being more nearly parallel, and 
the frons itself more protuberant in L. bufonivora than in L. silvarum. In 
the females the distance between the eyes is definitely less in the former than 
in the latter species. 

Villeneuve (1914) is of the opinion that L. bufonivora is in the process of 
becoming established as a distinct species, and Mercier (1928) would refer to 
it-as an * espice jointive. \ 
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I have examined a male specimen from Washington determined by Dr. Aldrich 
as L. elongata Snn., and am satisfied that it is identical with European specimens 
of L. bufonivora, although Seguy (1925) suggests that L. elongata is a good 
species. 

There are numerous references to the parasitic habit of the larva in Europe ; 
Stadler (1930) gives a good account of the attack on toads and development 
of the larvae, and gives references to earlier papers. (His specimens were 
determined as L. silvarum (Mg.), but this is almost certainly a mistake.) 

Lucilia caeruleiviridis Macq. 

* Lucilia caeruleiviridis Macq., M6m. Soc. Sci. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 133 (1855); Dipt. 

Exot. Suppl. v, p. 113 (1855). 

Lucilia australis Tns., Smiths. Misc. Coll, li, p. 122 (1908). 

Lucilia oculata Tns., Smiths. Misc. Coll, li, p. 123 (1908). 

Distribution N. America : United States. 

g^.—Head. Eyes in male very nearly contiguous, separated at point of 
closest approach by much compressed parafrontals, in female separated by 
rather less than one-quarter total head-width; frons in male entirely obliterated 


Text-pio. 27 




Genitalia of Lucilia caeruleiviridis , x 52. 


o, penis, lateral view; 5, forceps, lateral view ; c, forceps, dorsal view. 


for a short space, in female about twice width of one parafrontal; parafrontals 
and parafacials covered with silver tomentum, the former bare except for the 
frontal bristles ; antennae reddish brown, darker at the base ; palpi orange. 

Thorax . Shining green ; tivo postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen. Shining green ; genitalia inconspicuous (text-fig. 27). 

Wings . Hyaline; basicostal scale pale yellow to dark brown ; subcostal 
sclerite with soft golden pubescence. 

Legs. Dark brown ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

This species may readily be recognised in the male sex by the closely approxi¬ 
mated eyes and the golden pubescence on the subcostal sclerite. Macquart’s 
type is a female, but there is no doubt about its identity with L. australis Tns., 
as determined by Aldrich. 

WNN. JOURN.—^OOLOGY, VOL, XXXVTII 
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The female of L. cluvia Walk, is very similar to this species, but may be 
distinguished from it by the grey dusting between the humeri, numerous 
golden hairs below and behind the jowls, and series of minute setulae on the 
parafrontals outside the frontal bristles; in the female of L. caeruleiviridis 
the dorsum of the thorax is shining green anteriorly, the beard black, although 
intermixed with a few pale hairs, and the setulae on the parafrontals are very 
difficult to see, and may often be entirely absent. 

Hough (1899) suggested that this species was a synonym of L. sericata Mg. 

Lucilia mexicana Macq. 

*Lucilia mexicana Macq., Mem. Soc. Sci. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 300 (1843); Dipt. 

Exot. ii, pt. 3, p. 143 (1843). 

Lucilia unicolor Tns,, Smiths. Misc. Coll, li, p. 121 (1908). 

Lucilia infuscata Tns., Smiths. Misc. Coll, li, p. 123 (1908). 

Distribution. N. America : Mexico, British Columbia. S. America : Guate¬ 
mala, Paraguay, French Guiana. 

Head . Eyes in male, at point of closest approximation, separated by 
a distance equal to the width of third segment of antenna; frons almost 


Text-fig. 28 . 



b 

Genitalia of Lucilia mexicana , x 66. 
a, penis, lateral view ; 6, forceps, dorsal view. 


obliterated at one point; in female eyes separated by one-quarter total head- 
width, frons twice width of one parafrontal; parafrontals with fine hairs outside 
the frontal bristles ; tomentum of face grey ; antennae dark brown, slightly 
rufous at the base ; palpi yellow. 

Thorax. Shining green, two postsutural acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen. Shining green; hypopygium inconspicuous; genitalia (text- 
fig. 28) with median forceps wide-spread at the tips, rather as in L. illustris, 
but more heavily chitinized, lateral forceps more flexible than in L. illustris . 

Wings . Hyaline, slightly infuscated basally; basicostal scale dark brown 
to black ; subcostal sclerite with dark brown decumbent pubescence; squama 
Slightly infuscated. 
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Legs. Black ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

This species appears to be confined to the southern Nearctic and northern 
Neotropical regions. 

Luoilia extmia (Wied.). 

*Muaca eximia Wied., Zool. Mag. p. 53 (1819); Ausser. zweifl. Ins. ii, p. 399 (1830). 
*Mueca ochricomia Wied., par/., Ausser. zweifl. Ins. ii, p. 408 (1830). 

Lucilia ruficornia Macq., M6m. Soc. Roy. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 326 (1846); Dipt, 
exot. Suppl. i, p. 198 (1846). 

* Lucilia punctipennis Macq., M4m. Soc. Roy. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 216 (1848); 

Dipt. Exot. Suppl. iii, p. 56 (1848). 

*Muaca inaulaHa Walk., Ins. Saund. iv, p. 340 (1852). 

*Somomyia aylphida Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 45 (1877). 

*Somomyia mutabilis Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 248 (1877). 

*Somomyia puebleneia Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 250 (1877). 

*tfomomyia orenoquimx Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 253 (1877). 

*Somomyia amazona Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 255 (1877). 

Lucilia hirtiforcepa Snn., Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash, xxviii, p. 153 (1926). 

Distribution. — Southern North America, West Indies, Central and S. America. 
<J$. Head. Eyes separated, in male by distance equal to width of third 
antennal segment, in female by one-quarter total head-width ; parafrontals in 


Text-fig. 29 



a . forceps, lateral view ; 5, penis, lateral view. 


male contiguous for a short space, in female each equal in width to one-naif of 
frons, covered with silvery-gold tomentum ; frons in male obliterated for a 
short space, in female parallel-sided, brownish black, shining blue-green at 
vertex, reddish above point of insertion of antennae ; parafacials, face, and 
jowls covered with golden tomentum, the margin of the epistome testaceous, 
antennae orange to brown, frequently particoloured ; palpi orange. 

Thorax . Shining green to purple, silver-dusted anteriorly ; two postsutural 
acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen . Shining green to purple ; male hypopygium inconspicuous ; 
male genitalia characteristic, the forceps slim and hairy (text-fig. 29). 

Wings. Hyaline; basicostal scale dark brown; subcostal sclerite covered 
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with decumbent brown pubescence; squama in male light brown, in female 
white; halteresorange. 

Legs. Dark brown ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

L. eximia Wied. is the commonest and most widely spread of the S. American 
species. The unique type is a female in the Vienna Museum, and the two 
female cotypes of L. ochricomis (Wied.) also belong to L. eximia. There are 
also some specimens in the Vienna Museum determined by Wiedemann as 
Musca putrida F.; some of these are L. eximia and the remainder L. cchri - 
comis, but it is impossible to settle the identity of Fabricius’s species without 
examining his type-specimen. 

Lucilia rica Snn. 

Lueilia rica Snn., Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash, xxviii, p. 132 (1926). 

Distribution. — Antigua. West Indies : Porto Rico. 

d$.—Head. Eyes in male closely approximated, anterior facets slightly 
enlarged, in female separated by distance equal to one-quarter total width 
of head; parafrontals in male touching for a short distance, reduced to two 
fine lines, in female each parafrontal equal to one-half width of frons, silver- 
dusted in both sexes; frons black, obliterated for a short distance in male, - 
parallel-sided in female ; parafacials, face, and jowls grey-dusted ; antennae 
brown to brownish orange ; palpi orange. 

Thorax. Shining blue-green, lightly silver-dusted anteriorly; two postsutural 
acrostichal bristles. 

Abdomen. Shining blue-purple ; male hypopygium inconspicuous ; genitalia 
very similar to those of L. eximia Wied. 

Wings. Hyaline, grey-tinted ; basicostal scale brown ; subcostal sclerite 
covered with sparse brown decumbent pubescence ^ squama in male brown, 
in female dirty white ; halteres brownish yellow. 

Legs. Dark brown, middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

It is possible that Somomyia soulouquina Big. and 8. semiviolacm Big., 
both described from specimens taken in the West Indies, belong to this species. 
The types, however, arc females and in very bad condition, rendering certain 
determination impossible.’ The type of Robineau-Desvoidy’s species L. azurea 
is in the Paris Museum. It was redescribed by S6guy (1928); the locality 
on the label is Saint-Sever (Landes). After examining the specimen, I have 
come to the conclusion that it belongs to one of the S. American species. The 
specimen seems to me to approximate most closely to L. rimy but as there 
is a certain amount of doubt as to the locality from which the specimen originated 
I hesitate to use the name azurea for L. rica Snn. Bezzi, in the ‘ Palaearctic 
Catalogue’, places Robineau-Desvoidy’s name as a synonym of L. caesar (L.). 

Lucilia ibis Snn. 

Lucilia ibis Snn., Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash, xxviii, p. 132 (1926). 

Distribution. — Peru, 
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cj$.—j Head. Eyes in male closely approximated, anterior facets slightly 
enlarged, in female separated by distance equal to rather less than one-quarter 
total head-width; frons in male partly obliterated, in female twice to three 
times width of one parafrontal, black, slightly reddish above antennae ; para- 
frontals in male contiguous for a short distance, reduced to two fine lines, 
in female metallic blue-green for one-third of their length from vertex down¬ 
wards, thence silver-dusted ; parafacials and jowls silver-grey dusted, often 
reddish in appearance ; antennae dark brown, lighter at base of third segment; 
palpi orange. 

Thorax. Shining blue-green to purple, two postsutural aerostichal bristles; 
chaetotaxy well developed. 

Abdomen. Shining blue-green to purple, the posterior margins of the segments 
sometimes dark-banded; male genitalia very similar to those of L. eximia{ Wied.). 

Wings. Grey, hyaline, more or less indefinitely infuseated towards base 
and very slightly clouded along the costa ; basicosta dark brown ; subcostal 
sclerite covered with soft brown decumbent pubescence ; squama dark brown 
in both sexes. 

Legs. Black : middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

I have not seen the types of this species, but have redescribed it from a series 
of specimens which appear to agree fairly well with Shannon’s original 
description. 

Lucilia ochricornis (Wied.). 

*Musca ochricornis Wied., part, y Assser. Zweifl. Ins. li, p. 408 (LK30). 

* Lucilia aubrectinevr is Macq., Mem. Sue. Sci. Agrie. Arts Lille, p. 223 (1851); Dipt. 

Exot. Suppl. iv, p. 250 (1851). 

Distribution. —Brazil, Argentina. 

<$$.--Head. Eyes in male separated by distance equal to one-half or rather 
more than one-half width of third antennal segment, in female by one-quarter 
total width of head; frons in male obliterated for a short space, in female 
parallel-sided, reddish black to black, metallic blue green at vertex ; para- 
frontals in male contiguous for a short distance, much narrowed towards 
vertex, in female one parafrontal equal to half width of frons, silver-dusted 
in both sexes ; parafacials, face, and jowls silver-dusted, the colour sometimes 
becoming golden reddish around the epistome ; antennae dark brown, some¬ 
times deep orange, second segment slightly reddish ; palpi orange. 

Thorax . Shining bluish green to purple; two postsutural aerostichal bristles; 
chaetotaxy well developed. 

Abdomen. Shining blue-green to purple ; posterior margin of second visible 
segment with rather long marginal bristles lying flat on third visible segment; 
male hypopygium inconspicuous, genitalia very similar to those of L. eximia 
(Wied.). 

Wings. Hyaline, very slightly darkened at the base ; basicostal scale dark 
brown to black, subcostal sclerite with dark brown decumbent pubescence; 
squama dark brown in both sexes. 
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The male type of this species is in the Vienna Museum, and there are two 
further males and a series of females in the Berlin Museum. Two speoimens 
among the latter sex have white squamae, and may be considered to belong to 
L. eximia (Wied.). 

LuCILIA PUBPURASCEN8 (Walk.). 

*Mu8ca purpurascens Walk., Trane. Linn. Soc. xvii, p. 355 (1836). 

*Lucilia brunnicomis Macq., M6m. Soc*. Sci. Agric. Arts Lille, p. 299 (1843); Dipt. 

Exot. ii, pt. 3, p. 142 (1843). 

*Lucilia violacea Macq., nec Gimrn., M6m. Soc. Sci. Ague. Arts Lille, p. 99 (1847); 

Dipt. Exot. Suppl. ii, p. 83 (1847). 

*&omomyia pattidibetsis Big., Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (5) vii, p. 247 (1877). 

? Lttcilia praescia G.-T., Boll. Mus. Torino viii, no. 147, p. 4 (1893). 

Lueilia ocularis Snn., Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash, xxviii, p. 132 (1926). 

Distribution. —N. America: Mexico, Costa Rica. S. America: Brazil, 
Guatemala, Bolivia, Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, Argentina. 

Text-fig. 30. 


b 

Genitalia of L. purpurascensy x 60. 
o, penis, lateral view ; 6, forceps, dorsal view. 

< fty.—Head . Eyes in male completely contiguous for a short space, the upper 
anterior facets rather larger than the lower and posterior ones; in female 
eyes separated by rather more than one-fifth of head-width ; parafrontals and 
parafacials reddish with slight silvery tomentum, the former bare except for 
the frontal bristles ; antennae dull light brown, lighter at base of third segment; 
palpi yellow. 

Thorax . Dark purple, dusted anteriorly ; two postsutural acrostichal bristles. 
Pro- and post-thoracic spiracles brown, somewhat enlarged. 

Abdomen. Dark purple ; genitalia as in text-fig. 30, inconspicuous. 

Wings. Hyaline ; costal, proximal part of subcostal, and basal cells heavily 
infuscated (the degree of infuscation varies, however); basicostal scale dark 
brown to black; subcostal sclerite with decumbent dark brown pubescence; 
squama deeply infuscated. 

Legs. Dark brown ; middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 
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This is a striking and easily recognizable species; apart from the types 
examined, I have seen specimens of L. ocularis Snn. determined by Aldrich 
after comparison with the type; all the species identified by v. der Wulp in 
the f Biologia Centrali- Americana ’ as Calliphora praescia G.-T. belong here. 

List of names which have, at one time or another, been 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE GENUS LuCJLJA . | 

accmcta Wied. ( Musca), Brauer and v. Bergenstamm (1891) place this species 
in Lucilia, presumably having seen the type ; probably a Phvrmia. 
*albipennis Meig. (. Musca), not a Lucilia, although given as a synonym of 
L. caesar L. in ‘ Palaearctic Catalogue ’. 

*anchorata Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia chloropyga Wied., 
according to a label on the type in Villeneuve’s handwriting. 
anulipes Rond. (Lucilia), probably not a Lucilia. 

*arcuata Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Chrysomyia albiceps Wied., part., and 
Chrysomyia putoria Wied., part. 

*argenticeps Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia cyanea F 
*argentifera Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Orthellia caesarion Mg., not of 
L. comicina. 

argentina Big. (Somomyia), type apparently lost. 

*as8iniensis Big. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia fernandica Macq. 
(Aubertin, 1931). 

*atrifacies Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Orthellia coerulea Wied. (Aubertin, 
1933). 

*aztequina Big. (Somomyia), belongs to the subfamily Chrysomiinae. 
ballardi Patt. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia ligurriens Wied. ? (Aubertin, 
1931). 

*barbata Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia rufifacies Macq. 

*barbigera Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia chloropyga Wied. according 
to a label on the type in Villeneuve’s handwriting. 
basifera Walk. (Lucilia), type missing ; probably not a Lucilia. 

Hengalensis R.-D. (Lucilia), a synonym of Orthellia lauta Wied. (Aubertin, 1933). 
*bipuncta Wied. (Musca), a. Pyrellia, not a Lucilia as suggested by Jaennickt 
(1867). 

birmanen6i8 Big. (Somomyia), type missing ; probably not a Lucilia . 
bivittala Dol. (Lucilia), a Calliphora according to van der Wulp (1896). 

*6 oersiana Big. (Somomyia), a good species of Orthellia (Aubertin, 1933). 
*borb<men8i8 Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia cyanea F. (Aubertin, 
1931). 

brevigaster Macq. (Lucilia), probably not a Lucilia. 

*brurmipes Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia cyanea F. (Aubertin, 
1931). 

t An asterisk indicates that the type .specimen has been examined by the author. 
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*caeruleifrons Macq. (Lucilia), an Orthellia (Aubertin, 1933). 

*caeruleocincta Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Strongyloneura delectans Walk. 
apud Senior-White in litt . 

*caeruleolimbata Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Hemipyrettia ligurriens Wied. 
(Aubertin, 1931). 

caeruleovirens Rond. ( Compsomyia), possibly a I/ucilia. 

*caffra Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of OrtheUia boersiana Big. (Aubertin, 1933). 
*callipes Big. (Somomyia), belongs to the subfamily Chrysomyiinae . 
*carolinensis R.-D. (Lucilia), a synonym of Orthellia caesarian Mg., not O. corni- 
cina as given by Aldrich (1905). 

*chloris Hal. (Lucilia), a synonym of Orthellia caesarion Mg. (Aubertin, 1933). 
coerulea Wied. (Musca), an Orthellia, not a Lucilia as given by Senior-White 
(1926). 

compar R.-D. (Lucilia), a synonym of Orthellia cornicina Mg. according to 
Hough (1899). 

curvipes Thoms. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia. 

*cyaneocincta Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia meyaccphala F. 
*ditissima Walk. (Musca), belongs to the subfamily Rhiniinae. 

* dives Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia megacephala F. 
durvillei Macq. (Lucilia), a Chrysomyia, according to Brauer (1899). 
dux Eschh. (Musca), a Chrysomyia according to many authors. 

*elegans Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Chrysomyia chloropyga Wied. (Brauer, 
1899). 

esmeralda Big. (Somomyia), type apparently missing. 

*eximia R.-D., wee Wied. (Lucilia), a synonym of Orthellia lauta Wied. (Aubertin, 
1933). 

fasciata Macq. (Lucilia), a Chrysomyia (Austen, 1906). 
fergusom Patt. (Lucilia), a Hemipyrellia (Malloch, 1927). 

*fernandica Macq. (Lucilia), a Hemipyrellia (Aubertin, 1931). 

*j flavicalyptrata Macq. (Lucilia), an Orthellia (Aubertin, 1933). 

' Jtaviceps Macq. (Lucilia), a Chrysomyia (Austen, 1906). 
flavidipennis Macq. (Lucilia), probably an Orthellia . 

*jlavigem Big. (Somomyia), belongs to the subfamily Chrysmnyiinae. 

*fortunuta Walk. (Musca), a synonym of Hemipyrellia ligurriens Wied. (Auber¬ 
tin, 1931). 

*fulvicornis Big., nec R.-D. (Lucilia), Villeneuve (1926) places this species in 
the genus Phumosia, subgenus Stenophumosia. 
fulvicorms R.-D., nec Big. (Lucilia), possibly a Lucilia. 

*fulvinota Big. (Somomyia), belongs to subfamily Chrysomyiinae . 
fvlvipes Lw. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia . 

fuscanipennis Macq. (Lucilia), a Chrysomyia according to Brauer (1899). 
fuscipennis F. (Musca), not a Lucilia, from the description. 

*fuscocinda Big. (Somomyia), belongs to subfamily Rhiniinae . 
germdm R’-T). (Lucilia), probably a Phortnia. 
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gratio8a Big. ( Somomyia ), type apparently missing. 
guineensis Wied. (Musca), possibly an Orthellia. 

*heraea Walk. (Musca), a synonym of Orthellia caesarian Mg. (Aubertin, 1933). 
hyacinthina R.-D. (Lucilia), according to Hough (1900), a synonym of Hemi- 
lucilia segmentaria F. 

*incisuralis Macq. (Lucilia), a Chrysomyia. 

*ind/ica R.-i). (Lucilia), an Orthellia (Aubertin, 1933). 

Hnfumuta Big. (Somomyia), type-specimen so damaged as to be unrecognizable , 
probably not a Lucilia. 

*intrahens Walk. (Musca), a synonym of Orthellia coerulia Wied. (Aubertin, 
1933). 

*inventrix Walk. (Lucilia), Malloch (1923) has made this species the genotype 
of PyreUina. 

leonardi Weyenb. (Lucilia), probably not a Lucilia . 

*ligurriens Wied (Musca), a Hemipyrellia (Aubertin, 1931). 
luteicomis Jaenn. (Lucilia), type missing ; according to Brauer and von 
Bergenstamm (1893), a Lucilia . 

*madagascariaisis Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia cyanea F. 
(Aubertin, 1931). 

*manji?iata Macq. (Lucilia), according to Seguv (1928 )—Chrysomyia albiccps 
Wied. . probably a Chrysomyia. 

*melanifua Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia rufifacies Macq. (Bezzi, 
1927). 

*?nelanorhina Big. (Somomyia). an Orthellia. 
mera Sun. (Lucilia), a Lucilia, but cannot place it with certainty. 
meridtnsis Macq. (Lucilia), according to Brauer (1899) a Pyrellia . 

*micro 2 )ogon Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomia rufifacies Macq. (Does 
not belong to the C. megactphala group.) 

*mollis Walk. (Musca), type a headless female ; a Lucilia , but unidentifiable. 
*monlevidensis Big. (Somomyia), belongs to the subfamily Chrysomyiinae. 
morilli Towns. (Lucilia), according to Tothill (1913), a synonym of Orthellia 
comicina Mg. 

?nunda Wied. (Musca), belongs to subfamily Rhiniinae. 
nigriceps Macq. (Lucilia), probably not a Lucilia. 

*nigrina Big. (Somomyia), a species of Phormia. 

nigrocoervlea Macq. (Lucilia), probably not a Lucilia. 

*nigrofasciata Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Chrysomyia albiceps Wied., part., 
and Chrysomyia putoria Wied., part. 

*nitidifacies Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Orthellia chalybea Wied. (Aubertin, 
1933). 

*nubiana Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia albiceps Wied. 
nubipennis Rond. (Lucilia), according to Hough (1900), a synonym of Hemi- 
lucilia segmentaria F. 

occidentalis Son. (Lucilia), a nomen nudum . 
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orienkdis Macq. (Lucilia) s a synonym of Chrysornyia rufifacies Macq. 
*pagodina Big. ( Somomyia ), a Hemipyrellia (Aubertin, 1931). 
parensis Macq. (Lucilia), possibly a Lucilia, but not L . caesar L. (Hough, 
1900); perhaps L. ochricomis Wied. 
pavonina Schin. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia. 

*peronii R.-D. (Lucilia), an OrtheUia (Aubertin, 1933). 
peruviana R.-D. (Lucilia), probably not a Lucilia . 

*pfeifferi Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysornyia megacephala F. according 
to a note on the type in Villeneuve's handwriting. Also Patton (1925). 
*phellia Walk. (Musca), a synonym of Hemipyrellia pulchra Wied. (Patton, 
1922 a). 

philippensis Macq. (Lucilia), very probably an OrtheUia . 
picicrus Thoms. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia. 

*pictifacies Big. (Somomyia), belongs to subfamily Rhiniinae . 

*pinguis Walk. (Lucilia), a Chrysornyia (Aubertin, 1932). 
porticola Thoms. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia. 

primaveris Snn. & del Ponte (Lucilia), a Lucilia, but cannot place it with 
certainty. 

princeps Rond. (Lucilia), probably a Lucilia, but not L. caesar L. as suggested 
by Hough (1900). 

pubens Macq. (Lucilia), may be a Lucilia. 

*puella Mg. (Musca), a synonym of OrtheUia caesarian Mg. (Aubertin, 1933). 

*pulchra Wied. (Musca), a Hemipyrellia (Malloch, 1926). 

*punctifera Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysornyia putoria Wied. according 
to a label on the type in Villeneuve’s handwriting. 
quadrisignata Thoms. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia . 
quieta G.-T. (Lucilia), probably a Lucilia. 

*rectinervis Big. (Somomyia), an unidentifiable Lucilia . 

*rectinevris Macq. 1851, nec 1855 (Lucilia), an unrecognizable Lucilia. 
*rectinevris Macq. 1855, nec 1851 (Lucilia), a synonym of OrtheUia peronii R.-D., 
part., & Lucilia , part, (headless). 

*rubiginosa Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Strongyloneura dotata Walk, apud 
Senior-White in litt. 

*rubrifrons Macq. (Lucilia), belongs to the subfamily Chrysomiinae. 
ruficeps Macq., nec Meig. (Lucilia), very probably belongs to subfamily 
Rhiniinae. 

*ruficorms Macq. 1847, nec 1846 (Lucilia), a synonym Hemipyrellia pulchra 
Wied. (Patton, 1922). 

*rufigena Big. (Somomyia), 1 male eotype, a synonym of Phormia regina Mg. 
(Hough, 1899); 1 male and 1 female cotype Myiophasia metcUUcaTowns., 
apud Aldrich in litt. 

rufipalpis Jaenn. (Lucilia), type apparently missing; according to Brauer 
and von Bergenstamm (1893) a CaUiphora, according to Hough (1899) 
a synonym of Phormia regina Mg. 
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*rupicola Big. (Somomyia), a synonym of Phormia regina Mg. (Hough, 1899). 
*saffranea Big. ( Somomyia), a synonym of Chrysomyia megacephala F. (Patton, 
1925). 

senegalensis Macq. ( Lucilia ), may be a Lucilia. 

*smaragdosaphira Big. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia cyanea F. (Ville- 
neuve, 1915). 

smaragdula R.-D. (Lucilia), possibly Lucilia eximia Wied. 

*solaia Walk. (Musca), a synonym of Hemipyrellia ligurriens Wied. (Aubertin, 
1931). 

8pekei Jaenn. (Lucilia), type apparently missing ; according to Brauer and 
von Bergenstamm (1893), a Pyrellia. 
apinicmta Hough (Lucilia), belongs to " Lucilia sericata ” group. 
stigmaticalis Thoms. (Lucilia), according to Hough (1899) a synonym of 
Phormia regina Mg. 

*#itrrepens Walk. (Lucilia), a Pyrellia. 
taeniaria Thoms. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia . 
taeniala Big. (Somomyia), a Chrysomyia . 

*taeniops Big. (Lucilia), a synonym of Hemipyrellia fernandica Macq., part., 
and of H. cyanea F., part. (Villeneuve, 1915). 

*tagaliana. Big. (Somomyia), a Hemipyrellia (Aubertin, 1931). 

*tasmaniensis Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of Chrysomyia rufifacies Macq. 
tejgvlaria Wied. (Musca), probably not a Lucilia. 

terrae-novae Macq. (Lucilia), according to Hough (1899) a synonym of Phormia 
regina Mg. 

Hestaceifacies Macq. (Lucilia), synonym of Chrysomyia albiceps Wied. 
*thala88ina Mg. (Musca), a synonym of Phormia regina Mg., not of Lucilia 
silvarum Mg. as given in the ‘ Palaearctic Catalogue \ 

Himorensis R.-D. (Lucilia), a synonym of OrtheUia coerulea Wied. (Aubertin, 
1933). 

turbida Wied. (Musca), very probably a Calliphora. 
varians Wied. (Musca), possibly a Lucilia. 

*varipalpis Macq. (Lucilia), according to Seguy (1928) — Chrysomyia albiceps 
Wied. 

*mripe8 Macq. (Lucilia), a Chrysomyia, subgenus MicrocaUiphora. 

*versicolor Big. (Somomyia), according to Senior-White in lilt, a synonym of 
Strongyloneura selecta Walk. 
violacea Gimm., nec Macq. (Lucilia), may be a Lucilia. 
vidaceinitens Rond. (Compsomyia), possibly a Lucilia. 
virens Wied, (Musca), subfamily Rhiniinae. 

*viridiceps Macq. (Lucilia), a synonym of OrtheUia coerulea (Aubertin, 1933). 
*viridifrons Macq. (Lucilia), female cotypes the same as OrtheUia indica R.-D. ; 
male cotypes the same as OrtheUia trita Walk. (Aubertin, 1933). 
vittata Macq. (Lucilia), not a Lucilia. 
xanthomera Rond. (Somomyia), probably not a Lucilia. 
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argentina Big., 427. 
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Calliphora, 390. 
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capensis R.-D., 411. 
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Ohrysomyia, 390. 
cluvia Walk., 397, 418, 422. 

('oerulia Wied., 428. 

CoULiiN, 391, 401, 
compar R.-D., 428. 

Comp8omyia , 390. 

con8obrina Macq., 402. 

craggii Patt., 408. 

cuprina Wied., 393, 394, 397, 412. 

curvipes Thorns., 428. 

cyaneocincta Big., 428. 

eyaneo-marginata Macq., 406, 407 

Dasylucilia , 895. 

ditissima Bezzi, nec Walk., 399. 

ditissima Walk., nec Bezzi, 400, 428. 

dives Big., 428. 

dorsalis R.-D., 412. 

durvillei Macq., 428. 

dux Eschh., 428. 

elegans Macq., nec R.-D., 428. 

elegans R.-D nec Macq., 413. 

elongata Snn., 419, 421. 

equestris Mg., 402. 

esmeralda Big., 428. 

eximia R.-D., nec Wied., 428. 

eximia Wied., nec R.-D., 394,395,398,423. 

fasciata Macq., 428. 
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flavieomis Mall., 397, 410. 
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flavipennis Macq., nec Kram., 404, 411, 
412. 

fortunate Walk., 428. 

Francilia , 392* 395, 398. 
fratema Macq., 402. 

Froggatt, 393. 
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fucina Walk., 413, 
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fulvinota Big., 428. 
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fumicosta Mall., 392, 396, 399. 
fuscanipennis Macq., 428. 
fuscipennis F., 428. 
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giraulti Tns., 411, 412. 

Girschner, 390. 
graphita Snn., 394, 396, 410. 
gratiosa Big., 429. 
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heraea Walk., 429. 

Herms, 393. 

hirtiforceps Snn., 423. 

Hold away, 393. 

Hough, 391. 

Howard, 393. 
hyaeinthina R.-D., 429. 

ibis Snn., 395, 398, 424. 
ignita R.-D., 417. 

illustris, 179, 392, 393, 394, 396, 402. 

mcisuralis Macq., 429. 

indica R.-D., 429. 

indueta Walk., 406. 

mfernalis Vill., 392, 396, 404. 

mfumata Big., 429. 

mfuscata, Tns., 422. 

inscribens Walk., 406. 

inmlaris Walk., 423. 

intrahens Walk., 429. 

inventrix Walk., 429 

japomca Big., 408, 409. 
jeddensis Big., 400. 

Kramer, 391. 
krameri S6g., 403, 404. 

Laake, 393. 
lagyra Walk., 411. 
leonardi Weyenb., 429. 
lepida R.-D., 402. 
leucodes Frauenf., 413, 414. 
hgurriens Wied., 429. 
longilobato Pand., 414, 415. 

Luciiia, 395. 

Luciliella, 392, 395. 
lucilioides v. der Wulp, 418. 
luteicomis Jaenn., 429. 

Macquart, 390. 
madaga^cariensu Macq., 429. 
Malloch, 391, 392, 401. 
manducator Panz. ( Hym .), 393. 
rnarginata Macq., 429. 
marginifera Walk., 406. 

Meiqek, 390. 
melanifera Big., 429. 
melanorhina Big., 429. 
mera Snn., 429. 

Mercier, 420. 
jneridensis Macq., 429, 


metilia Walk., 406. 
mexicana Macq., 398, 422. 
micropogon Big., 429. 
mollis Walk., 429. 
montevidensis Big., 429. 
morilli Towns., 429. 
munda Wied., 429. 
muralis Walk., 402. 

Musca, 390. 

Muscae nobiles, 390. 
inutabilis Big., 423. 

Nansoma {Hym.), 393. 
nebulusa Big., 406, 407, 408. 
nigrieeps Macq., 429. 
nigrwosta Mall., 392, 405, 406. 
nigrina Big., 429. 
nigripalpis Tns., 418, 419. 
nigrocaerulia Macq., 429 
mgrofasciata Macq., 429 
mtescens Walk., 406. 
mtidifac'tes Big., 429. 
nobilis Mg., 411. 
nosocomiorum Dol., 406, 407. 
tiubiana Big., 429. 
nnbipennw Rond., 429. 

obesa Big., 408, 409. 
occidentals Snn., 430. 
ochrioornis Wied., 394, 398, 426. 
uchricomis Wied., 423, 424. 
ocularis Snn., 426, 427. 
oculata Tns., 421. 
orenoquina Big., 423. 
oruntalis Macq., 430 
Orthellia, 390. 

pachyrnosa Patt., 408. 
pachysoma Big., 408. 
pagodina Big., 430. 
pallescens Snn., 413. 
pallidiba8is Big., 426. 
pallifrons Big., 413. 
papuensis Macq., 394, 396, 406. 
parensis Macq., 430. 
parvula Mg., 402, 403. 

Patton, 391. 
pavonina Schin., 430 
poronii R.-D., 430. 
peruviana R.-D., 430. 
pfcijferi Big., 430. 

Phoenicia, 392, 395. 
phelhu Walk., 430. 
philippensis Macq., 430. 

Phormia, 390. 

Phumomsia, , 395, 405. 
picierus Thoms., 430. 
pictilacies Big., 430. 
pilatet Hough, 418. 

pilosiventris Krani., nec Richards, 397. 

415. 
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pionia Walk., 392, 394, 396, 399. 
porphyrina Walk., 394, 396, 407, 408, 
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praescia G. T., 426, 427. 

primaveris Snn. & del Ponte. 43U. 
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problematica Johns., 418. 

pubens Macq., 430. 

pueblensis Big.. 423. 

puella Mg., 430. 

pulchra Wied., 430. 
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purpurascens Walk., 394, 395, 398, 426. 

purpurea Tns., 402. 

putrida F., 424. 
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regalis Mg., 397, 414, 419. 
rica Snn., 394, 395, 398, 424. 

Richards, 391. 
riohardsi Coll., 397, 416. 
Robineau-Desvoidy, 390. 
Rohdendorf, 392. 
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ruficornis Macq., 1847, nec 1846, 430. 
rufigena Big., 430. 
rufipalpis Jaenn., 431. 
rupicola Big., 431. 
rutescens Patt., 406. 

saffranea Big., 431. 
ftayi Jaen. t 411. 

S&juy, 391, 393. 

semiviolacea Big., 424. 

senegalensis Macq., 431. 

serenissima Walk., 413. 

sericata Mg., 392, 393, 394, 397, 411. 

Shannon, 391, 392. 

silvarum Mg., 393, 394, 397, 403, 418. 

simuUUrix Pand., 402. 

sinensis Aub., 396, 407. 

Hmaragdosaphira Big., 431. 


smaragdula R.-D., 431. 

Smit, 393, 412. 
solaia Walk., 431. 
tiomomyia, 390, 395, 407. 
soulouquina Big., 424. 
spekei Jaenn., 431. 
spinicosta Hough, 431. 
splendida Mg., nec Verr., 400, 401. 
splendida Verr., nec Mg., 416. 
Stadler, 393. 

Stein, 391. 

Mtigmaticalis Thoms., 431. 

*ubrectinevris Macq., 425. 
surrepens Walk., 431. 
xylphida Big., 423. 

taeniaria Thoms., 431. 
taeniata Big., 431. 
taeniops Big., 431. 
tagaliana Big., 431. 
t<X8tnanien8%8 Macq., 431. 
tegularia Wied., 431. 
temperate, Walk., 413. 
terrae-novae Macq., 431. 
testaceifacies Macq., 431. 
thala88ina Mg., 431. 
thatuna Snn., 397, 417. 
tifata Walk., 406. 
timorensw R.-D., 431. 
turbida Wied., 431. 

unicolor Tns., 422. 

varians Wied., 431. 
varipalpis Macq., 431. 
varipes Macq., 431. 
versicolor Big., 431. 
villeneuvi Curr., 405. 
violacea Gimm., nec Macq., 431. 
violacea Macq., nec Gimm.. 426. 
violaceinitens Rond., 431. 
virens Wied., 432. 
viridiceps Macq., 432. 
viridifrons Macq., 432. 

ViridinsuUir , 392, 895, 399. 
vittata Macq., 432. 

Wiedeman, 390. 

Wulp, van der, 390. 

xanthoinera Rond., 432. 
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Miocene Primates from Kenya. By A. Tindell Hopwood, D.Sc., F.L.S., 
Department of Geology, British Museum, (Natural History). 

(Plate 6) 

[Road 26 October 1933] 

I. Introduction. 

Several years ago, Mr. E. «J. Wayland, Director of the Geological Survey 
of Uganda, sent to the Geological Department of the British Museum a small 
collection of fossils which he had received from Dr. H. L. Gordon of Koru, 
Kenya Colony. Dr. Gordon had found them on the surface of a kopje which 
he was quarrying for agricultural lime. Among them was a nodule which 
revealed the tip of a canine tooth. On development the enclosed fossil proved 
to be the left maxilla of a large anthropoid ape with the cheek-teeth almost 
unworn. Since ohe fossils were weathering out of beds presumed to be of 
Lower Miocene age, this specimen was obviously of great interest and impor¬ 
tance. In view of the possibility of obtaining more fossils, it seemed better 
to refrain from publication in the hope that later consignments might contain 
additional specimens of Primates. 

These hopes w'ere not realised until August 1931, when I visited Koru on 
behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum. During the five weeks that 
I was in camp nine more fragments of primate dentitions, as well as a rich 
and varied fauna of lower mammals, were recovered. .411 the bones had 
been broken before burial, and gnawed by rodents as they lay on the surface. 

The fauna consists of two or three genera, which may prove to be lemuroids, 
Dinotherium hohleyi , three genera of Creodonts, an amphicyonine carnivore, 
several Rodents, two Insectivores—one very close to Potamogale as well as 
small pigs and ruminants. 

The remains of higher primates are referred to three new genera of Simiidae, 
one of which is regarded as ancestral to the Chimpanzee. Both the others 
have become extinct. 

II. Systematic Description. 

All the specimens are in the Department of Geology, British Museum 
(Natural History). The registered numbers refer to the departmental registers 
of fossil mammals. 


Suborder CATARRHINA. 

' 2 12 3 

Diagnosis. —P, missing. Dental formula * 2 ’^1 ’ **2’^3 ^'^ mpanic 

forming a bony external auditory meatus. No tympanic bulla. Generally 
J4NN. JOURN,—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 31 
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with a squamoso-frontal suture owing to the preponderance of the frontal 
and alisphenoid in the formation of the orbital plate. Orbito-temporal foramen 
small.... (Weber, 1904, p. 783). 


Family SIMIIDAE . 

Diagnosis. —Upper and lower molars quadritubercular, labial and lingual 
cusps alternating. Lower molars usually with a third labial cusp or a fifth 
cusp on the posterior margin. In the upper molars the labial cusps are more 
or less closely connected with the anterior lingual cusp; posterior lingual 
cusp usually smaller than the anterior. Premolars bicuspid, wider than 
long. (Adapted from Schlosser, 1923, p. 651.) 

Genus Limnopithecus Hopwood. 

1933. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) xi, p. 97. 

Diagnosis. —Gibbon-like Simiidae with very low-crowned cheek-teeth in 
the lower jaw. Length-breadth index of lower molars exceeding 90. Lower 
molars with distinct external cingulum between the cusps. 

Genotype. —Limnopithecus legetet Hopwood. 

Limnopithecvs legetet Hopwood. (PI. 8. figs. 1, 2.) 

1933. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) xi, p. 97. 

Diagnosis. —As for the genus. 

Holotype— A fragment of the right mandibular ramus with the first and 
second molars partly worn. Regd. M 14079. 

Paratype. —A piece of the left mandibular ramus with the two deciduous 
cheek-teeth, and with the left lateral incisor still in the crypt. Regd. M14080. 

Dimensions.— 


Tooth dimension. 


Dm3: Length. 4*5 .. .. 3 *g 

Breadth. 3*4 .. .. 2-6 

Height. 2*8 .. .. 2*4 

Index. 75’6 .. .. 08*4 

Dm4: Length. 5 • • .. 4.3 

Breadth. 4*2 .. .. 3.5 

Height*/.. 2*1 .. .. 2-4 

Index. 84 .. .. 70.1 
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Dimensions (cord .).— 


Tooth dimension. 


Ml : Length . 
Breadth 
Height. 
Index . 

M2 : Length . 
Breadth 
Height. 
Index . 


• b 

IS 

* a 

L. legetet. 
Paratype. 

Symphalangb 
Reg. 81.3J 
B.M. Zool. 

Hylobates lar. 
Regd. 10.1 
B.M. Zool. 

5-3 


7-8 

5-7 

4*9 


6*0 

4*6 

2-8 


4*2 

2-7 

92-5 


76*9 

80-6 

6*2 eat. 

9 m 

9-8 

6*2 

60 


6-5 

51 

2*8 


4-5 

3-2 

96-8 eat . 


66-3 

82*3 



5*4 

4-3 

3 

79-6 


Description. —The holotype will be described first. 

The body of the mandible has undergone extensive post-mortem deformation, 
with the result that the second molar is now about 3 mm. below the first. 
This gives the second molar the appearance of rising from the crypt to replace 
a lost deciduous tooth. But such is not the case, and, since the occlusal 
surface of the crown is worn, it is quite certain that the tooth has been displaced 
after death. 

Each tooth is built on the same general plan of a basin with five cusps on the 
periphery, a basal cingulum between each cusp, with the possible exception 
of the two lingual cusps of the damaged first molar, and a small fovea anterior. 
The hypoconulid is median. Each cusp is low, blunt, rounded, and slightly 
worn at the top, so that the dentine is just exposed. The metaconid of the 
first molar and the protoconid and metaconid of the second molar have lost 
the peripheral enamel. Hence the teeth have a false appearance of an 
anterior narrowing. 

The paratype is in perfect condition. It is deeper and heavier, but otherwise 
agrees fairly well with the corresponding region in a young female Hylobates 
kuciscvs (B.M. Zool. Dept. 9.1.5.2). The symphysis extended back to the 
level of Dp3 ; the mental foramen is below the same tooth. Held with the 
alveolar margin horizontal, the bone narrows from in front backwards. The 
depth at the anterior end of Dp3 is 12 mm. ; at the posterior end of Dp4 
it is 10 mm.; the thickness is 5*5 mm. and 5 mm. at the same places. 

The third deciduous premolar is not very compressed. It has a distinct 
metaconid separated from the protoconid by a deep notch representing 
the antero-posterior sulcus. The sharp antero-internal cingulum bounds a 
relatively large trigonid basin, or fovea anterior. The talonid basin is 
wide and deep. 


31 * 
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The succeeding tooth (Dp4) is quinquecuspidate, wider behind than in 
front, and has anterior buccal and posterior basal cingula between the cusps. 
There is a definite crista transversa anterior, which, together with the anterior 
cingulum, bounds the fovea anterior. The hypoconulid resembles those of 
the second dentition in being central. When the tooth is viewed from the 
buccal or lingual aspects the trigonid and talonid are seen to be of equal 
height. 

Discussion. —There are two fossil forms with which this species may be 
compared, namely, Pliopithecus antiquus Gervais and Prohylobates tandyi 
Fourteau. The former has a definite cingulum, the latter none at all; 
Limnopithecus has a slight cingulum which causes small foveae between all 
the cusps except the metaconid and entoconid. In this respect, therefore, 
the new species is intermediate between the European and Egyptian species. 
On the other hand, it agrees with Prohylobates and certain specimens of 
Pliopithecus (Mayet & Lecointre, 1909, p. 63 ; Remane, 1921, p. 151) in the 
median position of the hypoconulid. 

In the genera which are still living, Symphalangus and Hylobates, there 
is no cingulum, except anteriorly, and the hypoconulid has become slightly 
buccal in position. In Symphalangus the metaconid shows a bifid tip. More¬ 
over, the fossil has a greater breadth index :— 


Ml. M2. 

Limnopithecus . 92*5 96-8 est. 

Hylobates . 80*6 82*3 

Symphalangus . 76*9 66*3 


This proves that Hylobates and Limnopithecus both differ from Symphalangus 
in having the second molar wider than the first—possibly, but not certainly, 
a sign of greater specialisation. 

In its milk-dentition the fossil is more advanced than Hylobates. This 
is reflected in the well-marked metaconid of Dp3, the five cusps of Dp4 compared 
with the four found in Hylobates , and in the relative heights of the talonid 
and trigonid of Dp4, which are equal in Limnopithecus and unequal in Hylobates . 
Hence there can be no doubt that Limnopithecus and Hylobates are distinct 
genera. 

Similarly, Limnopithecus and Symphalangus are distinct if to the differences 
previously mentioned be added the structure of the metaconid, which is simple 
in the former and bifid in the latter. 

Pliopithecus and Hylobates are so much alike that Hoffmann (1893) united 
them. He showed that they agree, not only in the characters of the adults, 
but that the milk-dentitions are also alike in the absence of a hypoconulid 
on the posterior deciduous premolar. In this respect, therefore, Limno¬ 
pithecus is distinct from Pliopithecus . 

Other reasons for keeping the three fossil genera apart are the various 
ages of the deposits in which they are found and their widely separated 
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localities. Apart from convenience, neither reason is particularly sound, 
but, when dealing with species founded on such fragmentary remains as those 
of Prohylobate8 tandyi and Limnopithecus legetet there is much to be said in its 
favour. Prohylobates is from beds which Fourteau (1920) ascribed to the 
Burdigalian; Pliopithecus begins in the Aquitanian of Sansan and passes up to 
the top of the Miocene ; but Lirnnopithecas occurs in beds of which the age is 
not definitely known. These beds are at present termed Lower Miocene, because 
they contain Dinotherium hobleyi . This species was first described from Karungu 
on the shore of Lake Victoria, and by analogy with European faunas the beds 
in which it was found were termed Lower Miocene (Andrews, 1914). Experience 
shows that European standards are apt to be misleading when applied to 
Africa, and that the age must be judged, not by survivors from the past such 
as the creodonts, nor by the presence of Dinotherium , but by the latest most 
advanced members of the fauna. Hence, apart from zoological considerations, 
it is convenient to give these fossils from Kenya a separate generic name. 

The trivial name is that of the hill on whose slopes I had my camp, and 
in whose shadow the specimens were found. 

Genus Xenopitheci s Hopwood. 

1933. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) xi, p. 97. 

Diagnosis. —Simiidae in which ridges connect the protocone to the paracone, 
metacone, and hypocone ; a fourth ridge connects the paracone and metacone. 
Cusps of trigon crowded, subequal in size. Hypocone large, but somewhat 
less than the cusps of the trigon. Anterior and posterior cingula distinct, 
internal cingulum massive. Enamel on lingual surface of the protocones 
wrinkled ; elsewhere it is smooth. 

Genotype. — Xenopithecus koruensis Hopwood. 

Xe.\opitijecvx Kom exs/s Hopwood. (PI. 6. figs. 3, 4.) 

1933. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) xi, p. 97. 

Diagnosis. —As for the genus. 

Holotype. —A fragment of the left maxilla with the partly worn first and 
second molars. Regd. M 14081. 

Paratype. —A right upper posterior deciduous molar. Regd. M 14082. 

Material. —In addition to the holotype and paratype, a broken man¬ 
dibular symphysis with worn left third premolar. Regd. M 14083. 
Dimensions.— 

Dp4. Ml. M2. 


Length. 5-7 6*8 7*4 

Breadth. 6-6 8-3 9-4 

Height. 3*4 2 r 5-f 3*1 + 

Breadth index . 115*8 122*1 127 


Description. —The first molar is of a rounded quadrangular outline, 
somewhat broader than long. The three cusps of the trigon are close to each 
other and joined by a ridge between each pair of cusps. A large hypocone 
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abuts on the protocone ; a ridge joins them. Wear has exposed the dentine 
of each of the four cusps, as well as of the ridge between the paracone and 
metacone. 

The protocone is a stout cusp in connection with six ridges. It is difficult 
to decide which of these belong to the protocone and which belong to the 
three remaining cusps. Two at least are free from doubt. They are at the 
anterior and posterior extremities of the lingual surface of the cusp. The one 
in front forms the anterior border of the fissure between the internal cingulum 
and the protocone and hypocone, but the hinder one divides the same fissure 
into two subequal parts. Passing clockwise from the antero-internal ridge, 
we come to what appears to be a double antero-external ridge. This is made 
up of two independent structures. One of them, the anterior, belongs to the 
protocone. This is definitely proved by an extension of the dentine lake 
where the enamel on the crest of the ridge has been worn away. The other, 
posterior one belongs to the paracone, though in this case the indication is not 
so distinct. Continuing in the same direction, the next ridge is that which 
connects the protocone and metacone. Here, owing to the shapes of the 
respective lakes of dentine, there is no doubt that the ridge is made up of 
two parts, one to each cusp. The sixth, and last, of these ridges is that joining 
the protocone and hypocone. This is an offshoot of the latter, since there 
is a corresponding embayment of the dentine of the hypocone only, and not 
of the protocone. Hence, we may conclude that the protocone is provided 
with four ridges, which are antero-internal, antero-extemal, postero-external, 
and postero-internal in position. 

The paracone has lost some of the enamel on its antero-extemal surface. 
Allowing for this, the cusp is seen to be a low rounded cone only less stout 
than the protocone. It has two ridges, one antero-internal and one postero¬ 
median. The latter connects it with the metacone. 

The metacone is of approximately the same size as the paracone. It has 
the same characters, and only differs from that cusp in the two ridges, which 
are antero-median and internal in position. 

The hypocone is almost equal to the two previous ones in size and stoutness, 
but it has, in addition to the antero-median ridge already mentioned, a faint 
medio-extemal ridge in the fovea posterior. 

There are at least traces of a cingulum on all four sides of the tooth. That 
on the lingual side is a massive, fully-developed, basal ridge, almost wide 
enough to be termed a shelf. It begins at the antero-internal ridge of the 
protooone; dies out when it reaches the hypocone, and has the summit strongly 
beaded. Prom its internal surface, just in front of the postero-internal ridge 
of the protocone, a spur passes inwards to meet the protocone. The anterior 
cingulum is, naturally, a more delicate structure. It begins at the antero- 
internal ridge of the protocone, passes across the front of the tooth, ahd ends 
in the centre of the anterior face of the paracone. Any beading of the summit 
has been destroyed by wear. To say that the anterior cingulum begins at 
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the antero-internal ridge of the protocone is a matter of convenience, for it is 
absolutely continuous with the internal cingulum. The external cingulum 
is a minute ridge joining the bases of the paracone and metacone ; it resembles 
the posterior cingulum in its isolation from its neighbours. The latter joins 
the metacone and hypocone, and dies away on their posterior faces. 

Since the cingulum closes all the gaps between the cusps, it follows that 
there are four foveae. Ridges from the cusps affect these in varying degree. 
The fovea exterior is a minute dimple between the paracone and metacone : 
it has no unusual features. The fovea interior is a large irregularly triangular 
hollow, or fissure, interrupted by two ridges, one from the cingulum and one 
from the protocone. These divide it into three parts. The anterior and 
posterior are deep pits of nearly the same size, whereas the median section is 
a very small cleft between the two ridges. Similarly, the fovea anterior 
is divided into two deep, but narrow, fissures by the antero-external ridge 
of the protoeone, which passes downwards and outwards from the summit of 
the cusp to merge in the anterior cingulum. 

The second molar agrees with the first in all essential features, so that only 
the differences need consideration. Some of these, such as the very definite 
simple wrinkling of the enamel on the lingual surface of the protocone, doubtless 
have their origin in the fact that the tooth is less worn than its fellow. Others, 
which are structural, concern the ridges and cingulum. 

The postero-internal ridge of the protocone is absent, and the antero-internal 
much reduced. The external cingulum and the ridge passing in from the 
internal cingulum to the protocone are both missing. Hence there is no 
fovea exterior and the fovea interior is simple and undivided. This tooth 
has three roots, one internal and two external. The arch of the external 
roots is wide but pointed above. The internal root measures 5 mm. antero* 
posteriorly and about 7*5 mm. from above downwards. It has a shallow 
vertical groove on the lingual surface. 

The last upper deciduous premolar is nearly square. Whereas the buccal 
and anterior margins are straight, the lingual and posterior margins are curved. 
The interior, lingual, and posterior cingula are strong ; the buccal cingulum 
is obsolete. The buccal cusps are sharp and pointed : the lingual bluntei 
and more depressed. As in the adult, ridges connect all three cusps of the 
trigon. 

Four ridges pass down from the summit of the protocone. The first forms 
part of the ridge connecting with the hypocone ; the second of that connecting 
with the metacone ; the third passes down into the trigon basin ; the fourth 
joins a long ridge from the paracone, and proceeds past it to merge into the 
anterior cingulum. The enamel on the surface of the protocone is strongly 
wrinkled. 

The hypocone is in contact with a bifurcating ridge from the metacone. 
From it one ridge passes in to join the ridge connecting protocone and meta¬ 
cone, and one to join a ridge from the protocone. 
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The metaoone, which is relatively high and pointed, has strong anterior and 
posterior ridges in addition to those mentioned in connection with the hypocone. 
Hence it has four ridges in all. Three are simple and one is bifurcate. 

The paracone is about the same size as the metacone. It has a strong 
posterior and a weak anterior ridge. The longest and strongest of the three 
ridges is that which joins the paracone to the protocone. 

The external cingulum is a rounded swollen ridge; it is only slight. The 
remaining cingula are sharp and somewhat crenulated at the summit. The 
anterior, posterior, and internal foveae are well marked, though the anterior 
is only a deep cleft. 

The symphysis is assigned to this species on account of its size. It is too 
big and massive for Limnopithecus, but yet not big enough for Proconsul. 
A worn left anterior premolar is retained with part of the tooth behind it. 
In front the crowns of the loft canine and incisors have been broken off. 
Part of the alveolus of the right central incisor remains ; the rest of the jaw 
is lost. 

An extended surface of occlusion with the upper canine passes from the 
summit of the one-cusped premolar down on to the anterior root; any enamel 
there may have been on the root had long since disappeared, and the surface 
of the root been worn flat before the animal died. This leaves no doubt that 
the symphysis is that of a fully grown adult. The incisor roots have the bucco- 
lingual diameter longer than the transverse. The canine root (7x5 mm.) is 
relatively small, but there is nothing to show the nature of the crown. 

In cross-section the symphysis is stouter than any of those figured by Wood¬ 
ward (1914, fig. 1), and very much stouter than that of Dryopithecus pilgrimi 
(Gregory & Heilman, 1926, fig. 16). The fossa for the insertion of the genio¬ 
hyoid and geniohyoglossus muscles has two very deep pits at its base. The 
digastric fossa is not so definite as in Dryopithecus , and, to judge from the 
scar which shows where it was broken off during preparation, the digastric 
tubercle was small. The inferior margin was not produced backwards to form 
a simian shelf. 

Discussion. —This curious form, at once primitive and specialised in its 
characters, is included among the Simiidae largely as the result of a process 
of elimination. 

The upper molars of the Cercopithecidae have four cusps arranged in two 
pairs, so that the crown is divided into two nearly equal parts. Each tooth 
usually bears high transverse ridges joining its cusps, and the teeth have 
a strong tendency to bilophodonty. These features also characterise the fossil 
forms. Even what is perhaps the oldest of them, Mesopithecus pentelici from 
the Europian Pontian, has this bilophodont character well marked. Oreo- 
pithecus agrees in this respect, although owing to its curious ridges it is often 
placed in a separate family, the Oreopithecidae. Xenopithecus differs, since 
the cusps are not paired, nor are the teeth bilophodont. Hence it is not one 
of the Cercopithecidae. 
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If Oreopithecus be regarded as belonging to a separate family, that family 
cannot include the present genus. In Xenopithecus protocone and hypocone 
are joined by a ridge; whereas in Oreopithecus they are not so joined, but a 
ridge from the hypocone passes forwards and outwards to join the crista obliqua. 
This difference in structure is of great importance. 

The Gibbons and Xenopithecus agree in having a single internal root to the 
upper molars, though this root is larger in the fossil, but they differ in the size 
of the hypocone. This is not much more than a rudiment in the Gibbons, 
whereas in the fossil it is very large. 

It is obvious that Xenopithecus is not one of the Hominidae, but it may well 
be included am ong the Simiidae. The strong paracone-m etacone and protocone- 
hypocone ridges are unusual, but they are developed to some extent among 
certain members of the group. The cingulum may bo matched in Proconsul 
and the trigon in Dryopithecus and some Chimpanzees. Even the paracone 
and metacone are connected in Dryopithecus darwinii . Thus Glaessner says, 
4 Zwischon Para- und Metacon findet sich ein verhaltnismassig kraftige Rand- 
leiste ’ (1931, p. 18) ; whilst Remane (1921 b, p. 158) says of D . rhenanus , ‘ Her 
Hypoconus ist durch Randleisten mit dem Protoconus ziemlich eng ver- 
bunden.’ if the cingula of Xenopithecus were suppressed, the ridges which 
join the cusps would become k Randleisten.’ Thus, the various features occur 
singly among other sj>eeies of this group. 

Probably Xenopithecus is an aberrant form of Anthropoid adapted for a 
different mode of life, in much the same way that Alouatta differs from the rest 
of the Cebidae through having teeth adapted for its diet of leaves rather than 
fruit. 

Genus Phocossil Hop wood. 

1933. Ami. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) xi, p. 98. 

Diagnosis.— Simiidae approximating to the Chimpanzee in size. Pre¬ 
molars bicuspid; protocone from 130 to 160 per cent the height of the deutero- 
cone ; posterior cingulum well marked. First and second molars quadrate ; 
trigon very distinct; proto- para-, and meta-cones of about the same size; 
hypocone equal to the protocone, or slightly larger. Third molar reduced, 
subcircular ; protocone larger than paracone ; metacone and hypocone very 
much reduced. Internal cingulum of molar teeth strong, external cingulum 
weak. Enamel wrinkles increase in strength from the first to the third molar. 

Lower molars showing the Dryopithecus pattern. Hypoconulid cen 4 ral in 
first and second, buccal in third molars. Third molar with definite anterior 
transverse crest and strong cingula. 

Genotype. —Proconsul africanus Hopwood. 

Phoconsul afjucanvs Hopwood. (PI. 6 . figs. 5-10.) 

1933. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) xi, p. 98. 

Diagnosis. —As for the genus. 

Holotype. —A left maxilla with C-M3 slightly w orn. Regd. M 14084. 
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Material.— In addition to the holotype, a broken mandible lacking the 
incisors and canines, the whole of the left third molar, and the posterior part 


of the right, regd. 

M14086; a 

right first upper molar, 

regd. M 14085 ; an 

almost unworn, but weathered 

crown of 

a third right 

lower molar, regd. 

M 14087. 






Dimensions.— 
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Upper Dentition . 






C : Length. 

.. 11-3 


11-6 

10-» 


Breadth. 

91 


8-6 

8*6 


Height (buec.) 

15 


14*6 

14*3 

.. 

Height (ling.) 

13-5 


13*4 

14*5 

.. 

Index. 

81 


74 

94 

*• 

P3 : Length. 

7-3 


7*5 

8*3 

7*0 

Breadth. 

9-4 


8*0 

9*9 

9*5 

Height (bucc.) 

81 


6*6 

6*4 1 


Height (ling.) 

50 


4*9 

51 1 


Index . 

.. 129 


107 

120 

135*7 

P4 : Length. 

5-8 


6*5 

7*2 

6*6 

Breadth. 

8*9 


9*6 

10*5 

9*7 

Height (bucc.) 

6-4 


5*5 

6*3 1 

5*5 

Height (ling.) 

4-8 


5*2 

5*2/ 

Index. 

.. 152 


148 

146 

146*9 

Ml : Length. 

7-9 

7-8 

9*4 

10*3 

10*4 

Breadth. 

9*6 

9*0 

10*6 

11-2 

11-3 

Height (bucc.) 

5-2 

4-8 

5*2 

5*9 ) 

5*3 

Height (ling.) 

4-3 

4-2 

5*2 

5*3 [ 

Index. 

.. 122 

115 

113 

109 

108*6 

M2: Length. 

9*2 


8*8 

10 

10*6 

Breadth. 

.. 11*3 


10*3 

11-6 

11*4 

Height (bucc.) 

5-4 


5*1 

5*3 [ 

5*6 

Height (ling.) 

4*5 


5*1 

4*9/ 

Index. 

.. 123 


117 

116 

107*5 

M3 : Length .•. 

7-8 


8*4 

10*3 

•. 

Breadth. 

.. 10*2 


9*8 

10*9 

•. 

Height (bucc.) 

4-9 


3*9 

4*7 

.. 

Height (ling.) 

4-4 


5*1 

5*5 

•. 

Index. 

.. 130 


116 

112 

., 
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Dimensions (con*.).— 


Tooth dimension. 
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Lower Dentition . 


C: 

Length .... 

8-9 (root) 

8-9 (root) 


11*6 



Breadth .... 

13-7 (root) 

13*2 (root) 


100 

.. 


Index. 

154 (ost). 

148 (est.) 


86-2 

•• 

P3 : 

Length. 

12*5 

12-6 


8-5 



Breadth .... 

71 

7-4 


8*8 

,. 


Index. 

56-8 

58-8 


103*5 


P4 : 

Length. 

7-4 (est.) 

7-3 


8-3 



Breadth .... 

8-9 (ost.) 

8-9 (est.) 


8*6 



Index . 

120 (est.) 

122 (est.) 


103*6 

•• 

MJ : 

Length. 

9-5 

9-5 (est.) 


1 M 



Breadth .... 

9-4 

9*5 (est.) 


9-8 



index . 

99 

100 (est.) 


88*3 


M2 : 

Length. 

11 (est.) 

11-7 


111 

11*6 


Breadth .... 

10-8 

10*8 


10 * 1 

9*9 


Index . 

91 

92 


91 

85 

M3 : 

Length. 

11*6 (root) 

.. 

11-9 

10*8 

12-5 


Breadth .... 

8-9 (root) 

10-2 (est.) 

9-4 

101 

10*4 


Index . 

77 (est.) 

• . 

79 

94 

83 


Additional measurements :— 

External depth of mandible between P3 and P4 . 36 

External depth of mandible at M3... 31-4 

Length of symphysis ... 28-5 

Distance of mental foramen from alveolar border. 17*5 

Maximum diameter of mental foramen. 4-3 

Minimum diameter of mental foramen . 3*0 

Length of left inferior series P3 to M3 . 53 


The following measurements were taken in a straight line from the crown of the arch 
between the two roots to the tips of the roots themselves. No account is taker of the 
curvature of the roots :— 


C. P3. P4. Ml. M2. M3. 

Anterior root* . 17 17 15 10 12 10 

Posterior root. . • 16 13 13 t 14 15 

Shape of arch. • • Cleft. Cleft, but wider Rounded. Point. Point. 

than P3. 

Direction of roots.... Vertical. Vertical. Vertical. <—Down and back .—> 

Separation of roots .. .. Well sep. -Pronounced.-> 
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Description. —The upper and lower dentitions are described separately. 

Upper Dentition. 

The holotype has undergone post-mortem deformation, which has caused 
the tooth-row to bend inwards. The tip of the canine has been displaced 
downwards and inwards. A fracture passing through the alveolus of P4 has 
changed the relative positions of the two pieces, and P4 itself has moved out 
into the wide crack to a position internal to that which it should properly 
occupy. Apart from these accidents after death, the palate is straight-sided. 

The incisor-teeth are missing, only oblique sections of the roots remain. 
Between the roots the bony alveolar plates are about 2-9 mm. thick, from which 
it is deduced that the crowns were fairly large and square. A gap of 4 mm. 
separates the lateral incisor from the canine. 

The canine is a stout pointed tooth with a. strong cingulum on the lingual 
surface. For descriptive purposes it may be regarded as a rough four-sided 
pyramid, which has two lingual and two buccal faces. The proximo-buccal 
surface is a scalene triangle, slightly convex transversely. It passes into the 
disto-buccal face through an increase in the convexity of its surface. The 
latter face is of similar nature, but narrower. Both the lingual surfaces are 
more complex than the buccal. The proximo-lingual is triangular ; it is concave 
from tip to neck, the concavity is most marked at the neck, and convex trans¬ 
versely ; it is the most extensive of the four faces. The disto-lingual face is 
more correctly a distal face which has a slightly lingual position. It is very 
narrow and curved lingually. At the base there is a deep groove, which 
becomes shallower as it passes towards the summit and dies out after covering 
about two-thirds the height of the tooth. 

The third premolar is of the biscupid type usually occurring in anthropoid 
apes ; it has a high sharp-pointed protocone, a lower and blunter deuterocone, 
and a distinct posterior cingulum. The protocone is roughly pentagonal in 
cross-section. There is an anterior and a posterior ridge, or keel, on the 
lingual surface. There are also antero-internal and median ridges which pass 
down towards the deuterocone, with which the former connects, and divide 
the surface into three unequal parts. A division of the buccal surface into 
two faces, of which the antero-external is slightly the smaller, is effected by 
a strong submedian convexity. 

The deuterocone is little more than half the height of the protocone and 
bluntly rounded ; its real shape is obscured by a posterior facet due to wear. 
A slight ridge on the buccal surface connects with the antero-internal ridge 
of the protocone. 

A well-defined posterior cingulum connects the posterior keel of the proto¬ 
cone with the postero-lingual surface of the deuterocone. The portion nearest 
the protocone, about one-third of the whole, is unworn and slightly roughened* 
The remainder is worn smooth by use ; its maximum width, 1 mm., is at the 
floor of the valley between the two cones. The buccal termination is somewhat 
stout and rounded so as to form an incipient style. 
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The fourth premolar is a smaller tooth than the former, from which it differs 
in that the protocone is not so tall and pointed, and also in that it has both 
anterior and posterior cingula. The protocone has a strong keel in front and 
behind, as well as an antero-lingual ridge which forms a connection with the 
anterior keel of the deuterocone. There are three subdivisions of the buccal 
surface of the protocone ; a strong central convex rib is flanked on either side 
' by much smaller, almost plane areas bounded by the cingulum and the central 
rib, and which mainly consist of the keel. The lingual surface shows a similar 
division, which is rendered more distinct by the antero- and postero-lingual 
ridges. The latter is almost obsolete. 

There is a tendency for the deuterocone to form anterior and posterior keels 
after the manner of the protocone. The anterior keel sends down a ridge from 
its junction with the cingulum to connect with the antero-lingual ridge of the 
protocone. Compared with the third premolar, the deuterocone is much smaller 
in proportion to the protocone ; if the height of the protocone be taken as 
100 in each tooth, then the height of the deuterocone in the fourth premolar 
is 75, compared with not quite 62 in the third. 

The anterior cingulum is not so strong as the posterior, and is practically 
confined to the protocone ; at its buccal end it forms a style as strong as that 
formed by the posterior cingulum. The latter begins at the posterior keel 
of the protocone and passes inwards to a point just short of the centre of the 
lingual face of the deuterocone. Where it forms the boundary of the posterior 
fossa of the occlusal surface it/ is worn smooth ; elsewhere it is slightly 
beaded. 

The first molar is somewhat rhomboidal in outline. Owing to the backward 
extension and large size of the hypocone, the lingual side is longer than the 
buccal. The crown of the tooth is surrounded by a beaded cingulum, which is 
discontinuous at each of the angles except the antero-internal. The primary 
trigon is very distinct with strong ridges joining the protocone to the paracone 
and metacone, and a deep fissure between the two last. The cusps are low 
and practically of equal height; the height of the lingual surface is 83 per cent, 
of that of the buccal. Both paracone and metacone have anterior and posterior 
keels, but the posterior keel of the metacone is nearly obsolete. The enamel 
is smooth and almost/ devoid of wrinkles, the only ones being where the ridges 
join the cusps. 

The isolated first upper molar agrees with that just described in every 
essential, even though it differs in points of detail. For example, the valley 
between the hypocone and protocone is wider than in the holotype, and the 
ridges on the cusps are somewhat stronger and better defined. Probably the 
most striking difference is to be found in the cingulum, which is discontinuous 
only at the antero- and postero-buccal corners for a short distance. It is 
very much stronger and more distinctly beaded in this tooth than it is in the 
holotype. 

The second molar tooth is larger, stouter, and more wrinkled than the first, 
which it resembles in its outline and general structure. Owing to the posterior 
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extension and large size of the hypocone, the tooth has a rhomboidal outline. 
The trigon is distinct, but the ridges joining the protocone to the paracone 
and metacone are not so strong as in the first molar, and that between the proto¬ 
cone and metacone is divided by a definite cleft. All four cusps are of approxi¬ 
mately the same height. Owing to the fact that there is practically no difference 
in height between the internal and external cingula, there is only a slight 
difference in height between the buccal and lingual surfaces. There are 
anterior and posterior keels to both paracone and metacone, and this tooth 
differs from the first molar in that the posterior keel of the metacone is more 
distinct than it is in that tooth. Both the cingula are more distinct than they 
are in the first molar ; the beading is more sharply defined. The internal 
cingulum is carried round the back of the tooth to terminate on the posterior 
face of the hypocone, so*that, except for two small gaps (one posterior and one 
antero-extemal), the cingulum encircles the tooth. 

The wrinkling of the enamel is very distinct. On the buccal surface of the 
hypocone are three wide, deep, slightly sinuous grooves, whereas on the 
corresponding surface of the protocone there are only two grooves of the same 
simple unbranched type. Passing inwards from the anterior surface of the 
protocone, to the lingual and thence to the posterior surface, there are nine 
small but clear indentations of the enamel at the base of the cone. 

The third molar is much reduced, subcircular, and almost bicuspid from the 
diminution in size of the metacone and hypocone. The protocone and para¬ 
cone are as large as in the second molar, but more depressed. They are joined 
by a ridge which is bent anteriorly, and which forms a slight node where it 
joins the anterior cingulum. The enamel of these two cusps is wrinkled ; 
that of the protocone has furrows on the buccal surface and pits round the 
base of the lingual surface, whereas the paracone is wrinkled on the lingual 
surface. None of the wrinkling is as regular as in the second molar. 

Although the metacone is small and mis-shapen it is a distinct cusp, but the 
hypocone, which is almost worn away, is little more than a superficial feature 
in the enamel of a broad shelf-like cingulum. The cingulum appears to be 
continuous all round the tooth ; it is beaded, and on the lingual side the 
beading is coarser than in either the first or second molars. 

Lower Dentition . 

The lower dentition of this species is not so well known as the upper 
because the teeth are either broken off level with the mandible, incisors, and 
canines, or else so worn that the interpretation of their structure becomes 
a matter of extreme difficulty and doubt. Only the third premolar and an 
isolated third molar can be described in detail. 

The roots of the two median and right lateral incisors are preserved in the 
right mandibular fragment. Each tooth is produced in a bucco-lingual direction, 
compressed transversely, and has a single wide shallow groove on the inter¬ 
stitial surfaces. The lateral root is larger and stouter than the median, and 
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in this root alone there is a satisfactory section of the pulp-cavity, which shows 
as an elongate narrow canal, about 2 mm. long in a bucco-lingual direction 
and 0-5 mm. in its greatest width. It is nearer the buccal surface, and is 
rounded at that end, whereas its lingual end appears to be pointed. 

The canine-root is separated from that of the lateral incisor by a gap of from 
2 to 3 millimetres. It is inserted obliquely across the mandible, is a rounded 
oblong in cross-section, and has an oval pulp-cavity which is 3 mm. long 
and 1 mm. wide. The antero-internal and postero-external angles are more 
rounded than the other two, which are almost right angles. The interstitial 
surfaces are almost flat, only the proximal having a slight indication of the 
groove seen on the incisor-roots. 

The anterior premolar (P3) is a large, subcaniniform, twin-rooted tooth, 
set obliquely in the jaw. It consists of a single massive cone, with a basin¬ 
shaped heel and a slight antero-internal cingulum. The tooth itself presents 
four faces for description, namely, two anterior and two posterior. Of these 
the antero-extemal is possibly a more or less arbitrary selection, for it consists 
of the occlusal surface where this tooth is worn against the upper canine. 

The antero-external or occlusal face is 10 6 ram. long and 2 mm. wide. 
It extends from the apex of the tooth down the whole extent of the enamel, 
which is produced down on to the anterior root. Passing downwards and 
forwards it soon changes direction to pass downwards and outwards. The 
postero-external face is an irregular triangle which is gently convex from 
above downwards, and rather more convex from side to side. Between them 
these two faces form the buccal surface of the tooth. 

The antero-internal face consists of two parts—a larger anterior portion 
which is concave from above downwards as well as from side to side and a 
smaller posterior portion which is convex in both directions. This face is 
separated from the postero-intemal one by a very sharp angle due to a change 
of direction through which the latter is almost wholly posterior in position. 
Both this angle and that separating the postero-intemal and postero-external 
faces are worn by occlusion with the upper dentition. The postero-intemal 
face is triangular and concave, the concavity passing downwards into the 
basined talonid. 

There is an almost obsolete internal cingulum, and the convex posterior 
portion of the antero-internal face has something of a flattened buttress, the 
metaconid, closely pressed against the lingual surface of the tooth. All this 
is indefinite, but the talonid is well marked and, by combining the observa¬ 
tions made on either tooth, it is seen to have incipient buccal and lingual 
ousps which show as minute lakes of dentine. 

The fourth lower premolar is so worn and damaged that certain features 
have been wholly destroyed; chief of these are all those dependent on the 
enamel of the lingual surface, which has entirely disappeared. The tooth 
itself is bicuspid with a large basined heel on which stand two cusps. Apparently 
there was a small fovea anterior. 
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Both first lower molars are so damaged that it is impossible to say whether 
they had a hypoconulid or not, although analogy with the second molars, 
as with the isolated third molar, makes it probable that they had. The dentine 
lakes are transverse and, in the left tooth, not yet confluent throughout their 
length, whence one deduces more or less of a division into anterior and posterior 
ridges, the protolophid and raetalophid. The tooth is wider behind (9*5 mm.) 
than in front (8*5 mm.). No signs of a cingulum remain. 

The right second molar has received no damage other than that due to wear ; 
hence the position and number of the cusps is not in doubt. This tooth shows 
the typical Dryopithecus pattern of five cusps with the metaconid and hypo- 
conid in contact. The hypoconulid is noteworthy for its position in the centre 
of the posterior end of the tooth. Owing to wear, each cusp has a central 
lake of dentine; of these, the hypoconid is the largest and is confluent with 
that of the hypoconulid, the next largest. Then follow in order the lakes of the 
protoconid, entoconid, and metaconid respectively. This proves that the 
greatest amount of wear came on the postero-extemal part of the crown. 
There is no definite cingulum preserved, although the general appearance 
of the tooth conveys the impression that there may have been a partial cingulum 
on the labial side at least, and possibly on the lingual side as well. This im¬ 
pression is strengthened on examination of the isolated lower third molar. 

The third lower molar is known from an isolated crown of an almost unworn, 
though somewhat weathered, tooth from the right side. ItB outstanding 
features are the arrangement of the three external and two internal cusps in 
two parallel rows, the large size of the fovea anterior and fovea posterior, the 
relatively strong ridge connecting the two anterior cusps, and the marked 
cingula. All the cusps are low and obtuse. 

The protoconid has four strong crests—an anterior, a posterior, a medio- 
buccal, and a medio-lingual. These give the cusp a pyramidal appearance. 
The metaconid has only one ridge, medio-buccal in position, which joins the 
corresponding ridge of the protoconid and the two form a low, but distinct 
.protolophid. The hypoconid is so damaged through weathering that it is 
not safe to make any detailed statements concerning its construction. It 
appears to have five crests—one anterior, one posterior, one buccal, and two 
lingual. Of these the anterior and posterior seem to be shorter than the other 
three. Damage, too, has obscured the characters of the hypoconulid, which 
is in the same line as the protoconid and hypoconid. So far as can be seen, 
it is much smaller than the three previous cusps, and has the enamel heavily 
wrinkled. A crest on the lingual surfaoe passes forwards and inwards to join 
one from the entoconid. This last cusp is of about the same size as the hypo¬ 
conulid, but more slender, pointed, and better defined. Its posterior face is 
deeply concave, and a postero-buocal crest passes downwards and backwards 
to meet that coming from the hypoconulid. 

The anterior cingulum is very strong. It forms the anterior wall of the deep 
fovea anterior, of which the posterior wall is formed by the ridge connecting 
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tho protoconid to th© metaconid. It has th© b©ad©d character seen in the 
upper molars, and th© whole of th© enamel lining th© fovea anterior is wrinkled 
by simple, straight, unbranched furrows, which pass down to the deep transverse 
cleft at the bottom. The anterior ridge of the protocone interrupts the cingu¬ 
lum, but the space between that ridge and the medio-buccal ridge is occupied 
by an almost equally strong cingulum similarly beaded. After this latter 
interruption the cingulum appears to continue right along the buccal and 
posterior margins of the tooth, and to follow along the lingual margin to the 
posterior surface of the entoconid, where it finally ceases. That part of it 
which bounds the fovea posterior shows the same kind of wrinkling of the 
enamel as that seen in the fovea anterior. 

Most of the wrinkles in the enamel occur in the foveae at either end of the 
tooth, and are described above, but there are others which pass down into the 
central basin of the crown. One comes down from the protoconid ; one is 
between the protoconid and the hypoconid ; three are between the entoconid 
and metaconid ; and two are on the posterior face of the protolophid. An 
additional wrinkle between the hypoconid and hypoconulid is the longest. 
This is complicated by the presence of four tributary wrinkles which pass into 
it from the hypoconulid and the crista obliqua, which connects that cusp to 
the entoconid. 

The tooth just described is broken off at the roots. There wore two of these, 
an anterior and a posterior. The former expanded transversely. It supported 
the two anterior cusps. The latter, which was massive, supported the remainder 
of the crown. A similar arrangement is seen in the corresponding tooth of 
the left mandibular ramus which is broken away, leaving the roots still in 
the jaw. 

The third molar of the right ramus is broken across obliquely, so that the 
anterior cusps alone remain. All the jaw behind the fracture has been lost, 
nor could it be found after the most careful search. That portion of the tooth 
which remains is very worn, and adds nothing to the description already given. 
All the wrinkles are obliterated, the anterior fovea has disappeared, and the 
dentine of the protoconid is exposed in a large depression. 

The inner surface of the left mandibular ramus was dissected away so as 
to expose the roots of the premolar and molar teeth, as well as the posterior 
surface of the canine-root. This last is single, very stout, and vertical or nearly 
so. In its position it differs from all the anthropoids quoted by Gregory and 
Heilman (1926, Table xhi), but agrees with the human canine. The roots 
of the third premolar are directed downwards and very slightly forwards. 
They are both very thick, but the posterior root is thicker, shorter, and situated 
more to the lingual surface of the jaw than the anterior root. In contrast 
to the third premolar, the fourth has the most slender roots of all the cheek¬ 
teeth. They are quite straight, and are 4-5 mm. apart at their tips. All the 
molars have the roots more or less curved backwards. In the first and third 
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molars the posterior root is larger and straighter than the anterior, but in the 
second molar the anterior root is the larger. 

Owing to heavy impregnation with mineral matter the specimens are almost 
opaque to X-rays; nevertheless, working with a Coolidge Universal Tube at 
30 inches, with a current of 30 milliamps at a pressure of 90 kilo-volts, satis¬ 
factory images of the dissected left ramus were obtained with an exposure 
of 10 seconds. 

The photographs show the nerve-canals in the posterior roots of the third 
and fourth premolars to have a maximum diameter of 0*6 and 0*8 mm. 
respectively; their junction with the pulp-cavity is not shown. The pulp- 
cavity of the left first molar is visible only in the posterior root-shadow and 
the hinder half of the crown. The canal in the root is of approximately the 
same diameter as the height of the cavity in the centre of the crown, but the 
cavity increases in size at its junction with the canal from the root, and at this 
point the width of the shadow is just over half a millimetre. In no other 
crown is the pulp-cavity visible. 


Osteology. 

Owing to post-mortem deformation the maxillary fragment is confusing 
in its osteological characters. Seen from in front, or in profile, the chief 
feature is the pronounced slope of the subnasal area, indicating a notable 
degree of prognathism. Another prominent feature in the anterior region is 
the manner in which the canine and anterior premolar are inserted into the 
jaw. They carry on the slope of the facial surface, and project at an angle 
of approximately 45° to the vertical. The root of the zygomatic process of the 
maxilla has its origin very close to the alveolar border, and extends forward 
to come into line with the anterior margin of the first molar. Seen from below, 
the most prominent feature is the very shallow dome of the palate. 

Despite its broken condition, the mandible affords valuable information 
as to its characters. It is very massive and deep, with a long symphysis 
which does not retreat as much as in the Chimpanzee. The outer surface 
below the premolars and first molar bears a wide but shallow depression, due, 
in part, to the everted inferior border of the bone. The mental foramen is 
single and situated under the anterior root of the third premolar. On the 
inner surface a low rounded ridge continues the line of the symphysis backwards 
and upwards along the jaw towards the ascending ramus. Between this ridge 
and the alveolar border the bone is hollowed out in a shallow depression. At 
the level of the first molar the ridge seems to bifurcate, sending an indistinct 
branch towards the angle of the jaw. The area in the fork is also excavated. 
One very important character is the almost plane surface of the inner aspect 
of the jaw below the third molar. 

Comparisons. —As these remains were found in Africa, the obvious 
comparisons are with the Gorilla and Chimpanzee. Similarly, the Miocene 
age of the beds in which they were found suggests a comparison with the 
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Eurasiatic ‘ genus 1 Dryopithecus. It is also evident from the foregoing 
description that comparisons with the Orang Utan and Palaeosimia are more 
or less academic, since the relationship is remote. 

Comparisons with Dryopithecus are complicated by the rarity of specimens 
of the upper dentition of that genus and by the worn state of the lower dentition 
of this species. Gregory (1922) records six species of Dryopithecus , viz., 
D. chinjiensis Pilgr., D. punjabicus Pilgr., D. giganteus Pilgr., D. fontani Lartet, 
D. rhenanus (Pohlig.), and Z). darwini Abel. Of these six, two only, Z>. pun¬ 
jabicus and D. rhenanus , are represented by upper teeth ; the first by a maxilla 
with the premolars and first and second molars, and the second by two isolated 
molars. Our knowledge of the remainder is limited to the lower dentition, 
and in some cases to single teeth. The three species described by Brown, 
Gregory, and Heilman (1924) are also founded on portions of lower jaws. 
From this it follows that the remains of Proconsul africanus , unsatisfactory 
though they be in certain respects, are at present unique in affording a relatively 
complete picture of the upper and lower dentition of a Miocene anthropoid ape. 

The outstanding characters of the upper cheek-teeth of this species are :— 

(1) The tall, sharp-pointed buccal cusps of the premolars. 

(2) The quadrate outline of the molars. 

(3) The prominent trigon. 

(4) The very strong cingulum. 

(5) The prominent hypocone. 

(6) The rounded, reduced third molar. 

Of these the third and fourth are primitive characters, whereas the remainder 
are specialised. This indicates a mixture of characters, and closer examination 
proves that this mixture pervades the entire upper dentition. For example, 
the premolars are specialised in their high outer cusps which, in the third pre¬ 
molar especially, are so marked as almost to make the teeth caniniform. At the 
same time their great breadth is to be accounted a primitive character, persisting 
from very early times when the ancestral anthropoids all had the anterior 
teeth so crowded that any increase in size had to take place transversely. 
Similarly, the first and second molars are very primitive in their marked tri- 
tubercular pattern and strong cingula, but they are equally specialised in 
their large hypocones, quadrate contours, and in the greater length of the 
lingual compared with the buccal surface. 

The upper dentition has many resemblances to that of Dryopithecus, so far 
as the latter is known to us, but the differences are no less important. Points 
of resemblance are :— 

(а) The two-cusped premolars. 

(б) The four-cusped molars. 

(c) The marked trigon. 

(d) The quadrangular contour. 


32 * 
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But the teeth differ from those of Dryopithecus in :— 

(а) Their smaller size. 

(б) Their strong cingula. 

(c) Their hypocones, which are much larger than those of either D. pun - 

jabicus or D. rhenanus . 

(d) The disparity of size between the buccal and lingual cusps of the 

premolars when compared with the corresponding cusps in D. pun - 
jabicus. 

(e) The relatively shorter antero-posterior diameter of the cheek-teeth 

when compared with D. punjabicus ; this is not so marked when 
comparison is made with D. rhenanus. 

Taken together, these appear to me sufficient to exclude the African fossils 
from the 4 genus ’ Dryopithecus. Even though (a) and (e) might be regarded 
as individual or specific characters, the remainder are, in the sum, differences 
which separate genera rather than species. 

The main points in which the teeth of P. africanus differ from those of the 
Gorilla are:— 

(a) Their smaller size. 

(b) The greater width and smaller length of the premolars. 

(d) The greatly reduced M3. 

(e) The pronounced cingula. * 

(/) The stronger crista transversa anterior and crista obliqua. 

In this instance also, these differences, together with others which are 
not so immediately obvious, have a value which must be accorded generic 
rank. 

It is not so easy to separate the upper dentition of P. africanus from that 
of the Chimpanzee. The teeth of the latter are so extraordinarily variable 
in their size, shape, and occlusal relationships that it is difficult to know what 
is the normal dentition. In this connection the general description given by 
Prof. W. K. Gregory (1922, pp. 343-344) may be quoted in full. He says:— 
‘The upper molars clearly retain the sharp V-like ridges of the primitive 
tritubercular pattern, but they add thereto a poorly developed posterior ridge, 
minting from the enlarged hypocone to the metacone. There is a decided 
tendency to divide the internal root into an anterior and posterior moiety, 
or, rather, the formerly distinct roots may be in course of coalescing .... The 
third upper and lower molars are somewhat reduced in size and degenerate in 
form.... The molar crowns are coarsely wrinkled, the cusps being lower 
than in the Gorilla. The upper premolars are comparatively small and are 
prominently bicuspid.... The canines form stout tusks.’ All this can be 
applied almost equally well to the fossil teeth under consideration, but there 
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are characters in the fossil which are not present in the recent species, and 
vice versa. Chief of these characters are :— 

(a) The anterior premolar is more caniniform in the fossil. 

(b) The premolars, especially P4, are shorter in the fossil. 

(c) The fossil molars have a very prominent cingulum. 

(d) The ridge joining the metacone and hypocone is present in the fossil 

only in the first molar, and that tooth alone has a definite fovea 
posterior. 

(e) The Chimpanzee has the enamel more wrinkled than it is in P. africanus. 

(/) The entire premolar-molar series is cut at about the same time in 

Proconsul, whereas in the Chimpanzee the first molar erupts in the 
sixth year, and the third not before the fifteenth year (Zuckerman, 
1928). 

Hence it would seem that the dentition of Proconsul is more primitive than 
that of the Chimpanzee, and for that reason 1 have placed it in a separate 
genus. 

There is no insuperable difficulty in the way of deriving the recent from the 
fossil dentition. The main requirements are a slight lengthening of the muzzle 
with a corresponding increase in the length of the tooth-row, a reduction 
of the cingulum, and a reduction in size of the buccal cusps of the premolars. 
The last upper molar of the Chimpanzee has a larger metacone than that of 
P. africanus , but a lengthening of the upper jaw would allow the reduced 
metacone to increase in size and so give rise to the condition found in the 
Chimpanzee. 

The lower teeth were compared with the same three forms as before, beginning 
with Dryopithecus. Here we are handicapped, not only by lack of material 
for comparison, but also by the extremely worn and damaged condition of the 
main material of P. africanus. Indeed, if this species w r ere represented only 
by the lower jaw, to separate it from Dryopithecus would be difficult. 

The only Miocene ape from Africa with which it can be compared is Dryo¬ 
pithecus mogharensis (Fourteau, 1920, p. 95). That species is not well figured, 
and the exiguous description leaves much to be desired. Remane (1924) has 
already discussed Fourteau’s work. He says, ‘ Nur bei Wurdigung dor kunst- 
lichen Gattung Dryopithecus kann Dr. mogharensis in dieser bleiben, in Wirk- 
lichkeit bleibt es noch unsicher, ob es um einen Ilylobatiden oder Simiiden 
handelt. . .. \ Pending re-examination of the specimens, the matter may 
well rest there* At present the Egyptian specimens are of no use in making 
critical comparisons. 

The metaconid of the third premolar of P. africanus is indicated by a faint 
triangular area on the labial surface of the tooth, the antero-posterior sulcus 
is equally faint. In both these respects it is at least as primitive as D. pilgrimi , 
and more primitive than any other species of Dryopithecus in which this tooth 
is known. The anterior premolar is also narrower than any of the corresponding 
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teeth of Dryopithecus quoted by Gregory and Heilman (1920), and so might be 
regarded as primitive in that respect also were it not for Remane’s demonstra¬ 
tion (1921) that the breadth index is not a reliable criterion. Another marked 
difference lies in the extension of the enamel on to the anterior root of the tooth 
of Proconsul. This is a distinctly simian character not seen in any species of 
Dryopithecus. 

The fourth premolar agrees with those of the Indian species of Dryopithecus 
in being broader than long, and so differs from D. fontani, The agreement is 
also with the Indian rather than the European in that the external cingulum 
is absent or obsolete. In the larger talonid basin and very distinct hypoconid 
and metaconid, P. africanus appears to be more advanced than any species 
of Dryopithecus , with the possible exception of D. frickae. The trigonid would 
be higher than the talonid in the unworn tooth, but probably the relative 
height would be no greater than it is in Dryopithecus. 

The first molar is so worn as to render comparisons impossible. 

The length, breadth, breadth index, and talonid index (85*5) of the second 
lower molar are all well within the limits of variation of 4 Dryopithecus \ It 
agrees with D. cautleyi and D. frickae in the more central position of the hypo- 
conulid, and differs in this respect from all the other species. This relationship 
is reversed when the external cingulum between the protoconid and hypoconid 
is considered. The relatively flat occlusal surface, especially on the buccal 
side, agrees with D. frickae , cautleyi , pilgrim,i, and punjabicus . If the isolated 
third lower molar is a safe guide, tho crown must have been lower and flatter 
than it is in Dryopithecus. 

The third lower molar differs from all those in the specimens of Dryopithecus 
hitherto described because the buccal margin consists of three cusps (protoconid, 
hypoconid, and hypoconulid) arranged in a perfectly straight line. The maxi¬ 
mum height, too, is very much less than in any known species of Dryopithecus. 
There are other differences also, such as the small size of the hypoconulid and 
entoconid when compared with the remaining cusps, the very large fovea 
posterior, and the relatively strong ridge which joins the hypoconulid to the 
entoconid. The labial margin has well-defined grooves behind the two cusps 
which cause it to have a serrated appearance resembling that described by 
Pilgrim in D. punjabicus . The cingulum is stronger than any found among 
the various species of Dryopithecus , most of which have lost this feature 
altogether. 

When comparison is made with the Chimpanzee, the disparity between the 
mandibular rami and the rough general agreement between the cheek-teeth 
are at once evident. In addition to the more massive mandible, P. africanus 
has the mental foramen under the anterior root of the third premolar, and thus 
farther forward than in the Chimpanzee, which usually has the foramen under 
the fourth premolar. On the other hand, the symphysis of the Chimpanzee 
does not extend any farther backwards than that of Proconsul . What value 
attaches to this observation is not clear, for in all genera of Anthropoid apes 
the backward extension of the mandible appears to vary within wide limits, 
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and, so far as I have been able to trace, apart from one paper by Woodward 
(1914), very little work has been done on that region of the lower jaw. 

In its general form and structure, the third lower premolar of P. africanus 
comes within the limits of variation of the corresponding tooth in the Chimpanzee, 
nor does there appear to be any definite criterion whereby the teeth may be 
separated. Speaking of the metaconid of the Chimpanzee, Remane (1921, 
p. 60) says :—‘ Es finden sich alle Uebergange von vollstandigem Fehlen bis 
zu relativ starker Entwicklung.’ Examination of the series in the British 
Museum led to the same conclusion. For what it may be worth, one may 
point out that the roots in the fossil appear to be stronger than they are in the 
Chimpanzee. 

The fourth premolar and first molar of the Chimpanzee and Proconsul 
are scarcely comparable owing to damage and wear, but if specimens of 
both in the same state of wear are placed side by side they are practically 
indistinguishable. 

The only feature which can be said to separate the second lower molars of 
Proconsul from equally worn specimens of the Cliimpanzee is the central position 
of the hypoconulid, though according to Gregory and Heilman (1926, Table 
xliv) the position of this cusp in the Chimpanzee varies from lateral to central 
(rarely) and hence would afford no distinction. 

The isolated third lower molar of Proconsul is at once separated from that 
of the Chimpanzee by its much lower crown, the peculiar arrangement of the 
buccal cusps, the strong cingula, and the blunt rounded tops of all the cusps. 
It is also much narrower than any quoted by Remane, or by Gregory and 
Heilman. 

Taking the Gorilla as our standard of comparison, we find that the third 
lower premolar of Proconsul is : 

(a) Smaller. 

(b) Narrower ; the index varies from 56-8 to 58*8, whereas the minimum 

value quoted by Gregory and Heilman (op. cit. p. 44) is 66-4 and the 
average 86*2. 

(c) Shallower in the talonid basin. 

(d) Even less developed as regards the metaconid, although the Gorilla 

itself is backward in this feature. 

Similarly, the third molar of Proconsul differs from that of the Gorilla m its : 

(а) Size, which is less. 

(б) Low depressed cusps. 

(c) Strongly developed cingula. 

But it agrees with the Gorilla, as well as with the Chimpanzee, in having 
ridges between the protoconid and metaconid, and between entoconid and 
hypoconulid. 

The mandible is much deeper than it is in the Gorilla. If the external 
depth of the jaw at the front of M3 be expressed as a percentage of the length 
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of the premolar-molar series, the resultant for Proconsul is 60 per cent, for the 
Gorilla 50 per cent, whereas in two Chimpanzees taken at random it varied 
between 48 and 58 per cent. On the other hand, the mandible is about as 
thick as those of the Gorilla and Chimpanzee. The ratio employed by Gregory 
and Heilman (op. cit. Table i) is the thickness of the jaw across the anterior 
moiety of the third molar expressed as a percentage of the outside depth of the 
jaw at the same place. They give the value for the Gorilla as 54*76 per cent 
and for the Chimpanzee 53*85 per cent. The ratio in Proconsul is 54*1 per cent. 

Discussion .—This paper was nearly finished when Dr. L. S. B. Leakey sub¬ 
mitted some remains of anthropoids, both originals and casts, to Sir Arthur 
Keith, F.R.S. These specimens were obtained from the Lower Miocene of 
Rusinga Island in the Kavirondo Gulf, about one hundred and sixty miles 
West of Koru. Sir Arthur generously allowed me to examine them with him, 
and to make comparisons with my own material. To his courtesy and con¬ 
sideration I am much indebted, and I wish to express my thanks for the 
privilege thus extended to me. 

It had all along been evident that, even allowing for the post-mortem 
deformation of the maxilla, the upper and lower teeth from Koru could never 
have been made to occlude, and that the upper teeth represented a smaller 
animal than the lower. Among Dr. Leakey’s material is a cast of a mandibular 
ramus which occludes perfectly with the holotype of P . africanus , whereas 
his maxillary specimens, which are from larger animals, occlude with the 
mandible from Koru. 

Until the newly discovered material is described and made available it is 
not permissible to comment on it, though Dr. Leakey is to be congratulated 
on his good fortune. At present there is no reason for separating the mandible 
and maxilla described in this paper. Not only has individual variation to 
be taken into account, but also variation between the sexes. The results 
of this double variation are familiar to anyone who has studied a long series of 
anthropoid skulls, and enjoins caution when dealing with a few specimens. 

It has been pointed out above that there is a marked general resemblance 
between Proconsul and the Chimpanzee, and that Gregory's description of the 
latter is almost equally applicable to the former. Indeed, the main difference 
between the two is the more primitive character of the fossil. In its anterior 
mandibular premolar, which has the enamel produced down on to the anterior 
root, Proconsul is more simian than Dryopithecus , and more specialised than 
many Chimpanzees. On the other hand, there are no great difficulties in the way 
of deriving the dentition of the Chimpanzee from that of Proconsul , and I regard 
the latter as ancestral to the Chimpanzee. 

This new genus has no close connection with the South African form Australo¬ 
pithecus. The first molars of that genus are much more like those of the Gorilla 
than either the Chimpanzee or Proconsul. Indeed, there is very little difference 
between the Gorilla and Australopithecus , which appears to be a precocious 
offshoot of the gorilline lineage. 
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III. Africa and the evolution of Anthropoids. 

Including those described in this paper, there are seven genera of fossil 
anthropoids known from Africa. Their localities and horizons are :— 

Egypt (Fayum). Lower Oligoeene . Propliopithecus. 

(Maragha). Burdigali™ . 

{ Limnopithecus. 
Xenopithecus. 
Proconsul. 

Union of South Africa . Upper Pliocene ? . Australopithecus. 

Schlosser (1911) pointed out that Propliopithecus is structurally the primitive 
stage from which evolved the dentitions of the later anthropoids and man. 
This view is supported by Gregory (1916, 1922), who extends it by placing the 
genus in a central position leading to the Hylobatidae on the one hand and to 
the Simiidae on the other. Remane (1921), basing his opinion on the reduction 
of the trigonid, includes Propliopithecus among the Hylobatidae and separates 
it from the Simiidae. 

Fourteau (1920) describes Prohylobates as a direct ancestor of Hylobates , but, 
as Remane (1924) showed, it is more specialised than, and hence not ancestral 
to, Hylobates. His suggestion that it is a specialised descendant of Proplio¬ 
pithecus unconnected with higher forms is, apparently, well founded. 

Limnopithecus is not ancestral to Hylobates ; it has a more specialised milk- 
dentition . The permanent teeth differ from those of Prohylobates in the presence 
of a small cingulum, but agree with them in the variation of the breadth index 
between 90 and 100. This genus, too, is probably a specialised member of the 
Propliopithecus lineage. 

Xenopithecus is an unsolved problem : that it is a descendant of one of the 
Fayum primates is only a guess incapable of proof until comparable material 
is found. Either the lower dentition of this genus or the upper dentition 
of one of the Fayum genera is needed. 

Dryopithecus mogharensis has not yet been discussed, except by Remane 
(1924), who regards it as indeterminate on the material at present available, 
but expresses the opinion that it may be another derivative of Propliopithecus. 

Proconsul is definitely more primitive in its dentition than any fossil member 
of the Chimpanzee-Gorilla group hitherto described. The lower dentition 
is not yet known in sufficient detail for a critical opinion to be bas^d on it. 
The genus is related to Dryopithecus and ancestral to the Chimpanzee. 

This wealth of fossil anthropoids from the middle Tertiary beds of Central 
Africa sheds new light on the problem of the dispersal of the higher Primates. 
Hitherto all such remains have been found in Europe or in*Asia ; the theories 
of their origin and dispersal have alternated between African and Asiatic 
centres. The present discoveries suggest that the former may eventually 
prove to be correct, and that the course of events may have been similar to 
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the outline sketched, in the following paragraphs. It should be made quite 
clear from the outset that this outline is tentative. The total number of fossil 
specimens of the higher Primates is too small to justify a dogmatic statement 
about their evolution, and this sketch should be taken for what it is meant 
to be, namely, a personal interpretation of the known facts, an interpretation 
which may well be proved false as our knowledge increases. 

Propliopithecus, or something closely resembling it, appears to provide a 
starting-point from which more advanced animals arose. Its descendants, 
radiating from N.E. Africa or Arabia, entered Europe and Asia, and pressed 
southwards farther into Africa. Wherever they went, they continued to evolve, 
some in one direction and some in another, but all of them were restrained by 
the limitations of their nature. They began as primitive anthropoids, and their 
evolution was governed by that fact. If they had met with identical conditions 
in all three directions, their evolution would have been along identical lines ; 
the conditions were not identical, nor was the course of their evolution. Never¬ 
theless, parallel evolution could and did occur—for example, there are three 
Chimpanzee-like forms, namely, D. rhenanus in Europe, D. punjabicus in India, 
and Proconsul in Africa. 

Those forms which went south gave rise to the modem African anthropoids. 
Their stock also provided the unprogressive Limnopithecus , the aberrant 
Xenopithecus , and the precocious Australopithecus , but these branches from 
the main stem lead nowhere. 

The European descendants paralleled the African in their evolution ; hence 
the gorilline features of Dryopithecus fontani and the resemblances between 
the Chimpanzee and D. rhenanus. They are of importance ; for, from a complex 
centred round Z). rhenanus the human line may have had its origin. 

The branch which wandered into Asia also paralleled the African Chimpanzee- 
Gorilla group fairly closely, but there were certain influences at work which 
prevented this parallelism proceeding as far as in the European species. The 
effect of these influences is clear. £ On the whole the Indian “ Dryopithecus ” 
seems to be allied rather with the orang than with the gorilla-chimpanzee-man 
group, the former constituting an eastern, the latter a western division of the 
family Simiidae ’ (Gregory & Heilman, 1926, p. 84). 

Despite the probability that the higher primates had their origin in Arabia 
or North-Eastern Africa, it does not follow that Africa is the continent in which 
the final transition from ape to man was effected. At present there is practically 
no evidence in support of such a view, but much can be said for the Central 
Asian origin of man. 

A branch of the Dryopithecus rhenanus complex travelling eastwards pene¬ 
trated to Central Asia after the Himalayan uplift had progressed so far as to 
constitute a barrier to the northward migration of the Indian genera with their 
Orang-utan affinities. There further evolution resulted in man, and from 
thence human beings spread over the face of the earth. In other words, the 
primary centre of dispersal of the anthropoids was in or near Northern Africa, 
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and a branch of the western group wandered through Europe to Central Asia, 
where it gave rise to man. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 6. 

Fig. I. Limnopithecus legetet Hopw. First and second right lower molars; occlusal 
aspect, x 2. Holotype , regd. M 14079. 

Fig. 2. L. legetet Hopw. Part of the left mandibular ramus with deciduous dentition ; 

occlusal aspect, X 2. Paratype , regd. M 14080. 

'Fig. 3. Xenopithecus koruensie Hopw. First and second left upper molars; occlusal 
aspect, X 2. Holotype , regd. M 14081. 

Fig. 4. X. koruenswHopw. Posterior right, upper deciduous molar; occlusal aspect, x 2. 
Paratype , regd. M 14082. 
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Fig. 5. Proconsul africanus Hopw. Left maxilla; occlusal aspect, X 1. Holotype, regd. 
M 14084. 

Fig. 6. The same ; labial aspect, x 1 . 

Fig. 7. P. africanus Hopw. Eight mandibular ramus; internal aspect, x 1. Regd. 

M 14086. 

Fig. 8. P. africanus Hopw. Left mandibular ramus; internal aspect dissected to dis¬ 
play the roots of the teeth, X 1. Regd. M 14086. 

Fig. 9. P . africanus Hopw. First right upper molar; occlusal aspect, X 2. Regd. 

M 14086. 

Fig. 10. P. africanus Hopw. Third right lower molar; occlusal aspect, X 2. Regd. 

M14087. 

[The register-numbers are those of the Department of Geology of the British Museum 
(Natural History). Figures 1, 2, 4 were drawn by Miss Barbara Hopkins.] 
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Studies in the Phytoplankton of the Lowland Waters of Great Britain.— 
No. VI. The Rotifer Fauna associated with the Phytoplankton of twenty- 
eight Lowland Waters. By B. Millard Griffiths, D.Sc., and F. E. Cocks. 

[Read 26 October 1933] 

The alga flora of the plankton of the smaller bodies of still water in the lowlands 
of Great Britain is frequently much less in bulk than the fauna, and the latter 
usually consists largely of Rotifers. In the smaller pools, the summer plankton 
may consist almost entirely of Rotifers, but in the larger pools and lakes the 
rotifer constituent of the plankton tends to diminish both absolutely and 
relatively. 

In the following account a record is given of the rotifer fauna of the plankton 
of the open water of seventeen Northumbrian, eight Worcestershire, and three 
Berkshire pools. The collections were made by Dr. Griffiths (see Griffiths, 
2 , 3 , 4 > 5 )> eac h collection being fixed and preserved on the spot in 2 per cent 
formaldehyde solution. The identification of the Rotifers was carried out by 
Mr. F. E. Cocks. 

The pools range in size from about a quarter of an acre ( 0-1 hectares) to 180 
acres (7*28 hectares), and in depth from about three to twenty feet (1 to 6 metres). 
The plankton is of the benthoplanktonic rather than of the limnoplanktonic 
type (see Griffiths, 4 , p. 209 ; Fritsch, I, p. 245). The first twelve pools of the 
series recorded in the Table are situated on, or derive their water-supply from, 
moorland areas, whereas the remaining sixteen pools, nos. 13 to 28, lie on 
ordinary cultivated lowland areas. The exceptions are no. 5, Whittledene 
Reservoir, which receives a mixture of upland water and lowland water, and 
no. 27, Bulmershe South Pool, which lies in an area with Sphagnum bogs 
adjacent (see Griffiths, 3 , p. 2). The first twelve pools are characterized by 
the frequent presence of desmids of the benthoplanktonic type, together with 
Ceratium hirundinella, Asterionella , and Myxophyceae, and by the absence of 
Pandorina, Pediastrum Boryanum, Scenedesmus and other Autosporineae, 
whereas the other sixteen pools are the reverse (see Table, pp. 466-8). 

The rotifer fauna comprises 35 genera and 75 species, of which all but 
Ptygura crystallina are free-swimming forms. The largest number ol species 
found in any one pool was twenty-one, in no. 20, Island Pool, and the lowest 
was three, in no. 10, Stables Lake, and in no. 13, Capheaton Lake. The first 
twelve pools (excluding no. 5) have an average of six species per pool; the 
last sixteen (excluding no. 27) have eleven, or nearly twice as many. Twenty- 
nine species occurred in only one pool each, eleven in only two pools each ; 
and of the other 35 species only three occurred in more than 15 pools. One 
species, KerateUa cochlear is } occurred in every pool except no. 17. 
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It is impossible to compile complete lists of Rotifers from collections which 
have not been specially narcotised and preserved to retain the organisms in 
their natural condition. Many species, mostly Bdelloids, wore seen in a 
contracted and unrecognisable state. There were also many illorieate Rotifers 
which could not be identified by their external characters, and, owing to the 
lack of good figures of the trophi of a great number of species, they could not 
be identified by this important organ. 

In the genera Conochilus and Conochiloides , many of the animals were 
sufficiently well preserved to enable the position of the ventral antennae, 
and their shape and number, to be clearly made out. Many of the genus 
Colio theca had been killed in an extended condition. Collotheca mutabilis 
(Hudson), which is a very rare pelagic species, was seen fully extended, so that 
the shape of the corona could be made out with the cilia intact, although 
encumbered with adhering debris. The transparent tubes were missing in 
every instance. In Synchaeta stylata Wierzejski, the spined eggs were found, 
which confirmed its presence. 

The following species may be considered rare :— Brachionus leydigii Cohn, 
Ascomorpha saltans Bart sell, Collotheca mutabilis (Hudson), Conochiloides 
dossuarius (Hudson), Gastropus stylifer Imhof, Filinia brachiata (Rousselet), 
Keratella serrulata (Ehrenberg), Lecane ligona (Dunlop), Notholca foliacea 
(Ehrenberg), Polyarthra euryptera, Wierzejski, Ploesoma hudsoni (Imhof), 
Synchaeta stylata Wierzejski, Testudinella parva (Ternetz), Testudinella truncata 
(Gosse). 

The commonest and most widely distributed species are :— Keratella cochlearis 
(Gosse), Keratella quadrata (Muller), Polyarthra trigla Ehrenborg, and Syn¬ 
chaeta pectinata Ehrenberg. 

The occurrence of Polyarthra euryptera Wierzejski is very interesting. It was 
described by the late Mr. Rousselet in the 4 Quekett Microscopical Journal ’ for 
1896 as a continental species unknown in England. It is apparently well 
distributed in this country because it occurs in pools in Northumberland, 
Worcestershire, and Berkshire) (see Table), and it was also found by Mr. Cocks 
in the lake at Trent Park, North London. 

Lecane ligona (Dunlop) is an exceedingly rare Rotifer. It occurred in the 
Tam, Cragside, Northumberland, together with the rare Keratella serrulata 
(Ehrenberg). The Tarn is a small shallow pool, lying in a rock basin on the 
hill-side, and is surrounded by a fringe of Sphagnum and Polytrichum. The 
phytoplankton consisted of Staurastrum brachiatum and Arthrodesmus incus . 
The habitat is probably of the medi-acid type which Harring and Myers ( 7 ) 
state is favourable to the occurrence of the rarer Rotifers. 

The system of nomenclature adopted in the Table on pp. 466-8 and through^ 
out the paper is that of Harring in ‘ Synopsis of the Rotatoria,’ Bulletin, 
No. 81, Smithsonian Institution, United States National Museum, 1913. 

Examination of the Table shows that the species which occur sufficiently 
LINN. JOURN.— ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 33 
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frequently to use as indicators fall into three groups, namely:—(I) species 
which are confined to pools situated on or deriving their water supply from 
moorland habitats (nos. 1 to 12); (II) species confined to pools of the cultivated 
lowlands (nos. 13 to 28); and (III) species of general distribution. In some 
cases all the species of a genus occur in one class of pool only, but in other cases 
different species of the genus occur in the two types of pools. 

Group I.—Rotifers confined to pools of the moorland habitat, and associated 
with a phytoplankton comprising desmids of the benthoplanktonic type, 
Ceratium hirundinella , Asterionella , and Myxophyceae, 

Five species occur in these habitats :— Chromogaster ovalis , C, testudo, 
Diurella sty lata, Notholca longispina (also in no. 27), N. striata (also in no. 21). 
The place of N, longispina seems fairly clear, because its only occurrence outside 
nos. 1 to 12 is in no. 27, Bulmershe South Pool, which is a pool with fringing 
Sphagnum bogs and a well-marked benthoplanktonic desmid flora. The case 
of N. striata is doubtful because although no. 3, Oatcleugh Reservoir, and 
no. 5, Whittledcne Reservoir, are affected by moorland water, the third habitat, 
no. 21, Spring Grove Upper Pool, is a small weedy lowland pool containing 
neither desmids nor Ceratium etc. 

Group II.—Rotifers confined to pools of the cultivated lowlands, and 
associated with a phytoplankton comprising no desmids, often lacking Ceratium , 
Asterionella. , and Myxophyceae, but uusally characterized by the presence 
of Pandorina, Pediastrum Boryanum , and Autosporineae. 

No less than eighteen species fall into this class :— Asplanchna brightwellii , 

A . priodonta , Brachionus angular is, B. calycifiorus , J3. capsuliflorus , JS. leydigii , 

B. urceus , Diurella porcellus , Euchlanis dilatata , Filinia longiseta , Gastropus 
sty lifer, Keratella quadrata , Lecane luna , Lepadella patella ., Mytilina ventralis , 
Pompholyx, Synchaeta oblonga , Testudinella patina. 

Of the above species, five also occur in no. 5, Whittledene Reservoir. The 
reservoir, however, is fed from a cultivated lowland area as well as from moor¬ 
land areas. It was noted that the plankton contained a good deal of fiocculent 
matter, and that a number of desmids were dead or unhealthy. This may 
indicate that the water is unfavourable to the moorland-water planktonts 
which have been carried into the reservoir. 

Group III.—Rotifers occurring in both types of pool. 

Three species appear to be generally distributed:— Keratella cochlearis in 
27 pools, Polyarthra trigla in 22, and Synchaeta pectinata in 15, out of the total 
number of 28 pools. 

* 

Examination of the distribution of genera and species shows that while in 
some cases all the species of a genus are confined to one class of habitat, it is 
more common to find the species of a genus occupying different habitats. 

Genera with species occupying the same habitat:— 

1 . Chromogaster, — C . ovalis and C, testudo both occur only in pools of the 
moorland-water type of habitat. 
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2. A8planchna. — A. brightwellii and A . priodonta occur only in pools of the 
cultivated lowland habitat. 

3. BranchionvA. — B . angularis, B. calyciflorus, B. capsulifloms , JS. leydigii , 
B. urceus occur only in pools of the cultivated lowland habitat. 

Genera with species occupying different habitats :— 

1. Keratella. — K. cochlearis is generally distributed, but K. quadrata is 
confined to the cultivated lowland habitat. In the case of the latter species 
it is perhaps significant that the species occurs in no. 5, Whittledene Reservoir, 
and does not occur in no. 27, Bulmershe South Pool. 

2. Polyarthra. — P. trigla is generally distributed, but P. mryptera appears 
to favour the moorland habitat. The occurrence of the latter in no. 25, Wilden 
Pool (and also in Trent Park Lake), however, makes it possible that it is not 
so much the reaction of the water as the size of the body of water which favours 
the occurrence of the organism. The pools in which it occurs are all of con¬ 
siderable size, though of varying types of water supply. 

3 . Synchaeta. — 8. pectinata is generally distributed ; 8. oblonga and possibly 
8. stylata favour the lowland habitat ; 8. tremula is predominantly lowland in 
its choice of habitat, but shows a tendency to occur in the moorland type of 
habitat as well. 

4. Testudinella. — T. patina appears to favour the lowland habitat, but 
T. parva tends towards the moorland habitat. 

The above record of the Rotifers of the plankton of some of the lowland waters 
of Great Britain, imperfect though it is owing to the unsuitability of the 
technique of phytoplankton preservation for the proper fixation of Rotifers, 
nevertheless, shows clearly that these organisms are delicate indicators of the 
character of the habitats in which they occur. More extended surveys of the 
rotifer plankton are much to be desired, and it is hoped that the study of these 
organisms will be taken up by more of the younger students, who are much 
needed to augment the small number of workers on Rotifers in this country. 
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Contributions to our knowledge of the Colonial Volvocales of South India. 
By M. O. P. Iyengar, M.A., Professor of Botany, Presidency College, 
Madras. (From the Department of Botany, East London College, 
University of London.) 

[Read 19 January 1933] 


[This paper was published in Journ. Linn. Soc. f Botany, xlix (No. 329), 
pp. 323-373, pi. 28 and 10 text-figures, on 8 June 1933.] 
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The Rhizocephala in the collection of the British Museum. By Dr. H. 

Bosohma, Leiden. (Communicated by Dr. W. T. Calman, F.R.S., F L S.) 

(With 53 Text-figures, including Plate 7) 

[Read 9 November 1933] 

In 1928 I had the opportunity to study the collection of Rhizocephala in the 
British Museum (Natural History). During the time I stayed in London 
I made notes on many specimens in the collection, and afterwards the greater 
part of it was sent to Leiden for further examination. The study of this 
material has been delayed for various reasons, and I wish to express my thanks 
to Dr. W. T. Caiman for his permission to keep the material much longer than 
at first had been arranged. To Dr. Isabella Gordon, of the staff of the British 
Museum, I am highly indebted for her readiness to identify a number of 
unnamed hosts of t he parasites and for sending me material of the group which 
was found recently in the collections. 

The material on which the present paper is based has been collected in 
various parts of the world. Besides a number of new species the material 
contains some specimens which are of special interest, viz. the type-specimen 
of Sacculina rotund at a , that of Lernaeodiscus galatheae , and the new genus 
Ptychascus. 

In the arrangement, of the genera the simpler forms have been dealt with 
first, whilst the aberrant genus Thompsonia is placed at the end. Perhaps this 
is not altogether right, but it is difficult to decide whether Thompsonia is 
a primitive form or a highly specialized one. 

I could not avoid describing a considerable number of forms as new species : 
consequently in the present paper, besides notes on 18 previously described 
species, descriptions are given of 11 new ones. Especially in the genus 
Sacculina many new species had to bo recognized : among the 15 species of this 
genus dealt with here 9 are new. 

This results from the fact that the material of the British Museum has been 
collected from various parts of the world, and as it is only in European waters 
that the Rhizocephala have hitherto been studied more or less completely, 
it is evident that in every collection from other parts of the world many new 
species may be found. 

It might be doubted if it is really necessary to regard all the new species 
in the present paper as distinct forms. It is now firmly established that 
in the genus Sacculina there are a number of different European species, 
recognizable by constant characters derived from their anatomy and the 
structure of the chitinous coverings of the mantle. In studying the material 
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of the British Museum I have made use of corresponding characters, and as the 
differences between the species dealt with in the present paper are of the same 
order as those between the European species, it is evident that the new forms 
described here may be regarded as distinct species. In some cases the material 
is rather scanty, and it would have been a great advantage if more material 
had been available, so that the variability of the species could have been 
studied. The specimens of the present collection have been described more 
or less elaborately, but it is possible that not all the characters mentioned 
are of specific value. 

Genus Peltogaster. 

Peltogaster pagtjri Rathke. 

Petiogaster paguri : Rathke (1842), Norman and Scott (1906), P6rez (1927, 1928 6, 
1931 c, d ). 

For other literature on the species cf. Boschma (1928 a). 

Material examined : 

Starcross, Devon, Parker coll., 1884, 24 specimens, each on one host (collection 
Norman). 

Off Sunderland, 1863, 2 specimens (collection Norman). 

Firth of Forth, J. Anderson coll., 1 specimen (collection Norman). 

Firth of Forth, J. Anderson, 1861, 1 specimen. 

Farland Pt., Cumbrae, 20 fathoms, Aug. 24, 1888, 1 specimen (collection Norman). 

All these specimens are parasites of Ewpagurus bemkardus (L.). 

The specimens are of rather uniform shape, though differing in size. The 
posterior end of the body is turned to the right, as usual in the species. All the 
specimens are mature, as they possess a well-developed mantle opening. The 
smallest specimens are those from off Sunderland; the greater diameter of 
these is 4 and 5-5 mm. respectively. In the 24 specimens from Starcross 
the greater diameter varies between 13 and 7 mm. 

Sections have been prepared from two specimens ; they show the peculiarities 
characteristic of the species : the simple colleteric glands and the strongly 
coiled vasa deferentia. 

The external cuticle is smooth : it does not possess the little spines by which 
Peltogaster curvatus is characterized. 

Peltogaster curvatus Kossmann. 

Petiogaster curvatus : Kossmann (1873), Fraisse (1877), Smith (1906), Gu6rin- 
Ganivet (1911), Dubosoq (1912), Boschma (1927 c). 

Material examined: 

Naples, 1887, 8 specimens (collecti</ti Norman). 

Zoological Station, Naples, 2 specimens on one host (collection Norman). 

Off Valentia, Ireland, 1870, 1 specimen. 

All these specimens are parasites of Ewpctgurue excavatus (Herbst). 

When seen from the dorsal or ventral surface many specimens have smooth 
sides, whilst in other specimens the sides show an indication of lappets, probably 
as a result of contraction of the mantle. All the specimens possess the small 
conical excrescences of the mantle which have been described by Dubosoq 
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(1912) as a character of the species. They are also distinctly visible in the 
specimen from off Valentia, which proves that Peltogaster curvatus undoubtedly 
occurs in the Atlantic. 

Genus Galatheascus. 

The only difference between Peltogaster and Galatheascus lies in the different 
manner of attachment to the hosts The long axis of Peltogaster lies in the 
same direction as that of its host, whilst in Galatheascus the main axis is 
perpendicular to that of the host. It remains questionable whether this 
character suffices to classify these parasites in two different genera. A similar 
question arises in regard to the genera Lernaeodiscus and Parthenopea , each 
of which is attached to the host in a different way. 

The genus Galatheascus may be defined as follows : Body elongate oviform. 
Mesentory very broad, extending from the anterior to the posterior extremity. 
Stalk in the median part of the body or in the anterior half Mantle opening 
in adult specimens in the dorsal part of the anterior region. Oolleteric glands 
small, simple, in the neighbourhood of the stalk. Testes consisting of a very 
short straight part at each side of the median plane, and a strongly coiled 
portion which passes into the vasa deferentia ; the whole of the male genital 
organs in the region of the stalk. On the abdomen of Anomura, the long axis 
of the parasite perpendicular to the long axis of the host. Larvao hatching in 
the nauplius stage. 

The diagnosis of the genus as given above differs in some respects from that 
given in a previous paper (Boschma, 1929) as a consequence of the study 
of the new species described below. 

The representatives of the genus Galatheascus (which are hitherto known 
from European waters only) can be easily distinguished from the European 
species of the genera Peltogaster and Chlorogaster by their peculiar shape : 
they are much thicker in proportion to their length than the species of 
Peltogaster and Chlorogaster. 

Galatheascus striatus Boschma. 

Galatheascus striatus : Boschma (1929). 

Material examined * : 

Looe-Eddy stone Grounds, noar Plymouth, Juno 11, 1913, 1 specimon on Galathea 
strigosa (L.) (from the collection of tho Marine Biological Association). 

Diagnosis of the species (amended from Boschma, 1929).—Mantle opening 
extremely narrow. Stalk in the anterior half of the body. External cuticle 
of the mantle smooth, with shallow grooves (about 0*2 mm. apart), extending 
over the surface in a longitudinal direction. Internal cuticle with retinacula 
consisting of one to three spindles each. These spindles have a length of 
20 to 25 fx. 

* Recently the British Museum received another specimen of Galatheascus striatus from 
the Zoology Department of the University of Reading. This specimen, which was 
collected at Port Erin, Isle of Man, is attached to tho abdomen of Galathea strigoita (L.). 

34* 
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From the only known specimen of this species a series of sections has been 
made. A detailed description of the characters of this specimen is found in the 
paper cited above. 

Galatheascus minutus, sp. n. 

Material examined : 

Off Vaientia, Ireland, 1870, 1 specimen oh Qalathea intermedia Lillj. (collection 
Norman). 

Oban, Scotland, 1877, 1 specimen on Qalathea nexa Embleton (collection Norman). 

Diagnosis of the species .—Mantle opening comparatively wide, at the dorsal 
part of the anterior region (in young specimens at the ventral part). Stalk 
in the median region of the body. External cuticle of the mantle smooth, 
without grooves. 

Although the two specimens differ in size and shape they belong undoubtedly 
to the same species. The specimen on Qalathea nexa is more or less elongated ; 
its anterior part is much thicker than the posterior part (fig. 1, h). This 
specimen has a length of 5 mm., a height of 3 mm., and a breadth of 2 mm. 
In the specimen on Qalathea, intermedia the dimensions are : length 2*5, 
height 2, and breadth 1*5 mm. approximately. The latter specimen has an 



Fig. 1 .—Galatheascus minutus. a, the specimen on Qalathea intermedia ; ft, the specimen 
on Qalathea nexa. The left side of the animals is represented ,* the stalk is 
seen below, x 6. 


oval shape (fig. 1, a). In the larger specimen the mantle opening lies at the 
anterior end of the parasite, slightly turned towards the abdomen of the host; 
it is surrounded by a more or less elevated ridge, so that it projects somewhat 
above the surface of the mantle. In the smaller specimen the mantle opening 
is a narrow pore which has not yet shifted towards the anterior end. 

The state of preservation of the specimens is not particularly good, owing to 
the fact that they have been preserved for approximately sixty years. The larger 
specimen is somewhat better preserved than the smaller : in the larger specimen 
the visceral mass sufficiently shows the details of the colleteric glands and the 
male genital organs, whilst in the smaller specimen the latter organs have more 
or less loosened from the other parts of the visceral mass. In both specimens 
the muscles of the mantle have for the greater part vanished. Notwithstanding 
the insufficient preservation of the material the sections show distinctly enough 
that the anatomy of the species is in every respect similar to that of Galatheascus 
striatus. Testes and colleteric glands are found in the neighbourhood of the 
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Fig. 2. — Galaiftuiscus mi nut us , specimen on Galuthea nexa . 
Tnmsverso section, v 86. 



Fig. 3 .—Qalatheascus minutus, specimen on GakUhea intermedia. 
Transverse section (the greater part of the mantle omitted), x 60. 
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stalk. The colleteric glands (fig. 2) are found at each side of the visceral mass ; 
they consist of small sacs with an undivided lumen. The testes (fig. 3) consist 
of a short straight part and a strongly coiled portion, to which the similarly 
coiled vas deferens is attached. The closed end of the testes is directed 
towards the posterior extremity of the body. 

In comparison with the narrow mantle opening of the only known specimen 
of Galatheascus striatus this opening in the larger specimen of Galatheascus 
minutus is rather wide. 

In both specimens of Galatheascus minutus the external cuticle of the mantle 
is quite smooth ; it does not show the longitudinal grooves which are found 
in the other species of the genus. This cuticle is very thin (thickness approxi¬ 
mately 4 fM in the larger specimen ; in the smaller specimen it is still thinner). 
On the thin internal cuticle of the mantle no retinacula have been found. 

It is not absolutely certain that the specimens described here as Galatheascus 
minutus are specifically distinct from G. striatus . They differ from the latter 
species in the smoothness of their external cuticle. The grooves in G. striatus, 
however, may occur in old specimens only, and if this is so the character is not 
valid. Notwithstanding this it remains highly probable that the two forms 
are specifically distinct on account of the striking differences in size. 

The smaller specimen of G. minutus is undoubtedly a young animal, but it is 
not immature, as the mantle cavity contains larvae. Those larvae are 
insufficiently preserved, so that it cannot be demonstrated whether they show 
any differences from those of G. striatus. 


Genus Chlorogaster. 

In 1912 Duboscq emphasized the fact that PeltogasUr paguri and P. curvatus 
differ widely from the species until then known as Peltogaster sulcatus and 
similar forms (which were often regarded as distinct species, e. g., P. longissimus 
and P. microstoma). The two larger forms have a more or less curved body, 
which is thicker in the anterior region than in the posterior part; they are 
usually solitary—only exceptionally are two or three found together on one 
host. On the other hand P. sulcatus and allied forms have an elongate body, 
whilst as a rule they occur in great numbers on one host. On account of these 
differences Duboscq founded the genus Chlorogaster with the type-species 
C . sulcatus. Guerin-Ganivet (1912) used the same name for this parasite. 
In two of my previous papers (Buschma, 1927 c, 1928 a) I kept the name 
Peltogaster sulcatus for this parasite, as the anatomy of the animals (at least 
as far as concerns the parts of the animal which project outside the host) 
does not show any striking difference from that of P. paguri and P. curvatus. 

In a number of papers P6rez (1928, 1931 a, b, c) has shown that there are 
other differences between the two groups of parasites than those described 
by Duboscq (1912). P6rez found that the root system of Chlorogaster sulcatus 
consists of long branches with short ramifications. Each of the long branches 
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bears a single external sac. Furthermore, he could demonstrate that in each 
external sac a development of nauplius larvae takes place only once, afterwards 
the sacs fall off from the abdomen of the host and after the moult of the host 
new external sacs appear. A corresponding change takes place in the root 
system : after the external sacs have fallen off, their particular branch of the 
root system degenerates and the new external sacs originate each from a new 
branch, budding from the central part of the parasite. 

In my opinion these differences are striking enough to justify the view that 
the elongate slender social forms constitute a separate genus Chlorogaster. 

Chlokogasteb sulcatus (LilJjeborg). 

Peltoyaster sulcatus : Lilljeborg (1859), Norman and Scott (1906), Perez (1927), 
Bosehma (1927 c, 1928 a). 

Peltoyaster longissimu* : Kossinann (1873), Guerin-Ganivet (1911). 

Chlorogaster sulcatus : Duboscq (1912), Peroz (1928 a, b, 1931 a, 6, c, d). 

Chlorogaster lonyissimus : Guerin-Ganivet (1912). 

For other literature oil the species cf. Bosehma (1928 a). 

Material examined : 

Off Valentia, Ireland, 1870, 4 specimens, detached from the host(s). 

Locality unknown, 3 specimens on (?) Eupagurus bemhardus (L.). 

Zoological Station, Naples, 7 specimens oil the abdomen of a Pagurid (collection 
Norman). 

40 miles NNW. of Aehill Head, Ireland, 220 fms., 3 specimens on Eupagurus excavatus 
(Herbst) (collection Norman). 

Starcross, Devon, Parker coll., 1884, 7 specimens on Eupagurus cuancnsis 
(Thomps.) (3 on one host, 4 on anothor, collection Norman). 

Starcross, Devon, Parker coll., 1884, 35 specimens on 8 hosts of the species 
Eupagurus cuanensis (Thomps.) (1 host with 9, 3 with 6, 1 with 5, 3 with 1 parasite). 

The seven specimens from Starcross (3 on one host, 4 on another) are very 
small (greater length on an average about 3 mm.). They have a distinct 
mantle opening, well-developed testes and colleteric glands, but the mantle 
cavity does not contain eggs. In their anatomy they do not show any differences 
from larger specimens of Chlorogaster sulcatus , so that they undoubtedly 
belong to this species. There is, however, one peculiarity, which usually 
is not found in this species, viz., that the external cuticle of the mantle bears 
excrescences of an irregular shape (fig. 4, a , b). For comparison, parts of the 
cuticle of specimens from Danish waters (cf. Bosehma, 1928 a) have been 
drawn in the same figure. Usually the cuticle in this species is quite smooth 
(fig- c-e), but there are some specimens in which the thickness of the cuticle 
is very variable and therefore highly uneven (fig. 4, /), and other specimens 
in which the cuticle possesses irregular excrescences (fig. 4, g, h). In one 
specimen from Starcross (fig. 4, 6) the excrescences do not differ greatly from 
those of the Danish specimens shown in fig. 4 ,g>h\ in the other they are much 
more strongly pronounced. As they have a more or less characteristic shape 
only in one of the two specimens from which sections have been made, this 
peculiarity is probably due to individual variation. A further peculiarity of the 
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external cuticle of these small specimens is its thickness in comparison to the 
size of the animals. In full-grown specimens of Chlorogaster sulcatus the 
thickness of the external cuticle usually does not exceed 9 /a, whilst the part 
of the cuticle drawn in fig. 4, a, lias a thickness of about 15 fi. 






Fig. 4.— Chlorogaster sulcatus . Sections of the external cuticle of the mantle of different 
specimens, o and b, from two small specimens from Starcross ; c, from a speci¬ 
men on Anapagurus chiroacanthus from Danish waters; d-h, from specimens 
on Eupagurus cuanensis from Danish waters. X 530. 

The other specimens of the collection do not differ noticeably from previously 
recorded specimens. 
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Genus Peltooasterella. 

The following is an amended diagnosis of the genus, based on the description 
by Kruger (1912), notes and drawings by Potts (1915), and the material in the 
British Museum. 

Gregarious, body (external sacs) elongate, more or less cylindrical. Mantle 
opening at the anterior extremity, stalk at the posterior extremity. Mesentery 
broad (as in Peltogaster ). Testes in the dorsal part of the visceral mass 
(next to the mesentery), opening backwards into the mantle cavity. Col Icteric 
glands at the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass, consisting of simple flattened 
cavities. Nauplius larvae. On Paguridea. 

Peltouasterella sooialis Kruger. 

Eeltogasterella social is : Kruger (1912), Potts (1915). 

Material examined : 

Puget Sound, Friday Harbor, F. A. Potts leg., a great number of specimens on one 
specimen of Eupagurus alaskt ns is Benedict. 

Diagnosis of the species .—Body elongated, anterior part somewhat thicker 
than the posterior part. Male genital organs and colleteric glands in the 
posterior half of the body. Testes and vasa deferentia forming a more or less 
straight tube. External cuticle thin, smooth, without excrescences. 

The hermit crab with the parasites from the locality given above is probably 
one of the three specimens figured bv Potts (1915, pi. ii, figs. 5-7). I have 
detached three specimens (external sacs) from their host, which have boon 
cut into series of sections for the study of the anatomy. Two of these specimens 
have a length of 8*5 mm. and a thickness of 2*5 mm., the corresponding 
dimensions of the third specimen are b and 2 mm. respectively. The specimens 
are not altogether straight, they are somewhat bent, so that the dorsal surface 
is slightly concave. The stalk and mantle opening, which are found each 
at one extremity of the body, are shifted slightly towards the dorsal surface. 

The visceral mass is broadly attached to the mantle, forming the mesentery. 
The musculature, except that of the sphincter of the mantle opening, is feebly 
developed. In the posterior half of the body, not far from the median region, 
at each side of the visceral mass the colleteric glands (fig. 5) are found. They 
are of comparatively large size in the specimens from which sections have been 
made: the glands consist of flattened sacs with an undivided lumen. Somewh at 
farther to the posterior region the testes are to be seen, one at each side of the 
median plane in the dorsal region of the body (fig. 6). Towards the posterior 
part of the body the testes gradually pass into the vasa deferentia, which, 
like the testes, have a more or less straight course. 

The external cuticle of the mantle is very thin (about 4 p ); it is quite smooth 
and does not show any excrescences. Retinacula have not been found on the 
thin internal cuticle. 

Although it is not absolutely certain that the identification of the specimens 
is correct, I do not hesitate to unite them with Kruger’s Peltogasterella social is, 
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Fig. 6 .—Peltogasterella sociatis. Transverse section through a more dorsal region 
tlxan that of fig. 5 (the greater part of the mantle omitted), x 36. 
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as was done before by Potts (1915). They possess all the characteristics of the 
species, and the localities are not so far distinct that this makes it improbable 
that they belong to the same species : Friday Harbor as well as the Siberian 
and Japanese localities given by Kruger are parts of the northern region of the 
Pacific. 



Fig. 7.—a, Sacculina dnracina ; b, Sacculina confrugosa ; c, Sacculina perform is; d, Sac- 
culina bucculenta; <\ Sacculina, cjcarcuata ; f, Sacculina hirta ; g, Saecubna 
clongata ; h, Sm-eulhut teres ; i, Sacculina plana. In all specimens tin, surface 
which was turned towards the thorax of the host is represented. The mantle 
opening is seen m the upper, tho stalk in the lower part of the figures, a, X 2*8 ; 
b f c, d , and //, x 3*2 ; e, /, and t, x 2-4 ; g. x 7*2. 

Clonus Sacculina. 

Sacculina duracina, sp. n. 

Material examined : 

Port Molle, Queensland, 14 faths., May 1881, Coppinger coll., 2 specimens on 
Lambrus longimanus L., presented by the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Diagnosis of the species .—Male genital organs in the visceral mass. Testes 
more or less globular, the one behind the other, enormously enlarged. Colleteric 
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glands largo, with a great number of tubes. External cuticle of the mantle 
thick (approximately 130 /i), its surface covered with spines, which are arranged 
in groups on common basal parts. Length of these excrescences approxi¬ 
mately 30 /x. 

The two specimens do not differ noticeably in shape and size, both of them are 
slightly oval with pointed edges at each side of the stalk. The breadth of one 
specimen is 11 mm., its height 9 mm., and its thickness 2-5 mm. In the other 



Fig. 8 .—tiaccidina duracina. Longitudinal section from 
a region ventral of the stalk. X 26. 


specimen the corresponding measurements are 11, 8, and 3 mm. respectively. 
The surface of the mantle is somewhat wrinkled, the abdominal surface shows 
a median concavity where the parasite touched the region of the gut of its host. 
In one specimen (fig. 7, a) the mantle opening lies at the extremity of a very 
short tube, in the other it does not project above the surface of the mantle. 

One of the specimens has been cut into a series of sections. The study 
of this series (c/. figs. 8-10) does not reveal at once whether the male genital 





Fig. 9 .—Sa real in a duracina. Longitudinal section through 
the region of the stalk, x 26. 
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organs are found in the visceral mass or in the muscular region m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the stalk. In the sections represented in figs. 9 and 10 the mantle 
cavity extends posteriorly about half-way round the testes, in that of the other 
figure (fig. 8) at one side the mantle cavity reaches somewhat farther than 
the centre of the testis, at the other side it extends posteriorly much farther 
than the vas deferens. Undoubtedly the mantle cavity originally extended 
farther towards the posterior part of the body, but on account of the enormous 
development of the testes these organs have protruded outside the visceral 



Fig. 10 .—Sacculina duracina. Longitudinal section from a region 
dorsal of the stalk, x 26. 

mass and have more or less fused with the mantle, causing a partial obliteration 
of the posterior part of the mantle cavity. Consequently the testes appear 
situated more or less outside the visceral mass. 

Fig. 8 represents a longitudinal section through the animal, showing the 
ventral part of one of the testes and the corresponding vas deferens. The 
wall of the latter possesses a quantity of ridges by which the lumen is reduced 
to a narrow, more or less tortuous canal. This region of the vas deferens 
passes into a short tube with a rather thick wall, the lumen of the latter being 
covered with a distinct layer of chitin. This part of the vas deferens is in direct 
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contact with the testis; the layer of ehitin even projects for some distance into 
the testis. In fig. 8 the chitinous layer is found in the upper part of the testis ; 
above the testis the short thick-walled part of the vas deferens is visible, and 
above this part the extremity of the vas deferens with its numerous ridges. 
The testis itself is a wide sac, which has pushed aside the ovary in the visceral 
mass, and at the other side almost touches the external cuticle of the mantle. 

Towards the median region of the body this testis diminishes in size (in the 
region between those of figs. 8 and 9 the size of the testis is still larger than 
in the first figure), and then the second testis appears (fig. 9). Tn this figure 
also a part of the vas deferens of this second testis is to be seen. Towards 



Fig. 11 .—Sacctdma duracina. Section of the external cuticle. X 530. 

the dorsal region of the animal the second testis gradually increases in size ; 
its greater diameter is reached in the region of fig. 10. Here it almost touches 
the external cuticle of the mantle ; the mantle cavity has been completely 
pushed aside in the region of this testis. 

The colleteric glands (fig. 9), which occupy approximately the central region 
of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass, are very large. They consist of 
a dense mass of narrow branched tubes. 

With the exception of the sphincter of the mantle opening the musculature 
of the mantle is not very strongly developed. In the visceral mass only a few 
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small muscles are seen protruding between the eggs of the ovary, originating 
from the thin muscular layer which covers the visceral mass. 

The external cuticle of the mantle is much thicker than in most species 
of the genus, its thickness on an average amounts to 130 p in the specimen 
from which sections have been made. In both specimens the surface of this 
cuticle is covered with groups of spines arranged on common basal parts. 
In each group there are comparatively few spines generally from throe to fivo 
(fig. 11). The spines have a smooth surface; they do not bear lateral hairs. 
From the basal part up to the extremities of the spines the excrescences have 
a length of about 30 p. 

Retinacula have not been found. 

It is difficult to define the character of Sacculina duracina , as this species 
is more or less an intermediate form between S. pilosa and S. rotundata . The 
testes are not embedded completely in the visceral mass, and, on tho other 
hand, they are not found in the posterior part of the body outside the visceral 
mass. When studying the sections one gets the impression that the testes 
were originally contained in the visceral mass and that gradually, by developing 
enormously in size, they protruded from this region till they touched the mantle, 
causing the posterior part of the mantle cavity to disappear. 

As the now species Sacculina duracina, represents in some respects an inter¬ 
mediate form between S. pilosa and S. rotundata (though being specifically 
distinct) the differences of S. duracina with these other species have to be 
mentioned here. From typical specimens of rotundata the new species differs 
in its peculiar excrescences. When one compares these excrescences with 
those of the specimens of S. rotundata described in the present paper it is 
evident at first sight that the excrescences of these specimens, besides' being 
much larger, consist of much more numerous spines. Concerning the vari¬ 
ability of the species S. rotundata we have to keep in mind that it still remains 
a question whether the specimens put together under this name in a previous 
paper (Boschma, 1031 c) really are representatives of the same species. This 
question, however, cannot be solved with the material available at present: 
the variability of a species can be studied only with an extensive material, 
preferably of parasites of the same host from a more or less restricted locality. 
Anatomically Sacculina duracina can be distinguished at once from S. rotundata : 
by the different position of the testes. 

The specimens belonging to Sacculina duracina, cannot be identified with 
S. pilosa, they at leastdo not belongto the same species as the ‘ Siboga’ specimens 
(c/. Van Kampon and Boschma 1025, Boschma 1931 c). Besides the differences 
in the situation and shape of the male genital organs, the colleteric glands are 
highly different: in S. pilosa they are rather small and contain comparatively 
few tubes, whilst in S. duracina they are of large size and contain numerous 
tubes. Moreover, in the specimens of S. pilosa from the 4 Siboga ’ Expedition 
the external cuticle of the mantle is comparatively thin (about 20 p), whilst 
S. duracina shows exactly the reverse, 
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In Sacculina vankampeni , S. pilosella , and S. compressa (r/. Boschma, 1931 c) 
the male genital organs are found in the posterior part of the body, just as in 
S. rotundata. This distinguishes these species from S. dnracina. Moreover, 
the three species differ from the latter in the shape of their excrescences. 

Sacculina caroini Thompson. 

. Sacculina carcini : Thompson (1836), Boschma (1927 6, c, 1928 6), Perez and Basso 
(1928), Popov (1929). 

Sacculina simitis : Giard and Bonnier (1887). 

Sacculina benedeni : Popov (1929). 

? Sacculina pauli : Popov (1929). 

Portunascus corrugate : Stubbing (1893). 

Grapsisaccus benedeni : Stebbing (1893). 

For other literature on the species cj. Boschma (1927 b). 

Material examined : 

Starcross, Devon, Parker coll., 14 specimens on Carcinides maenas (L.) 
(collection Norman). 

Starcross, Devon, 6 specimens on Carcinides maenas (L.) (collection Norman). 

Polporro, Cornwall, 3 specimens on Carcinides manias (L.) (collection Norman). 

Wangeroog (S. of Heligoland), H. J. McKay don., Feb. 10, 1855, 1 ex. on Carcinides 
maenas (L.). 

Oban, Scotland, 3 specimens on Carcirndes mamas *L.) (collection Norman). 

Starcross, Devon, 1883, 5 specimens on Carcinides maenas (L.) (collection Norman). 

St. Leonards (near Hastings), 1888, 1 spocimon on Portunus holsatus Fabr. 

Lowestoft, B. B. Woodward cion., 3 specimens on P or tun us holsatus Fabr. 

Falmouth Harbour, July 1884, 1 specimen on Portunus arcuatus Leach (collection 
Norman). 

Hastings, Oct. 26, 1906, E. T. Connold don., 1 specimen on Pisa armata (Latr.). 

Tin*, material of this species is interesting in so far as it contains a specimen 
on Portunus a rev at us Leach, a form which previously has been mentioned as 
a distinct species (Sacculina similis) by Giard and Bonnier (1887). Sections 
of this specimen proved that it does not differ in any respect from the specimens 
living on Carcinides maenas : the testes are united for a considerable part of 
their extent and occupy the same place as those of typical specimens ; also 
the colleteric glands correspond in place, size, and structure with those of the 
parasites of Carcinides mannas. 

Besides this specimen those on Portunus pusillus are interesting. These 
parasites wero first mentioned by Delage (1884), aud afterwards Guerin-Ganivet 
(1911) stated that the anatomical peculiarities of these animals correspond 
closely with those of the parasites of Carcinides maenas ; accordingly he regarded 
them as representatives of the species Sacculina carcini. From one of the 
specimens on Portunus pusillus of the present material sections have been made 
which show also that the anatomical particulars are the same as those of typical 
specimens. 

The specimens on Carcinides maenas and on Portunus holsatus do not differ 
noticeably from those previously known to occur on these crabs. The size 
and shape of these animals is rather variable; some have an oval shape, in 
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others the anterior margin possesses well-developed protrusions at the dorsal 
and ventral angle. 

Stebbing (1893) mentions the names Portunascus corrugatus Giard and 
Orapsisaccus benedeni Kossmann as hosts of certain Cryptoniscidae. Evidently 
tho parasites of Port units corrugat us and of Pachygrapsus marmoratns are 
meant by these names. According to Smith (1900) the name Sacculina corru¬ 
gatus was given by Giard to the parasite of Portunus corrugatus ; T have, 
however, not been able to find this name in any of Giard’s papers which I have 
seen. Kossmann (1872) gave the name Sacculina benedeni to the parasite 
of Pachygrapsus marmoratns. This form corresponds in every respect with 
the specimens of Sacculina carcini living on Carcinides maenas , and in all 
probability the parasite of Portunus corrugatus also does not differ from typical 
specimens of Sacculina carcini. Concerning the generic names Portunascus 
and Orapsisaccus I have not found any remark in publications by Stebbing 
and by Giard. It seems justified to regard them as synonyms of Sacculina 
carcini only. 

The specimen on Pisa armata from the present collection is more or less 
globular: its dimensions are: breadth 18, height 10, and thickness about 
8 mm. The region of the narrow mantle opening, which is turned towards 
the abdomen of the host, does not project noticeably above the surface. 

In the English summary of his paper in the Russian language Popov (1929) 
enumerates three species of Sacculina , viz., S. carcini , S. benedeni , and the new 
spocies S. pauli. According to Popov in the Bay of Sevastopol S. carcini 
occurs rarely on Carcinides maenas , more often on Pachygrapsus marmoratns. 
A still more common parasite of the latter crab is S. benedeni. Popov does 
not mention the differences between these two “ species of Sacculina , 
and as I have not found any anatomical or structural differences between the 
two forms (cf. Boschma, 1927 b) I am convinced that they are not specifically 
distinct. The same probably holds good for the specimens described by 
Popov as Sacculina pauli (living on Brachynotus lucasi). Sacculina pauli 
differs from S. carcini in its mantle opening, which is extremely wide and 
surrounded by a high rugged cylinder. In my material of the parasites on 
Brachynotus lucasi (from the neighbourhood of Barcelona, cf. Boschma, 1927 b) 
this feature is not so pronounced. The anatomy and the structure of the 
cuticle of the specimens I have examined do not differ in any respect from 
those of specimens from Carcinides maenas. As Popov does not give any 
particulars of the anatomy of his specimens it remains to be proved whether 
they constitute a distinct species or not. For the present I am inclined to 
doubt this. 

Saccuuna sinensis, sp. n. 

Material examined : 

Hongkong, Barney coll., 8 specimens on throe specimens of Leptodius emratus 
(M.-E.) (1 host with 5, 1 with 2, 1 with 1 parasite). 

Diagnosis of the species ,—Male genital organs in the visceral mass, Testes 
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more or less globular, completely separated. External cuticle covered with 
smooth slender hairs, which are loosely distributed on the surface and vary 
in length between 10 and 30 fi. 

Four of the five specimens which are attached to the abdomen of the same 
host have approximately the same size, the fifth specimen is much smaller 
than the others (PI. 7, fig. 12). The approximate dimensions of the four 
larger specimens are : breadth 4*5 to 5 mm., height 4 mm., and thickness 
2 to 2-5 mm. These specimens have a more or less roundish-oval shape : 
the mantle opening lies at the extremity of a small flattened tube In some 
of these animals the mantle is irregularly folded and wrinkled, probably as 
a result of preservation. The fifth specimen is more or less globular and its 
dimensions do not exceed 2 mm. in any direction. In the figure this small 
specimen is visible between two of the larger ones, at the left side of the abdomen 
of the host. 

The two parasites which arc attached to the abdomen of another host are 
of about equal size and shape. One of these has a breadth of 8*5 mm., a height 
of (i o mm , and a thickness of 4v> mm., in the other specimen these dimensions 
are 8, A-5, and 4 mm respectively. In these specimens the anterior part is 
broader than the posterior region, consequently they arc somewhat triangular 
in shape. The mantle is more or less wrinkled like that of the other specimens. 
One of the two parasites is attached to the extremity of the abdomen : its 
chief axis is parallel to that of its host. The surface of this parasite which 
was lying against, the thorax of the host is more or less flat, the other surface 
shows a short concavity caused by the pressure of the abdomen of the crab 
against the parasite. The other specimen on the same host is attached to the 
median region of the abdomen and is directed towards the right aide of its host. 
Both specimens arc as little covered bv the abdomen of the crab as those 
represented in PI. 7, fig. 12. 

The last specimen of the collection is intermediate in size between the 
other animals. It has a more or less circular shape; the dimensions are : 
breadth 6, height 5-5, and thickness 2*5 mm. The region of the mantle opening 
does not project above the surface of the mantle. The specimen is attached 
symmetrically to the abdomen of its host, so that a median groove is present 
at the posterior part of the surface which touches the abdomen of the crab. 

Sections have been made from one of the larger specimens and from one of the 
four parasites which have a height of about 4 mm. 

The male genital organs lie in the posterior part of the visceral mass (fig. 13). 
The testes are more or less globular : they pass rather abruptly into the vasa 
deferentia. The latter at first consist of narrow canals, but towards t he ventral 
part of the animal they obtain a wider lumen of irregular shape, as a result 
, of ridges on the inner walls. The male genital organs consequently consist 
of a thicker dorsal and ventral part (the testes and the terminal part of the vasa 
deferentia), connected by a narrow tube. In the smaller specimen the testes 
of both sides do not differ noticeably in size : in the larger specimen one of 
the testes is much larger than the other. 


35 * 
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The colleteric glands (fig. 14) lie approximately in the central part of the 
lateral surfaces of the visceral mass, somewhat nearer to the anterior than to 
the posterior region. They contain a fairly large number of comparatively 
narrow tubes. 



Fig. 13 .—Sacculina sinensis. Longitudinal section through the 
visceral mass, showing the testes. X 30. 


In the visceral mass besides the developing eggs of the ovary a few muscular 
elements are to be seen. With the exception of the well-developed sphincter 
pf the mantle opening the mantle is not strongly muscular. 




Fig. 14 .—Saccvlttia sinensis. Anterior pai t of a longitudinal section through 
the visceral mass, showing the colloterie glands, x 36. 



Fig. 16 .—Saccvlina sinensis . a, excrescences as they are distributed on the external 
cuticle from one of the larger specimens ; b f the same from one of tho four smaller 
specimens; c, section through the external cuticle of the same specimen, x 630. 
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In the larger specimen from which sections have been made the thickness 
of the external cuticle of the mantle varies from 15 to 40 p, in the smaller 
specimen this thickness on an average amounts to 12 p. In all specimens 
the external cuticle is covered with slender hairs, which differ in length in the 
various individuals and also in different parts of the mantle of each specimen. 
These hairs may attain a length of 30 p (fig. 15 a), in other cases they are much 
shorter, even hairs of a length of about 10 p occur (fig. 15 6). The hairs do 
not differ in structure from the main layers of the cuticle; they are comparatively 
loosely distributed on the surface of the cuticle. As a rule, the surface of the 
hairs is quite smooth, but sometimes small lateral hairs may be seen near the 
extremities 

Retinacula could not be detected in the parts of the internal cuticle* examined 
for this purpose. 

There are a number of species of the genus tiaceuliim, viz. S. carcini , 
S. weberi , S. nodosa, S. muricata , and S. microthrix , the four last-named described 
by the author in previous papers (Boschma, 1931 a, c, d), which correspond 
with Sacculina sinensis in having the external cuticle of the mantle covered 
with hairs or spines and by the position of the male genital organs, which are 
embedded in the visceral mass. These species may be distinguished from each 
other as shown in the following key :— 

Testos partially unitod. 

Excrescences of the cuticle with a small number of stiff lateral hairs, 

especially on the basal parts... weben. 

Excrescences of the cuticle without lateral hairs or covered with soft 
lateral hairs, which are more or less evenly distributed over the 


whole of their length. 

Excrescences short (to 18 p) .. carcini . 

Excrescences longer (20-35 p)... nodosa. 

Testes completely separated. 

Testos more or loss globular. 

Excrescences 3-8 p long, densely arranged on the cuticle . microthrix. 

Excrescences rather loosely distributed on the cuticle, 10-30 p long .. sinensis. 
Testes more or less cylindrical . muricata. 


Sacculina confragosa, sp. n. 

Material examined : 

Misaki, Japan, Alan V. Insole, Dec. 23, 1021, 2 specimens on Pachygmpsus crassipes 
Randall. 

Diagnosis of the species. —Male genital organs in the visceral mass. Testes 
partially united. Dorsal extremity of the testes curved ventrally. Colleteric 
glands with a fairly large number of tubes, near the anterior part of the visceral 
mass. External cuticle smooth, with distinct small irregular areas with a 
diameter of 8-18 p. Retinacula composed of a basal part and a small number 
(3 to 4) of spindles, which have a length of 10 p approximately. 

The two specimens differ in size, but not noticeably in shape. One of them 
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has a breadth of 19*5, a height of 13, and a thickness of 5 mm. ; the corre¬ 
sponding dimensions of the other specimen (fig. 7, ft) are 12, 7, and 3 mm. 
respectively. In both specimens the thoracal surface is more or less flat ; 



Fig. 16.—Sacculina covfragoaa. Longitudinal section through the visceral 
mass of the larger specimen. X 18. 


the abdominal surface has a median depression, which in the larger specimen 
is restricted to the region of the stalk, whilst in the smaller specimen it extends 
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from the stalk to the neighbourhood of the mantle opening. In the median 
region of the body the height is smaller than that of the parts projecting at 
each side of the median plane of the host (i.e. the dorsal and ventral part 
of the parasites). The mantle opening is found at the extremity of a small 
tube. The surface of the mantle is more or less rough, uneven, and dimpled, 
especially in the ventral and dorsal regions. 

The shape of the male genital organs is so peculiar that, after studying the 
sections of one of the animals, I thought that these organs were abnormal. 
Afterwards a series of sections was made from the second specimen, which 
show that in this animal corresponding features occur, so that the aberrant 
shape of the tostes is in all probability a specific character. The shape of these 
organs may therefore be described hero in some detail. 



Fig. 17 .—Sacculina covfragosa. Transverse sections through the testes of the larger 
specimen in different regions of the body. The wall of the testes is drawn in 
black, a represents a section of the region of fig. 16, the following sections 
are nearer to the dorsal region, fig. i represents the extreme dorsal part of the 
testes. Fig. k indicates diagrammatically the plane of each of the sections. 
X 18. 

The male genital organs are found in the posterior part of the visceral mass. 
The testes are for the greater part of their length more or less cylindrical, 
passing gradually into the vasa deferentia. The latter parts of the genital 
organs are of fairly large size ; their lumen, however, is rather narrow, as there 
are numerous ridges on the inner wall. In their ventral part the two testes 
are closely united, but the cavities remain completely separated (figs. 16 
and 17, a, 6). Gradually the testes again diverge towards the lateral regions 
of the visceral mass; in their dorsal part the two testes do not touch each other. 

In the two specimens the dorsal extremities of the testes are different. 
In the smaller specimen the dorsal extremities of both testes are recurved 
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ill a ventral direction, so that in longitudinal sections through the extreme 
dorsal part of the testes two separate cavities at each side of the visceral mass 
are to be seen (more or less as in fig. 17, d, with the exception of the two wide 
cavities at the right side of the figure, indicated by 9 ). 

In the larger specimen the shape of the testes is much more complicated 
(of. fig. 17). The dorsal extremity of the left testis (which is drawn in fig. 17 
at the left side of the figures) has approximately the shape represented 
diagrammatically in fig. 37, k (the different parts of the testis are, however, 
more closely joined than drawn in this diagram). The numbers in this figure 
correspond with those of the other figures, the lines of fig. k represent the 
sections drawn in the other figures. At its extremity the Jeft testis first is 
bent in anterior direction, projecting somewhat towards the ventral region; 
then it is recurved and at its extremity again bent towards the dorsal region. 
Consequently in some of the sections the lumen of the left testis can be seen 
as many as four times (fig. 17, e). For further particulars on the shape of this 
testis 1 refer to fig. 17 The numbers 1 to 6 in figs, a-i correspond with the 
numbers in the diagram k. 

The testis of the right side also is somewhat curved, but the curve does not 
extend towards the ventral region . it is directed more or less towards the 
anterior region In the sections of the dorsal part of this testis the cavity 
consequently has an oblong shape (this part is indicated by 7 in the figures). 
After this curve in anterior direction the right testis continues its course, towards 
the dorsal region (indicated by 8 in the figures). This testis shows another 
peculiarity : connected with the extreme dorsal part there is a wide extension 
of the lumen, projecting as a voluminous pouch in a lateral direction (indicated 
by 9 in the figures). In figs, e and/ the connection of this part with the main 
canal of the testis is visible. 

All the sections of fig. 17 are from the dorsal half of the body, the section 
represented in fig. lti lies somewhat nearer to the ventral surface than that 
of fig. 17, a . 

The collcterie glands (fig. lt>) are found at a short distance from the anterior 
part of the visceral mass. In the figure the median plane of’ the right colleteric 
gland and a part of the genital atrium of this side is visible; from the left 
colleteric gland a more marginal section is to bo seen. The glands are fairly 
large and contain a groat number of branched tubes. 

The mantle is provided with a well-developed transverse musculature and 
the mantle cavity is surrounded by a strong sphincter. 

With the exception of the irregular small furrows and dimples which are 
visible to the naked eye and cause the more or less roughened appearance 
of the specimens there are no excrescences of the external cuticle of the mantle. 
When strongly enlarged it appears to be quite smooth. On its surface the 
cuticle shows neat little areas with irregular contour, as they occur also in many 
other species of Sacculinidae with a smooth cuticle (fig. 18, a). The diametei 
of these areas varies between 8 and 18 p. 
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In the larger specimen the average thickness of the external cuticle is about 
25 fi , in the smaller specimen it is much thinner (12 /x). 

The internal cuticle of the mantle is covered with retinacula, which are 
more or less evenly distributed on the chitinous layer. They consist of a basal 
part, which is comparatively long, and a small number (usually 3 or 4) of 
spindles which possess small barbs (fig. 18, b, c). In the larger specimen the 
spindles have a length of about 13 /x ; those of the smaller specimen are 
somewhat shorter (9 /x approximately). 

Among the species of the genus Sacculina which have male genital organs 
embedded in the visceral mass there are, besides Sacculina confragom , a number 
of other species which have a smooth cuticle or excrescences of a very insig¬ 
nificant character. It is rather difficult to find specific characteristics for these 



Fig. 18 .—Sacculina conjragosa. a , surface of the external cuticle of the larger specimen ; 

6, retinaculum of the same specimen ; c, retinacula of the smaller specimen. 


X 530. 


species, as many of them are very similar in their internal structure. The 
following is a synopsis of these species :— 

Dorsal extremities of the testes curved in ventral direction, this part some¬ 
times with a lateral pouch. conjragosa . 

Dorsal extremities of the testes more or less straight, not curved in ventral 
direction. 

Dorsal parts of the two testes united into a single tube with a com¬ 
paratively wide lumen . pertenuis. 

Dorsal parts of the testes completely separated. 

Ventral parts of the two testes lying close together, the two testes being 
separated by a thin septum only, or cavities of the ventral parts 
of the testes communicating. 


External cuticle with small ridges (height of these ridges 1—2 ^x) ... caelata . 
External cuticle smooth or somewhat rough, without ridges. 

Ventral parts of the testes widely communicating, dorsal parts 

of the testes distinctly separated . scabra . 

Testes close together for the whole of their extent, ventral parts 

of the testes separated by a thin septum only . glabra . 

Each of the testes with a comparatively thick wall, so that also in their 

ventral part they are completely separated ... bucculmta. 
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One of the species in this key, S. glabra , has been described by Van Kampen 
and Boschma (1925), two in previous papers by the author (S. caelaia Boschma 
1931 «, 8. umbra Boschma 1931 c), the other three are new species described 
in the present paper. 

Among the six species in the key given above 8acculi?ta confragosa alone 
shows the exceptional feature of the curved testes, and the character is perhaps 
of sufficient importance to warrant its separation as the type of a new genus. 
It cannot, be placed in the genus Dr (panorchis, on account of its complete 
mesentery, nor in Loxothylacm , for the visceral mass is directly attached 
to the muscular region which forms the base of the stalk. Moreover, the bent 
shape of the dorsal part of the testes seems to be somewhat variable : in one 
specimen both testes are curved in a ventral direction, in the other one is very 
slightly curved, the other has a double curve. For the present I keep the species 
in the genus Sacculina , though it differs from typical species of the genus in 
a very important character. 

SA(TI t 1JNA PERTENTltt, Sp. 11 
Material examined : 

# (Julf of Suez, R. Mi*Andrew, 1 specimen on Pinnothere* sp. 

Diagnosis of the *p<n<s. Male genital organs in the visceral mass. Testes 
almost completely united, forming a single cylindrical tube with two vasa 
deferentia. FolIcteric glands more or less hemispherical, with a fairly large* 
quantity of tubes. External cuticle smooth, without distinct areas. 

Tin* specimen (fig. 7,c) is much flattened, especially in the dorsal and ventral 
parts Its dimensions are: breadth 9. height fi-5, and thickness 2 mm. 
Apart from some grooves and irregular wrinkles, the surface of the mantle 
is quite smooth. At the abdominal surface there' is a concavity in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the stalk, caused by the pressure of the region of the gut of the 
crab against the parasite. The region of' the narrow mantle opening does 
not project noticeably above its surroundings. 

A scries of longitudinal sections lias been made from the only available* 
specimen. The most peculiar feature of the anatomy is that of the united 
testes. These organs are found in the posterior part of the visceral mass 
(fig. 19). For the greater part of their extent they form a single tube, which 
in the extreme dorsal part gradually diminishes in size (fig. 20, c-h). The 
two vasa deferentia are separated (fig. 20, a). Soon after the vasa deferentia 
have passed into the testes the latter organs unite and their cavities com¬ 
municate with each other. At first they are more or less, though imperfectly, 
separated (fig. 20, c), but towards the dorsal part the cavity does not show any 
more visible traces of the fusion of the two organs. 

The colleteric glands (fig. 19) are of moderate size, they contain a fairly 
large number of branched tubes. These glands are found in the anterior 
half of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass. 

With the exception of the sphincter, which surrounds the mantle cavity, the 
mantle is not strongly muscular. 



ig. 19 .—Sacculina pertenuis. Longitudinal section (the external cuticle 
of the mantle is much thinner than drawn in this figure), x 26. 
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The surface of the external cuticle of the mantle, which has a thickness 
of approximately 10 /x, does not show any special feature by which the species 
might be characterized. The cuticle is quite smooth, and does not show small 
areas such as arc found in many other species of the family which have a smooth 
cuticle. 

Retinacula could not bo found on the parts of the internal cuticlo of the 
mantle examined for this purpose. 

The new species Sacculina pertenvis can be easily distinguished from 
S. sco,bra by the different shape of its testes. In S. scabra the testes are united 
in their ventral part only, the dorsal parts projecting separately in the visceral 
mass. The same holds true for the other species in the key on p. 498 ; in none 
of them arc the testes as completely united as in pertenuis. For the other 
characters by which the species may bo distinguished from related forms 
I refer to this key. 

oq ah CD O 

a b c d 

O 0 0 * 

e f g h 

Fig. 20 .—tfacculina pertenuis. TrauRverso sections through the male genital organs in 
< i iff cron t regions of the body, a, ventral region, showing the vasa deferentia ; 
/>, exlrome dorsal part of the t wo united testes. The wall of the genital organs 
is drawn in black, a 10. 

SaCOFLINA litJCCFLENTA, sp. 11. 

Material examined : 

Martaban (Lower Burmah), E. W. Oates, 1888, 1 specimen on Micippc ma/tcaronica 
Kossm. 

Diagnosis of the\ species .—Male genital organs in the visceral mass. Testes 
completely separated. Colleteric glands in the anterior half of the visceral 
mass, with a fairly large number of tubes. External cuticle of the mantle 
not very thin (thickness from 15 to 30 p), smooth, with distinct areas (diameter 
of these areas 8-18 p). Retinacula with a basal part and 4-5 spindles, which 
have a length of about 7-5 p. 

The specimen (fig. 7, d) is somewhat inflated: it has a more or less circular 
shape. Its dimensions are : breadth 9, height 8, and thickness 5 mm. The 
mantle does not possess any grooves or wrinkles, only at the abdominal surface 
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there is a pronounced concavity at the region where the parasite touched 
the ridge marking the position of the gut of the crab. The mantle opening 
lies at the extremity of a short compressed tube in the median plane of the 
parasite. 



Fig. 21 .—Sacculina bunculerUa . Longitudinal section 
(tho greater part of the mantle omitted), x IN. 

A series of longitudinal sections has been prepared from the specimen. The 
testes are more or less cylindrical tubes which gradually pass into the vasa 
deferentia. The dorsal region of the male genital organ is the more voluminous 
part; from here they taper gradually towards the male genital openings. 
The two testes remain completely separated for the whole of their course, 
and are of about equal size and length (fig. 21). 
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Tho colloteric glands (fig. 22) are found in the anterior half of the visceral 
mass. Relativo to the size of the whole visceral mass the colleteric glands 
are comparatively small. They contain a fairly large number of branched 
tubes. 

The specimen possesses a well-developed sphincter of the mantle opening; 
the other parts of the mant le are not strongly muscular. The visceral mass is 
surrounded by a thin muscular layer. A strange peculiarity of this specimen 
is the large quantity of muscles in the visceral mass. There are many groups 
of muscles, the components each radiating from a common centre and 
terminating freely in the visceral mass (figs. 21, 22). A considerable portion 
of the visceral mass is occupied by these queer muscles . there arc merely 



Fig 22 .—Sacculina bncculenta. Anterior part of a longitudinal 
section through tho visceral mass. x26. 


a few regions left where developing eggs ean be seen. Probably this excessive 
development of the musculature in tho visceral mass is not a normal cha¬ 
racter of the species. It may have arisen as a result of a kind of degeneration 
of the ovary of this specimen. Only a comparatively short time before the 
specimen was preserved, however, a great quantity of eggs had been extruded 
from the ovary, for the mantle cavity contains numerous embryos in the 
egg-membranes. The function of the ovary therefore was not diminished 
by the excessive development of the musculature. 

Tho external cuticle of the mantle has a thickness of 35 to 30 /ex ; its surface 
is quite smooth. When strongly enlarged the surface is seen to be divided 
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into small areas with an irregular contour, which have a diameter of 8-18 p 
(fig. 23, a). 

The internal cuticle of the mantle bears retinacula which are evenly dis¬ 
tributed on its surface. They consist of a basal part and 4 to 5 spindles on 
which no barbs could be detected (fig. 23, h). The spindles havo a length of 
approximately 7-5 p. 

In a previous part of this paper (p. 498) I have given a key to the species 
of Sacculina which have the male genital organs embedded in the viscoral 
mass and have a smooth cuticle or a cuticle with very insignificant excrescences. 
For the differentiation of S. buMulenta from the other species which possess 
these characters I refer to this key. 


6 


a 

Fig. 23.— Sacculina hucculcnta. Surface of the external cuticle of the 
mantle and retinaculum, x 530. 

Sacctjlina rotundata Miers. 

Sacculina rotundata : Miers (1880), Boschma (1931 c). 

p.p. Sacculina pilosa : Van Kampen and Boschma (1925), Boschma (1928 b). 

Sacculina aculeata : Boschma (1928 6). 

Material examined : 

Malaysia, Bleoker collection, 1 specimen from the abdomen of Eriphia 
laevimana Latr. 

Goram Islands, W. Stalker coll., 1 specimen on Eriphia ? scabricula Dana. 

In a previous paper (Boschma, 1931 b) I described the chief particulars of 
seven specimens from six different localities, which I referred to the species 
Sacculina rotundata. The specimens were different in some respects, but it 
was impossible to decide whether some of them should be regarded as distinct 
species or not. The material is too scanty to study the variability of those 
which without any doubt belong to S. rotundata. 

It is almost certain that both specimens in the British Museum belong to 
Sacculina rotundata. The specimen on Eriphia laevimana is undoubtedly 
the type of the species, while that on E. ? scabricula corresponds closely with 
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‘ typical 9 specimens. The chief peculiarities of each specimen are described 
below:— 

(1) The specimen on Eriphia laevimana. 

A fragment only is present in the collection of the British Museum, viz. 
about half of the mantle ; the visceral mass is completely lost. The specimen 
is labelled : ‘ Saculina rotundata from abdomen of Eriphia laevimana <J, 
Malaysia, Dr. Bleeker’s coll., 80.15.’ This is sufficient evidence that the 
specimen is the type of flacculma rotundata described by Miers (1880). It is 
a fortunate fact that at least a part of this specimen has been preserved, for 
the excrescences of the external cuticle have been described by Miers in a rather 
general manner. He writes (Miers, 1880, pp. 470-471):—‘ The integument 
is armed with numerous minute spicules, which are most abundant and con¬ 
spicuous near the distal opening, but quite imperceptible except under the 



of the typo-specimen, x 530. 

microscope. They seem to be rooted in the cellular tissue, beneath the 
outer cuticle, and furthermore differ from the spinules of S. rorcutum , 
and more nearly resemble the infra-cuticular spicules of S. crucifera , Kossmann, 
in being very slender, not broader at base ; their apices are somewhat blunt. 
Such, at least, is the form of spicules taken from the vicinity of the distal 
opening of the sac (pi. xv, fig. 19) ’. In these statements no mention has 
been made of the arrangement of the excrescences in groups on common 
basal parts, and also Miers’s figure does not show distinctly that such an 
arrangement exists. 

The part of the mantle which has been preserved is very brittle, but the 
excrescences are distinctly visible. They consist of a rather large number 
of long blunt spines, which are arranged on a common basal part (fig. 24), 
JJNN. JOUBN,—ZOOLOGY, YOU XXXYlll 36 
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In the portions of the cuticle examined in this respect the length of the excres¬ 
cences (from the base up to the extremities of the spines) varies from 90 to 120 /z. 

Retinacula could not be found. 

The anatomy of the specimen is completely unknown. Miers does not give 
any details, and, as stated before, the visceral mass is now lost. Notwith¬ 
standing this, it is almost certain that Sacculina rotundata has the characters 





Fig. 25 .—Sacculina rotundata. Section through the external cuticle, and excrescences 
from another part of the cuticle of the specimen on Eryphia T scabrictda. x 530. 

given in a previous paper (Boschma, 1931 c). In three specimens identified 
as S. rotundata (one from the 4 Siboga 9 Expedition and two from the Leiden 
Museum), all of which were parasites of Eriphia laevimana , the excrescences 
of the cuticle are shaped almost exactly like those of the type-specimen, which 
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also was a parasite of Eriphia laevimana. When two or more specimens 
of Sacculina are parasites of the same host this fact does not yet indicate that 
they belong to the same species, but in this case the fact affords strong 
evidence of their identity. The excrescences of the cuticle correspond so 
closely in the four parasites from the same host that we may safely conclude 
that the anatomical characters of the type must have been like those of the 
other specimens, in which it could be studied. 

(2) The specimen on Eriphia ? scabricula. 

The parasite has a more or less oval shape, its dimensions are : breadth 6, 
height 4, and thickness 2-5 mm. The surface of the mantle shows some 
grooves, but there is not a concavity in the abdominal surface, owing to the 
fact that the parasite was attached near the extremity of the abdomen of 
the host, so that it was not covered by this part. The mantle opening lies 
on the thoracal surface, not far from the anterior margin; its surroundings 
do not project above the rest of the mantle. 

As in the other specimens of Sacculina rotundata the male genital organs 
are found in the vicinity of the stalk, embedded in the muscular tissue between 
the stalk and the mesentery. One of the testes is somewhat larger than the 
other. The comparatively flat colleteric glands occupy the central parts of the 
lateral surfaces of the visceral mass. These glands contain a fairly large 
number of branched tubes. 

The external cuticle of the mantle has a thickness of about 40 /x, it bears 
excrescences of the typical shape. The length of these excrescences (from 
their basal part to the extremities of the spines) may amount to 90 p ; in some 
parts of the mantle, however, they are much shorter. Usually the excrescences 
are composed of a largo number of spines, but in some parts of the mantle 
they are somewhat smaller and possess a few spines only (fig. 25). The spines 
have a blunt extremity and do not bear lateral hairs. 

There are no retinacula on the parts of the internal cuticle examined for this 
puipose. 

Sacculina exarcuata Kossmann. 

Sacculina exarcuata : Kossmann (1874), Boschma (1927 a). 

Material examined : 

Shanghai, Jamrach, 1 specimen on Lambrv# validus de Haan. 

Diagnosis of the species .—Male genital organs in the posterior part of the 
body, outside the visceral mass. Testes more or less cylindrical, completely 
separated, gradually passing into the vasa deferentia. Colleteric glands almost 
hemispherical, in the central region of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass. 
External cuticle covered with hairs or papillae which differ somewhat in length 
and shape in different specimens : usually they have a length of 18 p approxi¬ 
mately, in some specimens they are very short (12 p) or very long (to 35 p). 
Retinacula usually with a single spindle, sometimes with two or three. The 
length of the spindles varies between 13 and 23 p ; they do not bear barbs. 

36* 
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Fig. 26 .—Sacculina exarcuaUi. Longitudinal section. X 18. 
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The diagnosis given above is partially based oil the specimen in the British 
Museum, partly on specimens to be described in a later paper from the collection 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

The specimen in the British Museum (fig. 7, c) has a breadth of 12, a height 
of 9, and a thickness of 4 mm. It has a more or less oval shape and a com¬ 
paratively smooth surface. The surface which was turned towards the abdomen 
of the host shows a concavity caused by pressure of the median ridge of the 
abdomen of the crab. The mantle opening lies at the extremity of a short 
conical tube at the anterior margin. 

From this specimen a series of longitudinal sections has been made, which 
shows that the male genital organs are found outside the visceral mass. These 
organs (fig. 26) occupy the central part of the muscular region between the 
stalk and the visceral mass. The testes are short, but more or less cylindrical, 
the vasa deferentia are narrow straight canals. At the place of connection 
of these canals with the testes there is a slight curve in a lateral direction. 
Both testes are of approximately equal size ; their lumen is rather wide, but 
not enlarged excessively. 

The colleterie glands (fig. 26) are situated at a short distance from the central 
parts of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass, somewhat nearer to the 
anterior than to the posterior part. They are of moderate size and consist 
of numerous branched tubes. In the specimen from the British Museum these 
glands do not contain any chitinous matter. Probably a very short time 
before the parasite had been preserved the eggs had been extruded from the 
ovary into the mantle cavity, so that the formation of a new chitinous layer 
in the tubes of the colleterie glands had not yet taken place. The structure 
of these glands is, therefore, not so distinct as in many other specimens of 
Saeculinidae. 

The visceral mass is more or less shrivelled as a result of the extrusion of the 
eggs. In the greater part of the mantle there are a few muscular elements 
only, except in the region surrounding the mantle opening where a strong 
sphincter is found. In the posterior part of the body, including the parts 
of the mantle in the vicinity of the stalk, a well-developed musculature is also 
present. 

The thickness of the external cuticle of the mantle varies from 40 to 120 /x. 
Its surface is rather dirty, but in several spots the excrescences of the cuticle 
are visible in sufficient detail. The cuticle is covered with hairs which gradually 
diminish in thickness towards their extremity and vary in length between 
22 and 28 /x. These excrescences bear numerous minute latei al hairs 
(fig. 27, a, 6). 

Great numbers of retinacula are found more or less regularly distributed 
on the internal cuticlo of the mantle (fig. 27, c, d). They do not possess a 
pronounced basal part, but usually consist of one spindle, sometimes of two 
or three. The spindles have a length of approximately 17 /x, and they are not 
barbed. 
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It is not altogether certain that the specimen dealt with here belongs to 
Sacculina exarcuata , but comparison with those in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College makes it highly probable, especially as the specimen 
shows the characters of the species as given by Kossmann (1872). 




Q 4E) 





Fig. 27 .—Saeculiwa exarcuata. a , excrescences as they are distributed on the external 
cuticle; 6, section through the external cuticle; c, retinacula as they are 
distributed on the internal cuticle ; d , a single retinaculum, o, 6, and d, x 530 ; 
c, x 290. 


In a group of species of the genus Sacculina the following common characters 
occur : Male genital organs in the posterior part of the body, testes more or 
less cylindrical, gradually passing into the vasa deferentia, testes of both 
sides completely separated, external cuticle covered with hairs or spines which 
have the same structure as the main part of the cuticle. Besides Sacculina 
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exarcmta this group includes 8. atlantica , 8. hispida, 8. comma, and 8. micr - 
acantha, described in previous papers (Boschma 1027 6, 1928 6, 1931 c). The 
differential characters of these species are summarized in the following key :— 

External cuticle covered with short spinos (length 2-3 p) . micracantha. 

External cuticle covered with longer hairs or spines or with comparatively 
long papillae. 

Mantle opening surrounded by a circular area with a very thin external 

cuticle. atlantica . 

External cuticle in the neighbourhood of the mantlo opening gradually 
diminishing in thickness. 

Excrescences long (50-70 p). 

Excrescences with a thick basal part, covered with small lateral 


hairs. hispida . 

Excresconcos thin, smooth . comosa. 

Excrescences comparatively short (up to 35 p long). exarcuata. 


Sacculina hjkta, sp. n. 

Material examined : 

Japan, 1 specimen on Cryptopodia fornicata (Fabr.), purchased from Jamraeh. 

Diagnosis of the species .—Male genital organs in the posterior part of the body, 
outside the visceral mass. Testes more or less globular, suddenly passing into 
the vasa deferentia. Testes completely separated, the one much larger than 
the other. Colloterie glands more or less hemispherical, with a comparatively 
large number of tubes. External cuticle covered with hairs (length 15-24 p), 
bearing small lateral hairs. Retinacula with a single spindle or with 
2-4 spindles (in the latter ease not united on a common basal part) ; length 
of the spindles about 20 p. 

The strongly flattened specimen (fig. 7,/) has a more or less oval shape. 
Its dimensions are : breadth 12, height 8-5, and thickness 2*5 mm. The 
surface of tho mantlo does not show wrinkles or grooves ; there is a ridge on 
the thoracal surface, running from the stalk to the mantle opening, and a corre¬ 
sponding concavity is found on the abdominal surface. Undoubtedly these 
irregularities are the result of the narrow space between the thorax and the 
abdomen of tho crab. The mantle opening lies at tho anterior part of the 
thoracal surface, at the extremity of a small tube. 

In the longitudinal sections which have been made a striking feature is the 
flattened appearance of the visceral mass. The male genital organs are found 
outside the visceral mass, in the muscular region to which the stalk is attached 
(fig. 28). 

The two vasa deferontia are short narrow canals, which are connected with 
the ventral part of the wide testes. The left testis projects much farther 
towards the dorsal surface than the right testis, the latter, moreover, being 
much smaller than the former. Fig. 29, c, shows the connection of the right 
testis with its vas deferens; the left vas deferens passes into its testis in a 
plane between that of fig. 29, d & e. The left testis is enormously enlarged 
(fig. 29,/, g). The cavities of the two testes remain completely separated. 
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In the central region of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass the colleteric 
glands are found; they lie somewhat nearer to the anterior than to the 
posterior part. Although these glands are of very small size (at least in 
comparison to those of Sacculina vriphiae ), they contain a fairly large number 
of branched tubes (fig. 28). 

The external cuticle of the mantle, which on an average has a thickness 
of 20 /x, bears numerous hairs with blunt extremities (fig. 30, a , b). They are 
covered with minute lateral hairs. The excrescences have a length of 15-24 /x 
and the thickness of their basal part may amount to 5 p. 

The internal cuticle of the mantle is covered with a great number of 
retinacula, which are more or less evenly distributed on this chitinous layer, 
but not arranged in lines (fig. 30, c, d). Each retinaculum consists of a single 



Fig. 29 .—tiacculina hirta. Transverse sections through the male genital organs in different 
legions of the body, a , the ventral part of these organs, showing the vasa, 
deferontia ; A, the dorsal extremity of the larger of the two testes, x 18. 


spindle, which has a length of about 20 /x and which bears distinct barbs. 
The spindles are directly united with the cuticle. Usually the spindles are 
not united into groups; only occasionally two or more are found closely together. 

In many of its characters Sacculina hirta corresponds closely with 8. eriphiat 
(Smith, 1906) and 8. inflata (Leuckart, 1859): in these three species at least 
one of the testes is enormously enlarged, forming a wide thin-walled pouch ; 
the testes (at least, the larger one) pass abruptly into the vasa deferentia. 
In these three species the excrescences of the external cuticle have the shape 
of hairs or long papillae which do not differ in structure from the main layers 
of the cuticle. They can be distinguished from each other by the excrescences 
of the internal cuticle, the retinacula. 8. inflata does not possess retinacula ; 
in aS\ eriphiae the spindles of the retinacula have an enormous size, whilst in 
$ t hirta these spindles have the usual length (about 20 p, fig. 30, c, d). 
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Sacculina inflata Leuckart. 

Sacculina inflate : Leuckart (1859), Bosehma (1927 6, 1931 6). 

Sacculina triangularis : Anderson (1862), Boschma (1927 6). 

For other literature on the species cf. Boschma (1927 6). 

Material examined : 

Firth of Forth, J. Anderson, 1861, 1 specimen. 

Firth of Forth, J. Anderson, 1862, 3 specimens (collection Norman). 

Starcross, Devon, Parker coll., 2 specimens (collection Norman). 

Starcross, Devon, 4 specimens (collection Norman). 

All these specimens are parasites of Cancer pagurus L. 

In my paper on the European Rhizocephala (Bosehma, 1927 6) I regarded 
the parasite of Cancer pagurus , Sacculina triangularis , as a species distinct 
from S. inflate, the parasite of Ilyas. After this paper had appeared 
Professor Ashworth sent me a number of the parasites on Cancer pagurus 
from the Firth of Forth The study of the anatomy of these parasites revealed 
that they belong to the same species as those parasitic on Hyas. For reason 
of priority the species must bo named Sacculina inflata (cf. Bosehma, 1931 b). 

The shape of the specimens in the collection of the British Museum does 
not differ noticeably from that of previously recorded specimens (Anderson 
1862, Bosehma 19316). Many specimens are more or less pear-shaped, 
the anterior being much broader than the posterior part; other specimens are 
more or less oval. The dimensions of the largest specimen in the collection 
are : breadth 12 mm., height 9 mm., and thickness 4-5 mm. Jn many specimens 
the surroundings of the mantle opening do not project above the surface of the 
mantle, and in these the mantle opening is usually small. In other specimens 
this opening is found at the extremity of a short tube, the opening itself being 
comparatively wide. The surface of the mantle is often more or less uneven 
on account of ridges and grooves ; but these, in part at least, may be the result 
of contraction after preservation. 

Sections have been made from a single specimen. The size, shape, and 
structure of the colieteric glands and the testes do not differ in any important 
detail from those of specimens examined previously. One of the two testes 
is much larger than the other, which also is in conformity with previous 
statements. 

The excrescences of the external cuticle have the typical shape. Retinacula 
have not been found ; undoubtedly thoy never occur in this species. 

Sacculina elongata, sp. n. 

Material examined: 

«Challenger * Expedition, Stat. 191,800 faihs., 23 Sept., 1874,2 specimens on Ethusina 
gracilipes var. robusta Miers. 

Diagnosis of the species— Male genital organs in the posterior part of the body, 
outside the visceral mass. Testes more or loss globular, completely separated, 
vasa deferentia narrow. Colieteric glands flattened, with a comparatively 
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small number of tubes. External cuticle with small hairs, consisting of a broad 
basal part and a slender pointed sharp extremity; they may possess a few 
small lateral hairs. Length of the excrescences varying between 12 and 24 /x. 

The two specimens were attached each to one side of the median plane of the 
abdomen of the same host. They are very similar in shape and size (fig. 7, g) ; 
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Fig. 31. —Sacculina elongata. Longitudinal section (the greater part 
of the mantle omitted), x 36. 

their dimensions are: breadth 3 mm., height almost 4, and thickness 2 mm. 
approximately. The elongated shape may be caused by mutual pressure 
of the parasites against each other, but this is not certain, as each of the two 
animals is fairly symmetrical. The mantle opening lies at the surface which 
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was turned against tlie thorax of the host, not far from the anterior margin. 
It does not project noticeably above the surface of the mantle. The mantle 
itself is so thin that the visceral mass is dimly visible from the outside. 

From one of the specimens a series of longitudinal sections has been made. 
The male genital organs are found in the muscular region between the stalk 
and the visceral mass (fig. 31). The testes are approximately globular : 
one of them lies nearer to the ventral region than the other, so that in nono 
of the sections are both the testes to be seen. The figure represents a section 
in which the testis which lies nearer the dorsal surface is visible. The vasa 
deferontia are short, narrow, comparatively straight canals, which penetrate 
as a chitinous tube through the wall of each testis. 




- c 

Vig. 32.“ -Sacculina el on gala, a , excrescences on the external cuticle of one of the specimens; 

h % excrescences of the other specimen ; c, section of the cuticle of the same 
specimen. X 530. 

The eolleteric glands lie in the central region of the lateral surfaces of the 
visceral mass. In these glands, which are strongly flattened, there is a small 
number of tubes, neatly arranged against the surface of the visocial mass 
(fig. 31). 

The mantle is not highly muscular, except in the posterior part (the region 
of the stalk), and in the anterior region, where a strong sphincter surrounds 
the mantle opening. 

The external cuticle of the mantle has a thickness of about 16 /x (in the 
specimen from which sections have been made). Its surface bears soft hairs 
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which vary somewhat in different parts of the mantle (fig. 32). The length 
of these excrescences varies between 12 and 24 /x; they consist of a more or less 
swollen basal part and a slender upper part on which sometimes minute lateral 
hairs may be seen. 

Retinacula have not been found on the parts of the internal cuticle of the 
mantle examined for this purpose. 

Five species of the genus Sacculina , viz. 8. gonoplaxae Gu6rin-Ganivet 
(1911), 8. hirsuta Boschma (1925), S. spinosa Van Kampen and Boschma 
(1925), 8. echinulata Van Kampen and Boschma (1925), and 8. leopoldi Boschma 
(1931 d), agree with 8. elongata in the following characteristics : Male genital 
organs in the posterior part of the body ; testes more or less globular, suddenly 
passing into the vasa deferentia; testos completely separated, not enlarged 
into a thin-walled wide sac ; external cuticle covered with comparatively 
long hairs or spines, which have the same structure as the main layers of the 


cuticle. These species can be distinguished thus :— 

Colletetio glands not projecting noticeably above the surfaces of the visceral 
mass. 

Excrescences of the external cuticle smooth or covered with very few 
lateral hairs. 

Excrescences with broadened bases and pointed extremities. elongata. 

Excrescences with rounded blunt extremities . leopoldi. 

Excrescences with numerous lateral hairs or spines. 

Excrescences covered with little stiff pointed spines. spinosa . 

Excrescences covered with small soft lateral hairs. 

Lumen of the vasa deferentia not strongly tortuous. gonoplaxae. 

Lumen of the vasa deferentia strongly tortuous . echinulata. 

Colleteric glands distinctly projecting above the surfaces of the visceral 

mass. hirsuta. 


The specimen of Ethusina gracilipes with its two Sacculina elongata was 
collected in comparatively deep water (1440 m.) in the East Indies. Another 
species, Sacculina abyssicola Guerin-Ganivet (1911), a parasite of Ethusina 
abyssicola S. I. Smith, has been taken in still deeper water (3655 and 3975 m.) 
off the Atlantic coast of Africa. The internal organization of S. abyssicola 
is very similar to that of 8. elongata. The male genital organs ©specially 
correspond closely in the two species : they are found in the region between 
the visceral mass and the stalk, the testes being more or less globular and 
abruptly passing into the vasa deferentia. In 8. abyssicola the colleteric 
glands are, perhaps, more strongly broadened in a lateral direction than those 
of S. elongata , but this character may be of minor importance. The same 
holds true for the differences in external appearance of the two species, for 
the two specimens of 8. abyssicola represented on figs. 10 and 11 of the plate 
in Gu&dn-Ganivet’s paper have a different shape. 

The structure of the external cuticle of 8. abyssicola is unknown, and con¬ 
sequently I do not feel justified in identifying the specimens obtained by the 
‘ Challenger ’ Expedition with this species. Moreover, it is improbable that 
they are specifically identical, because the localities are widely separated; 
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Sacculina abyssicola is known from the Atlantic near the north-west part of 
Africa, whilst Sacculina elongata lives in the East Indies. 

Among tho material collected by the ‘ Siboga * Expedition there is a parasite 
on Ethusina gracilipes var. robu&ta from a depth of 1300 m. in Makassar Strait, 
which we have described as Sacculina ; sulcata ( cf . Van Kampen and Boschma 
1925, Boschma 1931 c). The internal anatomy of this species closely resembles 
that of S . elongata : testes and colleterie glands correspond in place, size, and 
structure. The external cuticle of S. sulcata , however, is devoid of excrescences, 
and, as the ‘ Challenger ’ specimens possess distinct hairs of a typical form, 
they must be specifically distinct from the ‘ Siboga 9 specimen, although they 
live on the same species of host. 

Sacculina oonoplaxae Gu^rin-Oanivet. 

Sacculina gonoplaxac : Gu6rin-Ganivot (1911), Boschma (1927 6, c). 

For other literature on the species cf. Boschma (1927 b). 

Material examined : 

‘ Porcupine,’ 1870, Station 30 (Lat. N. 35° 35', Long. W. 0° 26), 128 fathoms, 
1 specimen on Gonoplax angulata (Penn.) (collection Norman). 

Naples, 3 specimens on one specimen of Gonoplax angulata (Perm.) (collodion 
Norman). 

The specimen from tho * Porcupine ’ Expedition has an oval shape; its dimen¬ 
sions are : breadth 0, height 4, and thickness 2*5 mm. The surface of the 
mantle is smooth ; there is only a concavity in the neighbourhood of tho stalk, 
where the abdominal surfaco of the parasite touched the host. The shape 
of the three parasites from Naples is different from that of the other specimens ; 
these three are more or less pear-shaped, probably on account of lack of room. 
Tho largest specimen of the three has the following dimensions : breadth 5*5, 
height 4, and thickness 2*5 mm. In this specimen the mantle opening is situated 
at tho top of a short tube, in the two smaller specimens it does not project 
above its surroundings. 

Longitudinal sections have been made from the specimen from the 
‘ Porcupine ’ expedition and from one of the specimens from Naples. The 
anatomical peculiarities of these two specimens do not show any important 
differences, and, moreover, they correspond with those of the specimen from 
Naples which I examined some time ago (Boschma, 1927 c). 

The male genital organs are embedded in the muscular region to which 
the stalk is attached. The testes are approximately globular, differing slightly 
in size in both specimens. The vasa deferentia are short tubes which are 
very slightly coiled and pass abruptly into the testes. 

The colleterie glands of the ‘ Porcupine ’ specimen do not project above 
the surfaces of the visceral mass; in that from Naples they form a slight elevation 
of the visceral mass. In both specimens these glands are found a little nearer 
to the anterior than to the posterior region of the visceral mass. They contain 
a comparatively small number of branched tubes, 
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In the ‘ Porcupine 9 specimen the musculature of the mantle is more 
strongly developed than in that from Naples. In the latter the visceral mass 
is rather flat, in the former it is much thicker owing to the more or less distended 
ovary. 

The external cuticle does not differ in important details from that found in the 
previously known specimen. In both specimens from which sections have been 
made the thickness of this cuticle on an average amounts to 9 or 10 p. The 
cuticle is covered with excrescences which are rather sparsely distributed 
on its surface ; in the preparations examined they vary in length from 12 to 
15 fi and bear numerous minute lateral hairs. 

On the thin internal cuticle of the mantle no retinacula could be found. 
In all probability these excrescences do not occur in the species. 

Gu6rin-Ganivet (1911) described the parasite of Oonoplax angulata as a new 
species, Sacculina gonoplaxae. He did not find the testes in his specimen, 
but remarks that the colleterie glands are found exactly in the central part 
of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass. In 1927 I had occasion to describe 
a specimen of this parasite from Naples. In this specimen the colleterie glands 
are found somewhat nearer the anterior than the posterior part of the 
visceral mass. The specimen, however, showed sufficient peculiarities to 
regard it as a representative of a distinct species, the diagnosis of which I 
formulated somewhat as follows:—‘ Testes outside the visceral mass, in the 
stalk. Colleterie glands with few, rather narrow tubes. External cuticle 
with hairs, which are not densely distributed, and which have a length of 
15-18 p ; they are covered with small lateral hairs. Retinacula unknown J 
(Boschma, 1927 c). Since then I have studied a great number of other species 
of Sacculina l The diagnosis of Sacculina gonoplaxae now can be given in the 
following manner: Male genital organs outside the visceral mass. Testes 
more or less globular, suddenly passing into the vasa deferentia. One of the 
testes somewhat larger than the other, but neither of the two enlarged into 
a thin-walled wide sac. Testes completely separated from each other. Col- 
leteric glands in the central part of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass, 
or (as usually in the species) somewhat nearer to the anterior region, compara¬ 
tively small, with a few tubes only. These glands do not project noticeably 
above the surfaces of the visceral mass. External cuticle with hair-like 
excrescences, which have a length of 12-18 /x, and are covered with minute 
lateral hairs. The structure of the excrescences does not differ from that of 
the main layers of the cuticle. Retinacula unknown (probably not occurring 
in the species). 

Sacculina teres, sp. n. 

Material examined: 

‘ Challenger ’ Expedition, Kei Islands, 1888, 2 specimens on one specimen of 
Notopoidea latus (Henderson). 

Diagnosis of the species. —Male genital organs in the posterior part of the body, 
outside the visceral mass. Testes completely separated, more or less globular, 
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the one larger than the other. Colleteric glands flat, with a comparatively 
small number of tubes. External cuticle covered with papillae, which at their 
extremities possess a number of small spines. The diameter of these papillae 
is 6-12 ji, their height may attain 20 /x. 

The two parasites were attached to the abdomen of their host, one at each 
side of the median plane. They are very similar in shape and size. One of the 
specimens is more or less circular (fig. 7, h ); its dimensions are : breadth 8, 

■ height 7*5, and thickness 4 mm. In the other the corresponding dimensions 
are : 7, 7, and 5 mm. respectively. The latter specimen is somewhat more 
slender in the region near the stalk, and accordingly it is more or less pear- 
shaped. Tho surface of the mantle does not show any pronounced grooves 
or wrinkles. The mantle opening, which lies at the anterior end of the thoracal 
surface, does not project noticeably above its surroundings 



One of the specimens has been cut into a series of longitudinal sections. 
The male genital organs are found in the posterior part of the body, outside 
the visceral mass. The testes (fig. 33) are completely separated, more or less 
globular. One of the testes is slightly larger than the other. The vasa 
deferentia are short, somewhat curved, narrow tubes, which pass suddenly 
into tho testes. 

The colleteric glands (fig. 34) lie somewhat nearer to the antorior part of the 
visceral mass than to the posterior region. These glands are flat organs, 
which do not project above the surfaces of the visceral mass. They contain 
a small number of branched tubes. 

JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL, XXXVHJ 
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The visceral mass and the mantle, with the exception of the sphincter of the 
mantle opening, are not strongly muscular. 

The external cuticle of the mantle has a thickness of about 40 fi in the 
specimen from which sections have been made. It is covered with typical 
excrescences, which vary somewhat in size and distribution in the two specimens 
and also in different parts of the mantle of the same specimen. These excres¬ 
cences are small papillae which have the same structure as the main layers 



Fig. 34 .—Sacculina teres. Longitudinal section, x 18. 


of the cuticle (fig. 35). The papillae may attain a length of 20 /x. ; their diameter 
varies between 6 and 12 ft. At the centre of each papilla there is a small pit 
which opens at the top. The upper part of the papillae bears a fairly large 
number of minute pointed spines. 
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Retinacula have not been found in the preparations made for this 
purpose. 

The species Sacculina hystrix , 8. calappae, and 8. verrucosa , described by 
Van Kampen and Boschma (1925), have many characters in common with 
8acculina teres. In agreement with these species 8. teres has the following 
peculiarities: Male genital organs in the posterior part of the body outside 
the visceral mass, testes completely separated ; external cuticle covered with 




Fig. 35 .—Sacculina teres, a, surface view of the excroscences on tho external cuticle of one 
specimen ; 6, the same in the other specimen ; c, soetion of the cuticle of the 
same specimen, x 530. 


papillae or wart-like excrescences, which possess small hairs or spines, the 
excrescences not differing in structure from that of the main layers. S. teres 
differs from 8. hystrix in having two well-developed testes. Tho shape of 
the testes (more or less globular) is different from that in 8. calappae and 
8 . verrucosa , both of which have testes of a more or less elongate form 
( cf . Boschma, 1931 c). 


37* 
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Saoculina plana, sp. n. 

Material examined : 

Takao, South Formosa, 12 specimens on 8 specimens of Qrapsus strigosus (Herbst) 
(4 crabs with 2 parasites each). 

Diagnosis of the species .—Male genital organs in the posterior part of the body, 
outside the visceral mass. One testis only, with two vasa deferentia, the 



Fig. 36 .—SacctUina plana . Longitudinal section through the 
mantle opening, x 26. 


testis more or less globular. Colleteric glands more or less hemispherical, 
with a fairly large number of tubes, External cuticle almost smooth, without 
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distinct areas. Retinacula with a single spindle, which has a length of 
approximately 18 /x. 

Although the shape of the parasites is somewhat variable they agree in being 
remarkably flat and broad (fig. 7 i). The measurements of one specimen are : 
breadth 16, height 8*5, and thickness 3 mm. ; in another specimen the corre¬ 
sponding measurements are 12*5, 7*5, and 2 mm. respectively. Most specimens 
are smaller than those referred to above, and some of them are even broader 
in comparison to their height, so that the height may be less than one-third 
of the breadth. Generally the smaller specimens have a more or less oval 
shape; in one of them, e.g., the dimensions are : breadth 4, height 3, and 
thickness 1-5 mm. In the smaller specimens the surface of the mantle is 
usually quite smooth ; in the larger specimens there are a few grooves or wrinkles 



Fig. 37 .—Saceulina plana . Posterior part of a longitudinal section of the same 
specimen as that of fig. 36, farther towards the vontral region, x 26. 

Generally there is a groove on the abdominal surface caused by the pressure 
of the ridge marking the position of the gut of the host. The mantie opening 
lies at the extremity of a very short tube (in some specimens this tube is not 
developed) at the anterior end of the thoracal surface. 

Longitudinal sections have been made of three specimens, all of which show 
the same particulars, so that the characters of these specimens may be regarded 
as specific. 

The male genital organs are found in the muscular mass to which the stalk 
is attached, outside the visceral mass. The two testes have completely fused 
into a common pouch (figs. 36 & 38), the two vasa deferentia are separate. 
In one of the specimens the dorsal region of the two vasa deferentia is surrounded 
by a common muscular layer (fig. 37). Different sections of the male genital 
organs of the specimen from which a section has been represented in fig. 38 
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are given in fig. 39. In this figure a shows the ventral part of the male genital 
organs, the two vasa deferentia. In b one of the vasa deferentia is passing into 
the testis ; the left side of this figure shows a superficial section of the testis, 
the opening is the lumen of the vas deferens. In section c the testis already 
has a wide lumen, in d and e the vas deferens of the other side is seen passing 



test is 


cot icteric 
cjland 


Fig. 38 .—Sacculina plana. Longitudinal section of another specimen 
(the greater part of the mantle omitted), x 18. 

into the testis. Figures / and g represent sections of the dorsal part of the 
testis. 

In the specimen from which the sections represented in figs. 38 and 39 have 
been made the testis has a rather thick wall, in another specimen (fig. 36) 
it forms a wide sack with a comparatively thin wall. In the third specimen 
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from which sections have been made (of which no figures are given here) the 
testis has a thick wall and a narrow lumen. 

The colleteric glands (figs. 36 & 38) are found in the posterior part of the 
visceral mass. They are of medium size and do not contain a very large number 
of branched tubes. 

In one of the sectioned specimens the visceral mass is very thin, as the eggs 
for the greater part have recently left the ovary, the mantle cavity containing 
many eggs. In the other specimen the visceral mass contains large quantities 
of eggs, whilst the mantle cavity is empty. The musculature of the mantle 
is not so very strongly developed (with the exception of the sphincter of the 
mantle opening and the musculature in the posterior part of the body). 
In the visceral mass some transverse muscles are visible, especially in the 
specimen in which the visceral mass contains only a few eggs (fig. 38). 

When strongly enlarged the external cuticle of the mantle usually shows 
some grooves and other irregularities, but there are no excrescences. The 
surface is not divided into small areas with irregular contour, as in many 
other species with a smooth cuticle. Sometimes the cuticle has a dotted 
appearance, caused by numerous microscopic pits (fig. 40, a). 

On the internal cuticle of the mantle numerous retinacula are found, which 
are more or less evenly distributed (fig. 40, b, c) . They consist of a single spindle, 
on which no barbs could be detected. The spindles on an average havo a length 
of 18 /jl. 

Besides Sacculina plana there are a number of other species of the genus 
which have the following characters in common : Male genital organs in the 
posterior part of the body, outside the visceral mass ; external cuticle without 
distinct excrescences. The differences between these species are shown in the 
following key:— 

Height of the body (distance between mantle opening and stalk) much 
longer than the breadth (distance between dorsal and ventral surface). 

External cuticle rough, with small grooves and fissures. anccps. 

Height of the body smaller than the breadth. 

Testes more or less globular. 

Only one of the testes well developed or testes completely united. 

One of the testes rudimentary, but separated from the other. Surface 


of the cuticle with small areas of 12-16 p in diameter. pustulata. 

One testis present, with two vasa deferentia. Cuticle almost 
smooth, without definite structure at tho surface. Retinacula 
with a single spindle. plana. 

Both testes well developed. 

External cuticle consisting of prismatic columns with a central 

hyaline part. sulcata. 

Structure of the external cuticle more or less homogeneous, its surface 

somewhat rough . rugosa. 

Testes more or less cylindrical. 

External cuticle with small areas approximately 10 p in diameter, 
or rough (or covered with small globular excrescences). Colleteric 
glands with a large number of tubes. flexuosa . 

External cuticle rough or covered with irregular excrescences of 6 p 

length. Colleteric glands with a small number of tubes. bicusp idatu. 
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Fig. 39 .—tSacculina plana. Transverse sections through the male genital organs in 
different regions of the body of tho specimen of fig. 38. a, the vasa deferentia ; 
g, the dorsal extremity of the testes. X 18. 



Fig. 40 .—JSacculina plana, a, surface of the external cuticle; b, two retinacula; 

c, a number of retinacula on the internal cuticle of the mantle, a and 6, x 630 ; 
c, X290. 
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Sacculina flexuosa , described by Kossmann (1872), is one of the species 
dealt with in the present paper ; S . sulcata and S. rugosa have been described 
by Van Kainpen and Boschma (1925). Sacculina pustulata has been described 
by the author in a previous paper (Boschma, 1925), S. anceps and S. bicuspidata 
in another (Boschma, 1931 a). 

Sacculina flexuosa Kossmann. 

Sacculina flexuosa : Kossmann (1872), Van Kampen and Boschma (1925), Boschma 
(1928 6, 1931a, c). 

Material examined : 

Amboina, Edw. Cerrard Jr., 1 specimen on Orapsus maculatus (Catesby). 

The only specimen in the collection has a breadth of 19 mm., a height of 
10 mm., and a thickness of 8-5 mm., this thickness being caused by the 
enormous quantities of eggs contained in the mantle cavity. Both surfaces 
of tho mantle possess a few irregular grooves, the largest of which is found at 
the median region of the surface which was turned towards the abdomen of the 
crab. The peripheral parts of the mantle, especially the posterior parts of the 
dorsal and ventral region, show a great number of small warts, giving a more 
or less rough appearance to those parts of the mantle. The mantle opening 
has the shape of a narrow slit; it lies at the extremity of a short thick-walled 
tube, which is Battened in lateral direction. The distance between the mantle 
opening and the place of insertion of the stalk is somewhat shorter than the 
largest height. 

Longitudinal sections have been made from the visceral mass and the region 
of the mantle adjoining the stalk. The most curious particular of this specimen 
is that, as in Kossman's type-specimen, the visceral mass is strongly curved 
in a lateral direction (fig. 41), so that two folds are present, one at the anterior 
part and another in the posterior region. The name flexuosa is derived from 
this character, which, however, does not occur in all the specimens. It seems, 
on the contrary, to occur very rarely in the species. 

The male genital organs are present in the muscular posterior region of the 
body, from which the stalk takes its origin. The testes, which are rather 
large and comparatively long, are completely separated. In their ventral 
part they gra^ally pass into the vasa deferentia, which are large, but with 
a narrow lumen. This is caused by numerous ridges and lamellae protruding 
inwardly from the wall of the vas deferens (fig. 41). The dorsal extremity 
of the testes is slightly curved, so that in sections of the extreme dorsal part 
the lumen of the testes is twice visible. 

The colleteric glands are large and contain numerous branched tubes. In the 
figure sections of the ventral part of the colleteric glands are represented; 
towards the median plane these glands are much more voluminous. The 
colleteric glands lie in the anterior half of the visceral mass. 

The mesentery of the specimen is longer than is usual in Sacculina ; it is 
complete in the dorsal half of the body, and, moreover, it is found for a short 
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distance in the ventral half, uniting the visceral mass with the mantle. Koss- 
mann (1872) remarks that the same feature occurred in the type-specimen of 
the species. 

In the visceral mass some muscles are to be seen, especially in transverse 
direction. The mantle is strongly muscular. The mantle cavity was filled 
with an enormous quantity of eggs, which caused the swollen appearance 
of the animal. 

With the exception of the small tubercles referred to above the mantle 
is smooth. In some parts the surface is somewhat wrinkled, and in these 
parts minute stripes are visible. Excrescences do not occur. The external 
cuticle of the mantle lias a thickness of about 50 ft in the posterior part of the 
body, in the anterior region it is thicker. 

On the thin interna) cuticle of the mantle there are numerous retinacula, 
which are more or less regularly distributed (fig. 42). Each retinaculum 




Fig. 42. —Sacculina flcxuova. Retinacula as they are distributed on the surface 
of the internal cuticle, X 290. At the right one retinaculum, x 530. 


consists of a basal part and three to five spindles. The latter have a length 
of approximately 13 ft and they bear distinct barbs. 

In Kossmann’s description (1872) of Sacculina fiexuom the following points 
are especially mentioned : the mesentery is longer than is usual in Sacculina, 
as it is found also in the ventral halt' of the body ; the visceral mass is folded 
in a lateral direction ; the external cuticle of the mantle has a thiclaiess of 
50-70 ft and is slightly wrinkled. All these characters are found also in the 
specimen in the British Museum. There is, however, one particular mentioned 
by Kossmann, which does not hold good for the specimen dealt with here, 
viz. the shape of the male genital organs. According to Kossmann the 
testes are retort-shaped, whilst the vasa deferentia have the shape of a horse¬ 
shoe, the opening of which is turned towards the stalk. From Kossmann’s 
figure one would get the impression that the vasa deferentia run in a dorsal 
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direction, the closed extremities of the testes being turned towards the ventral 
surface. In all probability Kossmann has made an error here. Perhaps the 
thick part of the male genital organs in his figure represents the vas deferens, 
which in this species has approximately the same thickness as the greater 
part of the testes. The curved part of the male genital organs then represents 
the closed extremity of the testis, which is also slightly curved in the British 
Museum specimen. 

Kossmann’s specimen was a parasite of Grapsus strigosus (Herbst) (= — Grapsus 
grapsus ), and the specimen obtained by the 4 Siboga ’ expedition (Van Kampen 
and Boschma, 1925) was a parasite of the same host. The host of the specimen 
in the British Museum is given as Grapsus maculatus , a name which is synony¬ 
mous with G. grapsus. Besides these two hosts the following crabs are known 
to be infested by 8acculina flexuosa : Varuna litterata , Macrophthalmus crato, 
Plagusia depressa , and the variety immaculata of the latter (cf. Boschma, 
1928 6, 1931). 


Genus Ptychascus, nov. 

Diagnosis of the germs. —Body laterally compressed, as in Sacculina. Mesen¬ 
tery thin, complete (extending from the stalk to the mantle opening). Inner 
surface of the mantle with a great number of septa which extend into the mantle 
cavity. Testes straight, in the posterior part of the body (as in Sacculina). 
Male genital openings in the ventral half of the mantle cavity. Colleteric 
glands with a number of branched tubes, approximately in the central part 
of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass. Larva hatching in cypris stage. 

The genus differs from Sacculina by the possession of the septa on the inner 
surface of the mantle, but corresponds closely with it in all other respects. 
In the only known species the mantle opening is found at the extremity of 
a long tube ; it is not certain that this character will occur in other species 
of the genus (if such are discovered), so that for the present I prefer to regard it 
as a peculiarity of the species. 

Ptychascus glaber, sp. n. 

Material examined : 

Mara jo Island, Amazon River, 1923, 2 specimens on Sesarma ( Holometopus) 
benedicti Rathbim, 4 specimens on Aratus pixonii (Milne-Edwards) (2 on one host). 

Diagnosis of the species. —Male genital organs in the posterior part of the body, 
outside the visceral mass. Testes more or less cylindrical, completely separated. 
Mantle opening at the extremity of a long tube, which is bent towards the 
dorsal surface. External cuticle of the mantle smooth, with distinct areas 
(diameter from 10 to 20 p) of an irregular shape. 

The specimens have a more or less oval shape, in some of them the median 
part of the dorsal and ventral region is somewhat pointed (fig. 43, a), in others 
the posterior part of the dorsal and ventral regions is more or less angular 
(fig. 43, b ). The dimensions of one specimen on Sesarma benedicti are: breadth 7, 
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height 3*5, and thickness 2 mm., the other specimen is a little smaller. The 
largest specimen on Aratus pisonii has the following dimensions : breadth 12, 
height 7, and thickness 3-5 mm. ; in the smallest specimen (one of the two on 
the same host, cf. PI. 7, fig. 44) the dimensions are : breadth 7, height 4, 
and thickness 2 mm. The lateral surfaces of the animals are comparatively 
flat. The mantle is smooth with the exception of a few irregular grooves 
and wrinkles and a median groove at the surface which was turned towards 
the abdomen of the crab. This groove does not occur in the two specimens 
which lived together on the same crab, so that in the other specimens this 
groove is caused by the pressure of the ridge marking the position of the gut 
of the host. 

Usually the mantle is comparatively thick, but in one specimen it is much 
thinner and more or less transparent, so that the place 1 of insertion of the septa 
is dimly visible (fig. 43, a). The stalk may be surrounded by an area of the 




Fig. 43. —Ptycbnscus glabrr, tho specimens from which sections have boon made. 

a, specimen on Swarma benniich ; b , specimen on A rat ios pisonii. Tho figure 
shows the surface which was turned towards the thorax of tho hosts; the stalk 
js found at tho lower part, the mantle opening at the upper part of the figures, 
o, X 5*25 ; 6, X 3-75. 


mantle with a thicker layer of chitin (fig. 43, or), but in most specimens this 
area is not pronounced. 

In the anterior region the mantle is protruded into a long narrow tube, 
at the extremity of which the mantle opening is found. Curiously enough, 
this tube in all the specimens is directed towards the dorsal surface of t he animal. 
The tube may reach a length of 2 mm. (in the largest specimen) and it is straight 
or somewhat curved (fig. 43 & PI. 7, fig. 44). 

From one of the specimens on Sesarma benedicti and from one of the specimens 
on Aratus pisonii series of longitudinal sections have been made. As tho 
particulars of the two specimens correspond in every important detail, the 
description given here applies to both of them, unless special differences arc 
mentioned. 

With the exception of the septa on the inner surface of the mantle the 
anatomy of tho specimens corresponds closely with that of Sacculina : the 
mesentery runs from the stalk to the tube at the extremity of which the mantle 
opening is found, and the testos are straight organs lying before the stalk. 
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The male genital organs are found in the posterior part of the body, outside 
the visceral mass (fig. 45). The testes are of fairly large size; towards the 
ventral part of the body they gradually pass into the vasa deferentia, which 
in the specimen on Sesarma form narrow tubes ; in that on Aratus the wall 
of these canals is thicker. The testes remain completely separated for tho 
whole of their extent. 


co//titrt c 
gland 



Fig. 45.— Ptycha8cu8 globes. Longitudinal section of a specimen 
from Semrma benedicti. x 36. 


The colleteric glands are found in tho neighbourhood of the central part 
of the lateral surfaces of tho visceral mass, somewhat nearer to the anterior 
region than to the posterior part (fig. 45). They contain a fairly large number 
of narrow branched tubes; in the specimen on Aratus more than in that on 
Sesarma, 
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The mantle is not strongly muscular except in the region where the tube 
of the mantle opening is connected with the mantle. This tube itself contains 
a well-developed muscular layer; its lumen is very narrow. In the visceral 
mass there are a few transverse muscles, and the posterior part of the body 
to which the stalk is attached contains some strong muscles. 

The septa do not occur in large numbers. Between each pair of septa 
numerous eggs are found in both specimens. In the specimen on Aratus 
from which sections have been made the mantle cavity is so crowdedly packed 
with eggs that the septa are not easily visible, in that on Sesarma the septa 
are more distinctly visible, as there are fewer eggs present in the mantle cavity. 
The septa form thin lamellae which protrude with their free extremities between 
the eggs in the mantle cavity, dividing the mantle cavity into a small number 
of chambers which are most distinctly visible in sections through the extreme 
dorsal or ventral part of the animal (fig. 46). Probably the septa of Ptychascus 



Fig. 46 .—Ptycfiascus glaber , same specimen as that of fig. 45. Longitudinal section 
through the pointed dorRal part, showing tho septa, x 36. 

have the same function as those of Septosaccus (cf. Duboscq, 1912), viz. forming 
separate brood-pouches in the mantle cavity for the developing eggs. It is 
not certain whether they also have a respiratory function or not. 

The structure of the external cuticle of the mantlo is similar in all the speci¬ 
mens examined. In the specimens from which soctions have been made the 
external cuticle has a thickness of approximately 12 ft (in the specimen on 
Sesarma) and 20 ft (in the specimen on Aratus). Some parts of the external 
cuticle aro more or less wrinkled, but for the greater part this cuticle is 
altogether smooth. When strongly enlarged tho surface is seen to bo divided 
into small irregular areas, which have a diameter varying betweeen 10 and 
15 ft (fig. 47). The cuticle does not possess excrescences. 

On the internal cuticle of the mantle no rotinaeula could bo found in the 
preparations made for this purpose, 
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In one of the specimens on Aratus pisonii the mantle cavity contains fully 
developed cypris larvae (fig. 48). The length of these larvae varies between 
175 and 235 p ; they possess a pigmented eye, well-developed antennae, and 
six pairs of swimming-legs with long bristles, and there are also a few bristles 
at the extremity of the abdomen. 

Besides Ptychascus glaher two species of Rhizocophala are known from fresh 
water, viz. Sesarmaxenos monticola Annandalo from the Andaman Islands 
and S. gedehensis Feuerborn from West Java. In the description of S. monticola 
by Annandale (1911) two mantle openings are mentioned; probably only 
one of these is characteristic of the species, the other may have been 
formed by accident. According to Annandale the visceral mass is apparently 
attached to the mantle by a mesentery that surrounds the ring of attachment, 
but he does not mention how far it extends towards the mantle opening. The 
description is rather imperfect, and probably the only available specimen 



Fig. 47 .—Ptychascus glaber. a, surface of the external cuticle of a specimen on Sesarma 
benedicti ; b , surface of the cuticle of a specimen on Aratus pisonii. x 530. 

was not in a very good state of preservation. It is interesting that the specimen 
contained cypris larvae in the mantle cavity. 

The characters of Sesarmaxenos gedehensis have been described in detail 
by Feuerborn (1932). S . gedehensis has a mantle opening which is directed 
towards the left side of the host (as S. monticola ); the mesentery is not only, 
as in Sacculina , a kind of ligament connecting the visceral mass with the mantle, 
but it is excessively developed and forms large folds which extend into the 
mantle cavity, forming brood-pouches for the developing eggs. The larvae 
hatch from the egg-membrane in the cypris stage. 

In Ptychascus the structure of some parts is different from that of Sesar¬ 
maxenos, but a similar effect is accomplished. Externally the lateral surfaces 
of the animal are more or less bilaterally symmetrical: the base of the tube 
of the mantle opening is found approximately at the centre of the anterior 
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region. The tube itself, however, is directed towards the left side of the host, 
so that in most cases it projects from under the abdomen of the crab. Probably 
in fresh water Rhizocephala it is of great value to have the mantle opening 
not covered by the abdomen of the crab, so that the necessary constant supply 
of water in the mantle cavity is not prevented by this part of the host. Brood 
pouches are formed here by the septa on the internal surface of the mantle, 
and the mesentery does not differ in shape and size from that in Sacculina. 

In Ptychascus , as in Scsarmaxenos, the young leaves the egg-membrane 
in the cypris stage. This affords further protection to the brood, and is 
probably a result of the freshwater habitat. 

In Rhizocephala we consequently see a similar phenomenon to that occurring 
in many other groups of animals, so far as the protection of the brood is con¬ 
cerned. In the majority of genera the young leave the*, egg-membrane in the 



Fig. 48. —Ptychascus glaber. Cypris larva, x 290. 


nauplius stage. In some, however, as in Clistosaccm , Sylon, Sesarmaxenos , 
and Ptychascus , the young hatch in the cypris stage. The two former genera 
are typical arctic animals, the two latter occur in fresh water only. 

Genus Drepanorchis. 

Drepanorchis neglecta (Fraisse). 

Sacculina neglecta : Fraisse (1877). 

Sacculina phalangi : Norman and Scott (1906). 

Drepanorchis neglesta : Boschma (1927 6, c, 1928 a). 

For other literature on the species c/. Boschma (1927 b). 

Material examined: 

Naples, G. W. Smith, 7 specimens on 6 specimens of Inachus mauritanicus Lucas. 

Naples, 1887, 1 specimen on Inachus mauritanicus Lucas (collection Norman). 

Dalmatia, from Heckel collection, 1 specimen on Macropodia rostrata (L.). 

Plymouth, 1903, 2 specimens on 1 specimen of Macropodia longirostris (Fabr.). 

The shape of the parasites does not differ from that of other specimens 
belonging to this species; generally they have a more or less rounded form, 
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the height not greatly exceeding the breadth. The specimens differ in size; 
the largest in the collection (on Inachus mauritanicus) has a breadth of 13 mm. 

It is interesting that two of the specimens are parasites of Macropodia 
Imgirostris, as the anatomy of specimens from this crab has not previously 
been studied. From one of these specimens a series of sections has been made. 
As was to be expected, the anatomy does not differ in any respect from that 
of the parasites of Macropodia rostrata and of the genus Inachus : the testes 
extend in a wide curve through the whole of the visceral mass and the colleteric 
glands are found in the anterior region of the visceral mass. 

Besides the literature on the species given in a previous paper (Boschma, 
1927 c) the occurrence of this parasite on Macropodia rostrata has been mentioned 
by Norman and Scott (1906), who named the parasite Sacculina phcdangi 
Hoek: “ On the abdomen of Stenorhynchus longirostris at Plymouth, 1903 
(A. M. N.). The type-specimen of Hoek was parasitic on Stenorhynchus 
rostratus ” (l. c., p. 226). In all probability the specimens from Plymouth 
in the collection of the British Museum are those collected by Norman. 


# Genus Loxothylacus. 

Loxothylacus aristatus Boschma. 

p.p. Sacculina pUosa: Van Kampen and Boschma (1925). 

Loxothylacus aristatus : Boschma (1931 c). 

Material examined : 

Macclesfield Bank, H.M.S. ‘ Egeria \ 42-46 fins., 1 specimen on Lambrus contrarius 
(Herbst). 

The parasite has a more or less oval shape (fig. 49, a) ; its dimensions are : 
breadth 18*5, height 14, and thickness 7-5 mm. The mantle opening lies at 
the extremity of a rather pronounced tube, situated in the centre of the 
anterior margin. The surface of the mantle is almost smooth to the naked 
eye, only the marginal parts are somewhat pitted and grooved, and the surface 
of the parasite which was turned towards the abdomen of the crab shows 
a deep median groove, caused by pressure of the median ridge of the abdomen. 
When compared with the type-specimen the difference in shape of the two 
parasites is rather striking ; but as in the Sacculinidae the shape of the parasites 
of the same species on different hosts often presents great differences, this 
feature is of little importance. The same holds true for the differences in size : 
the specimen in the British Museum is more than twice as large as that obtained 
by the * Siboga ’ Expedition. 

The internal structure of the parasite was studied by means of a series of 
longitudinal sections. The male genital organs are embedded in the posterior 
part of the visceral mass. The testes are distinctly curved, but the curved 
part of each testis does not extend noticeably in a ventral direction and is 
chiefly directed anteriorly (fig. 50). The closed parts of the testes form rather 
wide pouohes, with a thin wall which gradually becomes thicker towards the 
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posterior part of these organs (the region in the vicinity of the mesentery). 
The thick-walled part of the two testes runs along the mesentery and gradually 
passes into the vas deferens. The vasa deferentia communicate with the 
mantle cavity in the ventral half of the animal. The male genital organs 
remain separated for the whole of their extent. 

The colleteric glands are found at each side of the visceral mass, not far 
from the central part, but somewhat nearer to the anterior than to the posterior 
extremity (fig. 50). These glands contain a large number of narrow branched 
tubes. 

The musculature of the visceral mass, of the region of the stalk, and of the 
mantle is well developed. The mantle cavity contains a large quantity of eggs. 

The external cuticle of the mantle is comparatively thick (on an average 80 fi) ; 
its surface is covered with excrescences which diffor in structure from that 
of the main layers. Whilst the main layers of the cuticle are easily stained, 
the excrescences keep their transparent appearance also in stained sections. 




Fig. 49.—a, Loxothylacus aristatus ; b, Loxolhylaeus spinulosus. The surface of the animals 
which was tinned towards the thorax of their hosts is represented; the mantle 
opening is found in the upper part, the stalk in the lower part of the figure, 
o, X 2 ; b , X 7-2. 


Each of these excrescences consists of a small number of rigid spines, which 
are united proximally in a common base (fig. 51). In the greater part of the 
mantle these excrescences have a length of 45 p ; in some regions they are 
slightly larger and in others smaller. 

On the thin internal cuticle of the mantle no retinacula could be found. 

The specimen dealt with here differs in some respects from the type-specimen 
of Loxothylacus aristatus (cf. Boschma, 1931 c). In the latter the testes are not 
enlarged into a voluminous pouch with a thin wall; but this difference between 
the two specimens may be due to the fact that the two are of different sizes 
and therefore the one may be much younger than the other. Moreover, the 
excrescences of the external cuticle do not correspond in every detail in the 
two specimens. In the type-specimen the excrescences are larger than those 
of the specimen dealt with here, and they are composed of a larger number 
of spines. These differences, however, are of minor importance, for in many 
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species of Sacculinidae with excrescences of this kind the number of spines 
which are united on a common basal part varies in the different parts of the 
mantle. In the vicinity of the stalk the excrescences usually are less fully 
developed than on other parts of the mantle. 

Loxotkylacus desmothrix and L. setaceus (cf. Boschma, 1931 c) have excrescences 
of approximately the same type as those of L. aristatus. In L. setaceus one 
of the testes is rudimentary, whilst in L. aristatus both testes have approxi¬ 
mately the same size. L. desmothrix differs from the two other species by the 
peculiar structure of its excrescences : the spines of each excrescence are 
united into a number of thick branches, the latter are fused with the common 
basal part. 




Fig. 51 .—Loxothylacus aristatus. Section of the external 
cuticle. X 530. 


Loxothylacus spinuloses Boschma. 

Loxotkylacus spinulosus : Boschma, 1928 b. 

Material examined : 

Hongkong, Barney coll., 2 specimens on two young specimens of Pilumnus seminudus . 

The following is an amended diagnosis of the species, based on the specimens 
in the British Museum and on that in the Leiden Museum (cf, Boschma, 1928 b ): 
Male genital organs rather strongly curved, in the posterior half* of the visceral 
mass. One of the testes larger than the other. Colleterie glands with a fairly 
large number of tubes. Surface of the external cuticle of the mantle divided 
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into small areas with an irregular shape (diameter of these areas varying between 
6 and 18 /x). The surface of the cuticle covered with small blunt excrescences, 
which have a length of 4-6 /x. Retinacula with one or two barbed spindles 
of approximately 13 /x length. 

The two specimens from Hongkong have approximately the same size ; the 
dimensions of one of them are : breadth 4, height 2*5, and thickness 1-5 mm.; 
in the other specimen the corresponding dimensions are: 4, 2*25, and 1 mm. 
respectively. One of the specimens has the dorsal and ventral region neatly 
rounded (fig. 49, b ); in the other specimen these parts are protruded into small 
points, so that the animal has an angular shape. In both specimens the 
surface of the mantle is smooth and there is a short concavity near the stalk 
on the surface which was turned towards the abdomen of their hosts. The 
mantle opening lies at the extremity of a very short tube in the central part 
of the anterior region. 

From the specimen represented in fig. 49, b, a series of longitudinal sections 
has been made. The visceral mass is attached to the mantle at some distance 
from the stalk, the mesentery is complete, and the testes are curved, so that 
the specimen undoubtedly belongs to the genus Loxothylacus. 

One of the testes (that of the right side) is much larger than the other. 
Its closed part forms a comparatively wide sac, whilst the corresponding 
part of the other testis is not noticeably enlarged (fig. 52). The curve of the 
testis is rather narrow, so that in longitudinal sections the testes are seen lying 
just before the vasa deferentia. The latter are narrow canals, which run 
along the mesentery, and the male genital openings are found in the ventral 
half of the body. 

In comparison to the size of the body the collet eric* glands are of good size 
(fig. 52). They contain a number of branched tubes. The glands lie 
approximately in the centre of the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass, somewhat 
nearer to the anterior than to the posterior region. 

The animal is not strongly muscular. With the exception of the region 
of the stalk and the sphincter of the mantle opening there is a thin muscular 
layer beneath the external cuticle. The visceral mass contains hardly any 
muscles. In comparison to the size of the whole animal the .visceral mass 
is extremely small. The mantle cavity is wide and more or less inflated, but 
contains only a few eggs. 

In the specimen from which sections have been made the external cuticle 
of the mantle has a thickness of 15-25 /x. In both specimens the surface of 
this cuticle shows, at least in many parts, neat little areas which have an 
irregular shape (fig. 53, a). In the centre of each area the cuticle may bear 
a small, more or less blunt excrescence (fig. 53, c). When the surface of the 
cuticle is examined these excrescences often are little distinct; in sections, 
however, they are clearly visible. The excrescences of the cuticle may reach 
a height of 6 /x. 

On the internal cuticle of the mantle retinacula occur which consist of a basal 
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port and one or two spindles (fig. 53, b). The latter have a length of approxi¬ 
mately 13 fi ; their barbs are distinctly visible. 

It is not altogether certain that the specimens from Hongkong belong to 
the same species as the specimen from the Pacific Ocean ( cf . Boschma, 1928 b). 
There are some differences, but they are not striking enough to justify specific 
separation. In the first place, there is a difference in the shape of the testes. 
In the specimen in the Leiden Museum one of the testes is larger than the 
other, just as in the specimen in the British Museum, but in the former the 
curve of the testes is much wider than that in the latter specimen. The col- 
leteric glands of the Leiden specimen are larger than those of that in the British 
Museum and contain a larger number of branched tubes. These differences, 
however, may be due to the fact that the visceral mass of the British Museum 
specimen is much smaller than that of the other. 




Fig. 53. —Loxothylacm epinulosus. a , surface of the external cuticle ; 
b, retinacula ; c, section of the external cuticle, x 530. 

The excrescences of the external cuticle also show some differences, but these 
again are of minor importance. They are shorter and slenderer in the specimen 
in the Leiden Museum. 

Loxothylacus spinulosus can easily be distinguished from all other species 
of the genus, as all these other species have excrescences of larger size. 

Genus Parthenopea. 

After having studied the anatomy of Parthenopea mbterranea (cf. Boschma, 
1927 c) I came to the same conclusion as Kossmann (1873), viz. that it does 
not differ in any important detail from the genus Lernaeodiscus. The most 
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striking difference between the two genera, in my opinion, was the pronounced 
bilateral symmetry of Parthenopea in contradistinction to the asymmetrical 
species of Lernaeodiscus. Since then I have demonstrated that Lernaeodiscus 
porcellanae Mull, has a neatly bilaterally symmetrical structure (cf. Boschma, 
1931 a ; also the description and figures of the species by Muller, 1862, already 
give evidence of this symmetry), so that the differences between Parthenopea 
and Lernaeodiscus are still less significant. There remains, however, the 
fact that the orientation of the parasites in regard to their hosts is different 
in the two genera : in Parthenopea the dorsal surface of the parasite is directed 
towards the left side of the host, whilst in Lernaeodiscus it is directed towards 
the abdomen of the host. 

PARTHENOPEA SUBTERRANEA Kossmann. 

Parthenopea subterranea : Kossmann (1873), Boschma (1927 c), Popov (1929). 

Material examined : 

Naples, C. W. Smith, 1 specimen on Callianassa slebbingi Borrad. 

Naples, 1887, 1 specimen on Callianassa stebbinyi Borrad. (collection Norman). 

Zoological Station, Naples, 3 specimens on Callianassa stebbingi Borrad. (collection 
Norman). 

The specimens in the collection of the British Museum do not differ in any 
important detail from other specimens of the species. 

Until recently Parthenopea subterranea was known only from Naples ; Popov 
(1929) records the species from the Bay of Sebastopol (Black Sea). 

Genus Lernaeodiscus. 

Lernaeodiscus munidae (Smith). 

Triangulu8 munidae : Smith (1906). 

Lernaeodiscus munidae : Boschma (1928 a, b). 

For other literature on the species cf. Boschma (1928 a). 

The specimen does not differ in any important detail from those dealt with 
in the papers cited above. Its mantle* is smooth and does not possess marginal 
lappets. 

Lernaeodiscus galatheae (Norman & Scott). 

Sacculina galatheae : Norman & Scott (1906). 

Lernaeodiscus galatheae : P6rez (1908), Boschma (1927 c, 1928 a). 

For other literature on the species cf. Boschma (1928 a). 

Material examined : 

Plymouth, 1889, 1 specimen on Galathea intermedia Lillj. (collection Norman, 
labelled : Sacculina galatheae Norman, type). 

Firth of Forth, Henderson, 1885, 1 specimen on Galathea nexa Embleton 
(collection Norman, labelled : Sacculina galatheae , sp. n.). 

Naples, G. W. Smith, 1 specimen on Galathea nexa Embleton. 

Norman and Scott (1906) published the following notes on this species : 
4 Sacculina galatheae , sp. n. We give this name to a little form found on the 
abdomen of Galathea intermedia , taken off Plymouth in 1889. There is little 
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or no character in the species of this genus ; but it can hardly be supposed 
that the very small form found upon G. intermedia can be the same as that 
which is common on Carcinus matnas 1 (1. c., p. 226). The copy of the cited 
book in the British Museum (Natural History) has been there since April 1906, 
and, as the mongraph on the Rhizocephala by Smith (1906) had not appeared 
before August of that year, it is evident that the species should be named 
Lernaeodiscus galatheae (Norman & Scott). 

The type-specimen has a breadth of nearly 5 mm.; the specimens on 
Galathea nexa have a breadth of nearly 6 and 4 mm. respectively. In the 
type-specimen and in the smallest specimen there are no marginal lappets 
on the mantle; in the largest specimen these lappets are slightly developed. 
The mantle opening is turned more or less towards the right side of the host. 

According to Smith (1906) Lernaeodiscus galatheae occurs at Naples as a 
parasite of Galathea intermedia and G. dispersa (=G. nexa). In a previous 
paper (Boschma, 1928 a) I described the anatomy of specimens on Galathea 
intermedia. The anatomy of the parasite on Galathea nexa being hitherto 
unknown, sections have been made of the specimen from the Firth of Forth. 
The anatomy of this specimen does not differ in any respect from that of the 
parasites of G. intermedia ; eolleteric glands and testes have the same shape 
and structure, so that this parasite undoubtedly belongs to the same species. 

Genus Sylon. 

Sylon hiffolytes M. Sars. 

Sylon hippolytes : Sars (1870), Boschma (1928 a, 1931 a). 

For other literature on the species c/. Boschma (1928 a). 

Material examined: 

Greenland, ‘Valorous* Expedition, 3 specimens on Spirontooaris ?polaiie (Sab.) 
(2 on one host, collection Norman). 

Tromso, Schneider coll., 1889, 3 specimens on Spirontocari * ? puttiola (Kroyer) 
(collection Norman). 

Shetland, 1865, 4 specimens on Pandalina brevirostris (Rathke) (collection Norman). 

Norway, 1878, 1 specimen on Pandalina bremrostris (Rathke) (collection Norman). 

Greenland, ‘ Valorous * Expedition, 1875, 2 specimens on Spirontocaris epinus 
(Sowerby). 

In a previous paper (Boschma, 1928 a) the results are given of a detailed 
study of the anatomy of the specimens of the genus Sylon living on different 
hosts. I concluded that there are no characters for establishing different 
species among the known specimens, and in consequence I consider them all 
to be representatives of Sylon hippolytes. 

All the specimens in the collection have been preserved for more than 
forty years, so I could not expect to find any more details in their anatomy 
than those laid down in my previous paper. Two specimens of Sylon on 
Pandalina brevirostris have been cut into sections to ascertain whether their 
anatomy is in accordance with that of specimens from other hosts. The 
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structure of specimens on 8pirontocaris polar is, 8. pusiola , and 8. spinus has 
been studied before (Boscbma, 1928 a), so that no more sections have been made 
of the specimens on these prawns. In the sections of the specimens on 
Pandalina brevirostris I have not found any differences from those on other 
hosts and I am thus convinced that they do not belong to a distinct species. 
One of the parasites of Pandalina brevirostris is an old specimen, strongly 
shrivelled (length 8 mm., breadth and thickness 2 to 2*5 mm.); the other 
sectioned specimen from the same host is a very young parasite which had 
recently penetrated through the cuticle of its host. 

Genus Thompsonia. 

The following diagnosis of the genus is quoted from Potts (1915, pp. 28, 29) : 
‘ A colonial Rhizocephalan infecting various Decapod Crustacea. Root 
system diffuse, widely distributed in body of host, sending branches into thoracic 
and abdominal appendages, which give off numerous sacs containing repro¬ 
ductive cells and becoming external at a moult of the host. These external 
sacs consist of a mantle and visceral mass without an intervening mantle 
cavity • mantle thin and devoid of muscle fibres. Visceral mass contains 
ovary only without generative ducts, testes, or nerve ganglion. Development 
probably parthenogenetic. Nauplius stage omitted from life-history, larvae 
liberated at Cypris stage, after disintegration of tho visceral mass, through 
apical cloacal aperture which appears in tho mantle at a late stage. Moulting 
of host not prevented.’ 

The different species and the unnamed specimens of the genus mentioned 


in literature are given 

in the following list 

- 


Name. 

Host. 

Locality. 

Author. 

. . __ 

, Thompsonia globosa .... 

Melia tessellata. 

Philippine Islands. 

Kossmann, 1872. 

Thompsonia sinensis ... 

? 

China ? 

Keppen, 1877. 


Betaeus malleodigitus . 

Fiji Islands. 

Bate, 1888. 

; Thylacoplethus haddoni . 

Alpheus avarus. 

Torres Strait. 

Coutiere, 1902 b. 

.r 

•§_ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 . 

Thursday Island. 

Coutidro, 1902 6. 

Thylacoplethus heurteli .. 

Alpheus macrochirus. 

Fernando Voloso. 

Coutiere, 1902 6. , 

j Thompsonia japonica ... 

Pilumnus sp. 

Japan. 

H&fele, 1911a. 

i Thompsonia dofleini .... 

Neptunus pelagicus . 

! ? 

H&fele, 1911 a. 

j Thompsonia chuni . 

Parapagurus. 

| D. Tiefsee Exp. 

H&fele, 1911 a. 

Thompsonia japonica ... 

Pilumnus sp. 

Japan. 

Kruger 1912. 

Thompsonia japonica ... 

Pagurus striatus. 

Japan. 

Kruger, 1912. 

Thompsonia affinis .... 

Diptychus sp. 

Japan. 

Kruger, 1912. | 

Thompsonia sp. 

Synalpheus brucei. 

Torres Strait. 

Potts, 1915. 

Thompsonia sp. 

Actaea ruppellii. 

South Africa. 

Potts, 1915. ! 

Thompsonia sp. 

Thalamita prymna . 

Torres Strait. 

Potts, 1915. 

Thompsonia sp. 

Alpheus malleodigitus. 

Sulu Archipelago. 

Van Kampen & 
Boschma, 1925. j 

! 
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It is improbable that all the specific names in this list are valid, but it is 
not possible to give distinct specific characters of all the different forms which 
have been described in detail. The chief peculiarities of these forms are given 
below. 

Thompsonia globosa has a spheroidal shape, it possesses a long stalk (Koss- 
mann, 1872). Two specimens only are known, which were attached to the legs 
of the crab Melia tessellata . They contained larvae. Length of the parasites 
(including the stalk) 1*8 mm., thickness 0-75 mm. 

Concerning Thompsonia sinensis , described by Keppen (1877) in a paper 
in the Russian language, I cannot give any particulars, as I have not seen the 
paper. The title of this paper is found in Taschenberg’s 4 Bibliotheca Zoologica ’, 
vol. ii, p. 1227. 

The specimens on Alpheus ( Betaeus) rnalleodigitus mentioned by Bate (1888) 
were attached to the pleopods of the host. The parasites have an elongated 
shape and possess a short stalk with a proximal constriction. They occurred 
in fairly large numbers on their host. The size of the animals is not given. 
Bate writes : ‘ within each small sac was an embryo ’ (p. 566), but fig. 5 par. 
of pi. ci shows four of these embryos escaping from a fissure in the mantle. 

Coutiere (1902 a-e) describes three species of the genus Thylacoplethus , 
which was shown by Potts (1915) to be a synonym of Thompsonia. They are 
described as small ovoid sacs attached to the ventral surface of the abdominal 
segments of the hosts. One species (Thylacoplethus haddoni) has a length 
of 1*5 mm. and a thickness of 0-5 mm. ; in another species (T. heurteli) these 
dimensions are 4*5 and 1 mm. respectively, whilst the third species (T. edwardsi) 
is intermediate in size between the two others. It is highly improbable that 
each of these forms represents a distinct species. Coutifere does not give 
any specific characters, but perhaps he was convinced that each species of 
host had its own parasite (Giard’s theory of the specificity of the parasites). 

Three species of the genus Thompsonia have been described by Hafele (1911a), 
viz. T. japonica , T. dofleini , and T. chuni. Of one of these, T. japonica, 
extensive material was available, and the author was thus able to describe 
all the peculiarities of this species in detail (Hafele, 19116). Thompsonia 
japonica has a comparatively long stalk, the body is more or less elongate; 
the dimensions are : length of the body 2 mm., thickness 0*8 mm., length of the 
stalk 1*2 mm. The parasites occur in great numbers on crabs of the genus 
Pilumnus , especially on the thoracic legs and on the abdomen. Thompsonia 
dofleini was found by Hafele in abundance (about 1500 specimens) on a specimen 
of Neptunus pelagicus. According to Hafele the shape of these parasites does 
not differ from that of T. japonica , but the figure of the species shows an animal 
of much more slender form. T. dofleini is somewhat smaller than T. japonica. 
A strange characteristic of this species is the presence of a genital pore, provided 
with a chitinous cover: a feature not known in other representatives of the 
genus. The third species described by Hafele, Thompsonia chuni, is a parasite 
of Parapagurus. It is much larger than T. japonica (Hafele does not give the 
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exact dimensions) and has a more or less spheroidal shape. The stalk is very 
short. 

Kruger (1912) mentions Pagurus striatus as a new host for Thompsonia 
japonica, He writes that perhaps T. japonica is a synonym of Kossmann’s 
T. globosa , as the shape of tho parasites is very similar. In the same paper 
Kruger describes the new species T. affinis , a parasite of Diptychus sp., which 
differs from T. japonica by its spheroidal shape. In comparison with T. japonica 
the external sacs of T. affinis attain one-half to three-fourths of the size of the 
former. A further difference between the two forms is found in the cypris 
larvae: those of T. japonica possess pigmented eyes (cf. Hafelo, 19116), 
whilst the larvae of T. affinis have eyes which are completely devoid of pigment. 
This character proves that the two forms are specifically distinct. 

Potts (1915) describes the life-history of specimens of Thompsonia on Synal - 
pheus brucei. Those parasites are pear-shaped and about 1 mm. long. In the 
same paper mention is made of parasites of the genus on Actaea riippdlii 
(pear-shaped to round, 1 mm. long) and on Thalamita prymna (elongate, 
3 mm. long). According to Potts, it is probable that the three forms are 
specifically distinct, but as specific characters are lacking he does not 
give specific names to these forms. The three forms of Thompsonia dealt 
with by Potts were attached to the appendages of their hosts. 

The specimen of Thompsonia described by Van Kampen and Boschma (1925) 
is interesting in that it is a parasite of Alpheus maileodigitus, the species which 
was found by Bate (1888) infected with a fairly large number of other parasites 
of the same genus. The two forms are widely different. The ‘ Siboga ’ specimen 
(Van Kampen & Boschma, 1925) is solitary ; it is attached to the ventral 
surface of an abdominal segment of the host; it is more or less globular and 
the stalk is not sharply limited from the rest of the body. On the other hand, 
the ‘ Challenger ' specimen (Bate, 1888) is gregareous, attached to the appen¬ 
dages of the host, it is more or less elongate and has a short stalk surrounded 
by a groove at its place of attachment to the body. In all probability the 
two forms constitute different species of the genus. The ‘ Siboga ’ specimen 
has a length of 1*5 mm. (length of body including the stalk 2 mm.) and a thick¬ 
ness of 1*5 mm. 

It is impossible to decide which of the named forms of Thompsonia are distinct 
species. For this reason I do not wish to give specific names to the specimens 
in the collection of the British Museum. In this collection there are two hosts, 
each with a great number of parasites (external sacs), with the following data :— 

Thompsonia sp., on Actaea riippellii, Scottsburgh, Natal, 1902, Natal Government 
Museum. 

Thompsonia sp., on Synalpheua brucei , Murray Is., Torres Strait, F. A. Potts. 

The characters of these specimens have been described by Potts (1915), 
and figures of the hosts with the attached parasites are found in the same 
paper (l. c., pi. i, figs. 1, 2, & 4). Some of the parasites are rather larger 
than the dimensions given by Potts : those on Synalpheus may attain a length 
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of nearly 1*5 mm., those on Actaea a length of 2 mm. (not including the stalk). 
From each lot a few of the external sacs have been cut into series of sections, 
which, however, do not show many details of structure. The external sacs 
of the parasites of Synalpheus are filled with a great number of embryos in the 
egg-membrane, whilst those of the parasites of Actaea contain younger stages 
of development. In some specimens from Actaea a central hollow piece of 
tissue projects from the stalk into the mantle cavity (or the degenerated 
visceral mass ?) between the eggs. 

In both these forms the external sacs are in a too far advanced state of 
development to show the particulars described by Hafele (1911 6) in the youngest 
stages of his Thompsonia japonica. 
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Tertiary Foraminifera of Victoria, Australia.—The Baleombian Deposits of 
Port Phillip. Part III. By Frederick Chapman, A.L.S., Hon.F.R.M.S., 
F.G.S., Walter J. Parr, F.R.M.S., and Arthur C. Collins, A.R.V.I.A. 


(Plates 8-11) 


[Read 4 January 1934] 


Introduction. 

This paper is the third instalment of a work dealing with the foraminifera 
of the Baleombian deposits of the Port Phillip area. When Part II appeared 
in this Journal in 1926, after a lapse of nineteen years, the hope was expressed 
that the description of these foraminifera would be completed shortly. Such 
would have been the case but for the classification and changes in nomen¬ 
clature published shortly afterwards by Dr. .J. A. Cushman. These were of 
such importance as to require immediate consideration, a task which has 
occupied much of the time of the first two of the present authors for several 
years. Whilst being very largely in agreement with Dr. Cushman, they have 
modified his classification by grouping the genera with agglutinated tests 
after those with a calcareous investment. The whole order has been divided 
into two superfamilies, and several of Dr. Cushman’s groups have been re¬ 
arranged where the generic relationships appeared to warrant it. This arrange¬ 
ment will be followed for the remainder of the present work. As Brady’s 
classification was used for Parts I and II, it is necessary for us to indicate the 
position of the genera already dealt with in that now followed. This is set 
out below. 

In the notes on the distribution of the species included in this part, the 
records given are those which we have been able to verify by comparison 
with type-figures and, in most cases, topotype specimens. Only the more 
important references are quoted. While much new material has been studied, 
it has been taken from the same localities as previously, viz. Grice’s Creek, 
Balcombe Bay, Kaekeraboitc Creek, and the Altona Bay Coal Shaft. In the 
systematic description of species, these are denoted G.C., B.B., K.C., and 
A.B.C.S. respectively, while the abbreviations used to indicate frequency of 
occurrence are v.c., very common ; c., common ; f., frequent; r., rare ; 
v.r., very rare. 

These notes on the Baleombian foraminifera of the Port Phillip area will 
be concluded in Part IV, which will cover all species not already considered 
and include also any necessary corrections in the earlier parts. 

XJNN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL, XXXVIU 
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Order FORAMINIFERA. 

Superfamily SPIRILL1NOIDEA. 

Family SPIRILLINIDAE. 

Genus Spirillina Ehrenberg, 1843. 

Included in this part. 

Family LENTICULINIDAE. 

Subfamily Lenticttltninae. 

Genus Lenticulina Lamarck, 1804. 

Cristellaria spp. (pars), Journ. Linn. Soc. (London), Zool., vol. xxxvi, 1920, 
pp. 387-91. 

Genus Hemicrtstellaria Stache, 1864. 

Cristellaria spp. (pars), op. cit., pp. 387-88. 

Genus Marginulina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Op. cit., p. 387. 

Genus Vaginulina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Op. cit., p. 386. 

Genus Dentalina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Nodosaria spp. (pars), op. cit., pp. 378-85. 

Genus Nodosaria Lamarck, 1812. 

Nodosaria spp. (pars), op. cit., pp. 378-85. 

Genus Flabellina d’Orbigny, 1839. 

Op. cit., p. 387. 

Genus Frondicdlaria Defrance, 1824. 

Op. cit., pp, 385, 386. 

Genus Lingulina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Op. cit., p. 385. 


Subfamily Lagbninae. 

Genus Lagena Walker & Jacob, 1798. 

Op. cit., pp. 373-78, except L, schlichti , which is placed in Ellipsolagena * 
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Family POLYMORPHINIDAE. 

Subfamily Polymorphininae, 

Genus Guttulina d’Orbigny, 1825. 

Polym&rphina. spp. (pars), op. cit., pp. 391, 392. 

Genus Glandultna d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Nodosaria ( Qlandulina) laevigata , op. cit., p. 378, and Polymorphina glandu- 
linoides , p. 392. 

Genus Sigmoidella Cushman and Ozawa, 1928. 

Polymorphina elegantissima , op. cit., p. 392. 

Subfamily Ramulininae. 

Genus Ramulina Rupert Jones, 1875. 

Op. cit., p. 394. 

Family BULTMTNTDAE. 

Subfamily Turrilininae. 

Genus Buliminella Cushman, 1911. 

Bulimina. , Journ. Linn. Soc. (London), Zool., vol. xxx, 1907, p. 31. 

Genus Ceratobulimina Toula, 1920. 

Included in this part. 

Subfamily Viru ulininae. 

Genus Virgulina d Orbignv, 1826. 

Op. cit., p. 31. 

Genus Boltvina d'Orbigny, 1839. 

Op. cit., pp. 31, 32. 

Subfamily Uviuerininae. 

Genus Uvigerina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Op. cit., 1926, p. 393. 

Genus Trifarina Cushman, 1923. 

Op. cit., p. 386. 

Family CASSIDULINIDAE. 

Genus Cassidulina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Op. cit., p. 33, and this part. 
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Genus Cassidulinoides Cushman, 1927. 

Included in this part. 

Genus Ehbenbebgina Reuss, 1850. 

Op. cit., p. 33. 

Family ELLIPSOIDINIDAE. 

Genus Ellipsolagena A. Silvestri, 1923. 

Lagena schlichti, op. cit., p. 377. 

Families MELONIDAE and NUMMULITIDAE. 

To be included in next part. 

Families ROTALIIDAE, AMPHISTEGINIDAE, CALCARINIDAE, 
CH1LOSTOMELLIDAE, GLOBIGERINIDAE, GLOBOROTALIIDAE, 
CIBICIDIDAE, RUPERTIIDAE, and POLYTREMIDAE. 
Included in this part. 

Superfamily AMMODISCOIDEA. 

Family HYPERAMMINIDAE. 

Subfamily Hypebammininae. 

Genus Jactjlella Brady, 1879. 

Op. cit., 1907, p. 24. 

Family CORNUSPIR1DAE. 

Subfamily Cobnuspibinae. 

Genus Cornitspira Schultze, 1854. 

Op. dt., pp. 22-4. 

Subfamily Ophthalmidiinae. 

Genus Spibophthalmtdium Cushman, 1927. 

Spirofoculina affixa, op. cit., p. 16. 

Genus Planispirina Seguenza, 1880. 

Op. cit., p. 21. 

Family MILIOLIDAE. 

Genus Quinqueloculina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Miliolina spp. (pars), op. cit., pp. 17-20. 
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Genus Spirolocuuna d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Op. cit., pp. 16, 17, except affixa, which is a Spirophthalmidium. 

Genus Sigmojlina Sehlumberger, 1887. 

Op. cit., pp. 20, 21. 

Genus Tubinella Rhumbler, 1906. 

Artictdina , op. cit., p. 22. 

Genus Triloculina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Miliolina spp. (pars), op. cit., pp. 17-20. 

Genus Pyrgo Defrance, 1824. 

Biloculina spp., op. cit., pp. 13-16. 

Family L1TUOL1DAE. 

Subfamily Lituolinae. 

Genus Lituola Lamarck, 1804. 

Op. cit., p. 25. 

Family TEXTULARI1DAE. 

Subfamily Textclaiuinae. 

Genus Textularia Defrance, 1824. 

Spirophda and Ttxtularia spp., op. cit., pp. 25-8. 

Genus Bioenerjna d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Clavidina textularioidea , op. cit., p. 30. 

Family VERNEU1L1NIDAE. 

Genus Gaudryina d’Orbigny, 1839. 

Op. cit., pp. 28, 29, except G. siphonella . 

Genus Heterostomella Reuss, 1865. 

Qaudryim siphoneUa, op. cit., p. 28. 

Genus Clavulixa d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Op. cit., pp. 29-31, except C. textvlarioidm, which is a Bigenerina. 

Family TROCHAMMIN1DAE. 

Genus Ammosphabboidina Cushman, 1910. 

Haplophragmium, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Description of the species. 

Family SPIRILLINIDAE. 

Genus Spirillina Ehrenberg, 1843. 

Spiriluna vivipara Ehrenberg. (PI. 8. figs. 2 a, b.) 

Spirillina vivipara Ehrenberg, 1843, p. 442, pi. iii, fig. 41; Cushman, 1922, p. 37. pi. v, 
fig. 7j Heron-Allen and Earland, 11)24, p. 166. 

Most of the examples are from the deeper water clays at Kaekeraboite 
Creek and Balcombe Bay. This species occurs also in its typical form on the 
Victorian coast and elsewhere in the Pacific. 

Occurrence. —B.B., r.; K.C., r.; A.B.C.S., v.r. 

Spirillina pectinimarginata, sp. n. (PI. 8. figs. 3 a, b.) 

Description. —Test small, thin, piano,spiral, composed of five to six coils, 
slowly increasing in diameter, faces flattened, sometimes slightly concave 
on both sides; sutures distinct, limbate; periphery sharp and armed with 
numerous short spines; wall thin, with the surface of each convolution trans¬ 
versely ridged; aperture apparently crescentic. 

Diameter 0*28 mm.; thickness 0-025 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coll.) from Oligocene (Balcombian), Kaekeraboite 
Creek, Victoria. 

Observations .—Examples of this minute species are not uncommon in the 
finest siftings from Balcombe Bay. We have other specimens from the Miocene 
of Torquay and Muddy Creek, near Hamilton, Victoria. The most closely 
related form is one to be described by two of us from an Antarctic dredging 
made by Sir Douglas Mawson. S. spinigera Chapman, from Funafuti, also 
resembles the present species, but has the basal side flattened or concave and 
the upper face convex. 

Occurrence .—K.C., v.r.; B.B., f. 

Spirillina decorata Brady. (PI. 8. figs. 1 a, b.) 

Spirillina decorata Brady, 1884, p. 633, pi. Ixxxv, figs. 22-25; Howchin, 1889, p. 11; 
Heron-Alien and Earland, 1922, p. 197; Cushman, 1931, p. 9, pi. ii, fig. 3. 

This species is common in the Oligocene and Miocene of Victoria, although 
we do not know that it has been found elsewhere as a fossil. Brady’s records 
were from the Atlantic and South Pacific Oceans, his figured specimens being 
from off the Canaries. 

Howchin’s note on his Muddy Creek examples is that they differ from the 
Recent form in possessing a rounded edge instead of being carinate, and in the 
absence of transverse furrows. According to Brady, the furrowing of the 
surface is characteristic of the thicker-walled specimens. Except that they are 
more compressed than usual, the specimens from the Balcombian are quite 
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typical. Wo have the specie ; from shore-sand at Williamstown, Victoria, 
and in a dredging from 12 \ miles east of Cape Byron, N.S.W., 111 fins. 
Occurrence.—G.C., f.; B.B., f.; K.C., c.; A.B.C.S., f. 

Spiriluna inaequalis Brady. (PI. 8. figs. 4 a~c.) 

Sptrilllna inmquah * Brady, 1879, p. 278, pi. vm, fig. 25, 1884, p. 631, pi. Ixxxv, 
figs. 8~ II; Heron-Allen arid Earland, 1924, p. 167. 

Small examples occur. Howehin had this species from the Lower Miocene 
beds at Muddy Creek. Heron-Allen and Earland’s record was from the Lower 
Miocene of Batesford. As a living form, it is confined to the Indo-Pacific 
region. We have typical specimens from Gulf St. Vincent, South Australia. 

Occurrence. —K.C., r. 

ftpiRiLLiNA limbata Brady var. tubercttloumbata Chapman. (PI. 8. 
figs. 5 a, h.) 

Spirillma tubcrculohmbata Chapman, 1900, p. 11, pi. i, tigs. 8o-c. 

Spirdlina limbata Brady var. papillom Cushman, 1915, p. 6, pi. ii, fig. 4. 

SpiriUina limbata Brady var. tubcrculohmbata Chapman; Cushman, 1921, p. 302, 
1924, p. 31, pi. ix, figs. 4, 5. 

The only specimen found is a megalospheric one with three coils. The 
growth-lines appear on both faces of the shell as somewhat oblique cross-bars. 
The inferior surface is in addition tubereulate, while the outer margin of each 
whorl is truncate and limbate as in typical S. limbata. This is the first record 
of this form as a fossil. The original specimens were from borings at, and 
dredgings off, Funafuti, and later records are from the same general region. 

Family BULIM1NIDAE. 

Subfamily Turrilininae. 

Genus Ceratobulimina Toula, 1920. 

C erato b cumin a HAUERU (d’Orbigny) var. australis Cushman and Harris. 
(PI. 10. figs. 26 a-c.) 

Ceratobulimina hauerii (d'Orbignv) var. australis Cushman and Harris, 1927, p. 176, 
pi. xxix, figs. 10a-c, pi. xxx, figs. 6-10. 

This form was described from the Balcombian deposits of Grices Creek. 
It is closely related to C. hauerii (d'Orb.), from the Miocene of the Vienna 
Basin, but is distinguished from that species by the narrower test and more 
elongate aperture. Brady has recorded (1884, p, 690, pi. cvi, figs. 6. 7) Pulvinu - 
lina hauerii (d’Orb.) from the South Pacific, but this is not d’Orbignys species, 
and belongs to another genus, probably Baggina. 

The Balcombian examples of the present form from Grice’s Creek and 
Baloombe Bay are exceptionally well preserved and the thin plate covering 
the aperture during life is frequently present. 

Occurrence. —G.C., c.; B.B., c.; K.C., r.; A.B.C.S., r. 
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Family CASS1DUL1NIDAE. 

Genus Cassidulxna d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Cassioulina delicata Cushman. (PI. 10. figs. 27 o-c.) 

Cassidtdina delicata Cushman, 1927 (2), p. 168, pi. vi, fig. f>. 

There is one specimen which appears to be identical with this species, described 
from the tropical Pacific, off Panama, in 428 fms. Dr. Cushman gives five 
other records of its occurrence from the region of lat. 43° N., off the west coast 
of America, at depths ranging from 227 to 900 fms. We have six examples of 
C. ddicata from Challenger Station 185, off Raine Island, Torres Strait, 
155 fms. Several of these are much compressed, while others are Slightly 
inflated, as is the Balcombian specimen, but all have the peculiar aperture 
distinguishing this species from other species of Cassidulina. The outer margin 
of the aperture is transversely ribbed. 

Occurrence. —G.C., v.r. 

Genus Cassidulinoides Cushman, 1927. 

Cassidulinoidbs chapmani Parr. (PI. 10. figs. 28 a-c.) 

Cassidulina parkeriana Heron-Alien and Karland (non Brady), 1924, p. 146. 

Cassidulinokles chapmani Parr, 1931, p. 99, text-figs. a~r; 1932, p. 231, pi. xxii, 
figs. 36, 37. 

One typical example. This species has just been described from the Miocene 
of Rocky Point, Torquay, with the note that it occurs sparingly elsewhere 
in the Tertiary of Victoria. We have specimens from the Lower Miocene 
at Muddy Creek, Victoria. The two Recent records given by Parr were from 
east of Tasmania, 1320 fms., and shore-sand, Point Lonsdale, Victoria. 

Occurrence.*— A.B.C.S., v.r. 


Family ROTALIIDAE. 

Subfamily Discorbisinae. 

Genus Patellina Williamson, 1858. 

Patellina corrugata Williamson. (PI. 8. figs. 0 a, b.) 

Patellina corrugata Williamson, 1868, p. 46, pi. iii, figs. 86-89; Horon-Allon and 
Earland, 1922, p. 198, pi. vii, fig. 5; Parr and Collins, 1930, p. 90, pi. iv, figs. 1-6. 

The figured specimen agrees with examples at hand from the coast of Great 
Britain. This form is here associated with more finely subdivided specimens 
with a smaller proloculum such as were figured by Parr and Collins from off 
Gabo Island, Bass Strait (loc. cit.). 

Occurrence. —B.B., v.r.; K.C., r. 
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Denus Discoebis Lamarck, 1804. 

Discoebis bertheloti (d’Orbigny). (PI. 9. figs. 13a-c.) 

Homlina be rt he loti d’Orbigny, 1839 (2), p. 135, pi. i, figs. 28-30. 

Dtticorbina bertheloti (d’Orb.) ; Brady, 1884, p. 650, pi. Ixxxix, figs. 10-12; Howchin, 
1889, p. 12. 

Uiacorbis bertheloti (d’Orb.); Cushman, 1931, p. 16, pi. iii, figs. 2 a - c . 

The specimens are typical. The species is found throughout the Victorian 
tertiary deposits, and exists as a living form in Bass Strait and elsewhere on 
the Australian coast. 

Occurrence. —B.B., v.r.; K.C., r.; A.B.C.S., r, 

Discoebis bertheloti (d’Orb.) var. papillata, nov. (PI. 9. figs. 14 a-c.) 

Description. —Test ear-shaped in outline, trochoid, plano-convex, much 
compressed, composed of about one and a half coils, with six or seven chambers 
in the outer whorl, chambers rapidly increasing in size, sharply recurved, slightly 
inflated posteriorly on the dorsal side; periphery subacute, limbate, tabulated; 
suture-lines strongly limbate, on the superior face much raised and sometimes 
granulate; wail thin and finely perforate, the surface of the, chambers on the 
dorsal side covered with granules of shell-substance, under surface slightly 
concave, smooth except for the umbilical region, translucent; aperture ventral, 
a slit at the base of the last-formed chamber. 

Diameter 0-35 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coil.) from Oligocene (Baleombian), Kackeraboite 
Creek, Victoria. 

Observations. —The present form most closely resembles l). bertheloti var. 
complanata , described by Sidebottom (1918, p. 253, pi. vi, figs. 1-3) from oil 
the east coast of New South Wales, 465 fins., but may be distinguished by the 
granulate surface and raised sutures on the dorsal side of the test. In this 
respect it is similar to D. inwluta , described by Sidebottom (1918, p. 255, 
pi. vi, figs. 15-17) from the same dredging as D. bertheloti var. complanata , 
but this species has the chambers subdivided by subsidiary septa. D. dis - 
parilis , described by Heron-Alien and Earland (1922, p. 205, pi. vii, figs. 20-22) 
from off the Three Kings, N.Z., 100 fms., is also related, but the suture-lines 
of this species as well as those of D. involuta are gently recurved, not sharply 
reflexed as in the present form. 

In addition to the records from the Baleombian, we have this variety from 
the Miocene of Batesford, where it is fairly common, and a single Decent 
specimen from Challenger Station 185, off Raine Island, 155 fms. 

Occurrence. —B.B., r.; K.C., r. 

Discoebis planoconcava (Chapman,Pair, and Collins). (PI. 11. figs. 40 a-c.) 

Planulina biconcava (Jones and Parker) var. planoconcaea Chapman; Parr and 

Collins MS., in Parr, 1932, p. 232, pi. xxit, figs. 34 a - c . 

This form was at first considered by us to be a variety of the well-known 
Recent species Planulina biconcava (Jones & Parker), and was figured as such 
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by Parr in his paper on Victorian and South Australian shallow-water fora- 
minifera. We are now of the opinion, after examining further examples, 
that it should be referred to Discorbis , and therefore give it specific rank. 
It bears a certain resemblance to P. biconcava, but the aperture, instead of being 
planuline, is situated on the inferior side of the test, in a slight depression, 
at the base of the inner margin of the last-formed chamber. 

The essential features of this species are its flattened under side, concave 
superior face, lobulated and obliquely truncated outer margin, and limbate 
edges. Its diameter is usually about 0-4 mm. 

The Recent specimen figured by Parr was from shore-sand, Point Lonsdale. 
The present examples are from Kackeraboite Creek and Balcombe Bay, at 
both of which localities it is rare. We also have the species from the Lower 
Beds (Miocene) at Muddy Creek. 

Discorbis globularis (d’Orbigny). (PI. 8. figs. 7 a~c.) 

Romlina globularis d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 271, no. 1, pi. xiii, lig«. 1-4, Modules, no. 69. 

Discorbina globularis (d’Orb.) and vars.; Side hot tom, 1908, p. 11, pi. iii, tigs. 3-8, 
pi. iv, figs. 1, 2. 

Discorbina globularis (d'Orb.); Heron-Alien, 1917, J. li. M. S., pi. sin (reproduction 
of d’Orbigny’s Planche inedite). 

Judging by the figures given by d’Orbigny and by Side bottom, this is a very 
variable species; it is therefore noteworthy that in the Tertiary of Victoria 
only one form is present. It is similar to figs. 7 & 10 of d’Orbigny’s Planche 
in<$dite, reproduced by Heron-Allen, and to fig. 5 of plate iii of Sidebottom’s 
work on the foraminifera of the Eastern Mediterranean (op. cit.). This has the 
superior surface more finely perforate than in typical 1). globular is, and is more 
oval in outline. The early chambers of some of our fossil examples are stained 
a darker tint than the rest of the shell, as in living specimens. 

Occurrence.—* G.C., r.; B.B., r; K.C., r.; A.B.C.S., r. 

Discorbis ofercularis (d’Orbigny). (PI. 8. figs. 8 a-c.) 

Rosalina opercular is d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 271, no. 7, 1839 (l), p. 101, pi. iii, figg. 24, 25. 

Discorbis opercularis (d’Orb.); Cushman, 1915, p. 18, pi. xi, fig. 3. 

The figured examples are in the plastogamic condition, the smaller shell 
having given off a number of tubular growths during the process. The types 
of this species were from the West Indies, and it is common on the coast of 
New South Wales and off New Zealand in moderately shallow water. 

Occurrence .—B.B., v.r.; K.C. ? v.r. 

Discorbis balcombrnsis, sp. n. (PI. 8. figs. 10o-c.) 

Description. —Test small, plano-convex, almost circular in outline, with 
a sharp peripheral margin; consisting of about two and a half whorls, with six 
chambers in the last whorl, chambers usually no inflated ; sutures on the 
superior face oblique, slightly recurved, distinct but not depressed, limbate, 
on the inferior face radial, much depressed; wall calcareous, comparatively 
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thick, in the outer whorl distinctly perforate, smooth, shining in some speci¬ 
mens; under surface with a slight development of exogenous shelly matter 
in the umbilical area; aperture an arched slit at the base of the last-formed 
chamber, near its umbilical margin. 

Diameter 0*5 mm.; height 0*26 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coll.) from Oligocene (Balcombian), Kackeraboite 
Creek, Victoria. 

Observations .—This species is one of the 1). vesicufaris group, which is so well 
represented in Southern Australian shore-sands. It may be recognized by its 
small size, the almost total absence of the astral flaps, and generally poor 
development. 1). balcombensis appears to be restricted to the Oligocene and 
Miocene of Victoria. It is common in the Lower Beds at Muddy Creek. 

Occurrence .—B.B., r.; K.C., v.r. 

Discokbis tiHerculata (Balkwill and Wright) var. acstraliensik, nov. 
(PI. 8. figs. 9 a-c.) 

DwcorbiH (ubaculata Heron-Alien and Earland (non Balkwill and Wright), 15)24, 

p. 160 . 

Description .—Variety differing from typical/), tuberndata (Balkwill& Wright, 
1885, p. 350, pi. xiii, figs. 28-30) in having the aperture situated at the base 
of a loop-shaped depression, which is approximately parallel to the plane of 
coiling and midway between the periphery and the umbilical region. 

Diameter 0*25 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coll.) from Oligocene (Balcombian), Altona Bay Coal 
Shaft. 

Observations. —We were at first inclined to record this as D. tuberculata , 
a species described from the Irish Sea, but, after studying a large quantity 
of material from the Australian region, as well as some typical examples of 
D. tuberculata from the Irish coast, for which we are indebted to Mr. Arthur 
Earland, F.R.M.S., we find that the peculiar apertural depression which is 
such a constant feature of the Australian specimens is absent from those' from 
Ireland. This depression is suggestive of the genus Pulvimdinella, but the 
aperture itself is typically discorbine and not an elongated slit extending out 
towards the periphery of the shell. 

The figured example is exceptionally well developed, but is not as typical 
as the more common smaller specimens, in which the tuberculation of the 
test is practically restricted to the superior surface. The tubercles are in reality 
very short tubules or deposits of shelly matter surrounding burly coarse 
perforations in the wall. 

We have also many examples of this variety from the Miocene of Batesford, 
from which Z>. tuberculata was recorded by Heron-Allen and Earland. It 
has been found by us as a Recent form in shore-sand from Williamstown, 
Victoria. 

Occurrence .—B.B., r.; A.B.C.S., r. 
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Genus Heronallenia Chapman and Parr, 1931. 

Heronallenia wilsoni (Heron-Allen and Earland). (PI. 8 . figs. 12 o~c.) 

Discorbina wilsoni Heron-Allen and Earland, 1922, p. 206, pi. vii, figs. 17-19, 1924, 
p. 172. 

Heronallenia wilsoni (H.-A. & E.); Chapman and Parr, 1931, p. 236, pi. ix, figs. 7, 8. 

This species was described from the Antarctic dredgings of the Terra Nova. 
Heron-Alien and Earland'8 subsequent record was from the Miocene of Bates- 
ford, Victoria. It is not uncommon in many of tho Victorian Miocene deposits, 
and we have a note of its occurrence as a Recent form in shore-sand from 
Point Lonsdale, Victoria. 

The figured specimen bears several irregular papillao on the upper surface, 
but this condition is unusual in Balcombian and other examples of H. wilsoni . 

Occurrence .—B.B., v.r.; K.C., v.r. 

Heronallenia lingulata (Burrows and Holland). (PI. 8 . Tigs. 11 a-c.) 

Discorbina lingulata Burrows and Holland, in Jones and others, 1895, pi. vii, 
figs 33 a-c, 1896, p. 297; Horon-Allen and Earland, 1922, p. 206, 1924, p. 172. 

Heronallenia lingulata (B. & H.); Chapman and Parr, 1931, p. 236, pi. ix, fig. 6. 

The structure of the test on the under surface of this species calls for some 
remark, as apparently we have here a secondary series of chambers which 
is not found in other members of the genus. The study of specimens mounted 
in glycerine shows that such is not the case. In the species of Heronallenia , 
each chamber extends backwards on the under surface and overlaps the one 
preceding. As the amount of overlap is greater in some species than in others, 
the shape of the inner margin varies correspondingly. In H. ivilsoni it is in 
the form of the letter S, the strongly arched aperture forming the upper part 
of the letter, and the flap, overlying portion of the previous chamber, the lower 
part. In the present species, this margin is more sinuous. Tho aperture 
occupies the same relative position as in H. wilsoni f while the flap extends 
as a narrow tongue across the preceding chamber as far as tho outer margin 
of the next chamber. The figured specimen shows this structure very well. 
It gives the appearance of there being two sets of chambers, an inner asterigerine 
series with radial sutures and an outer series of sinuous outline. 

The small so-called vesicles on the upper surface to which the first two of the 
present authors referred in their description of the genus are also noteworthy. 
They are more correctly described by Burrows and Holland as bosses. One 
is visible on the surface of each chamber and indicates the position of an aper¬ 
ture, which, except in the case of the last-formed chamber, has been covered 
up by the subsequent growth of the shell. Our observations on specimens 
mounted in transparent media, and on others in which the wall has been care¬ 
fully broken away, now lead us to regard them as being merely dome-shaped 
areas overlying the aperture beneath. They appear to represent an effort 
on the part of the organism to overcome the difficulty of providing for the 
free ingress and egress of the protoplasm, caused by the lowness of the ehamber 
and the tuming-in of the aperture. 
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The distribution of H. lingnlata is peculiar. It was described from the 
Coralline Crag of Sutton, England, and all other records, including one by 
Burrows and Holland from the Lower Beds at Muddy Creek, Victoria, are from 
the Australian region. Its geological range here is from the Oligocene to the 
present day. It is widely distributed through the Victorian Tertiaries and still 
exists in Bass Strait and off New Zealand. 

Occurrence. —G.C., v.r.; B.B., r.; A.B.C.S., v.r. 

Subfamily Rotaliinae. 

Genus Epoxides Montfort, ISOS. 

Epoxides concentrjofs (Parker and Jones). (PI. 9. figs. 17 a~c.) 

i’vlvinuhna concentt ica Parker and Join's MS., in Brody. 1sd4, p. 470, pi. xlvm, fig. 14; 
Chapman, 1910, p. 287. 

KfjomtJr* concentricus (P. & J.); Cushman, 1931, p. 43, pi. i\\ lips. 4, J. 

The figured specimen is an exceptionally fine example of this species, which 
is often common in the Miocene of Victoria and occurs in the living condition 
on the Australian coast. 

Occurrence. —A.B.O.S., r. 

Epoxides repaxdus (Fichtel and Moll). (PI. 9. figs. 18u-r.) 

Nautilus rejmmtus Fichte] anti Moll, 1798, p. 3,7, pi. iii, fign. a-d. 

Kpon'ides rcjHinduft (F. & M.); Montfort, 1808, p. 127, 32o genre. 

Putrinutina re pain I a (F. & M.); Brady, 1884. p. 084, pi. ei\. figs. 18n-r; Howchin, 
1889, p. 14. 

Kpoti hies repaint us (K. <Sr M.); Cushman and Keilett, 1929, p. 11, pi. iv. figs. 7 a~c. 

The specimens are indistinguishable from Recent examples of this species. 
Howchin had E. repandu ,v from both Lower and Upper Beds at Muddy Creek, 
and it is common in many Australian tertiary deposits. There is a tendency 
in some of the Balcombian examples for the aperture to become eribrate as in 
those figured by Cushman and Keilett from the coast of Ecuador. 

Occurrence.— G.C., r.: B.B., f.; K.C., r.: A.B.C.S., f. 

Genus Pulvintijnella Cushman, 1920. 

(?) Pulvixpijnella tenuimarginata, sp. n. (PI. 9. figs. 19 a-c.) 

Description. —Test almost equally biconvex, trochoid, peripheral margin 
sharp, very slightly lobulated, whorls numbering about two and a half in the 
megalospheric form, with five or six chambers in the last-formed whorl, chambers 
not inflated; sutures distinct, on the dorsal side oblique, ventrally nearly 
radial and slightly depressed; wall smooth, finely perforate; aperture on the 
ventral side of the peripheral face, elongate, nearly parallel to the plane of 
coiling. 

Diameter 0*5 mm.; height 0*18 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coll.) from Oligocene (Balcombian), Kackeraboite 
Creek, Victoria, 
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Observations. —In most of its characters the present species resembles the 
genus Pulvinulinella , but,' as the aperture is not loop-shaped, we prefer for the 
present to regard its generic position as doubtful. It often occurs in the 
Tertiary of Victoria, and we have Recent examples from Victorian shore-sands. 

Occurrence .—G.C., c.; B.B., r.: K.C., r.; A.B.C.S., v.r. 

Genus Rotalia Lamarck, 1804. 

Rotalia howchtni, sp. n. (PL 9. figs. 20fl-c.) 

Rotalia papillom var. compressiuscula Howehin (non Brady), 1889, p. 15. 

Rotalia papillosa var. compressiuscula Brady; Howehin (pars), 1915, p. 350. 

Rotalia reticula Heron-Alien and Earland (non Cushman), 1924, p. 181, pi. xiv, 
figs. 114-16. 

Description. —Test usually almost equally biconvex, consisting of about 
2£ to 3 whorls, with 10 to 12 chambers in the last-formed whorl, chambers not 
inflated; peripheral edge subacute, limbate; sutural lines limbate, raised, 
on the dorsal side recurved and much obscured by the reticulate surface- 
ornamentation, ventrally nearly radial and connected by numerous transverse 
ridges, umbilical region beaded; aperture an arched opening at the base of the 
last-formed chamber midway between the periphery and the umbilical area. 

Diameter 0*9 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coll.) from Oligocene (Balcombian), Altona Bay Coal 
Shaft. 

Observations .—In the shape of its test, R . howchini is somewhat like R. papil- 
losa var. compressiuscula , while the surface-ornament, particularly on the under¬ 
side, resembles that of R. claihrata Brady. It is named in honour of Professor W. 
Howehin, who appears first to have recorded it as R. papillosa var. compressius¬ 
cula. from the Lower Beds at Muddy Creek. His note (loc. cit., supra) reads : 
‘A few not very characteristic examples occur. They are really passage forms 
between the present variety and R. claihrata .* Later, in 1915 (p. 350), he 
records the same form from two borings on the Lilydale Sheep-station, in 
South Australia, and observes : ‘ ... . strongly built examples occur which 
approximate to the R . claihrata , Brady, style of ornament, but with some 
differences. In this latter case, the segments of the inferior side are angulated 
radially as ridges, and are marked by a strong iimbation, while between the 
limbate ridges are numerous transverse ridges . . / Heron-Alien and Earland 
(1924, loc. cit.) have recorded the present species as R . reticulata Cushman, 
which was described (1918, Bull. 676, U.S. Geol. Survey, p. 66, pi. xxiv, fig. 3) 
from the Miocene of North Carolina. Their figures represent a species which, 
while resembling R. reticulata in form, is very differently ornamented, especially 
on the ventral surface. 

We have also met with R. howchini in the Lower Miocene of Muddy Creek, 
Batesford, and Torquay. A closely related, if not identical species occurs 
in the Oligocene (Hutchinsonian) of New Zealand. 

Occurrence ,—G.C., r.; B.B., r,; K.C., c.; A.B.C.S., f. 
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Rotalja becoarii (Linn6). (PL 9. figs. 21 a~c.) 

Nautilus beccarii Linno, 1767, p. 1162, 1 788, p. 3370. 9 

Hot alia beccarii (Linne); Cushman, 1931, p. 58, pi. xii, figs. 1-7, pi. xiii, figs. L 2. 
This species is represented by a single specimen, which has a somewhat 
angulate peripheral margin ; this type of shell occurs with the usual temperate 
form ofi?. beccarii on the Victorian coast, particularly at Altona Bay, and appears 
to be inseparable from it. 

Occurrence .—A.B.O.S., v.r. 

Subfamily Siphonjnjnae. 

Genus Efistomina Terquem, 1883. 

Epistomina elegans (d'Orbigny). (PL 9. figs. 2 2 a-c.) 

Natalia ( Turbmulina) elegans d’Orbigny, 1820, p. 276, n >. 54. 

Rofahna partschiana d'Orbigny, 1846, p. 153, pi. vii, figs. 28-30, pi. viii, figs. 1-3. 
EpiStomma elegans (d'Orb.), Cushman, 1927 (3), p 182, pis. xxxi. \xxii. 

The examples from Grice’s Greek are exceptionally fine. 

Occurrence. - (LG., c.; B.B., c.: K.C., r.; A.B.C.S., v.r. 

Genus SmiONTNA Reuss, 1849. 

Siphonina australis Gushman. (PL 10. tigs. 23fl-r.) 

Truncatulina reticulata Howrhin (non Ratalnut reticulata Czjzok), 1889, p. 13; 

Chapman, 1910, p. 286: Heron-Allen and KarJand, 1924. p. 177. 

Siphonina australis Cushman, 1927 (1), p. 8, pi. n, figs. 6 a-c, pi ni. figs. 7 a-c, 
Ha c; Parr, 1930. p. 135. 

The types of this species were from the Oligocene (Balcombian) of Muddy 
Greek. It appears to bo confined to the Oligocene and Miocene of Australia 
and New Zealand, being replaced in later deposits bv the related N. tubnlosa 
Cushman. 

Occurrence.—G.(\, f.; B.B., f.; K.C., f.; A.B.G.S., r. 

Subfamily Oancrisinae. 

Genus Oanoris Montfort, 1808. 

Cancris auricula (Fiohtol and Moll). (PL 10. figs. 24 a-c.) 

Nautilus auricula var. a, Fiehtel and Moll, 1798, p. 108, pi. x\, figs, a-c; var. /?, 
pi. xx, figs. (I 

Eulvinulina oblonga Williamson, 1858, p. 51, pi. jv. figs. 98-100. 

Eulvinulina auricula (F. & M.); Brady, 1884, p. 688, pi. evi, figs. 5 a-c; T T<>wohin, 
1889, p. 14. 

Eulvinulina. oblonga Will.; Howcliin, 1889, p. 14. 

Cancris auricula (F. & M.); Cushman, 1931, p. 72, pi. xv, figs. 1 a-c. 

Except that the specimens are usually more elongated, they agree well with 
the figures given by Fiehtel and Moll. This is a well-defined form in the Tertiary 
of Victoria and has been recorded from the Eocene of New Zealand (F. 0.). 
Occurrence ,—G.C., f.: B.B., c.; K.C., f.; A.B.C.S., r. 
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Family AMPHISTEGINIDAE. 

Genus Amphjsteoina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Amphlstegina lessonh d Orbigny. (PI. 10. figs. 25 o-e.) 

Amphistegina lessonii d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 304, no. 3, pi. xvii, figs. 1-4, Modules, 
no. 98; Howchin, 1889, p. 10. 

Nummulites variolaria Howehin ( non Sowerby), 1889, p. 16. 

Am phi Regina lesson i i d'Orb.; Chapman, 1910, p. 294, pi. iii, fig. 0. 

Two worn examples. This species is common in the shallow-water sediments 
forming the Lower Beds at Muddy Creek, from which it was recorded by 
Howchin. It is also abundant in the Miocene of Batesford. 

Occurrence .— B.B., r. 

Family 0AL0ARINTDAE. 

Genus Calcarina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Oaloarina sp. aff. sfenoleri (Linne). (PI. 9. figs. 15 a-c.) 

The figured specimen does not agree with any published figure of Calcarina , 
and may be new. As it is the only one found, it is here recorded under the 
name of the species which it most closely resembles. 

Occurrence .—B.B., v.r. 

Family CHILORTOMELLIDAE. 

Subfamily Allomorphinellinae. 

Genus Pullenia Parker and Jones, 1860. 

Pullenia qttinqueloba (Reuss). (PI. 10. figs. 29 a,b.) 

Nonionina quinqueloba Rouss, 1851, p. 71, pi. v, figs. 31 a ,6. 

Pullenia quinqueloba (Rauss); Brady, 1884, p. 617, pi. lxxxiv, figs. 14, 15; Heron- 
Alien and Earland, 1924, p. 166. 

Excellent specimens occur here and elsewhere in the Tertiary of Victoria. 
Heron-Allen and Earland’s record was from the Miocene of Batesford. 
Occurrence ,—G.C., f.; B.B., f.; K.C., r.; A.B.C.S., f. 

Pullenia sphaeroides (d’Orbigny). (PI. 10. figs. 30 a-b.) 

Nonionina sphaerouhs d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 293, no. 1, Modules, no. 43. 

Pullenia sphaeroides (d’Orb.); Brady, 1884, p. 615, pi. lxxxiv, figs. 12, 13. 

Good specimens were met with. This species has a distribution similar 
to that of P . quinqueloba in the Tertiary of Victoria, but is never so common. 
Occurrence .—K.C., f.; A.B.C.S., r. 

Genus Sphaeroidina d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Sphaeroidina bulloidbs d’Orbigny. (PI. 10. figs. 31 a, 6.) 

Sphaeroidina btdloides d’Orbigny, 1826, p. 267, no. 1, Modules, no, 65; Brady, 1884, 
p. 620, pi. lxxxiv, figs. 1-7; Howchin, 1889, p. 11. 

The examples are characteristic. 

Occurrence f ~~G,C., c. ; B.B., r. ; K.C., c. ; AJBXJJS., f. 
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Family GLOBJGERINIDAE. # 

Subfamily Globigerininae. 

Genus Globigerjna d’Orbignv, 1826. 

Globioertna bulloides d’Orbigny. (PJ. 10. figs. 32 a^c, 34 a-c.) 

Qlobigerina bull on /cm d’Orbigny, 1820, p. 277, no. 1, Morales, Nos. 17 & 70; 
Fornasini, 1800, p. 070, ]»l. ii, figs. ], 3-8, pi. iv, fig. 2. 

Small examples occur. 

Occurrence.— G.G., f.; B.B., f.; K.C., f.; A.B.O.S., f. 

Subfamily Orbulininae. 

Genus Orbuijna d’Orbigny, 1839. 

Orbulina universa d’Orbigny. (PI. 10. figs. 33, 35.) 

Qrbulina universa d’Orbigny, 18110 (1), p. 3, pi. i, lig. 1 : Brady, 1884, p. 008, pi. lxxviii, 
pi. lxxxi, figs. 8-20, pi. lxxxii, tigs. 1 -3; Howchin, 1880, p. 11. 

PI. 10. fig. 33 represents a two-chambered sjx‘cimen. These occur occasion¬ 
ally in Recent dredgings, in which 0. univtrsa is common. The species is often 
met with in the Tertiary of Victoria, but is unusually rare in similar deposits 
in New Zealand, only two examples, one from the Upper Eocene and the other 
from the Miocene, having been recorded (F. (!.). 

Occurrence. —-G.(\, c.; B.B., v.r.; K.C., c.; A.B.C.S., f. 

Family GLOBOROTALIIDAE. 

Genus Globorotalia Cushman, 1927, 

Globorotalia dkhiscens, sp. n. (PI. 11. figs. 36 a-c.) 

Description .*—Test subeonical, about as broad as high, the dorsal side flattened 
or slightly eonvex, the ventral side strongly convex and deeply umbilioate, 
margin rounded, composed of several whorls with four chambers in the last- 
formed one, chambers increasing quickly in size and height as added, well 
inflated, and separated along their inner margins by deep fissures; sutures 
radial, depressed; surface reticulate or slightly papillate, the apertural face 
being finely punctate; aperture an elongate slit extending almost the full 
length of the inner margin of the last-formed chamber and opening into the 
umbilical cavity. 

Diameter 0 55 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coll.) from Oligocene (Baleombian), Kaekeraboite 
Creek, Victoria. 

Observations —This species is distinct from any previously described form, 
and not likely to be mistaken for any other. As with many other species found 
in the Tertiary of Victoria, it is confined to the Oligocene and Miocene. 

Occurrence .—G.C., f.; B.B., r.; K.C., r.; A.B.C.R., v.r. 

LINN. JOUBN,—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVHJ 
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Globobotalia scitula (Brady). (PI. 11. figs. 37 a - c .) 

Pulvinulina scitula Brady, 1882, p. 716. 

Pulvinulina patagonica Brady (non Rotalina patagonica d’Orbigny), 1884, p. 693, 
pi. ciii, figs. 7 o-c. 

Qloborotalia scitula (Brady); Cushman, 1927 (2), p. 175, 1931, p. 100, pi. xvii, 
figs. 5 a-c. 

Typical examples are rare. This appears to be the first record of this species 
as a fossil. 

Occurrence . G.C., r. 

Family CIBICIDIDAE. 

Subfamily Anomalininae. 

Genus Anomauna d’Orbigny, 1826. 

Anomauna rotula d’Orbigny. (PL 11. figs. 38 a-c.) 

AnomcUina rotula d’Orbigny, 1846, p. 172, pi. x, figs. 10-12; Macfadyen, 1930, p. 99, 
pi. iv, figs. 10 a—c. 

The majority of the specimens are in close agreement with d’Orbigny’s type- 
figure, which represents a form on the ventral side of which only the last- 
formed whorl is visible. The figured example is unfortunately less typical, 
as the earlier coils are exposed on both faces. Macfadyen has figured a similar 
specimen from the Miocene of Egypt. 

A. rotula was described from the Vienna Basin Tertiaries, and has since been 
recorded by Howchin from the Lower Beds (of Miocene age) at Muddy Greek, 
Victoria. It also appears to be present in the Miocene of New Zealand. 

Occurrence. —G.C., c.; B.B., f.; K.C., f.; A.B.C.S., f. 

Anomauna glabrata Cushman. (PI. 11. figs. 39 a-c.) 

Anomalina glabrata Cushman, 1924, p. 39, ph xii, figs. 5-7; Parr, 1926, p. 175 
Cushman and Laiming, 1931, p. 118, pi. xiv, figs. 1 a-c. 

The specimens are very typical. This species is well represented in the 
Tertiary of Victoria. The type-specimens were from off Samoa. Parr has 
recorded it from the Miocene of Victoria, and Cushman and Laiming have 
since had it from the Miocene of California. 

Occurrence.—G.C., f.; B.B., f.; K.C., f.; A.B.C.S., f. 

Subfamily Cibicidinae. 

Genus Cibicides Montfort, 1808. 

Cibioides lobatulus (Walker and Jacob). (PI. 11. figs. 41 a-c.) 

Nautilus lobatulus Walker and Jacob, 1798, p. 642, pi. xiv, fig. 36. 

Truncatulina lobatula (W. & J.); Williamson, 1858, p. 59, pi. v, figs. 121-3; 
Howchin, 1889, p. 13. 

Cibicides lobatula (W. & J.); Cushman, 1931, p. 118, pi. xxi, figs. 3o-c. 

This species is represented here by a few neatly-built examples similar 
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in form to those figured by Williamson. Its geological history in Australia 
begins in the Gingin Chalk. 

Occurrence .—G.C., r.; K.C., r. 

Cibicides unoerianus (d’Orbigny). (PL 11. figs. 42 a-c.) 

Rotalina tingeriana d’Orbigny, 1846, p. 157, pi. viii, figs. 16>18. 

Truncatulma unyeruma (d’Orb.); Howehin, 1889, p. 13. 

After comparing our specimens with topotype examples of 0. ungerianus 
from the Vienna Basin Tertiaries, we believe that, although not quite typical, 
they are in closer agreement with this species than any other with which we are 
acquainted. The Recent form figured by Brady (1884, pi. xciv, figs. 9 a-c) 
as Truncatulina ungeriana (d’Orb.) is a different species which Dr. Cushman 
considers (1931, p. 123) to be identical with his C. pseudoungerianus, from the 
Oligooene of the United States. 

Occurrence. —43.0., c.; B.B., c.; K.C., f. 

Cibicides victoriensis, sp. n. (PL 9. figs. 1 fia-c.) 

Truncatulina mundula Chapman and Crespin (non Brady, Parker, and Jones), 1928, 

p. 88. 

De-script ion . •—Tost unequally biconvex, but variable in this respect, dorsal 
side usually slightly convex, umbonate in the centre, to which the last whorl 
forms a flattened border, ventral side slightly umbilicate; periphery bluntly 
angled; chambers numerous, twelve to fourteen in the adult whorl, of uniform 
shape, increasing in size very gradually, fairly distinct except on the dorsal side, 
where those in the early whorls are obscured by the limbation of the test; 
sutures on the dorsal side oblique and gently recurved, on the ventral side 
slightly recurved and limbate; wall smooth, distinctly perforate: aperture 
peripheral and extending along the inner dorsal margin of the chamber, generally 
with a raised lip. 

Diameter up to 1*3 mm.; height to 0*7 mm. 

Holotype (Chapman Coll.) from Oliogccne (Balcombian), Kaokeraboite 
Creek, Victoria. 

Obsermtions.' —This specie's was recorded by Chapman and Crespin, in the 
report on the Sorrento Bore (op. eit., supra), as Truncatulina mundula, a Recent 
form described by Brady, Parker, and Jones from the Abrolhos Bank, in the 
South Atlantic, but the latter is much smaller, being only 0*5 mm. in diameter 
and with fewer chambers to a whorl. Cibicides praecinctus (Karrer) and 
C. dutempki (d’Orbigny), both of which were described from the Miocene of 
Central Europe, more closely resemble the present species; the consistently 
greater number of chambers to a whorl in C. victoriensis is, however, distinctive. 

Truncatulina mundula var. carinata , which was described by Chapman and 
Crespin (op. cit., p. 89, pi. ii, fig 6) from the Sorrento we regard as so distinct 
as to merit specific rank. Since Terquem had already used the name carinata 
for a different species, which he obtained from the Eocene of tfie Paris Basin, 
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we here rename the Australian form Oibicides sorrentae. It has not occurred 
in any of the material examined for the present report; it was met with only 
sparingly in the core-material from the Sorrento Boring. 

The present species is subject to a considerable amount of variation as 
regards the convexity and limbation of the dorsal surface. The figured example 
is almost plano-convex and with little limbation, but generally the dorsal side 
is umbonate and with a considerable amount of exogenous matter along the 
spiral suture. 

C . victoriensis appears to occur only in the Oligoeene and Miocene of Victoria. 
It was common in the Sorrento Bore, the best examples being from the Oligoeene. 
We have typical specimens from the Moorabool Valley Tertiaries, near Geelong. 

Occurrence .<—A.B.C.S., r.; G.C., r.; K.C., e.; B.B., e. 

Genus Dyocibicides Cushman and Valentine, 1930. 

Dyocibicides biserialis Cushman and Valentine. (PI. 11. figs. 43 an?.) 

Dyocibicides biserialis Cushman and Valentino. 1030, p. 31, pi. x, figs. 1, 2 a, b: 
Cushman, 1031, p. 126, pi. xxiv, fig. 2. 

The examples are small. The types of this species were from shallow water 
off Southern California. It has since been recorded by I)r. Cushman from the 
Miocene of Florida, and as a Recent form from off the eastern coast of U.S.A., 
276 fms. Some, if not all, of the records of Truncatulina variabilw d'Orb. 
from the Australian region relate to the present species. We have excellent 
material from the coast of New South Wales. 

Occurrence.' —G.C-, r.; B.B., r.; K.C., v.r.; A.B.C.S., v.r. 

Family RUPERTIIDAE. 

Genus Carpenterta Gray, 185S. 

Carpentebia proteiformi8 Goes. (PI. 11. fig. 45.) 

Carpenteria balaniformis Gray var. proteiformis Goes, 1882, p. 94, pi. vi, figs. 208-14, 
pi. vii, figs. 215-19. 

Carpenteria proteiformis Goes; Brady, 1884, p. 679, pi. xcvii, figs. 8-14; Howchin, 
1889, p. 14 ; Chapman, 1926, p. 81, pi. xvi, fig. 7. 

Typical examples occur. The first record of this species as a fossil is that of 
Howchin from the Lower Beds at Muddy Creek, Victoria. It has since proved 
to be common in many East Indian, Australian, and New Zealand tertiary 
foraminiferal faunas. 

Occurrence.~-B.B., v.r.; A.B.C.S., v.r. 

Carpenteria rotaliformis Chapman and Crespin. (PI. 11. figs. 44 o-c.) 

Carpenteria proteiformis Goes; Chapman (pars), 1913, p. 171, pi. xvi, fig. 7. 

Carpenteria rotaliformis Chapman and Crespin, 1930, p. 98, pi. v, figs. 7, 8. 

Typical examples occur in the Balcombian of Victoria. This species consists 
of about two*rotaline coils, each with five globular chambers, the median 
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portion of the superior (free) face being slightly depressed. In its habit of growth 
it is very distinct from other described species of the genus. The test is 
adherent by the chambers of the first whorl only; the growth of the remaining 
chambers is upward and away from the object of attachment. We have 
thus a species linking the more typical Carpenteriae with the non-adherent 
Vidoriellae. 

C. rotaliformis was described from borings in the Victorian Tertiaries. 

Occurrence. —G.C., r.; B.B., r. 

Family POLYTREM1DAE. 

Genus Polytrema liisso, 1820. 

Polytrema miniaceum (Pallas). (PI. 11. figs. 46 a, b.) 

Millepora miniaeca Pallas, Elenchus Zoophytorum (Hague, 1766), p. 251. 

Polytrema miniaceum (Pallas); Heron-Alien and Earland, 1922, p. 221, pi. viii. 

The only specimens are from the shallower-water deposits at Balcombe Bay. 
Except that they are colourless, they are very typical, the finely perforate 
surface and the larger foramina being as perfectly preserved as in Recent 
material. In two of the larger examples there has been deposition of shell- 
matter in solid layers on the surface, leading to the formation of depressed 
pits similar to those figured by Heron-Alien and Earland (op. cit., p. 224, pi. viii, 
fig. 26) from off New Zealand. We were at first inclined to attribute these 
specimens to Homotrema , but found that the whole surface of the test was 
perforated and that the larger foramina characteristic of Polytrema were also 
present. We have since observed the same structure in some beautiful examples 
of P. miniaceum collected by the late Edward Halkyard at Beaulieu, near Nice, 
on the Mediterranean. 

Howchin’s record (1889, p. 14) of P. miniaceum var. alba Carter, from the 
Lower Beds at Muddy Creek almost certainly refer to the present species, 
examples of which we have from the same locality. 

Occurrence. —B.B., r. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

(Except where otherwise stated, a represents the superior aspect, 6 the ventral aspect-, 

and c, the edge view.) 

Plate 8. 

Figs. 1 a, b, Spirillina decorata Brady. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, a t side view; 6, edge 
view, x 50. 

2 a, 6 . Spirillina vivipara Ehrcnberg. Kaekoraboito Creek, a, side view; 6 , edge 

view. X 68. 

3 a, 6. Spirillina pectinimarginata, sp. n. Holotype. Kackeraboite Crook, a, side 

view; 5, edge view\ X 68. 

4 a, 6, c. Spirillina inaequalis Brady. Kaekoraboito Creek. X 90. 

5 a, 6. Spirillina limbata Brady var. tubercidolimbata Chapman. Kackeraboite 

Creek, a, ventral aspect; 6, edge view, x 90. 

6 a 9 b. Patellina corrugata Williamson. Kackeraboite Creek, a, apical view ; 

6, edge view, x 99. 

7 a, 6, c . Discorbis globularis (d’Orbigny). Grice’s Creek, x 50. 

8 a, 6, c. Discorbis opercular?s (d’Orb.). Kackeraboite Creek. Plastogamic examples. 

X 68. 

9 a, 6, c. Discorbis tuberculala (Balkwill & Wright) var. australiensis , nov. Holotype. 

Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 68. 

10 a, b, c. Discorbis balcombensis, sp. n. Holotype. Kackeraboite Creek, x 68. 

11 a, 6, c. Heronallenia lingulata (Burrows & Holland). Grice’s Creek, x 36. 

12 a, b, c. Heronallenia tvilsoni (Heron-Allen & Earland). Kackeraboite Creek. 

X 68. 


Plate 9. 

Figs. 13 a, 6, c. Discorbis bertheloti (d*Orb.). Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 28. 

14 a, by c. Discorbis bertheloti (d’Orb.) var. jjapillata, nov. Holotype. Kackeraboite 

Creek, x 50. 

15 a, 6, c. Calcarina sp. aff. spevqleri (Linnc). Balcombe Bay. x 25. 

16 a, 5, c. Cibicides victoriensis , sp. n. Kackeraboite Creek, x 25. 

17 a, 6 , c. Eponides concentricus (Parker and Jones). Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 25 

18 a, 6, c. Eponides rejxindus (Fichtel and Moll). Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 25. 

19 a, 6 , c. (?) Pulvinulinetkt tenuimarginata , sp. n. Holotype. Kackeraboite Creek. 

X 50. 

20 a, 6 , c. Rotalia howchini , sp. n. Holotype. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 25. 

21 a, 6, c. Rotalia beccarii (Linn6). Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 50. 

22 a, 6, c. Epistomina elegans (d’Orb.). Grico’s Creek, x 25. 
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Plate 10. 

Figs. 23 a, b, c. Siphon)na austral in Cushman. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x -5. 

24 a, b , c. (Janeris auricula (Fichtel and Mull), (trice’s Creek, x 2,5. 

25 a, b,c. Amphisttyina lessonii rl'Orb. Balcombe Bay. a, b , side views; c, edge 

view, x 11. 

26 a, b, c. Ccraiobuhmina haucrii (d’Orb.) var. australis Cushman and Harris.* Altona 

Bay Coal Shaft. X 50. 

27 a, b, c. Cassidulina delicata Cushman. Grice's Creek, a , b, side views; c, edge 

view, x 68. 

28 a , b, c. Cassidullrioides chupmani Parr. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, a, b , side views; 

c, end view, x 68. 

20 a, b. Pullcnia quinqucloba (Rouss). Kackeraboite (’reek, a, side view; b , aper- 
tural aspect, x 50. 

30 a, b. Pullcnta spkaeroidcs (d'Orb.). Kackoraboito Creek. a, apcrtural view; 

b , side view. 50. 

31 a, b, c. Sphaeroidina bulloidcs d’Orb. Kackeraboite Creek, a, ventral view; 

b, dorsal view; c, end view, x 50. 

3 2a,b,c; 34 a, b, c. (Jlobigerina bulloidcs d’Orb. 32, Altona Bay Coal Shaft. 
33, Grice's Creek. X 50. 

33, 35. Orbulina universa d’Orb. 33, A two-chambered example. Altona Bay Coal 
Shaft. 35, Kackeraboite Cn*ek. x 50. 

Plate 11. 

36 a, b, c. (Jloborotaha dchiscens, sp. n. Holotype. Kackeraboite Creek, x 50. 

37 a, b, c. (lloborotaha scilula (Brady). Grice's Creek. X 55. 

38 a, 6, c. Anomalina rotula d’Orbigny. Grice’s Creek, x 25. 

30 a, b, c. Anomalina glabrata Cushman. Kackeraboite Creek, x 25. 

40 a, 5, c. Discorbis planocon cava (Chapman, Parr, and Collins). Holotype. Kackera¬ 

boite Creek, x 68. 

41 a, 6, c. Cibicules lobatulus (Walker and Jacob). Grice's Crook, x 25. 

42 a, b, c. Cibicides uttgerianus (d’Orb.). Grice’s Creek, x 25. 

43 a, b, c. Dyocibicides biserialis Cushman and Valentine. Kackeraboite Creek. 

X 99. 

44 a, 6, c. Carpenteria rotalifornus Chapman and (’respin. Grice's Creek, a , dorsal 

aspect; b, c , side \ iews. x 18. 

45, Car pen te via proteijormis Goes. Altona Bay Coal Shaft, x 25. 

46 a, b. Polytrcma mintaceum (Pallas). Balcombe Bay. Two aspects, x 25. 
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Reports of the Cambridge Expedition to British Guiana, 1933. Illumination 
in the rain forest at ground level. By G. S'. Carter, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. 


(With i Text-figure) 


[Read 18 January J934J 
Introduction. 

The density of the shade at the ground level in the tropical forest is, perhaps, 
the most striking characteristic of the habitat. It is a condition which is of 
dominating importance in the oecology of the flora, and it is not unlikely that 
both the weakness of the light and the distribution of such light as there is over 
the spectrum may be of importance to the fauna. 

This being so, it is not surprising that many biologists have made attempts 
to measure the light in the forest. Most of these measurements have been made 
with various forms of actinometer or illuminometer. These methods have 
several disadvantages. They do not readily give determinations of the intensity 
of the light in physical units, and knowledge of the actual strength of the light 
is required if comparisons are to be made with the light in other habitats ; 
many of them measure light of certain wave-lengths rather than the total 
light ; and, in most, subjective errors are large, as, for instance, in matching 
the equality of two illuminations, not always of the same colour. 

Within the last few years, the development of the photo-electric cell has 
provided a method of measuring light by means of which most of these dis¬ 
advantages are avoided. The cell gives measurements of the light in physical 
units, subjective errors are at a minimum, and the more recent forms of the 
apparatus are sensitive over the whole range of the visible spectrum and beyond 
it. In addition, these recent forms are free from the delicacy of the earlier 
types and arc very portable. 

The measurements reported in this paper were made in certain types of 
rain forest in British Guiana during the visit of the (Jambridge Expedition 
to that country in 1933. The expedition was mainly concerned with the study 
of the rivers and swamps of the forest area, and a Bernheim photo-electric 
cell was taken to Guiana with the primary object of measuring the penetration 
of light into these waters. But no measurements of the light in the rain forest 
had, so far as could be discovered, previously been made with a photo-electric 
cell, and therefore it seemed worth while to take some observations in the 
forest with the cell. 
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Methods. 

The cell, being intended for use under water, was enclosed in a watertight 
case with a quartz window. Three filters (red, green, and blue) were used to 
differentiate light in different parts of the spectrum. It would clearly have 
been better if more filters with narrower ranges of transmitted light could have 
been used, but this was not possible. Even with these three filters, the light 
reaching the cell in the shade of the forest was often not far from the lower 
limit of the sensitivity of the cell. If more filters had been used, the trans¬ 
mitted light would have been too weak for accurate measurements. 

The spectral sensitivity of the cell and the absorption curves of the filters 
are shown in the text figure. 

Two objects were kept in view in making these observations. The illumina¬ 
tion of the floor of the forest is very variable between places on the ground 



Wave-lengths. 

C. The spectral sensitivity of the Bemheim photo-electric cell. 

R, B, G. Absorption curves for the throe colour filters used with this cell. 

The abscissae arc expressed in arbitrary units. 

within a few feet of each other. It is, thus, clearly of more importance to 
obtain values for the average illumination of the ground over considerable 
areas than to measure the illumination at a few selected spots. For this 
reason estimation of the average illumination of the forest floor was made 
the primary object of the observations. Secondly, it was desired to estimate 
separately the illumination in different parts of the spectrum. 

It is by no means easy to obtain reliable determinations of the average 
illumination of the forest floor* We had with us only one cell, and therefore 
exactly contemporaneous observations could not be taken in the forest and in 
the open. In the forest areas of British Guiana usually about 50 per cent, 
of the sky is covered with cloud, and, even if the sun is unclouded, the intensity 
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of the sunlight varies, here as everywhere, from minute to minute. The 
observations given in this paper are undoubtedly subject to errors due to this 
cause. Again, the variation of the illumination of the ground is so large that 
an average value found for it cannot be of great accuracy. In this connexion 
difficulties arise not only from the variability of the density of the shade 
according as positions are taken near to or far from tree trunks and other 
objects, but also from the presence of small spots of sunlight on the ground. 
These 4 sun flecks 9 are always present in the forest, but they vary in size and 
number in different types of forest. Except where an opening has been made 
by a fallen tree, they are always small. The sunlight of these patches varies 
in strength with their size. Tt is never as bright as the full sunlight of a large 
clearing. 

Under these circumstances, the following procedure was adopted. It was 
found possible to choose spots where the shade was of average density and sun 
flecks of average size, and therefore of average' illumination. Readings were 
first taken in a large clearing as near as possible to the place in the forest where 
the light was to be measured, and these readings were used as giving the 
intensity of full sunlight at the time of the observations. Care was taken 
in making these observations that till' cell was exposed to direct sunlight 
for as short a time as possible, for its sensitivity falls when its temperature rises 
above 30° C., which was close to the maximum shade temperature. After 
this, the instrument was moved as quickly as possible to a position in the forest 
where the shade was of average density, and another series of readings was taken. 
Thirdly, it was moved to a sun fleck of average size for the type of forest under 
investigation, and a third series of readings was taken. In each set of observa¬ 
tions a now measurement of the total light was made after each reading with 
a filter, in order that any variation of the total light during a set of the observa¬ 
tions might be observed. If such variations occurred, the readings were 
corrected for them, but these variations were always small. They did not 
exceed 1 per cent, of the total light in any of the observations which have been 
recorded. 

Each set of observations is therefore true within narrow limits for a total 
light of the same intensity. On the other hand, the observations in the open 
and in the shade or sun Hecks are subject, when compared, to the errors due 
to the variations in the intensity of the sunlight. Not more than a few minutes 
were allowed to elapse between the three sets of observations in one locality, 
and all the observations were made between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., with the 
sun unclouded. These errors were thus kept at a minimum. 

Lastly, the area of the sun flecks was estimated as a percentage of the total 
area of the ground, and the final estimate of the illumination was obtained by 
combining the observed intensities of the light in the shade and in the sun 
flecks in this proportion. Here, probably, the largest errors entered the deter¬ 
minations. The variation in the size of the sun flecks and in their illumination 
made it very difficult to estimate accurately the proportion of shade to sun 
fleck on the ground, 



Table I. 









Table I (continued). 



Notes :—Column a. Light in ergs per sq. cm. per sec. 

b. Light as percentages of the total light at the place of observation. 

„ c. Light as percentages of the light of the same wave-length in the open 
The illumination is calculated from the higher figures of column c, and expressed as percentages of the light of the same wave-length in the open. 
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Results. 

In Table I (pp. 582-3) the results of nine sets of observations in different 
types of forest are given. The direct readings of the instrument have 
been corrected for the variation of its sensitivity in different parts of the 
spectrum and for the variation in the transmission of the filters. The figures 
given in the columns headed a , therefore, give comparable measurements of the 
energy of the light. In the columns headed b the same figures are expressed 
as percentages of the total light in the position of observation, and in those 
headed c they are expressed as percentages of the light of the same wave¬ 
length in the open, i.e. of the figures at the top of the columns a . At the 
bottom of the table, estimates of the illumination of the forest floor, calculated 
by the method just described, are given. These are expressed as percentages 
of the light of the same wave-lengths in the open. 


Table II. 


1 

1. Low 
secondary 
j forest. 

2. Creek 
Mora 
forest. 

3. High 
Mora 
foreRt, 1. 

4. High 
Mora 
forest, II. 

5. Mixed 
forest, I. 


| Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

No filter . . 

i loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Red filter . . 

1 54 

46 

56 

50 

62 

Green filter 

' 17 

20 

16 

16 

14 

Blue filter 

j 20 

17 

20 

19 

17 



6. Mixed 
forest, II. 

7. Mora forest 
with 

grreenheart. 

8. Manicole 
swamp. 

9. Wallaba 
forest. 


Per cent. 

Per oent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

No filter. 

100 

100 

100 l 

100 

Red filter .. . 

62 

60 

50 ! 

53 

Green filter . 

19 

20 

24 ! 

17 

Blue filter. 

27 

32 

33 | 

J 

20 


In Table II the final estimates of the illumination in Table I are expressed 
as percentages of the total light on the floor of the forest. 

Types of forest in which the light was measured. 

In the following notes the character of the various types of forest in which 
these measurements were made is described :— 

1. Low secondary forest . Here a fire had burnt the forest about five years 
before our visit. At the time of our observations the ground was covered 
with low forest, which reached a height of 30-40 feet. The undergrowth was 
very thick. A few trees had survived the fire and were standing to a height 
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of 100 feet, but there was no continuous canopy at that height. In the 
absence of a canopy the sun flecks were large and numerous. 

2. Creek Mora forest. These observations—and all those given in the table 
except the first set—were made in undisturbed forest. The forest in which 
this set of observations was made covered a swamp near the banks of a flowing 
stream or ‘creek \ At most times there was 1-2 feet of water over the ground 
between the trunks of the trees. The forest was extremely dark, and vege¬ 
tation at the ground level very slight. There were hardly any aquatic plants 
in the water, and above the surface only a few Marantaceae and similar plants. 
Very few saplings of the high trees were to be seen. Mora (Mora excelsa Bth.) 
was the most numerous tree, but palms and other trees were also present. 

3, 4. Mora forest. Along the banks of the Cuyuni, where these observations 
were made, this type of forest covers large areas of low and damp ground near 
the river. Mora is the dominant tree, forming a dense canopy at a height of 
about 100 ft. The undergrowth is thin but variable, consisting chiefly of thin¬ 
stemmed saplings of the high trees. Some lower trees and shrubs are also 
present. The forest is always dark, but its darkness is variable. The third 
and fourth sets of the observations were taken respectively in the lighter and 
darker parts of this forest. 

5, 6 . Mixed forest. This forest is found on somewhat higher ground than the 
Mora forest. Mora is present, but in smaller numbers, and many other trees 
occur. Then* is a dense canopy at about the same height as in the Mora forest. 
The undergrowth is very variable, being sometimes as thin as in the Mora 
forest and sometimes much thicker. The fifth set of observations was taken 
in a place where the undergrowth was thick, the sixth set where it was thinner. 

7. Mora forest with greenheart. This variety of Mora forest was found on 
dry ground near the banks of the river. Greenheart (Ocotea Rodioei (Schomb.) 
Mez.) was plentiful. The undergrowth was very similar to that in typical 
Mora forest. 

8. Manhole swamp. This swamp lay in a depression, 200-300 yards across, 
on the top of a ridge of high ground. It was apparently without any outlet 
to the river. The manicole palm (Euterpe edulis Mart.) was the dominant 
tree, but there was a considerable proportion of other trees. Plants growing 
above the surface of the water were numerous. Among these Rapatea paludosa 
Aubl. was frequent, and there were many Marantaceae. There was little 
aquatic vogetation. 

9. Wallaba forest. In the Cuyuni district, this forest is found at some dis¬ 
tance from the river on high ground. Wallaba (Eperua falcata Aubl. and other 
spp.) is dominant, but many other trees occur. The undergrowth is much 
thicker than in Mora forest. The trees form a moderately thick canopy at 
about 100 feet. 

Further information concerning these types of forest can be found in the paper 
by Davis and Richards (1933). 

LINN, JOITRN,—-ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII 41 
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The accuracy op the determinations. 

It is not easy to estimate the size of the probable errors in these determina¬ 
tions. The errors are undoubtedly large. 

The error in the corrected readings of the instrument (columns a of Table I) 
varies with the intensity of the light. It has been stated that the weakest 
lights were not far from the limit of the sensitivity of the instrument, and the 
error is therefore greatest where the light is weakest, i.e., in the measurements 
in the shade. Here the probable error is, perhaps, 5 per cent, of the observed 
values. 

Where the determinations of a single set of observations are compared 
among themselves, the error is not greatly increased, since all the determinations 
of each set have been adjusted to the same total light. The results of the 
columns b are of this type, and their probable error is therefore not much greater 
than 5 per cent. 

It has been stated that some variation must Ik* assumed in the strength 
of the sunlight at the times when the observations were taken in the open 
and in the shade or sun flecks. The size of this variation may be taken to be 
about 10 per cent, of the total light. This error enters into the figures of the 
columns c, which must therefore have a larger error than this. It is, perhaps, 
justifiable to assume a probable error of 15 per cent, in these figures. In the 
figures for the illumination given at the bottom of the table, errors due to 
inaccurate estimation of the area of the sun flecks also enter. The probable 
error in these figures must be at least 25 per cent., and in the better illuminated 
positions, where most of the light is contained in the sun flecks, the error 
may be as large as 50 per cent. 

Where the members of each set of figures for the illumination are compared 
among themselves, this last type of error is largely avoided, and the error 
due to variation in the strength of the sunlight is also much less. For these 
reasons the errors in the figures of Table II are probably not more than 
10 per cent. 

It may be thought that these probable errors, especially those of the figures 
for the illumination of the ground, are very large. But it must be remembered 
that the illumination is very variable over small areas of the ground. Probably 
its proportionate variation is much greater even than the 50 per cent, which 
is given as the maximum probable error of these determinations. It is doubtful 
whether greater accuracy m the determinations would largely increase their 
value. 

Discussion. 

The figures given in Table I show illuminations in undisturbed forest varying 
from about 2 per cent, to less than 0*5 per cent, and values for the shade light 
varying from 0*8 to 0-2 per cent. These results are in approximate agreement 
with the Estimates of the light in tropical forests which have been previously 
published. Burkill (1911) found a minimum illumination of 1/400 of sunlight 
in rain forests in the Himalayan region. Alice (1927) measured the light in 
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the shade in the rain forests of Panama and gives an estimate of 1/442 of sun- 
light for the shade light—not the average illumination at ground level. Davis 
and Richards (1933) found values between 1*6 and 0*55 per cent, for the illumi¬ 
nation in the Guiana forest. All these results were obtained with actinometers 
or illuminometers. 

If the results of Table I are compared with the descriptions of the vegeta¬ 
tion in the different types of forest which have been given, it will be found that 
the growth of the vegetation at ground level is in agreement with the illumina¬ 
tion in that position. There is also approximate agreement between the results 
here given for the different types of forest and those which Davis and Richards 
(1933) have given. Their results differ most considerably from those given 
here in the determinations of the light in the Mora forest, where they found 
an illumination of 1*33 per cent.—greater than that in the Mixed forest. The 
average of the figures given in Table I is 0-05 per cent., which is lower than 
either of the determinations in the Mixed forest. This disagreement is probably 
due to differences in the type of Mora forest investigated on the two occasions. 
On the banks of the Cuyuni the Mora forest is clearly very dark, even to direct 
observation, and its undergrowth is thin. Palms are rare, and herbaceous 
vegetation very scanty. In these respects this forest differs from the Mora 
forest described by Davis and Richards (1933, Part IT). From their description 
it seems probable that the Mora forest in which their observations were made 
was intermediate between the Mora forest of the observations of this paper 
and the Manicole swamp. If this were so, their figures for the illumination 
would be more nearly in agreement with the figures given here. 

In the Mixed forest Davis and Richards’ estimations of the light are some¬ 
what lower than the figures given in the table for the darker example of 
this forest. It has been noted that this type of forest is very variable, and it 
seems probable that they were working in a variety of Mixed forest as dark 
or darker than the darker Mixed forest of the observations of this paper. 

On the whole, the agreement between the results given by Davis and Richards 
and those given here is as good as could be expected in the circumstances of 
the observations. 

In England the shade of dense deciduous woods has been found to be in the 
neighbourhood of 1 per cent, of sunlight (Salisbury, 1910 ; Adamson, 1921). 
In America Shelford and Kunz (1929) found similar or rather higher values, 
using photo-electric cells. The full sunlight* of British Guiana has about 
1*5 times the strength of sunlight in this country. The actual intensity of the 
light in the woods of the two countries is, therefore, not very different. 

The figures of Table II, when compared with those for the light in the open 
in Table I, show a reduced percentage of red light in the shade of the forest. 
The average reduction in the nine determinations is about 20 per cent, of the 
red light present. This is considerably greater than the error to be expected 
in the average of these determinations, and the reduction must be considered 
real. 


41* 
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Since only three filters were used to divide the spectrum, variations in the 
intensity of the light would escape detoction in the results, if they were restricted 
to narrow bands of the spectrum. It is probable that such variations occur 
in the light of the forest shade. Some of this light must have passed through 
the leaves of the overhanging canopy, and would show reduction in the absorp¬ 
tion bands of the chlorophyll spectrum, many of which are narrow. The results 
give no evidence of variations in the spectral distribution of the light except 
at the red end of the spectrum. Presumably, the methods employed were not 
accurate enough to show variations in other parts of the spectrum. 

The conclusion that there is proportionately less red light in the forest shade 
than in full sunlight is probably not in real conflict with the results of McClean 
(1919), who measured the intensity of the light of various wave-lengths reflected 
from leaves, and found that a greater proportion of red light was reflected. 
The results in the forest shade should only be similar to his if most of the 
shade light were reflected from the leaves of the canopy, and not transmitted 
through them. In dense shade of the forest it seems unlikely that much 
of the light has been reflected. When one looks up from the ground in a place 
where the canopy is thick and leaf growth below it scanty, the impression is 
that of a green ceiling witli small openings through which the sky can l>e seen. 
If much of the light were reflected from the leaves of the canopy, one should 
rather get the impression, on looking up, of scattered bright patches of light 
where strongly illuminated leaves were reflecting it. On the other hand, in 
any opening in the forest, it is probable that much of the light at the ground 
level has been reflected from the leaves of the trees which form walls of vege¬ 
tation around any such open space. The photographs given by Karsten 
(1924) seem rather to be of openings in the forest than of the dark interior, 
and this may account for his conclusion that much of the light at the ground 
level in the forest has been reflected from leaves. But with the conditions 
in such positions we are not concerned. 

It is clear that the reduction of 20 per cent, in the red light does not give 
a measure of the reduced efficiency of the light for photosynthesis. The 
reduction must occur mostly in the absorption-bands of the chlorophyll-spectrum, 
and in these bands the reduction must be greater than 20 per cent. Thus, 
the photosynthetic efficiency must be reduced by considerably more than 
20 per cent., and therefore, for the plants, the density of the shade is considerably 
greater than the figures which have been given for the illumination imply. 

Some attempt was made to measure the proportionate amount of ultra¬ 
violet light in the shade of the forest, and to compare it with that in sunlight. 
These attempts were made by the use of a filter which cut out all light of shorter 
wave-tength than 400 /a. The results were not satisfactory, but they gave 
no indication of any large alteration in the proportion of ultra-violet light. 

The reduction of 20 per cent, in the red light is not large, and probably not 
large enough to be of any great importance to the fauna of the forest floor. 
Shelford and Kunz (1929) measured the light in different parts of the spectrum 
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in the shade of American woods. In deciduous woods they found a slight 
excess in the yellow and a reduction in the red ; in pine-woods they found a very 
much greater excess in the yellow. The light in the tropical forest is, in its 
spectral distribution, much more like that in deciduous woods in temperate 
countries than that in pine-woods. 

I am indebted to Mr. T. 0. Tutin of Downing College and to Mr. P. W. Richards 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, for much help in the preparation of this paper. 

Summary. 

1. The intensity of the light at the ground level in the rain forests of British 
Guiana was measured by means of a Bernheim photo-electric cell. It was found 
that the shade light in different types of undisturbed forest lies between 
0*8 and 0*2 per cent, of sunlight; and that the illumination of the ground, 
which is lighted by sun llecks as well as by the shade light, lies between 2 and 
04 percent of sunlight. 

2. A proportionate reduction of 2(1 per cent, in the light at the red end of 
the spectrum was found in the illumination of the forest floor. 
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Entomological Expedition to Abyssinia, 1926-7 : Orthoptera of the families 
Mantidae, Gryllidae, Tettigoniidae, and Acrididae. By B. P. Uvarov. 
(Communicated by Dr. Hugh Scott, F.L.S.) 


(With 10 Text-figures) 

[Read 1 February 1934] 

The chief interest of the present collection, made by Dr. H. Scott and 
Mr. J. Omer-Cooper, lies in the fact that, so far, very little information was 
available with regard to the Orthoptera living at high elevations in the 
Abyssinian mountains. It appeared particularly interesting to investigate 
whether any faunistic elements can be found there, which may be regarded 
as northern, i.e., Palaearetic, in their origin. 

The collection is sufficiently rich to be considered representative of the 
fauna, and the conclusions based on it will be probably found applicable 
not only to the region actually explored, but to all the highlands of Central 
Abyssinia. 

In the following analysis of the fauna I will discuss the presence of repre¬ 
sentatives of various component groups of the Palaearetic fauna*. 

The most northern elements of the Palaearetic fauna belong to the, so-called, 
Angara group, derived mainly from eastern Siberia and northern China. 
Such elements are typical of the subalpine fauna of mountains in the south of 
the Palaearetic Region, penetrating even to the Moroccan Atlas, but there 
is no trace of them in Abyssinia. 

The next group is the Atlantic, more usually called Mediterranean. If 
one were to judge merely from the present distribution, at least three of the 
Abyssinian Orthoptera might be referred here. They are Phamroptera nana , 
Calephorus compressicornis, and Aiolopus thalassinus . However, the first and 
the last are very widely distributed in Africa, and are clearly not at home 
in the Mediterranean subregion. As regards Calephorus compressicornis , this 
is a member of the fauna living amongst reeds and similar vegetation on the 
shores of rivers and lakes in the dry savanna-belt of Africa. The occurrence 
of a single species in the south of the Mediterranean region is, therefore, only 
a proof of the former extension of the savanna fauna, while its presence in 
Abyssinia is perfectly natural. All three species, therefore, are not indicative 
of an affinity between the Abyssinian and the Palaearetic faunas.. 


* See my paper on the composition of the Palaearetic fauna of Orthoptera in X e Congr. 
Intern. Zoo!., Budapest, pp. 1516-24. 
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The Palaearctic Eremian element is represented in the collection by Sphingo- 
notus rubescens. This is an insect both very common and widely spread in the 
Palaearctic deserts. It obviously penetrates into the mountainous parts 
of Abyssinia along river valleys, ascending up to 5500 ft. It is absent at the 
greater altitudes where the influence of semi-desert climate is not felt. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is no trace of Palaearctic influence in 
the Orthopterous mountain-fauna of Central Abyssinia. 

This fauna, on the other hand, shows an unmistakable affinity with the fauna 
of Africa, and particularly of the eastern parts of the continent. The majority 
of the species are more or less widely distributed in Africa, and only at high 
altitudes a considerable admixture of endemic elements is observed. These 
endemic elements deserve a closer analysis, as follows :— 

Polyspilota montana. Belongs to a purely Ethiopian genus, and does not 
differ greatly from its relatives. 

Peropyrrhicia scotti \One species of this genus is known from Somaliland, 
„ cooperi f and one, doubtfully belonging here, from Abyssinia. 

Allied genera of brachypterous Phaneropterinae are known from Meru (Monti- 
colaria) and Ruwenzori (Atlasacris). 

Phlesirtes brachiatus. Originally described from an unknown locality in 
British East Africa. Other species are known from Meru and Kilimanjaro. 

Spalacomimw inermis. The only other species of the genus is from East 
Africa. 

Paracomacris abyssinicus. Species of this genus are probably the commonest 
grasshoppers in African grasslands. In the mountains, brachypterous species 
occur, such as P. elgonensis Uv. and P. loveni Sjost. on Mt. Elgon and the 
present species. 

0edaleu8 cephalotes . A genus typical of dry savannas of Africa. 

0a8trimargu8 rothschildi montanus. A diminutive subalpine species of 
a lowland species. 

Heteropternis minuta . The genus is well represented in African savannas. 
The present species is remarkable for its small size. 

Parasphena montana The genus is African and most of its species are 
,, abyssinica J known from other mountains, such as Elgon and 
Kilimanjaro. 

Neritius ? abyssinicus . The nearest relative of this species is N. rothschildi , 
known from southern Abyssinia. 

Cataloipus pulcher abyssinicus. The typical form is known from East 
Africa, and the present subspecies differs from it mainly in the small size. 

It will be seen from this list that all the endemic species of the Abyssinian 
highlands represent probably very recent offshoots of their relatives distributed 
in Africa, mainly in the savanna-areas. The subalpine fauna of Abyssinia is, 
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accordingly, very similar to that inhabiting other high mountains of Africa, 
though the actual species are different. They all have common roots in the 
lowland fauna, but the isolation resulted in the development of distinct 
species. 

The examples of Gastrimunjas rothschildi moiilanus and Cataloipus pulcher 
abyssinicus show us the trend in the development of the highland species from 
the lowland ones. It consists in the reduction in size and in the abbreviation 
of the organs of flight, so that the majority of the subalpine species arc 
relatively small and flightless, or at least brachypterous. 

The section on Gryllidae has been drawn up by Monsieur L. Ghopard, and 
is inserted in the proper systematic position under his name. 

I am greatly obliged to Dr. Hugh Scott for the privilege of* working out 
this interesting collection 

Localities .—An alphabetic list explaining the position of the localities was 
published in a paper entitled 44 Hymenoptera, III ” of this series, in Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist. (10) xii, pp. 99, 100, July 1933 ; and outline maps of the area of the 
Expedition appeared in a paper on 44 The distribution and habits of Culicidae 
in Central Abyssinia,” in Bull. Ent. Res. xviii, pp. 84, 85, September 1927. 

MANTIDAE *. 

OxYOTiiEsris BREVicoLLis Bcier, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) vi, p. 450, 1930. 

lx)C. South-east of Lake Zwai, ea. 5500 ft., 10-13. xi, 2 ( Omer-Cooper ). 

Miomantis fallax Giglio-Tos. 

hoc. Jem-Jem Forest, ca. 8000 ft., 25-29. ix, 1<J; same locality, 4-10. x, 
1 <J, “ at candle light in house ”; plains north of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 
3-4. xi, 1 <$\ Mt. Zuquala, Wambar Mariam, ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 2 44 from 

dry grass ”; Mt. Chillalo, ca. 8000 ft., 6-8. xi, 3 SS (Scott) ; between Hawash 
River and Addas, 6000-7000 ft., 28-30. xi, 3 <}<$, 1 V (Omer-Cooper). 

A fairly widely distributed East African species. 

Polyspilota MONTANA Beier, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (10) vii, p. 360, 1931. 

Loc. Jem-Jem Forest, ca. 8000 ft., 6. x, 1 $ (Scott). 

Pseudohakpax abyssinicus Beier, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist (10) vi, p. 457, 

1930. 

Loc . Plains north of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 3-4. xi, 1 (Scott). 

GRYLLIDAE. (By L. Chopard.) 

Gryllotalpinae. 

Gryllotalpa African a (Beauv.). 

Loc . Addas, Lake Hora Harsadi, ca. 7000 ft., 4. xii, 1 (Scott). 

* Kindly determined by Dr. Max Beier (Vienna). 
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Teidactylinae. 

Tridactylus v aeiegatu s Latr, 

Loc. Hawash River, west of Mt. Zuquala, at ca. 6000 ft., 28. xi, 1 (Omcr- 
Cooper). 

Geyllinae. 

Liouryllus moeio (F.). 

Loc. Jem-Jem Forest, ca. 8000 ft., 27-29. ix, 1 $ (Omer-Cooper). 

Gryllus beunNeei Selys. 

Loc. Addas, shore of Hora Harsadi, 3. xii, 1 $ ( Chmr-Cooper ); between 
Addis Alain and Jem-Jem, 7000-8000 ft., under stones near Berga River, 
20. ix, 1 cJ (Scott). 

Gryllus burdigalensis Latr. 

Loc . Ha wash railway-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 2 (JcJ, 1 $ (Chmr-Cooper ); 
Jem-Jem Forest, ca. 8000 ft., 17-29. ix, 1 micropterous $ (geminua Serv.) 
(Omer-Cooper). 

The three specimens from Hawash belong to the macropterous form (cerisyi 
Serv.). The male presents a rather peculiar coloration, with entirely brown 
forehead and one only light band between the eyes on the occiput. 

Gryllus confirmatus Walk, (consobrinus Sauss.). 

Loc. Huger valley, ca. 55 00 ft., under stones in river-bed, 28-29. xii, 1 $ 
(Scott). 

Gryllus conspersus Seh. 

Loc. Hawash railway-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 1 (Omer-Cooper). 

ScAPSIPEDUS MARGINATUS Afz. & B. 

Loc . Hawash railway-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 2 $$ (Chmr-Cooper). 

Nemobiinak. 

Pteronemobius fascipes Walk. 

Loc. River south-west of Mt. Zuquala, ca. 6000 ft., 31. x, 1 <£, 1 $ (Omer- 
Cooper ). 

This is the first record in Africa of this species, widely distributed in tropical 
Asia. The specimens here recorded present no differences from those of India 
and Malaysia sufficient even to be considered as constituting a local form. 

Trigonidiinae. 

Teigonidium cicindeloides Ramb. 

Loc. Marsh near Lake Hora Abjata, ca. 5000 ft., 18. xi, 2 <J<J, 1 $ (Omer- 
Cooper ); Jem-Jem Forest, 8000-9000 ft., ix^x, 5 <JcJ, 1 ? ( Scott ). 

Tbigonidium simiolus Karsch. 

Loc . Marsh near Lake Hora Abjata, ca. 5000 ft., 18. xi, 1 <J (Omer-Cooper). 

This species may be merely a macropterous form of the preceding one. 
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Oecanthinae. 

Oecanthits rufopictus Chop., Stylops, i, p. 246, 1932. 

Loc. North of Mt. Chillalo, Boru stream, ea. 7500 ft., 29. xi, I (Scott). 
Oecanthus similis Chop., 1. c., p. 246. 

Loc. Above the Muger valley, ca. 8000 ft., 18-23. xii, J J, l ? (,S’co«); 
Wainbar Mariam, Mt. Zuquala, ea. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 $ (Scott). 

Phalanuopsinae. 

Homoeogkyllus reticulatus (F.). - 

Loc. Hawash railway-station, ea. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 1 $ (Omer-Cooper) ; Addas, 
sliore of Hora Harsadi, 3. xii, 1 $ (Omer-Cooper). 

Text-fig. 1. 


a c 



Speluncacris pUtpcnnis, sp. n. (Choparti). 

a, gonitalia of male, ventral view; b, id., side view; c, apex of oviposit or of female. 


Spbluncaoris pilifennis Chop., sp. n. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Loc. Between Jem-Jem and Wouramboulchi, 8000-9000 ft., 30. ix, 1 q 
(O mer-Cooper ); Jem-Jem Forest, ca. 8000 ft., 29. ix, 2 9? (Scott). 

—Size medium. Colour testaceous, varied with brown. Head small, 
with very short forehead; frontal rostrum a little narrower than the first antennal 
joint; faoe yellowish with a brown spot beneath each eye and a brown band 
on the facial shield. Palpi yellowish, with 3rd and 4th joints equal in 
length, the 5th a little longer, slightly enlarged at apex. Antennae brown, 
pubescent. 
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Pronotum very transverse, strongly narrowing in front; disc testaceous, 
varied with brown, embossed; lateral lobes brownish with a yellowish spot 
on the anterior angle, their inferior margin ascending backwards. Abdomen 
yellowish above and beneath, brown on the sides. Genitalia formed of a median 
piece with two lateral furcate lobes. 

Legs yellowish, varied with brown. Anterior femora not serrulate beneath, 
presenting two brown rings near the apex; tibiae without any perforation, 
relatively short, armed with a few spinuliform bristles along the inferior 
margins, and presenting two inferior, subequal, apical spurs; metatarsi very 
long. Middle legs similar to the anterior ones, but a little longer. Posterior 
femora rather thick, with apical filiform part very short; their external face 
striated with brown; two brown rings near the apex; tibiae a little longer than 
the femora, their upper margins serrulate and bearing four spines on each 
side; supero-apical spur the longest on either side; metatarsi long, pubescent, 
with a few small denticulations above. 

Elytra dark brown, extending nearly to the apex of abdomen, thick, in the 
shape of a nearly flat plate, narrow and rounded at the apex, their margins 
provided with long bristles, their surface pubescent. Venation obsolete; 
dorsal field with three furcate veins; lateral field narrow and short, extending 
only a little beyond the middle of the elytron, without any distinct veins. 

$.—Wholly apterous; coloration a little darker than in the male, but 
presenting the same peculiarities; face mostly brown. Abdomen brown above, 
with a median line and two series of lateral spots yellowish. Ovipositor rather 
long, straight, with very acute apical valves, the superior ones strongly notched 
at the base; subgenital plate small, narrowing but rounded at apex. 

Length of body, £ 11*5 mm., $ 12*5 mm.; pronotum 2*2 mm,; posterior 
femora, 10 mm., $ 12 mm.; posterior tibiae, 10-5 mm., $ 12*5 mm.; 
elytra, <J, 6 mm.; ovipositor 13 mm. 

This species is remarkable for its long and narrow elytra. It resembles 
certain species of Phaeophilacris , but the $ lacks the serrulation of the anterior 
femora, so that it fits better into the genus Speluncacris. 

PODOSCIRTINAE. 

Euscyrtus maculipennis Chop. 

Loc . Muger Valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 1 $ (Scott). 

This species was known from the Belgian Congo only (cf. Chopard, 1925, 
Ann. Soc. ent. Fr. xciv, p. 331). 


TETTIGONIIDAE. 

Phaneroptera nana Fieber. 

Loc. Hawash River, west of Mt. Zuquala, ca. 6000 ft., 28. xi, 1 $ (Omer- 
Cooper ); Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 3 1 $ (Scott). 
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Pantolepta heteromorpha Karsch. 

Loc. Wambar Mariam, Mt. Zuquala, ea. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 J (Scott). 

Described from Mombasa. 

Tylopsis sp. 

Loc. Hawash River, west of Mt. Zuquala, ca. 6000 ft., 28. xi, 2 ?? (Omer- 
Cooper). 

Impossible to determine specifically from the female sex only. 

Peropyrrhicia scotti, sp. n. (Text-fig. 2.) 

cj. Pronotum short and broad, somewhat saddle-shaped, rugose and 
punctured; lateral lobes elongate, their front angle slightly more than 90°, 
lower margin straight, hind angle broadly rounded, hind margin slightly 
excised. 


Tkxt-fig. 2. 



Peropynhtcia scotti , sp. n. 

Male external genitalia, seen obliquely from the Hide and from ubovo. 


Elytra coriaceous, longer than pronotum; their apical external angle acute, 
but broadly rounded. 

Hind femur with 1-2 minute black spinules on each of the lower carinae 
near the apical part. 

Last tergite elongated into a subconical appendage, the apex of which is 
trilobed, the middle lobe being rounded and the lateral ones conical, acute. 
Below the base of the appendage there is a pair of acute spines as long as the 
appendage and directed obliquely backwards. Supra-anal plate is fused 
with the appendage, hanging vertically underneath its base; it is elongate- 
trapezoidal in shape, with the apex triangularly emarginate. Cerci short, 
strongly curved, pointed. Subgenital plate very large; basal part transverse, 
with a very broad round emargination behind; the branches widely divergent 
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at first, then convergent under the appendage of the last tergite; they are 
slightly expanded near the apex and provided by a small tubercle on the 
inner side at the base of the apical third. 

Pronotum, elytra above, and abdomen reddish brown; other parts mainly 
green. First and second antennal joints black below; the rest of the antennae 
brown, with pale rings at the base of joints. Tympanum of front tibia black. 
Total length 17; pronotum 3*5; elytra 5; front femur 7*5; hind femur 3 mm. 
Loc. Between Jem-Jem and Addis Ababa, 7000-8000 ft., 11-14. x, 1 <$ 
(Scott). 

Easily recognizable by the terminal abdominal structures. 

Text-fig. 3. 


Peropyrrhicia cooper /, sp. n. 

Male external genitalia, seen from the side and from above. 

Peropyrrhicia cooperi, sp. n. (Text-fig. 3.) 

<J.—Pronotum moderately elongate, distinctly saddle-shaped, strongly 
rugose; lateral lobes as in P. scotti , but the surface very uneven. 

Elytra longer than pronotum; their apical external angle slightly less than 
90°, rounded. 

Hind femur with 3 inner and 4-5 outer black spines along the lower carinae. 

The appendage of the last tergite is widened towards the apex, which is 
rounded-truncate, with acute lateral angles; spines underneath the base of 
the appendages short. Supra-anal plate inflated and emarginate at the apex. 
Cerci short, strongly curved, pointed. Subgenital plate similar to that of 
P. scotti y but the appendages are not expanded apically and there is no pre- 
apical tubercle on the inner side. 

General coloration yellowish green; black markings as in P. scotti (paratypes 
reddish brown). 

Total length 17; pronotum 3*5; elytra 5; front femur 8; hind femur 
15*5 mm. 
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Loc. Jem-Jem Forest, 8000-9000 ft., 22-24. ix, 2 type and paratype 
(Scott); Mt. Zuquala, ca. 9000 ft., 24-25. x, 1 paratype (Omer-Cooper). 

Phlestrtes brachiatus Uvarov, 

Loc . Jem-Jem Forest, ea. 8000 ft., 23-24. ix, “ from grassy open spaces/’ 
1 c?> 1 ?; the same, nearly 9000 ft., 24. ix, 1 9» and ea. 8000 ft., ix-x, “ near 
. house,” 13 <£<£, 5 $9; the same, 4. x, “ grassy meadow at forest edge,” 1 
Mt. Zuquala, ca. 9000 ft., 21-25, x, 19 ; Mt. Chillalo, Digalla, ca. 9500 ft., 

20— 27. xi, 2 4 9 9 (Scott). 

The species was described from a single male from some unknown locality 
in British East Africa, and the Abyssinian specimens do not differ from the 
type. 

Homorocoryphus nitidulus (Seopoli). 

foe . Doukam, 6500-7000 ft., 20. x, 1 9 (Scott) ; Mt. Zuquala, ea. 9000 ft., 

21- 25. x, 1 9 (Scott); Mt. Zuquala, Wambar Mariam, ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 larva 9 

(Scott) ; plains north-west of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 31. x-4. xi, 2 1 9 

(Scott); Mt. Chillalo, ca. 8000 ft., 6-8. xi, 1 9 (Scott); between Lake Zwai 
and Lake Hora Abjata, 5000-5500 ft., 15-16. xi, 1 9 (Omer-Cooper) ; Muger 
valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 1 $ (Scott). 

Conocephalus OONOCEPHALt T s (Thunberg). 

Loc. Doukam, 6500-7000 ft., 18-19. x, 3 JcJ, 1 9 (Scott) ; Hawash River, 
west of Mt. Zuquala, ca. 6000 ft., “ from rushes on river bank,” 29. x, 2 <3cJ, 
1 9 (Scott) ; Lake Hora Abjata, 17. xi, 1 1 2, and marsh near the same, 
'ea. 5000 ft., 18. xi, 7 cfcJ, 6 99 (Omer-Cooper) ; Hawash River, west of Mt. Zu¬ 
quala, ca. 6000 ft., 28. xi, 2 4 99 (Omer-Cooper); Muger Valley, ea. 5500 ft., 

28-29. xii, 3 cJcJ, 2 99 (Scott). 

Megalotheoa sp. 

Loc. Plains north-west of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 31. x-1. xi, 1 9 (Scott). 

Probably an undescribed species, but it would be unwise to base a 
description on a single female, with incomplete abdomen. 

Spalacomimus inermis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4.) 

9-—Head, particularly the occiput, coarsely punctured. Vertex with a low, 
broad, triangular tubercle. 

Pronotum very uneven, with tubercles and coarse punctures. Front margin 
shallowly tri-emarginate, without spines, which are replaced by small obtuse 
tubercles. Lateral margins of the disc with only low tubercles. Transverse 
depressions broad, distinct. Metazona rounded behind, with a pair of very 
small sublateral tubercles, and two low tubercles on the sides, the lower one 
' being larger and obtusely conical. 

Abdomen smooth, shiny, with small scattered punctures. 

Front coxa unarmed; front femur not incrassate, unarmed below; front 
tibia with five spines externally and internally. Middle and hind femur 
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unarmed; hind tibia with five external and six internal spines, all near the 
apex, but not in a short dense row, as is the ease in S . talpa. 

General colour dark brown. Head pale buff, with black chequered pattern; 
occiput with five buff lines separated by interrupted black fasciae. Pronotum 
with irregular black spots and a pale median line on the disc; lateral lobes 
pale brown below, black above. Abdomen bronze-brown, with a buff median 
stripe. Legs spotted with black. 

Total length 33; pronotum 11; hind femur 13 mm. 

Loc. Mt. Zuquala, ca. 9000 ft., 5.x, 2 type and paratype; 24-25. x, 
1 $, paratype (Omer-Cooper). 

Text-fio. 4. 



Spalaco?nimus inermis, np. n. 


The new species differs from S. talpa , the only other known species of 
the genus, in the very short tubercle of the vertex, the unarmed femora, the 
greatly reduced armature of the pronotum, and particularly in the normal 
arrangement of the internal spines of the hind tibiae, as contrasted with the 
specialisation observed in S. taljxi. 

ACRIDIDAE. 

Acrida reducta I. Bolivar. 

Loc. Near Addis Alam, ca. 8000 ft., 18-19. ix, 2 (Omer-Cooper ); Akaki 
ravine, 6500-7(X30 ft., 17. x, 2 2 $$ (Scott ); Mt. Zuquala, Wambar Mariam, 

ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 <J (Scott ); Mt. Chillalo, ca. 8000 ft., 11. xi, 1 <?, 1 ? (Scott ); 
south-east of Lake Zwai, ca. 5500 ft., 10-13. xi, 1 £ (Omer-Cooper); Haw ash 
River, west of Mt. Zuquala, ca. 6000 ft., 28. xi, 1 ( Omer-Cooper ); between 

Hawash River and Addas, 6000-7000 ft., 28-30. xi, 1 <j> (Omer-Cooper). 

Described from Harar. 
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Acrid a deminuta L Bolivar. 

Loc. Mt. Zuquala, Wambar Mariam, ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 $ (Scott); plains 
north-west of Lake Zwai, 55 00-6000 ft., 31. x-1. xL 1 J (Scott); ibidem , 3-4. xi, 
3 <$<$ (Scott); south-east of Lake Zwai, ca. 5500 ft., 10-13. xi, 1 $ (Omer-Cooper); 
Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 3 JeJ, 2 V? (Scott). 

Dr. Scott noted that this insect makes a clicking noise (luring flight. 

Described from Karssa in Abyssinia. 

AcuiDELLA sp. 

Loc. Hawash rail way-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 1 j*, 1 g (Omcr-Coojmr). 

The specimens have been preserved in alcohol and are therefore indeterminable. 

Cannula sulcata Sjostedt ? 

Loc. Mulu, above Muger valley, ca. 8000 ft., 18-23. xii, 2 (Scott). 

The description of this species is exceedingly brief, and it is impossible to 
be certain of the identification. 

Paracomacris abyssinicus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 5.) 

A brachypterous species allied to P. elgonensis Uvarov, 1930. 

c? (type). —Antennae considerably longer than h»ad and pronotum together, 
stout, flattened, and slightly expanded near the base. 



Paracomacris abyssiniem, sp. n. 


Pace strongly oblique. Frontal ridge in profile straight except near the 
fastigium, where it is convex; viewed from the front it is slightly narrowed 
in the middle portion; surface suleate throughout. Lateral facial keels sharp, 
convex. Fastigium of vertex narrowly parabolic, strongly prominent in front, 
much longer than broad; surface scarcely concave, with a faint curved 
transverse sulcus; margins sharp, smooth. 

Pronotum with the disc scarcely tectiform; metazona with weak irregular 
longitudinal rugosities. Lateral earinae parallel, low and obtuse in the pro- 
zona, obsolete in the metazona. Posterior margin broadly rounded. Lateral 
, LINN. JOTTRN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVIII \% 
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lobes about as long as deep: surface distinctly convex and strongly rugulose; 
lower margin strongly ascendent in the anterior half. 

Elytra extending to about the middle of the abdomen and not reaching 
the middle of hind femur; all the veins straight, distinct; costal margin strongly 
projecting near the base. 

General coloration dark brown, with a paler stripe along the lower half of 
the head and pronotal lobes; hind femora blackened apically. 

9 (paratype). —Antennae not reaching hind margin of pronotum. Frontal 
ridge shallowly sulcate, punctured. Fastigium of vertex elongate-oval: 
surface slightly convex; margins obtuse, punctured. 

Total length, 3 13, $ 20*5; pronotum, 3 3, $ 4*5; elytra, 3 5*5, 9 hind 
femur, 3 8, 9 12 mm. 

Loc. Wouramboulchi, near Jem-Jem, ca, 9000 ft., 4-7. x, 2 33* type and 
paratvpe (Omer-Cooper ); Mt. Ohillalo, moorland, ca. 10,000 ft., “ from short 
turf dotted with bush heath,” 22. xi, 4 99 > paratypes (Scott), 

Representatives of this genus are amongst the most abundant and common 
grasshoppers of African grasslands, but practically all of them possess fully 
developed organs of flight. An exception is offered by P. elgonensis , recently 
described from the altitude 12,000 ft. in Mt. Elgon (see Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(10) v, p. 249, 1930), and the present species, which are l>oth brachyptcrous, 
as is very often the case with alpine Orthoptera. 

Paracomacris deceptor Karsch ? 

Loc. Addis Ababa, ix, 2 33 (Omer-Cooper) ; near Addis Alam, 8000 ft., 
18-19. ix, 2 33 (Scott); between Addis Alam and Jem-Jem, 7000-8000 ft., 
20. ix. 17 S3, 4 99 (Scott); Jem-Jcm Forest, 8000-9000 ft., 22-26. ix, from 
grassy open spaces, 12 33 , L5 99 (Scott) ; Akaki ravine, 6500-7000 ft., 17. x, 
1 cJ, 1 9 (Scott) ; Doukam, 6500-7000 ft., 18-20. x, 2 33* 1 9 (Scott) ; plains 
north of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 3-4. xi, 3 33, 4 99 (Scott) ; Mt. Chillalo, 
7000-8000 ft., 8-9. xi, 1 3 (Omer-Cooper); Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 
28-29. xii, 5 33* 1 9 (Scott) ; the British Museum also possesses Abyssinian 
examples taken some years before the Expedition of 1926, as follows :— 
Lake Zwai, 19. v. 1914, 3 33* 1 9 ( Kovacs ). 

There is a considerable degree of variation in the long series of specimens 
before me, but it would be very unwise to attempt describing new species, 
or subspecies, without revising the whole available material of the genus. 
This I am unable to do at present, and must of necessity leave my specific 
determination under some doubt. 

Platypterna gracilis Krauss. 

Loc. Hawash railway-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 5 3(3* 3 99 (Omer-Cooper). 

Known from the Sahara, Egypt, Sudan, and Arabia (see Salfi, Eos, vii, 
1931, p. 331). 

Duronia tricolor (Kamy) ? 

Loc-, Doukam, 6500-7000 ft., 18-20. x, 3 33 (Scott); Hawash River, west 
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of Mt. Zuquala, ea. 0000 ft., 29. x, I $ (Scott ); plains north-west of Lake 
Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 31. x-4. xi, 2 1 9 (Scott). 

The description of this species, known from the Sudan, is very meagre and 
does not permit of a certain identification. 

G YMNOBOTIIHITS LINEA-ALBA I. Bolivar. 

Loc. Wambar Mariam, Mt. Zuquala, ea. 7000 ft., 1 2 J9 (Scott). 

The specie's was originally described from Angola, and appears to be widely 
distributed in South and East Africa. There are in the British Museum 
specimens from Lake Zwai, Abyssinia, collected 19. v. 1914 (O. Kovacs ), and 
1 am unable to find any appreciable characters differentiating the Abyssinian 
specimens and those from Angola and other African localities. 


Tkvt-ficj. 0 



('t/nntohofbnix in flex tut. sp. n 


Gymnobothrus INFLEXFS, sp. 11. (Text-fig. 6.) 

Closely resembling G . linea-alba , but differing in the shape of the lateral 
pronotal keels. 

^_Antennae longer than head and pronotum together, very stout, Mightly 

flattened near the base. 

Pace strongly oblique, rugose. Frontal ridge slightly convex in profile: 
the surface practically fiat, but heavily punctured, except the margins, which 
are smooth and obtuse. Fastigium of vertex projecting strongly forward, 
elongate-oval; surface feebly concave: lateral sloping margins punctured, 
with irregular, elongate, deep foveolac. Occiput rugulose. 

Pronotum rugulose. Median keel well raised, cut by the typical sulcus 
in the middle. Lateral keels regularly bow-shaped, incurved in the prozona, 
divergent and slightly ontcurved in the metazona, callous throughout, obsoles¬ 
cent only quite close to the hind margin. First transverse sulcus intersecting 
the lateral keels, the second one obliterated. Lateral lobes much deeper than 
long; lower margin strongly excised anteriorly. 
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Elytra extending a little beyond the hind knees. 

General coloration pale chocolate-brown, with black and dark brown pattern. 
Anterior portion of cheeks, lower half of lateral pronotal lobes, and the adjoining 
part of the pleurae pale buff. Posterior portion of cheeks and upper portion 
of lateral pronotal lobes dark chocolate-brown, becoming velvety-black at 
the upper and the lower boundary of the marks. Eyes margined with velvety- 
black on the inner side. Disc of pronotum buff; metazona with velvety- 
black stripes adjoining ivory-yellow lateral keels on the inside, while in the 
prozona the keels are margined with velvety-black on the outside. Elytra 
with an ivory-white callous scapular stripe and a blackish, practically un¬ 
interrupted, stripe along the discoidal field; anal field buff, with some brown 
dots. Hind femur with the extemo-median area darkened along the upper 
edge; upper area with small black spots about the middle; knees dark brown. 
Hind tibia dirty testaceous. Abdomen with broad interrupted blackish- 
brown lateral fasciae. 

Total length 12; pronotum 2*5; elytra 10-5; hind femur 8 mm. 

Loc. Mt. Chillalo, moorland, ca. 10,000 ft., 22. xi. 1926, “ from short turf 
dotted with bush heath,” 1 $ (Scott). 

Zacompsa sp. 

Loc. Wambar Mariam, Mt. Zuquala, ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 ? (Scott). 

Similar to Z. brevipennis Miller, but exact determination is impossible from 
a single female. 

Aixlacobothrus aethiopicus (I. Bolivar) ? 

Loc. Mt. Chillalo, moorland, ca. 10,000 ft., “ from short turf dotted with 
bush heath,” 22. xi, 1 1 $ (Scott) : Mulu, above the Muger valley, ca. 8000 ft., 

18-23. xii, 2 <?<?, 1 ? (Scott). 

The identification cannot be certain, because Bolivar’s description is very 
meagre and contains no mention even of the shape of the pronotal keels, which 
in the specimens before me are obtusely infloxed in the middle of the prozona 
and diverge behind more than in front. 

Pnorisa squalus St&l. 

Eleutherotheqa, elegans Kamy, Sitzungsber. Akad. Wisa, Wien, math-.nat. Kl. exvi, 
Abt. i, p. 361, 1907 (syn. nov.). 

Loc. Hawash railway-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 1 $ (Omer-Cooper) ; plains 
north-west of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 31. x-1. xi, 1 <J (Scott). 

The above synonymy is based on the examination of the type of E. elegans , 
kindly communicated by the Vienna Museum, thanks to the assistance of 
Dr. R. Ebner *. 

* The genus Eleutherotlma was described by Kamy to include two species, elegans and 
concolor, the latter designated as the genotype. The type of coneolor proved on examination 
to be congeneric with Apnorim fungosa I. Bolivar. The genus Apnorim included originally 
two species, but the genotype was not fixed. I select here A. fungosa as the type oi Apnorim, 
and the following generic synonymy is the result ;—Eleutherotheca Kamy, 1907 —Apnorisq. 
I, Bolivar, 1909 (syn. nov.). 
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Faureia * COERULESCENS Miller. 

Faureia milanjica (Karseh) var. coeruleaccns Miller, Trans. Ent. Soc. London, lxxvii, 
p. 71, 1929. 

Loc . Mt. Chillalo, ca. 8000-9500 ft., 11-15. xi, 2^, 2 $? (Scott); north 
of Mt. Chillalo, Boru stream, ca. 7500 ft., 29. xi, 2 1 9 (Scott); Mulu, 

above Muger valley, ca. 8000 ft., 2 9 ? (Scott). 

Calephorus comfressicornis (Latr.), subsp. 

Loc. Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii (Scott). 

A very long series of specimens, which appear to differ from the European 
ones by the longer antennae and more acute fastigium of the vertex. A detailed 
critical study of specimens from various countries would be necessary to 
establish the taxonomic value of these differences. 

Aiolopus thalahsieus (Pabricius). 

Loc. Near Addis Alam, ca. 8000 ft., 18-19. ix, 1 9 (Omer-Coojnr) ; between 
Addis Alam and Jem-Jem, 7000-8000 ft., 20. ix, 1 <J, 3 99 (Scott) ; plains north 
of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 3-4. xi, 6 4 99 (Scott); marsh near Lake 

Hora Abjata, ca. 5000 ft., 18. xi, 4 1 9 (Scott) ; Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 

28-29. xii, many specimens (Scott) ; Hawash River, near Jilli, ca. 5500 ft., 
7 2 9 ? (Scott). 

Aiolopus sp. 

Loc. Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 1 £ (Scott). 

A species similar to A. lowjicornis Sjost., from East Africa, but the only 
specimen is not well preserved, and an exact determination is not possible. 

Paracinema sp. 

Loc. Near Addis Alam, ca. 8000 ft., 18-19. ix, 1 (Omer-Cooper); Wouram- 
boulchi, near Jem*Jem, ca. 9000 ft., 4-7. x, 25 $3, 14 99 (Omer-Cooper); 
Akaki ravine, 6500-7000 ft., 17.x, 4 39V (Scott) ; Mulu, above the 

Muger valley, ca. 8000 ft., 18-23. xi, 1 q (Scott); north of Mt. Chillalo, Boru 
stream, ea. 7500 ft., 29. xi, 1 9 (Scott). 

At the Akaki River and the Boru stream individuals, disturbed by the 
sweeping-net, leapt from the grass on the bank into the water and swam well, 
according to the normal habit of these insects. 

It haN been customary to identify all African specimens of this genus as 
P. tricolor Thunberg, but the genus requires a thorough revision and in the 
meantime the use of any specific names has no value. 

* The gonus Faureia was described by me (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) viii, p. 389, 1921) 
with F. rosea Uv. as the genotype. To the same genus 1 refer, after examining a cotype, 
Khaphotittha milanjica Karseh, and the species determined by Sjostedt as Chorthoicete* 
Huhparalldu* Rehn, and made by him the type of his gonus Ugandella (Ark. Zool. xv. no. 6, 
p. 20, 1923). Paratypes of Ch. mibparalhlus Rohn have been examined by me and found 
to represent a species of Gymnobothrus, and to differ widely from Ugandclla subparallela 
Sjost. (nee Rehn !). The following generic synonymy must bo established Faureia 
Uvarov, Ugandella Sjbstedt, 1923 (syn. nov.). 
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Oedaleus cephalotes, sp. n. (Text-fig. 7.) 

A small species, with relatively very large head, short pronotum with the 
median keel straight in profile, and incomplete wing-band. 

? (type )-—Antennae as long as head and pronotum together. 

Head thicker than pronotum. Frontal ridge straight in profile, weakly 
concave at the ocellum. Fastigium of vertex strongly sloping, pyriform, 
distinctly carinate all round. Lateral facial keel, seen in profile, bow-shaped. 

Pronotum short, weakly saddle-shaped; its surface moderately rugulose 
and punctured. Anterior margin very obtusely angulate; posterior angle 
obtuse. Metazona shorter than prozona. Median keel acute, seen in profile 
quite ^straight. 


Text-fig. 7. 



Oedalcu# ccphalotr#, sp. n. 


Elytra extending just beyond hind knees. 

General coloration as in other species of the genus. Decussate whitish 
lines of the pronotum narrow, bent under an obtuse angle. Elytra with the 
dark markings in the basal half more extensive than the pale ones. Wings 
faintly yellowish; a narrow fascia only in the posterior part; apex infumate. 
Hind femur with reduced typical dark pattern on the outside, reddish on the 
inner and lower side. Hind tibia pale red. 

$ (paratype ).—Frontal ridge sulcate for a short distance below the ocellum. 

Total length, $ 21, $ 29; pronotum, J 4, $ 5*5; elytra, 17, $ 22; hind 
femur, <$ 13, $ 17 mm. 

Loc. Wamhar Mariam, Mt. Zuquala, ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 $; plains north¬ 
west of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 31. x-1. xi, 1 $; Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 
28-29. xii, 1 ?, type (Scott); Abyssinia, 1 <$ (British Museum). 
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Hitmbe tenuicornis (Scliaum). 

Loc. Between Lake Zwai and Makki River, 5500-6000 ft., 23-24. xi, 1 
(Omer-Cooper). 

Gastrimargus africanus 8aussure. 

Loc. Mt. Zutjuala, Wambar Mariam, ca. 7000 ft., 28.x, ] 1 9 (Scott); 

small stream between Hawash and Lake Zwai, ca. 0000 ft., 1 9 (Omer-Cooper). 

Gastrimargus brevipes Sjdstedt, subsp. ? 

Loc. Hawash River, west of Mt. Zuquala, ca. 6000 ft., 20. x, 1 9 (Scott). 

Exact determination is impossible from a single female. 

Gastrimargus ROTiisciULDi I. Bolivar subsp. montanus, nov. 

Agrees with the description of the typical form in all essential characters, 
but the measurements are considerably smaller, as follows (measurements of 
the typical form in brackets) :— 

Length of body, 3 17, 9 28 (30): pronotum, 0, 9 10 (14); elytra, 3 15, 

17 (24): hind femur, 3 12, 9 17 (22) mm. 

Loc. Mt. Chillalo, moorland, ca. 10,000 ft., “ short turf dotted with bush- 
heath/' 22. xi, 0 33 (including the type), 1 y (Scott) ; do., 17-10. xi, 1 3 (Scott) ; 
Mt. (Chillalo, ca. 0500 ft., “ open short turf/’ 15. xi, 4 33> 2 99 (Scott); Mt. 
(-hillalo, Digalla, ca. 0500 ft., 26. xi, 1 3 (Scott); Mt. Zuquala, ca. 0000 ft., 
24-25. x, 7 oo (Omer-Cooper) ; Jcm-Jem Forest, 8000-0000 ft., 23-26. ix, 
1 S (Scott) : Wouramboulchi, near Jem-Jem. ca. 0000 ft., 4-7. x, 1 J, 1 y ( Omer- 
Cooper). 

Locusta migrator! a migratorioiues (Reiche et Fairmaire). 

Loc. Doukam, 6500-7000 ft., 18.x, 1 9 (Scott). 

A perfectly typical specimen of the ph. yregaria of the Tropical Migratory 
Locust. The record is of some inteiest, since swarms of this species did not 
appear in Abyssinia until two years later, in 1028. It would seem that the 
swarming phase may occasionally be produced locally, though there is no 
reason to think that swarms were present in Abyssinia in 1026. 

[A few days la to*, 27. x. 1026, in the coarse grass and other herbage on the 
flat floor of the crater of Mt. Zuquala, 1 knocked up several large locusts which 
1 failed to capture. I had so close a view of them as they flew past, that I am 
nearly sure they were individuals of two phases of the Migratory Locust, 
one being almost certainly the solitaries- phase, recognisable by the amount 
of green in its coloration. These observations are mentioned, because the 
flat marshy ground surrounding the lake in the crater of Zuquala, at about 
9000 ft., is a spot where this species might be expected to occur.— Hugh Scott. J 

SciNTHARISTA NOTABILIS BRUNNERI Saussure. 

Loc . Hawash railway-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 1 9 (Omer-Cooper). 
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Hetkropternis minuta, sp. n. (Text-fig. 8.) 

Smaller than any known species. 

<? (type )-—Antennae longer than head and pronotum together. 

Frontal ridge feebly convex in profile; its surface with a foveola near the 
fastigium and a depression at the ocellus. Fastigium of vertex feebly sloping, 
a little longer than broad; its apex truncate: lateral keels slightly incurved. 
Foveolae of vertex very long, narrow, strongly margined. 

Pronotum relatively long; its surface rugulose. Anterior margin feebly 
rounded-prominent; posterior angle almost acute. Median carina very acute, 
straight in profile, intersected by the typical sulcus in the middle. Lateral 
carinae represented at the anterior margin by short curved earinulae. 


Tkxt-fig. 8. 



HcteroptemU minuta , sp, n. 


Elytra reaching the apex of the hind knees. The discoidal field occupies 
more than the basal two-thirds. 

General coloration dark brown, with the black markings forming the usual 
pattern. Pale decussate pattern on the pronotum indistinct. Elytra dark 
brown, black at the base, becoming lighter near the apex. Wings light reddish 
orange basally, gradually turning smoky elsewhere. Hind femur on the inner 
and lower side, and hind tibia, reddish orange. 

$ ( paratype ).—Pronotum with the posterior margin rectangular, the angle 
rounded. 

Total length, 13, ? 20; pronotum, $ 3*5, $ 4*5 ; elytra, $ 10, 9 13 ; hind 
femur, ,<J 9, $ 12 mm. 

hoc . Mt. Chillalo, moorland, ca. 10,000 ft., “ from short turf dotted with 
bush-heath,” 17-22. xi, 3 (including the type), 2 9? (Scott); Jem-Jem 
Forest, over 8000 ft., 10. x,l ? (Scott ); Woorooraon, 1. iv. 1904, 1 9 (C, Singer). 
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A remarkably small species with peculiarly coloured hind wings. The 
specimens from Jem-Jem and Wooroomon are slightly smaller than those from 
the greater altitude, but do not differ from them otherwise. 

Sphingonotus rubescens (Walker). 

Loc. Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 1 $ {Scott). 

Morfhacris fasciata (Thunberg). 

Loc . Mt. Zuquala, Wambar Mariam, ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 1 y larva (Scott ); 
plains north of Lake Zwai, 5500-0000 ft., 3-4. xi, 6 <£<£, 3 ?? (Scott ); Muger 
valley, ca. 5500 ft., " from long dry grass,” 28-29. xii, 10 12 ?? (Scott). 

Conipoda gracilis Miller i 

Loc. Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 4 7 $$ (Scott). 

Abyssinian specimens are all darker coloured than the types, and the fastigium 
of their vertex projects a little more forward. It is impossible to assess the 
value of these differences in the present state of our knowledge of this difficult 
genus. 

Aorotylus patruelis (Herrich-Schaetter). 

Loc. Debra Libanos, ea. 8000 ft., 2. i. 1927, 1 $ ; Akaki ravine, 0500-7000 ft., 
17. x, 1 Wambar Mariam, Mt. Zuquala, ca. 7000 ft., 28. x, 3 yy (Scott). 

Trilophidia sp. 

Numerous sjxxdmens from various localities, which it would be superfluous 
to quote, since the African species of this genus are in absolute confusion and 
all existing records must be regarded as doubtful. 

Chrotouonus spp. 

There are apparently two species of this genus in the collection, but their 
identification is impossible, since the genus has never been properly revised. 

Pvroomorpha cognata Krauss. 

Loc. Hawash railway-station, ca. 3500 ft., 2. ix, 1 (Omcr-Cooper). 

Parasphena MONTANA, sp. n. (Text-fig. 9, M.) 

S (type ).—Antennae as long as head and pronotum together, thick; apical 
joint as long as the three joints preceding it. 

Frontal ridge narrowly sulcate tliroughout. Fastigium of vertex parabolic, 
about as long as its base is wide; sides straight, feebly divergent backwards. 
Median earinula distinct on the vertex, gradually obsolescent towards the 
pronotum. Upper surface of head wrinkled. Cheeks with a series of large 
callous tubercles. 

Pronotum wrinkled all over, more coarsely in the prozona, while in the 
metazona the wrinkles are denser and finer. First transverse sulcus obsolete 
on the disc; second placed in the middle of the pronotum; third (typical) 
beyond the second third of the length. Median carina irregular, but distinctly 
raised throughout. Lateral carinae still more irregular, but perceptible; 
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they are convergent backwards and somewhat incurved in front of the second 
sulcus, widely distant and thick between the sulci, fine and straight in the 
metazona. Posterior margin obtusely excised in the middle, with the sides or 
the excision rounded. Lateral lobe much longer than high, coarsely wrinkled; 
lower margin very slightly sinuate; * hind margin shallowly excised. The 
visible part of the mesonotum is shorter than the metazona of the pronotum, 
with low wrinkles and low median carinula. Metanotum longer than pronotal 
metazona, obtusely wrinkled, with a low median carinula. 

Prosternum with a distinct low conical tubercle. Metasternal lobes about as 
long as wide; their interspace slightly narrowed behind, where it is about 
as wide as one of the lobes. 


Text-fig. 9. 



M, 1 } araspiuna montana , sp. n.; A, Paraxphena abysairtica , Bp. n. 

Elytra very narrow, lanceolate, reaching the end of the metanotum. 

Last tergite broadly emarginate. Supra-anal plate acutely triangular; 
its surface convex. Cercus conical, slightly incurved, a little shorter than the 
supra-anal plate. Subgenital plate obtuse. 

General coloration olive-green. The raised wrinkles on the sides of the body, 
the tubercles on the cheeks, the lower margins of the lateral pronotal lobes, and 
the pleurae bright greenish yellow. Antennae black. Head and pronotum 
above reddish brown; median pronotal carina orange. Abdomen with a fairly 
broad dirty orange median stripe. Hind tibia olivaceous; tarsus reddish. 
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Total length, $ 15, $23; pronotum, £ 4, $ 5; elytra, 1*5; hind femur, 
<J 8-5, ? 10 mm. 

Loc. Mt. Chillalo, moorland, ca. 10,000 ft., “ from short turf dotted with 
bush-heath,” 22. xi, 10 3 $9 (Scott). 

Parasphena abyssinica, sp. n. (Text-fig. 9, A.) 

c? (type ).—Antennae thick, a little longer than head and pronotum together; 
apical joint a little shorter than the three joints preceding it. 

Frontal ridge narrowly sulcate throughout, slightly expanded at the ocellus. 
Fastigiurn of vertex scarcely longer than at the base wide; apex elliptical; 
sides distinctly divergent backwards, a little incurved. Median earinula 
distinct. Upper surface of head not densely wrinkled. Cheeks with the 
tubercles low, flattened. 

Pronotum not densely wrinkled all over; wrinkles of metazona denser 
and finer. First transverse sulcus perceptible, placed a little in front of the 
middle; second sulcus distinct, in the middle; third beyond the third quarter 
of the length. Median carina very irregular, interrupted. Lateral carinae 
quite irregular, scarcely perceptible, broadly indexed. Posterior margin 
obtusely excised in the middle, with the sides of the excision rounded. Lateral 
lobe much longer than high, coarsely wrinkled; lower margin distinctly 
sinuate; hind margin shallowly excised. The visible part of the mesonotum 
is slightly wrinkled near the hind margin; median carina low. Metanotum 
half as long again as metazona of pronotum, shallowly but coarsely punctured, 
with a very low median earinula. 

Prosternum with a small conical tubercle. Metasternal lobes longer than 
wide; their interspace narrower than one of the lobes. 

Elytra moderately narrow, not reaching the end of the metanotum. 

Last tergite with a parabolic excision. Supra-anal plate narrowly triangular, 
with the immediate apex rounded. Oreus concial, a little shorter than 
supra-anal plate. {Subgenital plate obtuse. 

General coloration pale greenish yellow, reddish above. Antennae reddish 
brown, with narrow' pale rings at the apices of basal joints. Lower part of 
cheeks and of lateral pronotai lobes light yellow. Elytra reddish. Hind 
tibia dirty reddish stramineous; tarsus reddish. Abdomen with a pale orange 
median line. 

Total length, $ 22, $ 30; pronotum, 4, $ 5; elytra, J 25, $ 3; hind femur, 
s 11, 9 13 mm. 

Loc. West of Mt. Zuquala, at the Ha wash River, ca. 5000 ft., 29. x, 1 ( J, 
1 9 taken in copula (Scott). 

Phymateus pilcherrimus 1. Bolivar. 

Loc. Mulu, above Muger valley, ca. 8000 ft., 18-23. xii, 1 (Scott). 

Leptacris violacea (Karny). 

Loc. Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 1 $ (Scott). 
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Tristria sp. 

Loc. Hawash River, west of Ml. Zuquala, oa. 6000 ft., 28. xi, 3 (Omer- 
Cooper). 

It would be unwise to identify the species from the female sex alone. 

Oxya hyla (Fabricius). 

Loc. Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 6 4 $$ (Scott). 

Catantops melanostiotus Schaum. 

Loc . Plains north of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 3-4. xi, 3 <&£, 4 $$ (Scott). 

Catantops sp. 

Loc. Akaki ravine, 6500-7000 ft., 17. x, 3 $$; Doukam, 6500-7000 ft., 
18-19. x, 1 $ (Scott). 

Similar in the femoral pattern to C. somalicus Sjost. (Ark. Zool. 22 a, no. 15, 
p. 40, 1931), but specific identification impossible without a male. 

Neritius (?) ABYssiNicus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 10.) 

<J.—Antennae as long as head and pronotuin together. 

Face in profile moderately oblique, feebly convex. Frontal ridge narrow 
at the fastigium, gradually and strongly widened towards the clypeus; surface 
feebly convex, punctured. Fastigium of vertex narrowly parabolic, longer 
than wide; surface slightly concave; margins raised, smooth; sides punctured. 
Vertex with a short carinula between the eyes. 

Pronotum compressed sideways, but not constricted. Disc practically 
flat, rugulose in the metazona. Front and hind margins truncate. Median 
carina linear; lateral carinae weak but broad, shiny, punctured, obsolescent 
in the metazona. Transverse sulci well developed; third sulcus a little behind 
the middle. Lateral lobe shiny, with scattered punctures which are more 
dense in the metazona; lower margin obtusely angulate. 

Prosternal tubercle cylindrical, slightly inclined backwards, with the apex 
rounded. Mesostemal lobes broader than long; their interspace about as 
wide as half of a lobe. Metastcrnal lobes contiguous behind the pits. 

Elytra reaching a little beyond the end of the second tergite, narrowly 
elliptical, with the apex acute. Pre-radial field broad; all the longitudinal 
veins thick and straight. 

Hind femur relatively short and thick. Hind tibia with eight outer and nine 
inner spines. 

Last tergite with a semicircular excision in the middle and a small lobe on 
each side of the excision. Supra-anal plate longer than wide, elliptical, with 
the apex broadly triangular. Cercus compressed laterally; seen in profile 
broad at the base, but strongly narrowed towards the apex, which is some¬ 
what decurved and sub-acute. Subgenital plate obtusely conical. 

General coloration olivaceous. Face reddish b:own; cheeks yellow. Sutures 
of clypeus, lateral margins of frontal ridge near antennae, subocular sulcus, 
and upper part of cheeks black. Pronotum above uniformly olivaceous, 
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turning reddish at the hind margin; lateral lobe with a large black spot, yellow 
under the spot and olivaceous above it. 

Pleurae yellow, with black sutures. Elytra reddish brown. Abdomen 
yellowish, with indefinite dirty greenish lateral spots. Supra-anal plate 
yellowish along the middle, dirty brown laterally. Hind femur pale olivaceous 
above and on the outer surface, which becomes suffused with red near the 
base of the lower half; both lower sulci red in more than the basal half, that 
colour spreading on to the adjoining part of the inner side; the knee olivaceous 
above, black laterally, but the lobes ivory-white. Hind tibia in the basal 
half slate-blue with two indefinite yellowish fasciae below; apical half red; 
spines ivory-white with black tips. Hind tarsus red. 

Total length 20; pronotum 4*5; elytra 5*5; hind femur 13 mm. 


Text-F io. 10. 



N*rifiuft (?) abyftfiinicu#, sp. n. 

Head and thorax; apex of abdomen from above; oercus from the side. 


hoc, Jem-Jem Forest, 8000-9000 ft., 25-26. ix, 1 $ (Scott). 

The generic determination of this insect is somewhat uncertain, since 
I. Bolivar described the genus from the female sex alone, and the best generic* 
characters in this group are provided by the external genitalia of the male. 
It is true that, in the key to genera of the group compiled by the same author, 
the genus Neritius is separated from others by the shape of the subgenital plate 
of the unknown male, but this must be due to an error. Apart from this, the 
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genus is separated by its author mainly on the colour characters, although the 
types have been apparently preserved in fluid. On the other hand, the insect 
before me does not differ from the described female of Neritius rothschildi in 
any important morphological characters and I do not feel justified in erecting 
another poorly defined genus to include it, though this may become necessary 
when the male of Neritius is known. 

I do not think that my new species is identical with N. rothscMldi , in which 
the hind femur has no red colour and the hind tibia bears nine external and 
ten internal spines. These characters can scarcely be sexual. 

Cataloipus pulcher abyssinioits, subsp. n. 

Agrees in all essential characters with the typical form (known from 
Tanganyika Territory), but differs in its considerably smaller size and more 
strongly contrasted coloration. 

Total length, 23, $ 43: pronotum, $ 5, 9 9: elytra, rj 17, 9 29; hind 
femur, $ 18, 9 29 ; hind tibia, $ 16, 9 26 mm. 

Loc. Jem-Jem Forest, ca. 8000 ft., “ near house,” ix-x, 1 $ (type), 2 99: 
the same, over 8000 ft., “ grassy glades at edge of forest,” 22. ix, 2 5 99: 

the same, 8000-9000 ft., 23-26. ix, 2 2 99» and 8-9. x, 1 9; Akaki ravine, 

6500-7000 ft., 17.x, 1 19: plains north of Lake Zwai, 5500-6000 ft., 

3-4. xi, 2 (Scott). 

Cataloipus pulcher Sjostedt is known to me through specimens from Manda, 
Tanganyika Territory, which agree very well with the original description, 
but the Abyssinian series differs very distinctly from them, while not exhibiting 
any individual variation. 

C. pulcher abyssinicus is the smallest member of its genus hitherto described. 

Tylotropidius speciosus (Walker). 

Loc . Hawash River, west of Mt. Zuquala, ca. 6000 ft., 28. xi, 1 $ ( Omer - 
Cooper). 

The specimen is somewhat smaller than those from the lowlands of Africa, 
and has relatively shorter hind femora. 

Tylotropidius sp. 

Loc. Muger valley, ca. 5500 ft., 28-29. xii, 2 99 (Scott). 

A species similar to T. gracilipes Brancs., but smaller and with shorter femora. 
A longer series of specimens of both sexes would be necessary for specific 
determination. 
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Aratus pisonii {Milnc-Edwards), mentd., 
532-536. 

Argiopo argentata Fabr ., mentd., 19. 

; — argyrea Badcock *, 3, 19. 

| — simplex Badcock *, 3, 17. 

j — trifaseiata (Forsk.), mentd., 17. 
j Argoracrites S6g., 395. 

Argyrodos falcatus Badcock*, 3, 9. 
Arrhonurus, mentd., 284. 

Arthrodesmus incus, mentd., 469. 
Arthroleptis rouxi Angel, 217. 

Arthrospira, mentd., 177, 183, 189, 190, 
191, 192, 201, 202, 204, 205, 210. 

— platensis ( Nordst.) Gomont , 269; mentd., 

191, 250-253. 

-f. minor Rich., 271; mentd., 252. 

Articulina f, 557. 

Aseomorpha, mentd., 244. 

— saltans Barttch, 466; mentd., 409, 
Asplanclma amphora Huds., 232. 

— brightwelli Gosse , 232, 466; montd., 

470, 471. 

— priodonta Gosse, 466; mentd., 470, 

471. 

— sieboldi Leyd., 232. 

Astatoreochromis alluaudi Pellgr „ 312, 

313, 321; mentd., 310, 311. 
Asterionella, mentd., 250, 465, 470. 

— gracilis, 466. 

— gracillima {Hantzsch) Heiberg , mentd., 

251. 

-f. nov. Rich , 259; mentd., 254. 

Atlasacris, mentd., 592. 

Aubertin, D., Revision of tho genus 
Lucilia R.-D. (Diptera, Calliphoridae), 
389-436. 

Aulacobothrus aethiopicus {l, Boliv.), 
604. 

Australopithecus mentd., 460, 462. 
Azolla, mentd., 179. 


| Badcock, H. D. t Arachnida from the 
| Paraguayan Chaco, 1-48. 

, Baggina f, 559. 
j Barbus aitianalis Blgr ., 124, 
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Barbus altianalis subsp. altianalis Blgr., \ 

125, 127. 

-subsp. eduardianus Blgr., 125, 127. 

-subsp. radcliffii Blgr., 125, 127. 

— bayoni Blgr., 125. i 

— bynni {For ah.) subsp. rudolfianus ! 

Worthington *, 123. | 

— degoni, inentd., 127. 

— eduardianus Blgr., 125. 

— jcrgussoni Blgr., 125. 

— gregorii Blgr., 124. 

— leptosoma, inentd., 127. 

— lobogenya Blgr., 125. 

— meneliki Pellgr ., meritd., 124. 

— nedgia, mentd., 127. 

— radcliffii Blgr., 125. 

— ruspolii Blgr., mentd., 124. 

Bargena, mentd., 286-288. 

— mirifica Korn., 284. 

Bathynella, mentd., 385. 

Bathyporeia, mentd., 386. 

Beadle, L. C., Observations on the bio¬ 
nomics of some East African Swamps 
(Cambridge Expedition), 135-155; 

The waters of some East African Lakes 
in relation to their fauna and flora 
(Cambridge Expedition), 157-211; 
Adaptation to aerial respiration in 
Alma emini Mich., an Oligochaet 
from East African swamps (Cam¬ 
bridge Expedition), 347-350. 

Beauchamp, P. de, Kotifdres at C astro- 
triches from the East African Lakes 
(Cambridge Expedition), 231-248. 

BeUia Spence Bate, 363. 

Betaeus maltaodigitus, mentd., 547, 548. 

Bigenerina d'Orb.-f, 557. j 

Biloculina spp.f* 657. 

Bionomics of some East African Swamps 
(Beadle), 135-155. 

Bitis arietans, mentd., 222. 

— atropos (Linn.), mentd., 222. 

— caudalis (Smith), mentd., 222, 223. 

— comuta, mentd., 223. 

— gabonicus, mentd., 222. 

— inomata, mentd., 223. 

— worthingtoni Parker *, 221. 

Blechroseelis azurea Badcock *, 3, 8. 

— cyaneotaeniata Keys., mentd., 8. 

'Bolivian d’Or6.t» 665. 

Bosohma, H., The Rhizoeephala in the 
collection of the British Museum, 473- 
662. 

linn, joubn.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. xxxvm 


Botryocooeus, mentd., 188-190. 

— Braunii Kutz., 258; mentd., 253. 

— protuberans W. & Q. S. West, 258; 
mentd., 252. 

Brachionus angularis Oosse , 236, 466; 
mentd., 470, 471. 

-var. caudata Barrois <6* Daday , 236. 

— bakeri Ehrbg., 238. 

-var. cluniorbicularis Skorikov, 238. 

— budapestinensis Daday , 236. 

— calyciflorus Pall., 236, 466, 470, 471. 

— capauliflows Pall., 238, 466, 470, 471. 

— falcatus Zach., 238. 

— leydigii Cohn , 466; mentd., 469-471. 

— militaris Ehrbg., 238. 

— mollis Hempel, 233. 

— mulleri Ehrbg., 238. 

— pala Ehrbg., 236; mentd., 177, 233- 

237. 

-var. amphiceros Ehrbg., 236. 

-var. dimidiatus Bryce, inentd., 236, 

237. 

-var. inermis Schrn., 236. 

— - — var. quartaria de Beauchamp *, 236. 
-var. spinosa Wierz., 236. 

— patulus Mull., 238. 

— plicatilis Mull., 238; mentd., 236. 

— tetracanthus Collin , mentd., 236. 

— tridens Hood , mentd., 235. 

— tridentatus Herm., 238. 

— urceolaris Ehrbg. var. rubens Ehrbg., 

238. 

— urceus (Linn.), 466; mentd., 470, 471. 
Brachynotus lucasi, mentd., 490. 

Breda quinquedentata Badcock *, 4, 42. 
British Guiana, Reports of the Cambridge 

Expedition, 1933. Illumination in the 
rain forest at ground level (Carter), 
579-589. 

Bufo regularis Reuse, 213, 219. 

— vittatus Blgr., 219. 

Bufolucilta Towns., 395. 

— bufonivora (Mon.) Towns., 419. 

— silvarum (Mg.) Towns., 418. 

Bulimina 555. 

Buliminella Cushm. f, 555. 

Buthus acutecarinatus Simon, 92. 

— crassicauda (Olivier), 92. 

— quinquestriatus (Hempr. ds Ehrbg.), 91. 


Caesariceps Rohd., 395. 

— Jlavipennis (Krara.), 403. 
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Calanus, mentd., 368. 

Calcarina sp.f» 668. 

— spengleri (Linn.) t» 668. 

Calephorus compressicornis ( Latr .), 591, 

606. 

Callianassa stebbingi Borrad ., mentd., 
545. 

Calliphora, mentd., 390. 

— longilobata Pand., 414. 

— simulatrix Pand., 402. 

Caiman, W. T., communication by 

(Boschma), 473. 

Calothrix sp„ 266; mentd., 251-254, 
274. 

— brevissima O. S. West var. monili¬ 

formis Ohose , 266. 

Cambridge Expedition to British Guiana, 
1933. See Carter, G. S. 

Cambridge Expedition to the East Afr ican 
Lakes, 1930-31, scientific results, 
99-362. 

Camponia lineata Badcock *, 4, 40. 

Cancer pagurus Linn., mentd., 515. 

Cancris auricula (Ficht. 6c Moll) 567. 
Cannula sulcata SjOst ., 601. 

Carcinides maenas (Linn.), mentd., 489, 
490. 

Carcinus maenas, mentd., 546. 

Caridina, mentd., 351. 

— africana Kings}., 356, 357; mentd., 

351. 

-var. aegyptiaca, mentd., 358. 

-var. typica, mentd., 358. 

— brevirostris, mentd., 357. 

— nilotica (Roux), 351, 352; mentd., 357, 

358. 

-var. natalensis, mentd., 352. 

-var. typica, mentd., 352, 354, 355, 

357. 

Carpentaria balaniformis Gray var. protei- 
formis Go6s t> 672. 

— proteiformis Go&s f, 572. 

— rotaliformis Chapm. 6c Crespin f, 572. 
Carter, G. S., communications by (Bad¬ 
cock), 1; (Kreis), 55; Reports of the 
Cambridge Expedition to British 
Guiana, 1933. Illumination in the 
rain forest at ground level, 579-589. 

Cassidulina d’Or&.f, 555. 

— delicata Cushm.], 560. 

— parkeriana Heron-Alien & Earland f, 

560. 

Cassidulinoides Cushm. f, 556. 


Cassidulinoides chapmani Parr f, 560. 
Cataloipus pulcher Sjdst., mentd., 614. 

-abyssinieus Uv.*, 592, 593, 614. 

Catantops melanostictus Schaum., 612. 
Caudina, mentd., 189. 

Ceratium, mentd., 470. 

— hirundinella, mentd., 251, 465, 466, 

470. 

Ceratobulimina Toula f, 555. 

— hauerii (d'Orb.) f, mentd., 559. 

-var. australis Cushm. 6c Harris ], 

559. 

| Coratophyllum, mentd., 139, 170, 172, 175, 
176. 

— demersum, mentd., 179, 194. 

Cercidia versicolor Keys., 23. 

Ceriodaphnia, mentd., 180, 189, 195. 
Chacoca antherata Badcock *, 3, 10. 

— distincta Badcock *, 3, 11. 

— flavodorsata Badcock *, 3, 11. 
Chamaeleon bitaeniatusbitaeniatus Fischer, 

227. 

-hohneli Stcind., 227. 

-rudis Blgr., 227. 

-schubotzi Stem/., 227. 228. 

Chaoborus, mentd., 200. 

I 

! Chapman, F., Parr, W. J„ and Collins, 
A. C., Tertiary Foraminifera of 
j Victoria, Australia.—The Baloom- 

bian Deposits of Port Phillip. Part 
III., 553-577. 

I Clhro mantis petersi Blgr., 217; mentd., 
j .214. 

| Chlorogaster, 478; mentd., 475. 

• — longissimus Guerin-Ganivet, 479. 

( — sulcatus ( Lillj .), 479; mentd., 478. 

Chlorophis heterolepidotus (Gunther), 
219. 

— irregularis (Leach), 219. 

Chromogaster ovalis (Berg.), 466; mentd., 

470. 

— testudo Lauterb., 466; mentd., 470. 
Chroococcus minutus Kut&., 266; mentd., 

253. 

Chrotogonus spp., 609. 

Chrysomyia, mentd., 390. 

— capensis R.-D., 411. 

Cibicides dutemplei (d'Orb.) f, mentd., 
571. 

— lobatulus (Walk. 6b Jacob) f, 570. 

— praecinctus ( Karrer ) f, mentd., 571. 

— pseudoungerianus Cushm.]. mentd.. 

571, 
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Cibicides sorrentae Chapm., Parr & 
Collins t *, 572. 

— ungerianus ( d'Orb .) f, 571. 

— victoriensis Chapm., Parr & Collins f *, 

571. 

Cichlid Fishes from the East African 
Lakes (Trewavas), 309-341. 
Citharinus oitharus ( Oeqffr .), rnentd., 123. 

-subsp. interinedius Worthington *, 

123. 

— latus, mentd., 123. 

Clarias, mentd., 153, 192. 200, 202, 208. 

— lazera, mentd., 145. 

Clavulina d’Or&.f, 557. 

— textularioidea f* 557. 

Clistosaccus, mentd., 537. 

Cloaterium Kiitzingii Brit)., 257; mentd., 

254, 255. 

Cocks, F. K.. see Griffiths, B. Millard. 
Coelastrnm cambricum Arch., 257. 

-var. rugosum Rich , 257; mentd., 

255. 

Coelosphaeriutn, mentd., 250. 

— Goetzei Schmidtc, 206; mentd., 254. 

— Kutzingiaimm 266; mentd., 252. 

--- ininutissimum Lemmerm., 266; mentd., 

252, 255. 

Coolostoma RrulU' 303. 

— rufitarse Boh., mentd., 303. 

Collins, A. C., see Chapman, F. 

Collotheca, inontd., 469. 

— campanula ta Dohie , 466. 

— mutabilis (Muds.), 466; mentd., 469. 
Coluber florulent.us, mentd., 220. 

— ■ keniensis Parker *, 220. 

— smithi ( Blgr .), 219; mentd., 214. 

— tchadensis ( Chabanmtd ), 220. 

Colnrella adriatiea Ehrbg., 466. 

— colurus {Ehrbg.), 466. 

Coinpsomyia, mentd., 390. 

Conipoda gracilis Mill., 609. 

Conocephalus conocephalus {Thumb.), 599. 
Conochiloides, mentd., 469. 

— dossuarius Huds ., 241, 467; mentd., 

469. 

Conochilus, mentd., 469. 

— hippocrepis (Schrank), 467. 

— unicornis Borns., 467. 

Comuspira SchuUze f, 556. 

'CoTophium volutator (Pall.), mentd., 383. 
Cosmarium granatum Br6b., 257. 

— humile (Gay) Nordst., 257; mentd., 

255, 


Cosmarium sexangulare Lund f. minima 
Nordst., 258; mentd., 254. 

Cristellaria spp.f, 554. 

Crocodilus niloticus Laur., 229, mentd., 
213. 

Crucigenia quadrata Morren , 256; mentd., 

253. 

— rectangularis ( A. Br.) Gay , 256; mentd., 

252. 

Crustacea Macrura (Prawns) from the 
East African Lakes (Gordon), 351- 
362. 

CryptomonaR ovata Ehrbg., 264; mentd., 

254. 

Cryptopodia fornicata (Fabr.), mentd., 
511. 

Cyatholaiinus tenax de Man, 75. 

Cybister Curt., 302. 

— tripunctatus Ol., mentd., 302. 

Cyclops, mentd., 170, 180, 189, 195. 
Cyclotella, mentd., 189, 190. 

— Meneghiniana Kiitz., 259; mentd., 253. 

254. 

Cymbella grossestriata O. Midi. var. 
obtusiuscula O. Mull., 260; mentd.. 

253. 

— helvetiea Kutz., 261; mentd., 253. 
ventrieosa Kutz., 262 ; mentd., 254. 


Dactyloooecopsis rhaphidioides Hansg., 
266. 

Daphnia, mentd., 180, 195. 

Dasylucilia Rolid., 395. 

Dasypeltis scaber (Linn.), 220. 

Dennell, R., The habits and feeding 
mechanism of the Amphipod Haus- 
torius arenarius Slabber, 363-388. 
Dentalina d'Orb. f, 554. 

Diaphanosoma, mentd., 180, 189. 
Diaptomus. mentd.. 177, 180, 188, 189, 
192, 205, 206. 

Diaschiza forficata (Ehrbg.), 467. 

— gibba (Ehrbg.), 467. 

— sterea (Gosse), 467. 

— - ventripes Dixon Nuttall, 467. 
Dicranophorus auritus (Ehbrg.), 467. 
Pictyosphaerium pulchellum Wood, 256; 

mentd., 253, 255. 

Dineutes Macleay, 302. 

— aereus (Klug), mentd., 302. 

Dinobryon, mentd., 250. 

Dinocharis, mentd., 235. 
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Dinocharis (Trichotria) tetractis Ehrbg 
232. 

Binotherium hobleyi f» mentd., 437, 441. 
Diplodontus americanus Marsh., mentd., 
289. 

— despiciens (O. F. Mali.), 289. 

-capensis Viets, mentd., 289. 

— peregrinufl Koen., mentd., 289. 

— perreptans Viets , mentd., 289. 

— tenuipes Koen., mentd., 289. 

— trigonometricus Walt., mentd., 289. 
Biptychus sp., mentd., 547, 549. 
Discorbina berthdoti (d’Orb.) 561. 

— globidaris (d’Orb.) t» 562. 

— Ungulate Burrows & Holland f, 564. 

— wilsoni Heron-Alien & Earland 564. 
Discorbis balcombensis Chapm., Parr 6c 

Collins t *, 562. 

— bertheloti (d'Orb.) f, 561. 

-var. complanata f, mentd., 561. 

-var. papillata Chapm., Parr 6c Col¬ 
lins 561. 

— disparilis f. mentd., 561. 

— globularis {d'Orb.) f, 562. 

— involuta f, mentd., 561. 

— opercularis (d'Orb.) f, 562. 

— planoconcave (Chapm., Parr 6c ColUns)f, 

561. 

— tuberculata Heron-Allen & Earland f, 

563. 

— tuberculata (Balkwill 6c Wright) var. 

australiensis Chapm., Parr 6c Collins t*, 
563. 

— vesicularis, mentd., 563. 

Disaotrocha aculeate Ehrbg. var. medio- 

aculeate Janson, 241. 

Diurella brachyura ( Oosse ), 467. 

— porcellus (Oosse), 467; mentd., 470. 

— stylata Eyferth, 467; mentd., 470. 
Dorylaimus africanus Baday, 76. 

— annulatus Daday, 56, 82; mentd., 84, 

87. 

— attenuatus de Man, 76. 

— bastiani Butschli, 76. 

-f. longicaudatus (Baday) Micol., 76. 

— filiformis Bastian f. longicaudatus 

(Daday), 56, 57, 76; mentd., 82. 

-f. typicus Micol., 56, 75. 

-sf. attenuatus (de Man), 56, 76. 

— homalopapillatus Kreis *, 55, 56, 84. 

— longicaudatus Baday, 76. 

— macrurus Linst., 76. 

— paraguayensis Kreis *, 55-57, 80. 


Borylaimus pusilhts Baday, 76. 

— stagnalis Dujard., 56, 75. 

-subsp. secundus v. multipapillatus 

Micol., mentd., 75. 

— tenuicaudatus Bastian, 76. 

— tripapittatus Baday, 87. 

— unipapillatuB (Daday), 56, 77. 

Dossenus marginatus Simon, mentd., 35. 

— marginellus Badcock *, 4, 35. 
Drepanorchis, mentd., 499. 

— neglecta (Fraisse), 537. 

Drilocrius sp., mentd., 145, 347, 348, 
350. 

Dryopitheeus f, mentd., 444, 445, 455- 
462. 

— cautleyi f, mentd., 458. 

— chinjiensis Pilgr. f, mentd., 455. 

— rlarwini Abel f. mentd., 445, 455. 

— fontani Lartet f, mentd., 455, 458, 462. 

— frickae f. mentd., 458. 

— giganteus Pilgr. f, mentd., 455. 

— mogharensis t* mentd., 457, 461. 

— pilgrimi f, mentd., 444, 457, 458. 

— punjabious Pilgr. 446, 447; mentd., 

455, 456, 458, 462. 

— rhenanus (Pohlig.) f, mentd., 445, 455, 

456, 462. 

Ouronia tricolor (Karny), 602. 

Dyocibicides biserialis Cushm. 6c Valen¬ 
tine f, 572. 

Dyrinoides minutus Badcock *, 4, 34. 

— onyohiatus Badcock *, 4, 33; mentd., 

34. 


East African Lakes, Scientific results of the 
Cambridge Expedition, 1930-31.— 
1. General introduction and station 
list (Worthington), 99-119 ; 2. Fishes 
other than Cichlidae (Worthington), 
121-134; 3. The bionomics of some 
East African Swamps (Beadle), 135- 
155; 4. The waters of some East 
African Lakes in relation to their 
fauna and flora (Beadle), 157-211; 
5. Reptiles and Amphibians (Parker), 
213-229; 6. Rotif&res et Gaetrotriches 
(de Beauchamp), 231-248; 7. The 

Algae (Rich), 249-275; 8. Hydra- 

carina (Lundblad), 277-296; 9. 

Leeches (Moore), 297-299; 10. 

Aquatic Coleopterous Larvae (Imms), 
301-307; 11. The Cichlid Fishes 
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(Trewtivas), 309-341; 12. Aquatic 

Heteroptera (Jaczewski), 343-340; 
13. Adaptation to aerial respiration 
in Alma ©mini Mich ., an Oligochaet 
from East African swamps (Beadle), 
347-350; 14. Crustacea Macrura 

(Prawns) (Gordon), 351-3(52. 

Echis carinatus (Schneid), 221; iriontd., 
213. 

Ehrenbergina Iteuaa 55(5. 

Eleutherotheca concolor Karny, 604. 

— eleyana Karny, 604. 

Ellipsolagena A. Silveatri f, 556; mentd., 
554. 

Engraulicypris bottegi, mentd., 128. 

— minutus, mentd., 128. 

— stellae Worthington *, 128. 

Knithares sobria (tit&l), 343. 

Enoplocliilus obtusicaudatus Krais *, 55, 

56, 72. 

Entomological Expedition to Abyssinia, 
1026-7 : Orthoptera of the families 
Mantidae, Gryllidae, Tettigoniidae, 
and Acrididae (Uvarov), 501-614. 
Eospliora inelandocus (Guaae), 467. 

Epvira ddiciosa Keys., 23. 

— yreyalia Cambr., 23. 

Eperua falcata AM. , mentd., 585. 
Kpiphanes, mentd., 233. 

Epistomina elegans ( d'Orb .) t, 567. 
Epithemia zebra Ehrby . var. purcell us 
Grun., 262; mentd., 254. 

Eponides concentricue (Barker Jonea) f, 
565. 

— repandus ( Field . db Moll) f» 565. 
Eremias spekii sextaeniata Stejneyer, 225; 

mentd., 214. 

Eretes GW., 301. 

— australis Er., mentd., 302. 

— eticticus (Linn.), 302. 

Eretmia, mentd., 246. 

— cubeutes, mentd., 246. 

— tetratlirix, mentd., 246. 

— trithrix, mentd., 247. 

Eripliia laevimana Latr., mentd., 504- 
507. 

— scabricula Dana, mentd., 504, 507. 
Eristalis, mentd., 200, 201. 

Ethusina abyssieola S. I. Smith, mentd., 

, 518,519. 

— gracilipes var. robusta Miers , mentd., 

515, 518, 519. 

Eubrianax Kiemv., 804. 


Eubrianax edwardsi, Lee., mentd., 304. 
Euehlanis dilatata Ehrby., 467; mentd., 
470. 

— (Dipleuclilanis) propatula Gosae, 232. 

— pyriformis Goaae, 467. 

Eudactylota eudactylotum Uosse, 232. 
Eudorina, 466. 

Euglena acus Ehrby. , 264; mentd ., 255. 

— oxyuris Schm. f. minor Defldr., 264. 
Euglypha, mentd., 246. 

Eupagurus alaskensis Benedict , mentd., 
481. 

— bemhardus (Linn.), mentd., 474, 479. 

— cuanensis ( Thompa.), mentd.. 479. 

— exeavatus ( Herbat), mentd., 474, 479. 
Euscyrtus maculipennis Chop., 596. 
Eustala anastera Walk., mentd., 21. 

— tribrachiata Bad cock *, 3, 20. 

— tridentata (C. Koch), mentd., 20. 
Euteipe edulis Mart., mentd., 585. 


Faureia coerulesrens Mill., 605. 

— nulanjica (Karsch) var. coerulcacena 

Mill., 605. 

— rosea Uv., mentd., 605. 

Fiiinia brachiata (Rouaa.), 467; mentd., 
469. 

— longiseta (Ehrby.), 467; mentd., 470. 

— passa (Mull.), 467. 

Finnegan, S., Report on the Scorpions 
collected by Mr. Bertram Thomas in 
Arabia, 91-98. 

Fishes, other than Cichlidae, of the East 
African Lakes (Worthington), 121- 
134. 

Flabellina d'Orb. f, 554. 

Floscularia sp., 241. 

Foraminifera, tertiary, of Victoria, 
Australia.—The Baleombian Deposits 
of Port Phillip. Part III. (Chapman, 
Parr & Collins), 553-577. 

Francilia Snn., 392, 395, 398. 

— alaakenais Sim., 398. 

Fresh-water Nematoda from the Para¬ 
guayan Chaco (Kreis), 55-90. 

Frondicularia Defranee f, 554. 

Frontipoda, mentd., 284-286. 

Gai&tliea intermedia Lillj., mentd., 476, 
545, 546. 

— nexa Embl ., mentd., 476, 545, 546. 
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Galathea strigosa ( Linn.), mentd., 475. 
Galatheascus, 475. 

— minutus Boschma *, 476. 

— striatus Boschma, 475; mentd., 476, 

478. 

Gammarus, mentd., 684-386. 

— locusta, mentd., 369, 370, 383, 387. 
Garstang, W., communication by (Dennell) 

363. 

Gasteracantha eancriformis {Linn.), 3, 27. 
Gastrimargus afrieanus Sauss ., 607. 

— brevipes Sjost., 607. 

— rothsehildi I. Boliv. subsp. xnontanus 

Uv*, 592, 593, 607. 

Gastropus styhfer Imhof, 467; mentd., 
469, 470. 

Gasfcrotriehes from the East African Lakes 
(de Beauchamp), 231-248. 

Gaudryina d'Orb. f, 557. 

— siphonella f, 557. 

Georgella incerta (Koen.), 289. 

Glandulina d'Orb.-f , 555. 

Globigerina bulloides d'Orb.f, 569. 
Globorotalia dehiscens Chapm., Farr db 

Collins t *, 569. 

— scitula (Brady) 570. 

Gloeocystis gigas ( Kiitz .) Lagerh., 255; 
mentd., 252. 

Gloeotrichia natans ( Hedw .) Rabenh .. 
267. 

Glossiphonia conifera Moore *, 297. 

— fuse a Castle, mentd., 297. 

— nilotica Johans ., 299. 

— stuhlmanni Blanch ., 299. 

— tricarinata Blanch., 299. 

— weberi Blanch., 298. 

Gomphocymbella Bruni ( Fridce) O. Mull., 

260; mentd., 253, 254. 

Gomphonema brachyneura 0. Mull., 260; 
mentd., 254. 

— intrieatum Kutz., 260; mentd., 253, 

254. 

Gomphosphaeria aponina Kutz., 266; 
mentd., 252. 

Gonoplax angulata (Penn.), mentd., 519, 
520. 

Gordon, 1., Crustacea Macrura (Prawns) 
from the East African Lakes (Cam¬ 
bridge Expedition), 351-362. 
Orapsisaccus bmedeni Kossm., 490. 

— benedeni Stebb., 489. 

Grapsus maculatus (Catesby), mentd., 529, 
532. 


Grapsus strigosus (Herbst), mentd., 524, 
| 532. 

j Griffiths, B. Millard, and Cocks, F. E., 
j Studies in tlio Phytoplankton of the 

Lowland Waters of Great Britain.— 
No. VI. The Rotifer Fauna associated 
with the Phytoplankton of twenty- 
eight Lowland Waters, 465-471. 
Gryllotalpa africana (Beauv.), 593. 

Gryllus brunneri Selys, 594. 

— burdigalensis Latr 594. 

— confirmatus Walk., 594. 

— conspersus Sch., 594. 

Guttulina d'&rb. f, 555. 

I Gymnobothrus inflexus Uv.*, 603. 

— linea-alba /. Boliv., 603. 

Gyinnodmium sp., 264; mentd., 255. 

Haplochilichthys analis Worthington *, 
130. 

— antinorii Vinclg., 132; mentd., 130, 

141. 

— myaposae Blgr., mentd., 132. 

— peiagicus Worthington *, 129. 

— pumilus (Blgr.), 132. 

— rudolfianus Worthington *, 131. 

— schoelleri Blgr.. mentd., 132. 

— stuhlmanni Ahl., mentd., 131. 

| Haploehromis aUuaudi Blgr., 321. 

| —angustifrons Blgr., 313, 327, 334; 

! mentd., 332, 337, 338. 

I —apnectidens Trew.*, 312, 323; mentd., 

! 311. 

: — bead lei Trew.*, 312, 324; mentd., 311. 

— chilotes, mentd., 311, 336. 

— cinereus, mentd., 311, 323, 330, 331, 

333. 

— crassilabris, mentd., 311, 325, 336. 

— dolorosus Trew.*, 313, 327, 338. 

— eduardii Regan, 313, 327, 332; mentd., 

333, 334. 

— elegans Trew.*, 313, 327, 332. 

— engystoma Trew.*, 313, 327, 331. 

— fuscus Regan, 313, 326, 329. 

— gestri, mentd., 323. 

— graueri, mentd., 310. 

— guiarti (PeUgr.), 313, 327, 339. 

— ishmaeli Blgr., 313, 327, 334; mentd., 

311. 

— labiatus Trew*, 313, 327, 335; mentd., 

311. 

— Umax Trew.*, 313, 326, 328. 
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Haplochromis maerops ( Blgr .), 313, 327, 
333; mentd., 310, 328, 331. 

— martini, mentd., 310. 

— melanopus, mentd., 332. 

— inentatus Regan , 313, 327, 330. 

— multicolor { Hilgendorf ), 312, 326, 320; 

mentd., 310, 311. 

— nigrescens, mentd., 311. 

— nigricans, mentd., 328. 

— nigripiimis Regan, 313, 326, 330 

— nubilus (Blgr.), 312, 313, 326, 320; 

mentd., 311, 323. 

— nuchisquanmlatus, mentd., 311, 328. 

— obhquidens, mentd., 311, 324. 

— pappenhoiim (Blgr.), 313, 327, 334; 

mentd., 332. 

— - paucidens, mentd., 311. 

-- pellcgrini Regan, 312, 326. 

— plagindon, mentd., 311, 324. 

— riidolfiamiK Trew*, 312, 321. 

— sauvagei, mentd., 311, 325, 336. 

— schubotzi Blgr., 313, 327, 337; mentd., 

323, 335. 

~~ schubotzi (part.) Began, 331, 332, 334, 
337. 

sermons, mentd., 310, 338. 

— serridens Regan, 313, 326, 327; mentd., 

311. 

— speku (part.) Blgr., 310, 334. 

— squamipimns Regan, 313, 327, 338, 

mentd., 330. 

— strigigena (part.) Blgr., 320. 

- taunuus Trew.*, 313, 327, 336. 

— velifer Trew*, 312, 322; mentd., 

324. 

— viearius Trew.*, 313, 327, 330; mentd,, 

328, 332, 334. 

Haplophragmium 557. 

Haustorius arenarius Slabber, habits aud 
feeding mechanism (Dennell), 363- 
388. 

Helochares Muls ., 304. 

— consputus Boh., mentd., 304. 
Helotrephes hungerfordi Esaki db China , 

346. 

Hemicristellaria Stache t, 554. 
Hemidactylus brookii Gray, 223; mentd., 
213. 

— isolepis Blgr., 223; mentd., 214. 
Hemimysis, mentd., 375, 382, 384, 386. 
Hemipyrellia, mentd., 391. 

— ligurriens (Wied,), mentd., 407, 409. 
Hemiscorpio hierochonticus Simon, 91. 


Herminiera claphroxylon, mentd., 179. 
Horonallenia lingulata (Burrows & Hol¬ 
land) f, 564. 

— wilson i (Heron-Allen & Ear land) f, 

564. 

Hetoroptornis ininuta Uv*, 502, 608. 
Heterostoinella Reuss 557. 

Hirudo sp., 200. 

— hilderbrandti Blanch., 200. 
Homooogryllus reticulatus (b\), 505. 
liomoroeoryphus nitidulus ( Scopoli ), 599. 
Hoinotrema t, mentd., 573. 

Hopwood, A. Tmdell, Miocene Primates 

from Kenya, 437 464. 

Horn, S. L., communication by (Lole), 49. 
Hornudium, mentd., 166, 188-190. 

— subtile (Kutz.) Heering, 257 ; mentd., 

250, 252, 253, 271. 

Hornnscia sub id is (Kutz.) Dr Toni var. 
variabilis (Kutz.) Kirchn., mentd., 
257. 

Humbe tenuicornis (Schaum), 607. 

Hyas, mentd., 515. 

Hydracarina from the East African Lakes 
(Lundblad), 277-296. 

Hydraehna (Hhabdohydrachna) bisigni- 
fera Vtcts f. worthingtom Lundbl*, 
280. 

— dividua Walt., mentd., 280. 

— tissigera Keen., mentd., 280. 

— (Monohydrachna) maequiseutata 

Lundbl*, 111. 

— junodi Walt., mentd., 286. 

— mertoni Walt., mentd., 277. 

— rimosa Walt., mentd., 280. 

— signata Koen., mentd., 280. 

— spmosa Kocn., mentd., 280. 
Hydrachnida, mentd., 170. 

Hydriphantes incertus Daday, 289. 
Hydrocotyle, mentd., 137. 

Hydroinetra sp., 343. 

Hydrophilus Leach , 303. 

Hydrovatus Motsch., 301. 

Hydryphantes incertus Koen., 289. 
Hylobates, 438-440; mentd., 461. 

— leueiscus, 438, 439. 

Hyperolius cinctiventris Cope, 217. 

— picturatus Peters , 217. 

— striolatUB Peters, 219. 

— stuhlmaimi Ahl, 219. 

— taeniatus Peters, mentd., 219. 
Hyphydrus III., 301. 

— cycloides Rig., mentd., 301. 
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Imms, A. D., On some Aquatic Coleo¬ 
pterous Larvae from the East African 
Lakes (Cambridge Expedition), 301- 
307. 

Inachus mauritanicus Lucas, montd., 537, 
538. 

Iyengar, M. O. P., Contributions to our 
knowledge of the Colonial Volvocales 
of South India [Title only], 472. 

Jaculella Brady f, 550. 

Jaczewski, T., Aquatic Heteroptera from 
the East African Lakes (Cambridge 
Expedition), 343-340. 


Keratella cochlearis (Gosse), 467; mould., 
465, 469-471. 

— quadrata Mtill., 238, 467, 409-471. 

— serrulata ( Ehrbg.), 467; mentd., 409. 
Kijanebalola dubia de Beauchamp *, 241. 
Kirchneriella lunaris ( Kirchn .) Mdbius, 

256; mentd., 253. 

— obesa (West) Schmidle, 256; mentd., 

252. 

Koonunga, mentd., 385. 

Kreis, H. A., Fresh-water Nematoda from 
the Paraguayan Chaco, 55-90. 


Lacinularia, 240. 

Lagena Walk . Jacob t, 554. 

— schlichti f, mentd., 554, 556. 

Lambrus contrarius ( Herbst ), mentd., 

538. 

— longimanus Linn., mentd., 483. 

— validus de Haan, mentd., 507. 

Latastia longicaudata revoili ( Vaill .), 

226; mentd., 214.* 

Lates albertianus, mentd., 133. 

— macrophthalmus, mentd., 133. 

— niloticus (Linn.), 133. 

-subsp. longispinis Worthington *, 

134. 

-subsp. rudolfianus Worthington *, 

133. 

Latrodectus oarteri Badcock *, 3, 12. 

— cretaceus Badcock *, 3, 13. 

— curacaviensis (Midi.), 3, 13. 

Lecane, mentd., 231. 

— depressa (Bryce), 407. 

— flexilis (Gosse), 467. 


Lecane ligona (Dunlop), 467; mentd., 469. 

— luna (Miill.), 232, 407; mentd., 470. 
Leeches from the East African Lakes 

(Percy Moore), 297-299. 

Lele, S. H., The circulation of blood in the 
air-breathing chambers of Ophio- 
cephalus punctatus Bloch, 49-54. 
Lemna, mentd., 146. 

Lenticulina Lamarck t> 554. 

Lepadella ovalis (Mull.), 467. 

— patella (Midi.), 232, 467; mentd., 470. 
Lepidactylus Say, 363. 

Leptacris violacea (Kamy), 011. 

Leptodius exaratus, mentd., 490. 
Leptotyphlops fiechteri (Scortecci), 219; 
mentd., 214. 

Lernaeodiscus, mentd., 475, 544, 545. 

— galatheoe (Norman dh j Scott), 545; 

mentd., 473. 

— munidae (Smith), 545. 

j — porcellanae Mull., mentd., 545. 
Leucauge atrostricta Badcock *, 3, 14. 

— volupis Keys., mentd., 14. 

Limnatis oligodonta Johans., 299. 

Limnesia aspera Koen. subsp. macropora 

Viets, 291. 

Limnias amiulatus Bailey, 241. 

— melicerta Weisse, 241. 

Linmopithecus t» 438, 461; mentd., 444, 

462. 

— legetet Hopwood f, 438. 

Lingulina d'Orb. f, 554. 

LiogryUus morio (F.), 594. 

Lituola Lamarck f, 557. 

Locusta migratoria migratorioides (Reiche 
db Fairmaire), 607. 

Loxothylacus, mentd., 499. 

— aristatus Boschma, 538. 

— desmothrix, mentd., 541, 

— setaceus, mentd., 541. 

— spinuiosus Boschma, 541. 

Lucilia JB.-Z). (Diptera, Calliphoridae), 
revision of the genus (Aubertin), 
389-436. 

— alaskensis (Snn.), 396, 398; mentd., 394. 

— albopilosa S.-W., 400. 

— arnica R.-D., 412. 

— ampullacea ViU., 396, 403; mentd., 

392, 402. 

— angustifrons Towns., 400. 

— argyricephcda Macq., 413. 

— australis Towns., 421. 

— azurea R.-D., mentd.,* 424. 
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Lucilia azurea Dol., 406. 

— barberi Towns., 411, 412. 

— basalts Macq., 411, 412. 

— brunnicornis Macq., 426. 

— brunnicosa R.-D., 418, 419. 

— bufonivora Mon., 397, 419; inentd., 

393, 394. 

— caeruleiviridis Macq., 397, 421. 

— cuesar (Linn.), 395, 396, 400; mentd., 

390, 392-394, 402-404, 409, 424. 

— caesar Hough, 402. 

— caesar Howard, 402. 

— caesar Johns., 402. 

— caesar Snn., 402. 

— caesar Tothill, 402. 

— caesar Towns., 402. 

— c alvictps Bczzi, 406. 407. 

— cluviu (Walk.), 397, 418; mentd., 

422. 

— consobrina Macq., 402. 

— cragyii Patton, 408. 

— cupriua (Wied.), 397, 412, mentd., 

393, 394. 

— cyaneo-maryinata Macq., 406. 

— ddissitna Bezzi, 399. 

— dorsalis R.-D., 412. 

— c Jcyaris R.-D., 413. 

— elonyata Snn., 419, 421. 

— exinna (Wied.), 398, 423; mentd., 394, 

395, 424 426. 

— flavicornis Mall., 410. 

— flavipennis Kram., 403. 

— flavipennis Macq., 411, 412. 

— Jraterna Macq., 402. 

— frontalis (Lw. & Br. & von B.), 411. 

— fumieosta Mall., 396, 399. 

— girauUi Towns., 411, 412. 

— graphita Snn., 396, 410; mentd., 394. 

— hirtifor ceps Sim., 423. 

— ibis Snn., 398, 424; mentd., 395. 

— illustris (Mg.), 396, 402; mentd., 393, 

394, 404, 422. 

— infernalis (VUl.), 396, 404; mentd., 

392. 

-var. caerulea (Sey.), 396, 405. 

— infuscata Towns., 422. 

— krameri S6g., 403. 

— lepida R.-D., 402. 

— leucodes Frauenf., 413, 414. 

— mexicana Macq., 398, 422. 

— (Lucilia) nigricosta Mall., 392, 405. 

— nigripalpis Towns., 418, 419. 

— nosocomiorum Dol., 406, 407. 


Lucilia ochricornis (Wied.), 398, 425; 

' mentd., 394, 424. 

— ocularis Snn., 426, 427. 

— oculata Towns., 421. 

— pallescens Snn., 413. 

— papuonsis Macq., 396, 406; mould., 

394, 407, 408. 

— parvula (Mg.), 403. 

— pilalei Hough, 418. 

i —pilosiventris Krmn., 397, 415; mentd., 
; 4i7. 

— pilosiventris Richards, 416. 

— pionia ( Walk.), 396, 399; mentd., 394. 
— IJorpliynna (Walk.), 396, 408; mentd., 

394, 407, 409, 410. 

j-var. flavicornis Mall., 397, 410. 

— pracscia (J.-T., 426, 427. 

1 —pi ablematica Johns., 418. 

— punctipcnnis Macq., 423. 

! — purpuraseens ( Walk.), 398, 426; mentd., 

394, 395. 

— purpurea Towns., 402. 

— regalis (Mg.), 397, 414, mentd., 419. 

: — rica Snn., 398, 424; mentd., 394, 395. 

— ricliardsi ('oil in, 397. 416. 

— ruficornis Macq., 423. 

— sayi Jaen., 411. 

| -- sericata (Mg.), 397, 411; mentd., 392- 

i 394, 413, 414, 422. 

! —silvaruin (Mg.), 397, 418; mentd., 

| :m, :«*4, 403, 420. 

— sinensis Aubcrtin *, 396, 407. 

— splendida Verr., 416. 

— subrectinevris Macq., 425. 

— thatuna Snn., 397, 417. 

— unicolor Towns., 422. 

— violacca Macq., 426. 

LucilieUa Mall., 392, 395. 

Luciola sp., 306. 

Lundblad, O., Hydracanua from the East 
African Lakes (Cambridge Expedi¬ 
tion), 277-296. 

Lycosa albimarginata Badeock *, 4, 37. 

— nanahuensis Badcock *, 4, 36 

— nordenskioldi Tullgr., inentd., 36. 
Lygodactylus pieturatus gutturalis Bucage, 

223; mentd., 213. 

Lygosoma sundevallii (Smith), 226; 

mentd., 214. 

Lyngbya, mentd., 274. 

— bipunctata Leminerm., mentd., 272. 

— circumcreta 0. S. West , 272; mentd., 

251, 252, 254, 255, 274. 
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Lyngbya contorta Lemmerm., mentd., 272- 
274. 

— Hieronymusii Lemmerm ., 272. 

— Lagerheimii (Mdbiua) Gomont , 273; 

mentd., 251, 253, 254, 272. 

— lunnetica Lemmerm., 272; mentd., 255. 

— lutea Gomont f. nov., 272; mentd., 252, 

266, 267. 


Mabuya brevicollis (Wicg.), 226; mentd., 
213. 

Macroplithalmus erato, montd., 532. 
Macropodia longirostis ( Fabr .), montd., 
537, 538. 

— rostra ta ( Linn .), mentd., 537, 538. 
Makthaiia cincta Badcock *, 4, 45. 

Man icole swamp, 585. 

Marginulina d'Orb.'f, 554. 

Megalotheca sp., 596. 

Mogalotroeha, 240. 

Melia tessellata, mentd., 547, 548. 
Melosira, mentd., 166, 170, 171, 180, 160, 
198. 

— ambigua O. Mull., 258; mentd., 252. 

— granulata ( Ehrbg.) Rolfs , 258; mentd. 

250, 254, 255. 

-var. angustissima O. Mull., 258; 

mentd., 250, 252, 255. 

Merismopedia tonuissima Lund , 266; 

mentd., 254, 255. 

Mesopithecus pentelioi f, mentd., 444. 
Mesovelia vittigera Horv., 343. 

Metazyyia gregalis Cambr., 23. 

Micippe mascaronica Kossm., mentd., 501. 
Micrathena Bilvicola Badcock *, 3, 27. 
Micro but hus pusillus Kraepelin , 92. 
Microchaete capensis Hodgetts , 267; 

mentd., 254. 

— uberrima N. Carter f. minor N. Carter , 

267; mentd., 254. 

— violacea Frimy, mentd., 267. 
Microcystis, mentd., 144, 166, 178 ,180, 

194, 195, 197, 198, 200, 204-206, 
210. 

— aeruginosa KiUz ., mentd., 251, 265. 

— flos-aquae ( Wittr.) Kirchn., 265; mentd., 

250-255, 271. 

— marginata {Menegh.) Kiitz., 265. 
Micronecta compar Horv., 346. 

— piccanin Hutch., 346. 

— quewalepele Hutch., 346. 

— ras Hutch., 346. 


j Micronecta seutellaris (Stil), mentd., 346. 

1 — youngiana Hutch., 346. 

Microthamnion strictissimum Rabenh ., 257. 
i Miliolina spp.f, 556, 557. 

, MUlepora miniacea Pall.t, 573. 

Miocene Primates from Kenya (Hopwood), 
‘ 437-464. 

Miomantis fallax (Uglio-Tos, 593. 

Mirandia australis Badcock *, 4, 47. 

| Misumena ignobilis Badcock , 4, 29. 
i — pulchra Badcock *, 4, 30. 

— viridis Badcock *, 4, 29. 

i Moina, inenUi., 170, 180, 189, 195. 

I Monliystera annulifera Daday , 56, 61. 

| — paludioola dc Man , 56, 61. 

Monohydrachma, mentd., 286. 

, Monostyla, mentd., 231. 

’ — bulla Gosse, 232. 

-- cornuta {Mull.), 467. 

— lunaris {Ehrbg.), 467. 

Monticoiaria, mentd., 592. 

Moore, J. Percy, Leeches from the East 
African Lakes (Cambridge Expedition), 
297-299. 

Mora forest, 585. 
j — excelsa Bth., mentd., 585. 
j Mormyrus easehive Linn., 122. 
t — kannuino Forsk., 122. 

Morphacris fasciata (Thunb.), 609. 

; Mougeotia sp., 257; mentd., 251, 252, 254. 

| Mummucia dubia Badcock ♦, 4, 48. 
j -■ - variegata Gervais, mentd., 48. 

! Musca, mentd., 390. 

| — caesar Linn., 390, 400. 

! — cluvia Walk., 418. 

| — cuprina Wied., 412. 

! — ditissima Walk., mentd., 400. 

1 — equestris Mg., 402. 

— eximia Wied., 423. 

— fucina Walk., 413. 

— illustris Mg., 402. 

— inducta Walk., 406. 

— insenbem Walk., 406. 

— insularis Walk., 423. 

— lagyra Walk., 411. 

— marginifera Walk., 406. 

— metilia Walk., 406. 

— muralis Walk., 402. 

— nitescens Walk., 406. 

— nobilis Mg., 411. 

— ochricomis Wied., 423, 425. 

— parvuta Mg., 402. 

— piorvia Walk., 399. 
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Musca porphyrina Walk., 408. 

— purpurancemt Walk., 426. 

— putrida F„ mentd., 424. 

— reyalix Mg., 414. 

— xcrenixxima Walk., 413. 
xericata Mg., 411. 

— xilvarum Mg., 418. 

— xplendida Mg., 400. 

— tvmperata Walk., 413. 

— tifata Walk., 406. 

Myths, montd., 386. 

Mytilina mucronata ( Mull .), 467. 

— vontralis Khrbg ., 232, 467; montd., 

470. 

— var. brevispina Khrbg., 232. 


Naius, montd., 137. 

Naja inelanoloiirn Hallowell , 221. 

-- nigricollis Rdnh., 221 ; montd., 213. 
Najas minor, montd., 179. 

Nanahua cur tori Badcock *, 3, 5. 

Nansonia brovicorms Axhm., montd., 393. 
Nautilus auricula var. a Fieht. & Moll t* 
567. 

-- bcccarii Linn.t, 567. 

—- lobatulux Walk. & Jacob f, 370. 

— repandux Kicht. & Moll t. 565. 

Na\ iculacrypt ocephala Kutz ., 239; montd., 
253 

— pupulu Kutz., 259; montd., 253. 

- salmarum Orun ., 260. 

— (Anoinoeoneis) sphaerophora (Kutz.) 

Ffitzer var. rostrata Mull., 260; 
mentd., 253. 

— vulpina Kutz., 260; mentd., 254. 
Nebalia, mentd., 386. 

Nobo hierochontieus (Simon), 91. 
Nematoda, Fresh-water, from the Para¬ 
guayan Chaco (Kreis), 55-90. 
Naogossea, mentd., 244-247. 

Nephila chacoensis Badcock *, 3, 16. 

— clavipes Linn., mentd., 16. 

— dubia Badcock *, 3, 17. 

Nephrocytium lunatum West, 255; mentd., 

252. 

Noptunus pelagicus, mentd., 547, 548. 

Nori tius abyssinicus Uv.*, 592, 612. 

— rothschildi, mentd., 614. 

Nitzschia, mentd., 180, 195. 

— communis Rabenh . var. perpusilla 

j Rabenh., 263; mentd., 254. 

— hungarica Orun., 264; mentd., 253. 


Nitzschia microcephala Grun., 264; 

mentd., 252, 254. 

Nodosaria Lamarck t> 554. 

— (Glanduliiia) laevigata t, 555. 

Nodularia spumigena Mortem, 268; 

inentd., 254. 

— — var. vacuo lata Fnixch d; Rich, 

mentd., 268. 

Nunionma quinqucloba Keuss 568. 

— sphtwroidex d'Orb.f, 568. 

Nostoc sp., 267; mentd., 251, 232, 266. 
Notous, mentd., 235. 

— (Flatyias) quadrioornis Khrbg., 238. 
Notliolea foliacea (Khrbg.), 467; inentd., 

469. 

— longispina (KcllicoU), 467; mentd., 

470. 

— striata (Mull.), 467 ; mentd., 470. 
Nothroctenus stupjdus Badcock *, 4, 31. 
Notomirmta ccrberus Gotwe, 232. 

— copeus Ehrbg., 232. 

— oyrtopus Goxxc, 467. 

— paebyura (Goxxe), 467. 

— psoudocorberus dc Beauchamp, 467. 
Notopoides latus (Hcnflerxon), mentd., 

520. 

Notops bracluoiius, mentd., 234, 235. 

— olavulatus, mentd., 235. 

— macronrus Barrois <Sr I)aday, 233. 

— (Epiphanes) mollis Hcmpel . 233. 

— pelagicus Hcmpel, mentd., 233-233. 

Nummulitex varwlarm Howchin f, 568. 

Nycilia lnnpida Stdl, 345. 

-f. sappho Kirk., 345. 

Ocotea Kodioei (Sc ho mb.) Mvz., mentcl., 
585. 

Oeoanthus rufo Chop., 595. 

— simihs Chop., 595. 

Oecistes, 240. 

Oedaleus cephalotes Uv.*, 592, 606. 
Oedogonium sp., 257; inentd., 251, 252, 
254. 

Onixcux arenarius Slabber, 363. 

— lucilioidex der Wulp, 418. 

Ophiocephalus punctatus Bloch , the c ir- 

culation of blood in the air-breathing 
chambers of (Lele), 49-54. 

— 8triatU8 , 49, 51, 54. 

Orbulina universa d'Orb. f, 569 
Orectogyrus Rig., 302. 

— leroyi Rig., mentd., 303. 
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Oreopithecus |» mentd., 444, 445. 
Orthellia, mentd., 390. 

Orthoptera of Entomological Expedition 
to Abyssiuia, 1926-7 (Uvarov), 591- 
614. 

Oscillatoria princeps Vouch., 271. 

— tenuis Ag., 271; mentd., 254. 

Oxya hyla (Fabr.), 612. 

Oxyothespis brevicollis Beier, 593. 


Pachygrapsus crassipes, mentd., 494. 

— marmoratus, mentd., 490. 

Pagurus striatus, mentd., 547, 549. 
Palaemon, mentd., 351. 

— moorei, mentd., 360. * 

— niloticus Roux, 359; mentd., 351. 
Pandalina brevirostris ( Rathke ), mentd., 

546, 547. 

Pandorina, 466; mentd., 465, 470. 
Pantolepta li^teromorpha Karsch, 597. 
Papyrus, meutd., 137, 139, 142, 143, 145, 
146, 170, 179, 186, 194, 280, 284, 288, 
289, 291. 

Paracinema sp., 605. 

— tricolor Thunb., mentd., 605. 
Paracomacris abyssinicus Uv*, 592, 601. 

— deceptor Karsch, 602. 

— elgonensis Uv., mentd., 592, 601, 602. 

— loveni Sjdst., mentd., 592. 

Paraguayan Chaco, Arachnida from (Bad- 

cock), 1-48; Fresh-water Nematoda 
from (Kreis), 55-90. 

Paranaspides, mentd., 385. 

Parapagurus, mentd., 547, 548. 
Parasphena abyssinica Uv.*, 592, 611. 

— montana Uv.*, 592, 609. 

Paratilapia multicolor Hilgendorf, 329. 
Parker, H. W., Reptiles and Amphibians 

from the East African Lakes (Cam¬ 
bridge Expedition), 213-229. 

Parr., W. J., see Chapman, F. 
Parthenopea, 544; mentd., 475. 

— subterranea Kossm ., 545; mentd., 544. 
Paspalidium gemma turn, mentd., 179. 
Patellina corrugata Williamson f» 560. 
Pedalia intermedia Wisz., 240. 

— inira Huds ,, 240, 467. 

Pediastrum Boryanum, mentd., 465, 470. 

— duplex Meyer* var. reticulatum Lagerh., 

255; mentd., 253-255. 

— simplex (Meyen) Lemmerm. var. radians 

Lemmerm., 255; mentd., 253. 


Pediastrum tetras ( Ehrby .) Rolfs, 255; 
1 mentd., 252. 

Pelmatochromis caudifasciatus, mentd., 
310, 321. 

— exsul Trew.*, 312, 320; mentd., 309. 

— kribensis, mentd., 310, 321. 

— spekii (part.) Blgr., 337. 

Peltogaster, mentd., 475. 

— curvatus Kossm ., 474; mentd., 478. 

— longissimus Kossm., 478, 479. 
i — microstoma, mentd., 478. 

i — paguri Rathke, 474; mentd., 478. 

| — sulcatus Lillj., 478, 479. 

! Peltogasterella, 481. 

| — socialis Kruger, 481. 

Peropyrrhicia cooperi Uv.*, 592, 598. 

| — scotti Uv.*, 592, 597; mentd., 598. 

j Phucus longicauda (Ehrbg.) Duj. var. 

! torta, 264; mentd., 255. 

j —pleuronectes (O. Mull.) Duj., 265; 

| mentd., 252. 

I Phoenicia R.-D., 392, 395. 

| Phaoophilacris, mentd., 596. 
j Phaneroptera nana Fieber, 591, 596. 

. Philocliortus intermedius subsp. rudolfen- 
j sis Parker *, 226; mentd., 214. 

Plilesirtes braehiatus lJv„ 592, 599. 

I Phonuia, mentd., 390. 

' Plionnidiuin, mentd., 166, 189, 190. 

( — anibiguum Gomont , 271; mentd., 255. 

j — autumnale (Ay.) Gomont, 271; mentd., 
252, 253. 

| — foveolarinn Gomont, 271. 

| — molle Gomont, 271; mentd., 253. 

— mucicola Naumann & Huber, 271; 

mentd., 252. 

I — valderianum (Delp.) Gomont, 272; 

! mentd., 252. 

I Phrynobatrachus acridoides Andersson, 

| 217. 

— kinangopensis (Angel), 217. 

— natalensis (A. Smith), 216. 

— ogoensis Blgr., mentd., 217. 

Phumonesia Vill., 395. 

— infemalis Vill., 404. 

! — villeneuvi Curr., 405. 

Phyxnateus pulcherrimus I. Boliv., 611. 
Physocyclus muricola Badcock *, 3, 7. 
Pilumnus sp., mentd., 547, 548. 

— seminudus, mentd., 541. 

Pinnotheres, mentd., 469. 

Piona angulata Viets, 292. 

— caligifera (Keen.), mentd., 293-295. 
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Piona caligifera var. Worthington i Lundbl*, 
292. 

— forcipata ( Koen .), mentd., 292, 294. 

— longispina Viet a, mentd., 293, 294. 

— paucipora (Thor.), mentd., 293, 294. 

— variabilis C. L. Koch , mentd., 293- 

295. 

Pisa armata ( Latr .), mentd., 489, 490. 
Pistia, mentd., 145, 179. 

Placobdella firnbriata (Johana.), 299. 

— jaegerskioldi (Johans.), 299. 

Plagusia depressa, mentd., 532. 

-var. immaculata, mentd., 532. 

Planispirina Seguenza f, 556. 

Planulina bieoneava (Jones dc Parker ) t, 

mentd., 561, 562. 

-var. planoconcava Chaprn.t, 561. 

Plafcyptema gracilis Kraus*. 602. 

Plea piceanina Hutch., 345. 

— pullula St&l, 345. 

Pleetus paraguayensis Kreis *, 56, 70. 

— tenuis Bastian, mentd., 71. 

Pleurotrooha petroinyzon Ehrbg ., 467. 
Plexippus albicrinitus Badcock *, 4, 43; 

mentd.. 44. 

— luteus Bad cock *, 4, 44. 

— paykulli (Audouin). 4, 42; mentd., 

43. 

Pliopithecus t. mentd.. 440, 441. 

— antiquus Gervais mentd., 440. 
Ploesoma hudsoni (ImhoJ), 467; mentd., 

469. 

Pnorisa squalus Stftl, 604. 

Polyarthra euryptera Wicrz., 468; mentd., 
469, 471. 

— platyptera Ehrbg., 232. 

— trigia Ehrbg., 232, 468-471. 

Polyehaetus (Macrochaetua) eollinsi Gossc, 

232. 

Polymorphina spp.f* 555. 

— elegantiasima t* 555. 

— glandulinoides t> 555. 

Polyspilota montana Beier, 592, 593. 
Polytrema miniaceum (Pall.) f. 573. 

-var. alba Carter 573. 

Polytrichuro, mentd., 469. 

Pompholyx, mentd., 470. 

— complanata Gosse , 468. 

— sulcata Huds., 468. 

Porphyrosiphon, mentd., 274. 

— Notarisii, mentd., 274. 

Portunascus corrugatus Giard, 490, 

.— corrugatus Stebb., 489. 


Portunus areuatus Leach, mentd., 489. 

— corrugatus, mentd., 490. 

— holsatus Fabr., mentd., 489. 

— pusillus, mentd., 489. 

Potamogale, mentd., 437. 

Potamogeton, mentd., 137, 139, 170, 

171, 186. 

Proales deeipiens (Ehrbg.), 468. 

Proconsul f, mentd., 444, 445. 

— afrioanus Hopwood f, 445. 

Prohylobates f, 461; mentd., 440, 441. 

— tandyi Fourteau f, mentd., 440, 441. 
Proichthydium, mentd., 244. 
Propliopithecus 461, 462. 

j Proterendnthrix scolecoidea W. d' G. S. 

West , mentd., 266. 
j Protoptorus, mentd., 153. 

— aethiopicus, mentd., 145. 

! Psammophis biseriatus Peters . 221 ; 

mentd., 214. 

Psecas pulchra Bad cock *. 4, 39. 

— splendida Badcock *, 4, 38. 

| — (Thiania) sumptuosa C. Koch , mentd., 

38. 

Pscphanus, mentd., 304, 306. 
Pseudocerastes, mentd., 222. 

| — persicus, mentd., 223. 

Pscudoharpax abyssinicus Beier , 593. 
Pterodina (Testudinella) patina Herm 
240. 

i Pteronemobius fascipes Walk., 594. 

i Pterygocera Latr., 363. 

j Ptychascus Boschma *, 532, 536; mentd., 

473. 

] — glaber Boschma *, 532. 

Ptygura crystallina (Ehrbg.). 468; mentd., 
465. 

Pullenia quinqueloba (Reus*) f, 568. 

— sphaeroides (d'Orb.) f, 568. 

Pulvinulina auricula (Ficht & Moll) t, 

567. 

— concentrica Parker & Jones f, 565. 

' — hauerii (d'Orb.) mentd., 559. 

i — oblonga Williamson ft 567. 

— patagonica Brady t» 570. 

— repanda (Ficht. & Moll) f, 565. 

— scitula Brady f, 570. 

Pulvinulinella f, mentd., 563, 566. 

— tenui margin a ta Chapm., Parr ds Col¬ 

lins t 565. 

Pyrellia, mentd., 390. 

I Pyrgo Def ranee f» 557. 

j Pyrgomorpha eognata Krauss , 609, 
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Quinqueloculina d'Orb.f, 656. 


Ramulina Rupert Jones f» 565. 

Rana delalandii {Dum. db Bibr.), 216; 
mentd., 214. 

— fuseigula Dum. db Bibr., 216. 

— galamensis Dum. db Bibr., 216. 

— mascareniensis Dum. db Bibr., 216; 

mentd., 213. 

Rapatea paludosa Aubl., raentd., 585. 
Raphidium falcatus Corda, 256. 

Reptiles from the East African Lakes 
(Parker), 213-229. 

Resticula melandocus Qos.se, 232. 
Rhabditis monhystera Biitschli, 56, 71. 

— simplex Cobb, 71. 

Rhabdolaimus minor Cobb, 72. 

— terrestris de Man, 56, 57, 72. 
Rhamphiophis rostratus Peters, 221; 

mentd., 214. 

Rhizocephala in the collection of the 
British Museum (Boschma), 473-552 
Rhizosolenia, rnentd., 250. 

Rhomphaea paradoxa Tact., mentd., 8. 

— spinosa Badcock *, 3, 8. 

Rhopalodia, mentd., 189, 190, 195, 250. 

— ascoidea O. Mull., mentd., 263. 

— gibba (Ehrbg.) O. Mull., 262; mentd., 

254. 

— gibberula {Ehrbg.) O. Mull., 262; 

mentd., 250, 253. 

-var. rupestris ( Qrun.) 0. Mull. 

f. crassa O. Mull., 262; mentd., 253. 
-var. Vanheurekii O. Mull., 262. 

— gracilis O. Midi., 262; mentd., 252, 

253. 

— hirudiniformis O. Midi., 262; mentd., 

251, 253, 254, 263. 

— muscluB ( KiUz .) O. Midi., mentd., 262. 

— ventricoaa {Qrun.) O. Mull., 262; 

mentd., 253. 

— vermicularis 0. Midi., mentd., 251. 

-f. recta Rich *, 262; mentd., 254. 

Rich, F., Algae from the East African 

Lakes (Cambridge Expedition), 249- 
275. 

Rivularia Biasolettiana Menegh ., 267; 

mentd., 253. 

Rosalina bertheloti d’Orb.f, 561. 

— globidaris d’Orb.f, 562. 

— opercularis d’Orb.f, 562. 

Rotalia beccarii {Linn.) f# 567, 


Rot&lia clathrata Brady f, mentd., 566. 

— {Turbimdina) elegans d’Orb.f, 567. 

— howchini Chapm., Parr db Collins t *» 

566. 

| — papillosa var. compressiuscula Brady 

566. 

— papillosa var. compressiuscula Howchinf, 

566. 

— reticula Heron-Allen & Earland f, 566. 

— reticulata Cushm.f, mentd., 566. 
Rotalina partschiana d’Orb.f, 567. 

— reticulata Czjzek f, mentd., 567. 

— ungeriana d'Orb.f, 571. 

Rotaria neptunoida Harring, 241. 

Rotifer Fauna associated with the Phyto¬ 
plankton of twenty-eight Lowland 
Waters (Griffiths & Cocks), 4C5-47I. 
i Rotifer neptunius Mi hie, 241. 

Rotif&res from the East African Lakes 
‘ (de Beauchamp), 231-248. 

j Roubaudiella S£g., 395. 
j — cacrulea Seg., 405. 

Rudra baurensis Badcock *, 4, 46. 

I — polita Perkham , mentd., 47. 


Saceulina, mentd., 473, 532, 533, 536, 537. 

— abyasicola Querin-Qanivet, mentd., 518. 

— aculeata Boschma, 504. 

— anoeps Boschma, 527; mentd., 629. 

— - atlantica, 511. 

— benedeni Popov, 489, 490. 

— bicuspidata Boschma , 527; mentd., 529. 

— bueeulenta Boschma *, 498, 501. 

— caelata Boschma , 498; mentd., 499. 

— calappae, mentd., 523. 

— carcini Thomps ., 489, 494. 

— oomosa, 511. 

— compressa, mentd., 489. 

— confragosa Boschma *, 494. 

— corculum, men Id., 505. 

— crucifera Kossm., mentd., 505. 

— duracina Boschma *, 483. 

— echinulata Van Kampen db Boschma, 
518. 

— elongata Boschma *, 515. 

— eriphiae, mentd., 513. 

— exareuata Kossm., 507. 

— flexuosa Kossm., 527, 529. 

! — galatheae Norman & Scott, 545. 

— glabra Van Kampen db Boschma , 498; 

mentd., 499. 

— gonoplaxae Qudrin-Qanivet, 318, 519, 
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Sacculina hirsuta Boschma, r>18. 

— hirta Boschma *, 51 L 

— hispida, 511. 

— hystrix, mentd., 523. 

— iriflafca Leuckart , 515; mentd., 513. 

— leopoldi Boschma, 518. 

— micracantha, 511. 

— mierotlirix, 494. 

— muricata, 494. 

— neglecta Fraisse, 537. 

— nodosa, 494. 

— pauli Popov, 489, 490. 

— pertenuis Boschma *, 498, 499. 

— phalangi Norman <fc Scott, 537, 538. 

— pilosa Van Kampcn & Boschma, 488, 

504, 538. 

-- pilosella, mentd., 4S9. 

— plana Boschma *, 524. 

pustulata Boschma . 527; mentd., 529. 

— rot undata Miers, 504 ; mentd., 473, 488, 

489. 

— rugosa Van K am pen Boschma , 527; 

mentd., 529. 

- Hcabra Boschma , 498; mentd., 499, 501. 

— st mil is (hard & Bonnier, 489. 

- sinensis Boschma *, 490, 494. 
spinosu, Van Kampcn d* Boschma, 518. 

— sulcata Van Kampen d % Boschma, 527 ; 

mentd., 519, 529. 

- teres Boschma *, 520. 

•' * triangularis Anderson, 515. 

— vankampeni, mentd., 489. 

— verrucosa, mentd., 523. 

— weberi, 494. 

Salifa perspieax Blanch ., 299. 

Seapsipedus margin at us Afz. d* B., 594. 
Scaridium longicaudum {Mull.), 408. 
Seenedesmus, mentd., 465, 466. 

— areuatus Lemmcrm . var. platydisca 

(L M. Smith , 256; mentd., 255. 

— bijugatus {Turp.) Kulz. f. arcuata 

{Lcmmertn.) W. d* (). S. West, mentd., 
256. 

— obliquus(7’wrp.)/vn/^., 256; mentd., 252. 

— opoliensis P. Bichter var. carinatus 

Lemmcrm., 256; mentd., 255. 

— protuberans Fritsch 6c Rich, 256; 

mentd., 254, 255. 

— quadricauda {Turp.) Brib . * var. bi- 

caudatus Hansg., 256; mentd., 255. 
Schilbe mystug ( Linn .), mentd., 129. 

— uranoscopug Ritpp ., 129. 

Schubotzia eduardiana Blgr., 313, 340. 


Scintharista notabilis brunneri Sans*., 607. 
Scorpio crassicauda Olivier, 92. 

Scorpions collected by Mr. Bertram 
Thomas in Arabia (Finnegan), 91-98. 
Scott, Hugh, communication by (Uvarov), 
591. 

Scytonoma sp., 267. 

Septosaccus, mentd., 535. 

Sesarma (Holometopus) benedicti Rathb ., 
mentd., 532-535. 

Sesarmaxenos, mentd., 536, 537. 

— gedehensis Feuerborn, mentd., 536. 

— monticola Annatidale, mentd., 536. 
Sigara hieroglyphiea kihmandjaronis 

{Kirk.), 346. 

— sjostedti ( Kirk.), 346. 

Siginoidolla Cushm. d’ Ozawa f, 555. 
Sigmoilina Schlumb .^, 557. 

Siphonina australis Cushm. f, 567. 

— tubulosa Cushm. f, mentd., 567. 

Sitt ictus brut us Badcock *, 4, 40. 

— pubescons Simon, mentd., 40. 
Somomyia Bond., 395; mentd., 390. 

— amazona Big., 423. 

-- japonica Big., 408, 409. 

— jeddensis Big., 400. 

- mutahilis Big., 423. 

— ncbulosa Big., 406 408. 

— obesa Big., 408, 409. 

- orenoquina Big., 423. 

— pachysoma Big., 408. 

-- pallidtbasis Big., 426. 

— pall if to? is Big., 413. 
pvcblensis Big., 423. 

— semiviolaceu Big., mentd., 424. 

— soulouquina Big., mentd., 424. 

— syl phi da Big., 423. 

Spalaeomimus inermis Uv.*, 592, 599. 

talpa, 600. 

Speluncacris piJipennis {Chop.)*, 595. 
Sprrehous Klug., 303. 

— emargiuatus Scholl., mentd., 303. 
Sphaeroidiiia bulloides d'Orb.'f , 568. 
Sphagnum, mentd., 469, 470. 

Sphingonotus rubeseens ( Walk.), 592, 609. 
Spirillina Khrbg .f. 554. 

— decorata Brady 558. 

— inaequalis Brady 559. 

— limbata Brady f, mentd., 559. 

-var. papillosa Cushm.f, 559. 

-var. tuberculolimbata Chapm .f, 559. 

— pectinimarginata Chapm., Parr 6c Col¬ 

lin* f *, 558. 
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Spirillina spinigera Ghapm. f, mentd., 
658. 

— tuberculolimbata Chapm.f, 569. 

— vivipara Ehrbg.’f, 568. 

Spirobranchus sp., mentd., 145. 

Spirogyra sp., 257; mentd., 251, 252, 254. 
Spiroloculina d'Orb.-f, 557. 

— affixa f, 556; mentd., 557. 
Spirontoearis polaris (Sab.), mentd., 546, 

547. 

— pusiola ( Kr&yer), mentd., 546, 547. 

— spinus ( Sowerby ), mentd., 546, 547. 
Spirophthalmidium Cushm. f, 556; mentd., 

557. 

Spiroplecta spp.f, 557. 

Spirulina, mentd., 251. 

— laxissima, mentd., 204. 

— major Kiitz ., 269; mentd., 254. 

— platensis (Nordst.) Oeitl., 269. 

— subtilissima Kiitz., 269; mentd., 254. 
Staurastram brachiatum, mentd., 469. 

— Dickiei Rolfs, 258; mentd., 252. 

-var. eirculare Turner , 258; mentd., 

252. 

-var. maximum W. do G. S. West, 

mentd., 258. 

— limneticum Schmidle , mentd., 250. 

— Ophiura Lund., mentd., 250. 

— paradoxum Meyen , 258; mentd., 253, 

254. 

Staurogcnia rectangularis A. Br., 256. 
Stenorhynchus longirostris, mentd., 538. 

— roatratus, mentd., 538. 

Stephanodiseus astroea (Ehrbg.) Grun., 
259. 

Stichococcus mibtilis Klercker, 257. 

Sulcator Spence Bate, 363. 

— norvegica, 363, 368. 

Surirella biseriata Br4b., mentd., 250, 251. 
-var, lanceolate Rich *, 264; mentd., 

253, 259. 

-var. subconstricta Meister , 264; 

mentd., 251, 253, 254. 

-var. subparallela Meister , 264; 

mentd., 253, 254. 

-var. vulgaris Meister , 264; mentd., 

253. 

— linearis, mentd., 251. 

Sylon, mentd., 537. 

— hippolytes M. Sars, 546. 

Symphalangus, 438-440. 

Synalpheus, mentd., 550. 

— brueei, mentd., 547, 549, 


Synehaeta oblonga Ehrbg., 468; mentd., 

470, 471. 

— pectinata Ehrbg., 468; mentd., 469- 

471. 

— stylata Wierz ., 468; mentd., 469, 

471. 

— tremula (Mull.), 468; mentd., 471. 
Synedra sp., mentd., 195, 250. 

— acus Kiitz., 259; mentd., 254. 

-var. angustisaima Grun., 259; 

mentd., 254. 

— ulna ( Nitzsch .) Ehrbg. var. subaequalis 

Grun., 259; mentd., 254. 

Syrisca agalenoides Badcock *, 4, 32. 

— (Teminius) braziliana Keys., mentd., 

32. 


Tabelloria, mentd., 250. 

Temora, mentd., 368. 

Tertiary Foraminifera of Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia.—The Balcninhian Deposits of 
Port Phillip. Part 111. (Chapman, 
Parr & Collins), 553 -577. 

Testudinella parva (Ternetz), 468; mentd., 
469, 471. 

— patina (Herm.), 468; mentd., 470, 

471. 

— trunoata (Gosse), 468; mentd., 469. 
TetraSdron minimum (A. Br.) Hansg. f. 

apiculatum Reinsch, 255; mentd., 
253. 

Tetragnatha antiliana Simon, 3, 14. 

— decipiens Badcock *, 3, 13. 

— extensa Linn., mentd., 13. 

— parva Badcock *, 3, 14. 

Tetramastix opoliensis Each,, 240. 
Textularia Defrance f, 557. 

Thalamita prymna, mentd., 547, 549. 
Thaumastoderma, mentd., 244. 
Thompsonia, 547; mentd., 473. 

— affinis Kriiger, 547; mentd., 549. 

— churti Hdfele, 547; mentd., 548. 

— dofleini Hdfele, 547; mentd., 648. 

— globosa Kossm., 547; mentd., 548, 

549. 

— japonica Hdfele, 547; mentd., 548, 

550. 

— sinensis Keppen , 547; mentd., 548. 
Thylacoplethus edwardsi Coutiirc , 547; 

mentd., 548. 

— haddoni Couture, 547; mentd., 548. 

—* heurteli CoutUre, 547; mentd., 548., 
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Tilapia, mentd., 192, 202, 208, 210. 

— eduardiana, montd., 817. 

— osculenta Graham , 312, 317; mental., 

310, 311, 314, 320. 

— galilaea ( Artedi ), 312, 317; montd., 314. 

— guiarti Pellgr., 339. 

— inducta Treto 313, 317. 

— loucostieta Trew.*, 313, 318; mentd., 

311. 

— marrops Blgr., 333. 

— martini (part.), Blgr., 330-332. 

— nigra ( Gunther 1, 312, 317; mentd., 141, 

145. 

— nilotiea (Linn.), 312, 313; mentd., 145, 

310, 315-318, 320. 

— pappenhrimi Blgr., 330, 334. 

— variabiiis, mentd., 310, 311, 314, 318, 

320. 

— vutcani Tre,w*. 312, 315. 

— zillii (Gerrais), 312, 320; mentd., 310. 
Traehelnmonas lnspida (Pert;/) Stein, 205; 

mentd., 255. 

Trewavae, E., Cichlid Fishes from the East 
African Lakes(OambridireExpedition), 

309 341. 

Triangnlus mumdac Smith, 545. 

Tnarthra (Filinia) longisota Ehrbg., 240. 

— — var. Iimnetica Each ., 240. 

Triehocerca erist.ata Harring , 468. 

— ierriis (Gosse), 468. 

— longisota (Schrank). 468. 

— pusilla (Jenn.), 468. 

— (Kattulus) sty lata Gosse, 232. 

Triehotria pocillum (Mull.), 408. 

— fcetractis (Ehrbg.), 468. 

Tridactvlus variogatus Lair.. 594. 

Trifarma Guxhm.f, 555. 

Trigonidium cieindeloidcs Ramh., 594. 

— simiolus Karsch, 594. 

Trilobus divorsipapillatus Daday, 56, 57, 

63; mentd., 69. 

— gracilis Bastian , mentd., 65, 69. 

— longrn Cobb, 63. 

— parvipapillatus Kreis *, 55-57, 67. 
Triloculina d'Orb.f, 557. 

Trilophidia sp., 609. 

Trimerseurns monticola GiXnthcr, mentd., 

222 . 

Trionyx triunguis (Forsk.), 229; mentd., 

213. 

Tristria sp., 612. 

Tnmcatulina lobatula (Walk. & Jacob) t. 

570. 

LINN. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXXVin 


Truneatulina rnundida Chapm. & Crespin f, 
571. 

-- var . carinata Chapm. & Crespin f, 571. 

: — reticulata Howchin *f\ 567. 

I — nngcriana (d’Orb.) f, 571. 

| — variabdis d'Orb.f, mentd., 572. 

Tubinella Rhumbler f, 557. 
j Tylopsis sp., 597. 

Tylotropidius gracilipes Brancs mentd., 
| 614. 

' — gpeciosus (Walk.), 614. 


Urothoe, montd.. 386. 

— norvegica, mentd., 363, 368. 

Utrieulana, mentd., 137, 179. 

Uvarov, B. V„ Entomological Expedition 
to Abyssinia, 1926-7 : Orthoptera of 
the families Mantidae, Gryllidae, 
Tottigoniidao, and Acrididae, 591- 
614. 

Uvigerina d'Orb. f, 555. 

Vagiimlina d' Orb. f, 554. 

! Varanus ocellatus Rupp., 225; mentd., 
214. 

Varuna litterata, mentd., 532. 

Vectius niger (Simon), 4, 30. 

Virgulina d'Orb.f, 555. 

Viridinsula Sun., 392, 395, 399. 

Volvoealcs of South India (Iyengar) 
[Title only J. 472. 

Wallaba forest. 585. 

Worthington, E. B., communications by 
(Beadle), 135, 157, 347; (de Beau¬ 
champ), 231; (Jaczowski), 343; 

(Lundblad), 277; (Moore), 297; 

(Parker), 213; (Trewavas), 309; 

! Scientific results of the Cambridge 

i Expedition to the East African Lakes. 

1. General introduction and station 
j list, 99-119; 2. Fishos other than 

Oichlidae, 121-134. 

j 

Xenopitheeus f* 441, 461; mentd., 462. 

' — koruensis Hopwood f» 441. 

Xenopus laevis (Daudin), 215. 

Zacompsa sp., 604. 

— brovipennis Mill., mentd., 604. 
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